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Tor  th«  Journal  of  the  Fraoklin  Iiutltiite» 

Abxtract  of  a  Report  by  Oroizette  Desnoyers  upon  that  part  of  the 
BourhonnaU  Railroad  between  St,  Germain-des-Fossin  and  Jtoanne^ 
a  distance  of  41  miles.     Translated  bj  J.  Bennett. 

It  would  appear  from  the  opening  of  this  report,  that  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  ready  information  upon  railroad  works  is  felt  in  France 
as  well  as  in  the  United  States.  It  is  only  by  visiting  the  works  them- 
selves, or  through  the  special  courtesy  of  those  who  superintend 
them,  that  such  information  can  be  had ;  it  was  partly  to  fill  this  gap 
that  the  author  made  the  report  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract* 

This  road,  uniting  the  valleys  of  the  Allier  and  Loire,  presents  in 
its  central  portion  a  varied  profile,  calling  for  the  construction  of  a 
great  number  of  works,  no  one  in  particular  having  a  marked  impor* 
tance  above  other  structures  of  late  years ;  for  its  tunnels  are  not  so 
long  as  those  of  Blaisy  or  of  Credo,  nor  are  its  viaducts  comparable 
in  height  to  those  of  G-artempe  or  of  Chaumont;  but  there  is  a  variety 
in  the  works :  their  dimensions,  though  more  common  in  practice,  are 
still  important,  and  in  this  regard  a  description  of  them  may  be  use- 
ful. Moreover,  there  are  valuable  facts  and  figures  to  be  cited,  and 
accidents  to  be  mentioned,  which,  though  unattended  with  serious  con- 
sequences, may  indicate  in  certain  cases  the  precautions  to  be  taken, 
and  the  dangers  to  be  shunned. 
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With  the  brief  statement  that  the  works  were  conceded  by  the 
state  to  the  Orleans  Company,  by  an  agreement  of  Jane,  1855;  that 
there  were  two  summits  to  be  surmounted,  one  between  the  Allier  and 
B^bre,  with  a  maximum  grade  of  42  ft.  the  mile,  the  other  between 
the  Bibre  and  Loire,  with  a  maximum  of  47*5  ft. ;  that  the  minimum 
radius  of  curvature  was  1640  ft. ;  we  pass  over  the  changes  in  the 
organization  of  the  road,  the  details  of  its  alignment,  the  reasons  that 
controlled  some  important  features  in  its  location,  and  proceed  with 
an  account  of  its  construction. 

Division  in  Sections. — The  first  section  is  from  St.  Germain  to 
Palisse,  10*8  miles. 

The  second  from  Palisse  to  Pacaudiere,  16*2  miles. 

The  third  from  Pacaudiere  to  Roanne,  14  miles. 

This  division  corresponds  with  the  character  of  the  ground ;  the 
extreme  sections  lying  mostly  in  the  tertiary  earths,  the  central  being 
entirely  of  a  granite  formation. 

EarthworkB. — The  difficulties  in  earthworks  were  also  of  different 
characters.  At  St.  Germain  the  soil  is  very  clayey,  and  there  were 
many  landslides,  and  many  consolidating  works ;  further  on,  the  road 
crossed  sandy  clay,  which,  without  causing  massive  slides,  would  form 
ravines  with  extreme  facility,  against  which  many  precautions  were 
taken.  Beyond  the  B&bre*.  the  granitic  or  porphyretic  soil  is  some- 
times composed  of  very  hard  rocks,  and  sometimes  of  a  more  or  less 
profound  decomposed  rock,  known  in  the  country  by  the  name  of  gore; 
moreover,  in  the  hardest  parts  there  were  faults  filled  with  clay,  upon 
which  the  blocks  slid,  causing  serious  accidents. 

Limits  of  Height — The  limits  of  height  at  centre  line  adopted  for 
earthwork,  were  from  65  to  82  ft.  for  excavation,  and  82  to  92  ft.  for 
embankment.  These  limits  may  evidently  vary  for  particular  cases ; 
yet  for  excavating,  the  above  named  should  not  be  surpassed,  espe- 
cially in  steep  slopes,  as  in  that  case  the  slope  on  the  highest  side  may 
reach  100  ft.  in  vertical  height ;  now,  whatever  the  hardness  of  the 
rock  may  be,  it  is  seldom  so  compact  and  homogeneous  as  to  be  held 
at  that  height,  even  upon  a  gentle  slope,  without  risk ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  usual  slope  is  adopted,  the  volume  would  be  too 
great  and  the  expense  inadmissible.  For  embankments,  on  the  con- 
trary, such  good  results  have  been  obtained  from  the  use  of  decom- 
posed granite  in  securing  compactness  and  stability,  that  with  this 
material,  we  should  venture  without  fear  upon  a  height  of  130  ft.,  were 
it  not  that  a  viaduct  would  generally  prove  to  be  a  more  economical 
structure. 

Profile  of  Embankment. — The  profiles  for  great  embankments  had 
the  usual  slope  of  8  base  to  2  in  height,  and  were  strengthened  with 
berms  6*5  ft.  wide,  at  vertical  distances  of  19}  ft.  All  the  earth  of 
the  lower  part  from  the  dumpings  of  the  carts  was  taken  up  in  bar- 
rows, and  was  spread  in  level  layers  up  to  89  ft.  below  the  top.  At 
the  commencement,  these  precautions  were  taken  with  all  the  banks; 
but  afterwards,  such  was  the  confidence  in  the  above  named  good  re- 
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valts^  the  berma  and  rehandling  were  dispensed  with  in  earths  of  good 
qnality. 

The  increase  in  bnik  of  embankments  was  very  considerable.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  voids  left  by  hard  rocks  in  the  banks,  the  gores, 
which  were  so  compact  as  to  require  the  pick  and  blasting  for  their 
excavation,  were  turned  into  coarse  sand,  with  an  increased  volume ; 
the  increase  in  these  earths  was  frequently  ^^th. 

Profile  of  Excavation. — In  hard  rock  the  slope  was  1  in  4.  In  all 
other  earth  excavations,  there  was  a  berm  3  ft.  wi<le  at  the  foot  of  the 
slopes,  which  varied  from  1  to  1*5  base  to  1  in  height.  In  unsolid 
earth  there  was  a  slope  of  45^,  with  berms  at  intervals  of  10  ft. ;  but 
if  these  berms  are  convenient  for  the  flow  of  water,  and  tend  to  les- 
sen defacements  of  the  slope,  they  cannot  well  be  maintained  without 
lining ;  and  it  woold  be  best  to  dispense  with  them  by  making  an  in- 
creased slope. 

TahU  of  Quanfifiea  of  Work  and  Co9t$. 


Contents. 

Sec.  I. 

Sec.  2. 

Sec.  3. 

Total. 

cub.  met. 

cub.  met. 

coh.  met. 

cub.  meL 

ContrnU  of  earth  work*. 

676,430 

2,226.U0O 

640,000 

.%4 11,430 

Amount  per  lineal  metre,     • 

39 

86 

23 

62 

franca. 

franca. 

franca 

franca. 

Co0t  including  aceeaaory  worka. 

1,160,000 

5,000^00 

1,034,000 

7,184,000 

Coat  per  lineal  metre. 

66 

192 

46 

109 

f. 

f. 

f. 

f. 

Mean  coat  per  cubic  metre, 

1-70 

2-24 

203 

210 

NoTB. — 1  cubic  metre  '• 
per  cubic  yard. 


•'  1*308  cubic  yarda.      1  franc  per  cubic  metre  =b  16*29  centa 


The  mean  prices  per  cubic  metre  of  the  different  sections  do  not 
▼ary  so  much  as  might  have  been  expected  in  passing  from  the  ter- 
tiary to  granitic  earths ;  this  is  due  to  the  fact,  that  the  proportion  of 
rock  to  be  excavated  on  section  2,  was  less  than  anticipated ;  to  the 
less  distance  of  haul,  which  at  a  mean  was  400  metres,  while  it  was 
600  upon  section  1 ;  and  to  the  fact,  that  there  was  but  6  per  cent, 
of  accessory  works  on  section  2,  while  there  was  21  per  cent,  on  sec- 
tion 1. 

Aecesiory  works.  UmbankmeiU  over  the  Giratids  Pond. — The  road 
erosses  many  ponds,  and  as  there  had  been  among  the  first  worked 
much  expensive  mucking,  an  attempt  was  made  in  this  case  to  dispense 
with  the  greater  portion  of  it.  For  this  purpose,  the  muck  was  only 
taken  away  from  the  foot  of  each  slope,  and  the  solid  earth  being  laid 
bare,  two  strong  banks,  well  pugged,  were  raised  upon  it,  provision 
being  made  for  the  flow  of  the  central  water  through  rubble  drains. 
It  was  thought  that  the  mud  thus  retained  would  only  experience  com- 
pression under  the  bank,  and,  except  an  unavoidable  settling,  that  it 
could  be  constructed  without  accident.  But  in  reality  the  mud  was 
forced  in  front  of  the  dumpings  between  the  two  ramps ;  so  that  the 
embankment  attained  the  solid  earth,  and  all  the  mud  driven  before 
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it  had  to  be  taken  away,  and  the  process  did  not  succeed,  though  the 
filling  was  only  33  ft.  high. 

From  this  experiment  and  the  effects  in  crossing  other  ponds,  under 
the  pressure  of  a  bank  but  slightly  elevated,  it  follows  that  the  soft 
mud  is  displaced,  and  to  avoid  slides  and  disjunction  it  is  necessary 
that  a  previous  mucking  be  made,  unless  the  banks  are  of  an  excellent 
quality ;  but  with  dry  sand  or  rocky  debris,  the  mud  may  be  suffered 
to  be  forced  on  either  side. 

The  Pouzoux  Embankment, — The  commencement  of  the  most  ele- 
vated of  the  embankments  (92  ft.  at  the  centre,  and  108  ft.  on  lower 
slope),  caused  much  trouble. 

The  earths  composed  oi  gore  intermixed  with  clay,  though  enclosed 
by  a  bank  at  foot  of  slope,  slid  upon  each  other,  so  that  the  embank- 
ment had  scarcely  reached  a  third  of  its  height  when  serious  disorders 
were  encountered.  They  arose  solely  from  the  filtering  of  spring  waters 
issuing  from  the  rock  beneath ;  it  sufficed  to  put  in  the  middle  of  the 
bank  a  rubble  drain  6  ft.  wide,  with  some  lateral  branches,  and  to  line 
the  base  of  the  lower  slope  with  a  strong  enrockment  let  into  the  na- 
tural soil.  Generally  where  slides  may  be  expected  or  water  is  to  be 
imprisoned,  a  simple  pipe  drainage  will  answer. 

8t,  Germain  Embankment — On  the  St.  Germain  side,  layers  of 
earth  from  6  to  10  it.  thick,  have  slid  upon  the  core  of  the  bank,  and 
though  replaced  by  good  earth,  well  rammed  and  secured  by  checks, 
these  new  strips  were  again  detached.  There  were  two  methods  used 
for  arresting  them :  Ist,  by  forming  a  sand  berm  at  the  foot  of  the 
slope ;  2d,  by  making  at  intervals  cuts  3  ft.  deep  across  the  slopes, 
and  then  filling  them  with  stones.  The  latter  method  is  efficacious  in 
preserving  the  bank,  and  preventing  the  propagation  of  defacings, 
and  is  recommended ;  it  might  also  be  used  in  banks  of  a  shifting  na- 
ture.    In  many  cases,  the  sand  berm  will  answer  every  purpose. 

Of  course  the  above  does  not  apply  to  banks  of  pure  clay ;  for  it 
should  be  deposited  one  side,  and  its  place  renewed  with  good  bor- 
rowed earth. 

Defacement  of  Surface. — Even  when  the  banks  are  so  solid  as  to 
cause  no  fear  of  slides,  there  may  still  be  defacements  and  ravines ; 
the  latter  occur  frequently  in  granitic  earths,  because  the  decomposed 
rocks  form  a  very  movable  sand  which  does  not  become  compact  with 
time  or  pressure,  and  because  from  the  abrupt  slopes  of  these  earths, 
the  waters  pour  down  with  great  force  and  velocity.  To  prevent  these 
defacements,  care  was-  taken,  1st,  either  by  cross  trenches  or  by  lin- 
ings, to  keep  the  attacks  of  the  water  from  off  the  foot  of  the  slopes ; 
2d,  by  making  small  ramps,  -4  to  '5  ft.  high,  along  the  edge  of  the 
banks,  in  front  of  which  the  slopes  and  counter  slopes  conduct  the 
water  to  the  grass  descenj^s  established  at  intervals  of  160  ft.  upon 
the  slopes ;  wherever  this  precaution  was  neglected,  and  the  berms 
were  not  maintained,  ravines  occurred.  The  existence  of  the  berms 
causes  some  difficulty  in  the  care  of  the  road-bed,  but  they  are  only 
needed  until  the  seed-plots  and  plantings  upon  the  slopes  have  suc- 
ceeded.   In  the  worst  earths,  seed-plots  of  furze  or  broom  were  used 
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ynth  success ;  grain  and  oats  were  sown,  and  they  served  to  protect 
the  broom,  which,  in  the  year  following,  grew  thick  upon  the  slope, 
and  formed  a  good  defence.  In  all  the  lower  parts  of  great  embank* 
ments^  acacias  were  set  out  in  a  quintuncial  form,  20  ins.  apart. 

&lidrB  and  Defacemente  of  SlopeB. — There  were  many  slides ;  all 
thnt  was  done  was  to  take  off  the  extra  stuff,  to  regulate  the  surface, 
to  increase  at  need  the  inclination  of  the  slopes,  to  insure  the  flow  of 
water,  and  in  roost  cases  to  line  the  sides;  but  in  no  case  were  the 
Toids  refilled,  for  experience  proved  that  they  would  not  stand  fast. 

Protection  of  the  Slopes. — The  favorite  method  of  protecting  the 
slopes  was  in  the  increase  of  water  descent  and  in  the  leading  of  sur- 
face water  to  them  by  drains.  Common  drainage  pipes  are  the  most 
economical,  though  more  expensive  when  laid  in  slopes  than  on  a  level 
surface,  but  sometimes  in  excavations  the  water  is  too  abundant  for 
the  discharge  of  simple  pipes ;  and  often  in  decomposed  granitic  earths 
the  pipes  are  easily  choked  up ;  in  that  case  rubble  drains  are  to  be 
made ;  and  when  the  earths  are  of  a  very  bad  quality,  recourse  is  had 
to  brick  kennels. 

The  descents  for  drainage  water  are  made  on  sods  or  in  curved  pipes; 
masonry  descents  are  much  more  costly,  and  should  be  reserved  for 
points  with  large  supplies  of  water. 

Water  gutters  should  always  be  made  upon  the  crests  of  excavation ; 
sometimes  these  trenches  receive  a  great  supply  of  water,  which,  filter- 
ing through  the  section  which  separates  it  from  the  slope,  bursts  through 
the  dyke  causing  more  serious  slides  than  the  surface  waste,  which 
they  were  made  to  guard  against.  If  a  large  volume  of  water  comes 
to  the  crest,  the  ditch  must  be  made  further  back  or  lined  with  mason- 
ry; in  common  cases  a  simple  trench  will  answer. 

Drainage  pipes  have  been  placed  parallel  to  the  slope  at  a  depth  of 
2|  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  crest  gutter,  to  catch  the  water  which 
filters  through  it,  and  they  have  answered  a  good  purpose. 

Lining, — In  excavation  the  seeding  seldom  succeeds  without  vege- 
table earth ;  there  were  two  kinds  of  earth  lining  used :  the  first  6 
inches,  the  second  12  inches  thick  ;  the  first  is  ineffectual  in  clayey 
earth,  being  easily  detached  and  succeeding  only  on  very  inclined  slopes; 
the  second  worked  better,  though  much  given  to  sliding  upon  slopes  of 
45^,  and  is  often  nearly  as  expensive  as  an  enrockment. 

In  sandy  clay,  subject  to  being  ravined  by  the  action  of  storms, 
Boddings  were  effectual ;  they  formed  horizontal  belts  at  intervals  of 
6  feet,  with  sods  placed  normal  to  the  slope  and  one  foot  thick;  ver- 
tical belts  at  intervals  of  16^  feet,  and  within  this  frame-work  sodding 
4  inches  thick  was  laid  flatwise ;  drainage  tubes  conducted  the  water 
in  the  grass  descents  placed  at  every  33  feet ;  thus  the  slope  is  secured, 
the  lining  is  held  firmly  by  the  footing  belts,  and  it  is  much  less  costly 
than  if  composed  entirely  of  sods  placed  normal.  The  expense  does 
not  exceed  one  franc  per  square  metre,  drainage,  water  descents,  and 
incidentals  included. 

Whenever  the  above  linings  were  insufficient,  an  enrockment  wag 
used;  rabble  ditches  were  made  6}  miles,  |  the  length  of  the  total  ex* 
cavation. 
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There  are  five  viaducts  constructed  upon  this  branch ;  we  record  the 
differences  between  them,  and  compare  them  with  their  cost. 

Paliase  Viaduct  over  the  Bibre. — This  viaduct  is  formed  of  8  full 
centre  arches  with  a  span  of  46  feet;  its  length  is  645*8  feet  and  its 
height  is  110  feet  above  the  bed  of  river.  The  piers  are  11*8  feet 
thick  at  the  springing  line,  and  are  strengthened  with  counterforts  ter- 
minated with  battlements.  The  viaduct  is  crowned  by  a  plinth  sup- 
porting a  cast  iron  railing  over  the  arches  and  embattled  parapets 
above  the  piers  and  abutments.  The  foundations  are  upon  a  hard 
granitic  rock,  and  the  surface  is  leveled  with  a  layer  of  beton,  which 
in  pier  2  was  8|  feet  deep. 

Its  proximity  to  the  city  and  great  prominence  called  for  some  ele- 
gance in  construction;  still  the  piers  and  arches  are  simple  and  the 
upper  part  alone  is  ornamented.  The  material  is  handsome  and  cut 
with  care,  though  the  cut  stone  is  restricted  to  the  parts  usually  deemed 
essential. 

The  Feige  Viaduct, — This  viaduct  is  of  a  different  construction  from 
the  above,  being  simple  as  possible,  entirely  formed  of  rubble  in  8-inch 
courses,  with  no  cut  stone  except  the  upper  course  of  the  plinth ;  at 
each  angle  chisel  drafts  follow  the  edges  throughout  the  length. 

The  piers  are  strengthened  with  counterforts,  whose  effects  give  spirit 
to  the  structure,  which,  being  entirely  of  a  reddish  brown  porphyry 
with  homogeneous  faces,  has  a  good  appearance  and  a  character  of 
solidity,  there  being  nothing  to  call  off  the  attention  from  the  principal 
lines,  which  stand  out  very  distinctly. 

Neither  in  this  or  the  Palisse  viaduct  are  there  any  belts  or  offsets 
at  the  springing  line,  the  arches  being  an  uninterrupted  continuation 
of  the  piers,  thus  increasing  the  apparent  height  as  seen  from  below 
and  having  a  good  effect. 

The  following  dimensions  are  taken  from  the  plans : 


Details  op  Length. 


7  arches,  45  98  ft, 
6  piers,  11-8, 

8  abutments,  38  45, 

ToUl  lengthy 


Mantciant  Viaduct. 

Details  of  Lbnqth. 

8  arches  of  39*36  feet, 

7  piers  of  9  18  fept, 

8  abatments  of  3427  feet, 


H. 

II 

321-44  feel.  || 

70-80 

•» 

66-90 

« 

M 

46914 

Details  or  Height. 

Pedestal  of  Pier  4,  17  feet 

Shaft,                            •  55-10  « 

Riwofarch.      .  82-96  " 

Thickness  of  key,        .  8-68  <« 
**        between  key  and 

plinth,                      .  1*64  ** 

Plinth.               .  1*97  « 


ToUl  length, 


314-9  feet. 
64-3    •« 
48-6    " 

427-7    " 


Height  aboTe  foandation*        101-89    *< 


Details  of  Height. 

Pedestal  of  piers,         • 

Shaft 

Rise  of  arches,  • 

Thickness  of  key. 

Between  key  and  plinth, 

Plinth, 


Total  hsight,  86*86 
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Cot  Btone  is  used  for  the  •belts  and  angles,  but  with  small  dimen- 
sions; tbe  counterforts  are  suppressed  and  the  work  is  reduced  to  the 
most  simple  form.  The  faces  are  of  red  granite  rustic,  upon  which 
the  Chevroches  limestone  belting-courses  are  drafted  with  good  effect. 
The  foundations  are  upon  a  hard  gore  from  6  to  10  feet  below  the 
natural  surface.  The  parapet  is  composed  of  a  series  of  cast  iron  bays 
with  openings,  separated  by  cut  stone  blocks  at  intervals  of  9*84  feet. 
These  bays,  like  those  of  the  Feige  viaduct,  are  like  most  of  the  hand- 
rails on  the  bridges  of  Paris,  only  that  tbe  size  of  the  empty  spaces 
were  increased,  for,  owing  to  their  height  ami  the  short  distance  from 
which  they  could  be  seen,  they  would  otherwise  liave  appeared  as  solid. 
The  parapet  weighs  80*4  lbs.  per  foot;  that  of  the  Bebre  viaduct  has 
a  less  simple  form  and  weighs  107  lbs.  per  foot. 

Nirard  Viaduct. 


DBTAIL8  OP  Length. 


6  trches  of  55-76  feet, 

4  piers  of  1 3*  1 3  feet, 

8  ftbutmenu  of  36*40  feet. 


278S0  feet. 
48-52    " 
72-80    " 


ToUl  length,  400-12 


Dbtails  or  Height. 

Pedestal  of  piers,         • 

Shaft 

Rise  of  arches,  • 

Thickness  of  key. 

Between  key  and  plinth, 

Plinth, 


Total  height,  86*59    » 


The  increased  span  is  due  to  the  mossy  bottom  of  the  Nerard  valley, 
the  difficulties  of  foundation  causing  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  piers. 
These  foundations,  which  went  down  about  13  feet  to  the  hard  gore, 
called  for  much  excavation,  which  had  to  be  supported  with  timber  on 
account  of  the  many  slides.  The  mode  of  construction  is  the  same  as  the 
Montciant,  only  that  the  dimensions  of  the  cut  stone  were  reduced  and 
brought  to  a  minimum ;  the  counterforts  might  have  been  suppressed, 
as  far  as  concerns  the  height,  but  the  viaduct  is  built  on  a  curve,  and 
for  ease  of  construction  right  cylindrical  arches  were  formed  resting 
upon  piers  of  a  trapezoidal  section;  the  projection  of  the  counterforts 
saved  the  straightening  of  the  heads  and  avoided  the  breaks  usually 
apparent  in  the  intradoses  with  polygonal  angles.  The  plinth  and 
parapet  are  laid  in  a  curve;  the  latter  consisting  of  four  courses  of 
rustic  masonry  capped  by  a  curved  cut  stone. 

In  all  the  preceding  works  care  was  taken  to  continue  throughout 
the  height,  the  batter  of  the  heads,  and  counterforts,  without  a  change 
at  the  springing  line,  as  is  frequently  done,  occasioning  a  kind  of  ho- 
rizontal breach  in  the  plan  of  the  heads  of  the  work. 

TheSapin  Viaduct. 

Details  op  Lbngth.  ]  Details  or  Hiight. 


11  arches  of  32-8  feet, 
2  abutment  piers  of  13.12  ft., 
8  piers  of  7  50  feet,      . 
S  abutments  of  32-8  feet^ 


3fi0-8    feet. 
2624    •• 
60-40    " 
65  60    •< 


TuUl  length,  513*01 


Pedestal  of  piers, 

21-66  feet. 

Shaft 

44-77    « 

Rise  of  arches. 

16-40    « 

Thick  neMi  of  key. 

2-95    ** 

Between  key  and  plinth. 

1-64    « 

Plinth, 

1-97    «* 

ToUlheight»  89-38    « 
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.  This  Tiadoct  differs  from  the  others  ii>  that  the  arches  are  smaller 
and  the  thickness  of  the  piers  is  not  constant.  The  arches  are  sepa- 
rated in  three  groups  by  two  abutting  piers,  there  being  five  in  the  centre 
and  three  on  each  side.  This  arrangement  gives  it  more  of  a  monu« 
mental  character  than  the  preceding,  while  the  smallness  of  the  arches 
increases  the  apparent  height.  It  is  built  of  grey  granite  rubble,  with 
chain  courses,  angles,  and  belts  of  cut  limestone.  The  parapet  is 
"Wholly  of  cut  stone.  The  piers  and  abutments  rest  upon  hard  gore, 
and  there  were  difficulties  in  foundations  both  from  their  depth  and 
from  bad  weather. 

Abutments. — In  all  the  above-named  viaducts  the  abutments  have 
a  rectangular  horizontal  section  hollowed  in  the  centre  with  a  vertical 
pit  of  a  circular  or  elliptic  section.  This  arrangement  guards  com- 
pletely against  the  accidents  which  usually  follow  from  the  use  of  wing 
walls  in  such  works.  Abutments  from  50  to  66  feet  high  require  an 
enormous  thickness  of  wing  walls,  and  the  included  prism  of  earth  in 
storms  exerts  a  pressure  resisted  with  difficulty  by  these  walls.  This 
form  of  abutment  was  used  twelve  years  ago  in  the  viaducts  of  Indre 
and  the  Manse,  but  is  not  generally  adopted  in  France,  though  there 
have  been  serious  accidents  in  some  magnificent  works  by  defect  of 
this  precaution. 

The  quarter  cones  of  abutments  have  inclinations  varying  from  45** 
to  1 J  base  for  1  in  height.  Those  of  45°  give  rise  to  landslides,  even 
with  enrockment  at  the  base,  and  it  is  best  to  have  an  inclination  of 
IJ  or  li  at  the  least.  When  the  extreme  piers  are  partially  covered 
by  these  quarter  cones,  it  is  well  to  support  them  by  counterforts. 


Pricis. 

VjADUcra. 

Average 

Bdbre. 

Montciant. 

NSrard 

Feige. 

Sapins 

Cost  per  linear  metre, 

"   per  square  metre  in  elevation, 
•*  per  cubic  metre  of  masonry, 

francs. 
4159 
165 
45 

francs. 
2546 
125 
34 

francs. 
2977 
133 
34 

francs. 
2917 
119 
31 

francs. 
3165 
137 
36 

francs. 
3195 
137 
36 

HoTE*  1  franc  per  linear  metre  i 
1  *'  square  do.  a 
1         *'         cubic      do.   ) 


i  18*28  cents  per  linear  yard. 
16-72         "         square     •« 
15-29         •«         cubic       •* 


It  is  seen  that  the  B^bre  viaduct  is  the  most  costly,  the  Sapin  the 
next,  and  that  the  three  others  do  not  differ  widely. 

The  Montciant,  Nerard,  and  Sapin  viaducts  are  nearly  of  the  same 
height,  and  in  good  condition  for  comparison,  and  it  appears  that  their 
respective  prices  per  linear  metre,  have  nearly  the  same  proportion  as 
the  price  per  superficial  metre ;  the  conclusion,  then,  derived  from 
these  three  adopted  types,  is  that  the  most  economical  is  the  one  which 
has  arches  of  89  ft.  span ;  the  next  in  order  is  that  with  spans  of  56 
feet,  and  the  most  costly  is  that  with  83  ft.  span.  Too  small  arches 
evidently  have  this  disadvantage,  that  the  surface  of  the  lateral  faces 
of  piers  increases  with  the  number  of  the  arches  much  more  than  they 
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are  diminished  in  Burfaces  of  elevation ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
certain  limits  of  span  are  exceeded,  we  require  more  costly  centerings 
and  materials,  and  increased  thicknesses ;  thus  the  span  of  from  89 
to  46  ft.  appears  to  be  the  most  preferable  in  the  conditions  of  our 
viaducts,  and  they  are  most  generally  adopted  by  engineers  for  simi* 
lar  heights. 

In  comparing  the  superficial  metre  in  elevation,  the  price  is  seen  to 
range  from  119  to  165  francs,  or  reducing  the  last  limit  to  a  compara* 
ble  rate  of  elementary  cost,  from  119  to  150  francs;  so  that  between 
the  adoption  of  the  different  types,  the  expense  may  vary  ^th,  a  con* 
aideration  prompting  the  use  of  the  most  economical  dispositions, 
though  there  may  be  local  exigencies  which  may  justify  a  departure 
from  them. 

The  use  of  very  hard  granite  rubble  justifies  the  differences  in  the 
cost  of  these  viaducts  and  those  recently  constructed  upon  other  lines 
at  a  cost  of  100  francs  per  superficial  metre ;  with  limestone  rubble ' 
the  price  would  have  been  reduced  on  the  Feige  viaduct  from  103  to 
104  francs. 

It  is  believed,  then,  that  if  a  viaduct  from  98  to  115  ft.  high  can 
be  built  of  limestone  for  100  francs  per  superficial  metre,  for  hard 
granite  the  price  should  be  raised  from  115  to  120  francs ;  it  is  ad- 
mitted also«  that  with  granite  rubble  and  cut  limestone,  a  simple  via- 
duct,  like  the  Montciant  and  Nerard,  would  cost  in  general  from  10 
to  15  francs  more  per  metre  than  a  work  wholly  in  rubble,  and  this 
difference  would  lead  to  a  preference  for  the  last  type,  especially  when 
the  effect  is  as  satisfactory. 


Surfaeee  and  Cubes.- 

— 

Bdbre. 

Monteiant. 

N^rard 

Feige. 

Sapins. 

Average. 

Ratio  of  the  Toids  to  roil 
•paces ("surface  in  ele- 
vation),        .            • 

Cube  per  superficial  me- 
tre in  elevation,         . 

1-78 
367 

I '76 
3-62 

1-48 
8*83 

1-60 
8-86 

1-66 
386 

1-64 
3-78 

The  ratio  of  the  void  to  the  full  surface  is  less  than  in  the  viaduct 
of  Chaumont  (3*12),  and  a  little  below  that  of  the  Dinan  viaduct 
(2-06),  because,  all  else  being  equal,  the  ratio  increases  with  the  height 
of  the  works;  thus,  for  example,  though  the  B&bre  and  Feige  viaducts 
have  arches  of  the  same  openings  and  piers  of  the  same  thickness, 
the  ratio  varies  from  1*78  to  1*60,  because  the  latter  of  these  works 
is  less  elevated  and  shorter. 

The  cubic  metres  corresponding  to  the  surface  metres  in  elevation, 
vary  but  little  for  the  five  works,  because,  though  it  might  seem  as  if 
tiiere  should  be  a  constant  width  for  works  of  the  same  road,  and  the 
enbes  consequently  follow  the  ratio  of  the  full  parts  to  the  voids,  yet 
it  roust  be  remembered  that  the  widths  are  only  the  same  at  the  sum* 
mit,  that  by  reason  of  the  battre  the  mean  widths  increase  with  the 
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height,  and  the  increase  is  the  greater  as  counterforts  arc  nsed  be- 
yond a  certain  height,  and  consequently  the  increase  in  width  com- 
pensates  very  closely  for  the  reduction  resulting  from  the  value  of 
the  ratio  between  the  empty  and  the  full. 

We  give  a  table  showing  an  apportionment  of  the  cost  of  the  via- 
ducts. 


Cost  per  Supirficial 
Mbtki  in  Elivat:ox. 

Viaducts. 

Arerage. 

Bebre. 

Montciant. 

Nerard. 

Feige. 

Sapins. 

frani'M. 

francs. 

francs. 

frnncs. 

francs. 

frtincs. 

Foundation!, 

14-80 

6  90 

13-90 

8-80 

13-30 

11-50 

Piers  and  abutmenu  op 

to  iiprinffing  line. 

77  20 

5810 

4900 

67-80 

6930 

63  60 

From  springing   line   to 

plinth,           •            • 

47  40 

4130 

49-00 

34  90 

38  80 

42  10 

Plinths  and  parapeU,      . 

1730 

12  30 

9  90 

1120 

1240 

1280 

Centres,  • 

Totals,       • 

S-30 

7  40 

1120 

6-30 

8  20 

700 

16500 

125  00 

133  00 

119-00 

13700 

13700 

For  the  piers  and  abutments  up  to  the  springing  line,  the  expense 
increases  naturally  with  the  height  and  number  of  the  piers ;  for  the 
part  between  the  springing  line  and  plinth,  it  follows  an  inverse  pro- 
portion ;  with  these  general  inferences  we  make  no  further  comment 
upon  the  table,  believing  that  the  previous  statements  of  the  charac* 
ter  of  the  work  will  account  sufficiently  for  the  existing  diflferences 
of  cost. 

Preeeuree. — 


POBTIONB  8DBJI0TBO 
TO 

Pbbssuri. 

Pressure  in  kil  per  sq.  centim.  for  viaducta.* 

Average. 

Bdbre. 

Montciant. 

Nerard. 

Feige.  1  Sapina 

At  summit  of  pier  shaft,  • 
At  base  of  pier  on  pedestal, 
At  baae  of  pedestal. 
Upon  bottom  of  foundation, 

kil. 
451 
6-92 
6  07 
607 

kil. 
460 
618 
6  96 
6  66 

kil. 
6-37 
658 
612 
6-88 

kil. 
4-51 
6-32 
5-24 
4-78 

kil. 
4-70 
5  20 
4-80 
8-70 

kil. 
4-74 
624 
5-84 
5-40 

*  1  kilogrammo  per  square  centimetre  an  14-229  Iba.  per  square  inch. 

The  greatest  pressures  are  in  accordance  with  the  different  types ; 
they  are  comprised  between  5-20  kil.  and  6-96  kil.,  or  74  lbs.  to  99  lbs. 
per  square  inch.  In  the  plans,  99*6  lbs.  per  square  inch  was  taken 
for  the  limit.  This  limit  has  been  exceeded  in  other  similar  construc- 
tions, and  it  may  be  thought  that  the  masonry  was  too  thick  ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  interior  of  the  piers,  instead  of  having 
blocks  with  parallel  beds,  as  for  the  viaduct  of  Dinan,  or  the  great 
works  of  the  Limoges  line,  were  simply  of  rough  rubble,  quite  irregu- 
lar, which,  from  their  hard  granitic  character,  offered  smooth  and  un- 
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adhesive  surfaces  to  tlie  mortar ;  the  leveled  courses  of  rubble  used 
were  spaced  far  apart  (16  ft.  according  to  plan),  and  were  few  in  num- 
ber. An  increased  thickness  thus  compensated  for  these  unfavorable 
conditions.  With  easily  cut  stone  there  may  be  an  advantage  in  con- 
structing piers  with  regular  courses,  but  in  general  as  there  is  no 
great  call  for  restricting  masonry  to  the  minimum  thickness,  there  is 
a  marked  economy  in  building  the  interior  of  rough  stone.  A  work 
with  dimensions  a  little  beyond  the  strict  limits  of  stability,  creates 
confidence,  and  has  a  more  satisfactory  appearance. 

The  pressures  upon  the  bottom  of  foundation  did  not  exceed  94*77 
lbs.  to  the  square  inch ;  this  might  have  been  exceeded  upon  the 
Bebre  viaduct,  which  was  upon  hard  rock ;  but  the  other  viaducljs 
rested  upon  decomposed  granite,  whose  hardness  varied  in  the  same 
pit,  and  it  was  not  deemed  prudent  to  increase  the  load. 

Scaffolding. — For  the  construction  of  the  piers  there  were  two  sys- 
tems of  scaffolding ;  the  first,  for  the  viaduct  of  B^bre,  was  composed 
of  a  continuous  service  bridge  connected  with  vertical  frames  entirely 
surrounding  each  pier.  The  service  bridge  abutted  upon  a  hill,  on  the 
side  of  which  an  inclined  iron  rail  track  served  for  raising  the  mate- 
rials to  the  level  of  the  service  bridge,  while  another  track  upon  the 
bridge  conducted  them  to  the  axis  of  the  pier  for  which  they  were 
designed;  at 'this  point  they  were  taken  by  a  car  furnished  with  a 
windlass,  and  moving  lengthwise  of  the  pier,  so  that  the  stone  is  read- 
ily lodged  where  it  belongs.  The  frames  of  the  piers,  as  well  as  th^ 
uprights  supporting  the  service  bridge,  were  at  the  first  set  at  their 
full  height;  but  in  order  that  the  materials  should  not  be  hoisted  high- 
er than  necessary,  the  service  bridge  was  secured  to  the  uprights  by 
bolts,  thus  allowing  it  to  be  raised  with  the  advance  of  the  work ;  the 
shifting  was  effected  in  a  few  hours,  and  generally  on  Sundays,  to  pre- 
vent any  interruption  of  the  work.  The  service  bridge  of  the  B^bre 
viaduct  had  siding  tracks,  which,  though  generally  answering  the  pur- 
pose, were  at  times  obstructed,  so  that  it  would  be  best  to  lay  a  double 
track,  as  but  little  increasing  the  expense. 

The  second  system,  that  of  the  Montciant  viaduct,  was  composed 
of  isolated  scaffoldings  for  each  pier.  The  frames  were  similar  to  those 
of  the  other  system,  and  also  had  a  double  moving  truck  with  windlass 
which  raised  the  stones  from  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

The  first  system  is  of  course  more  costly  in  its  establishment  than 
the  second,  but  the  excess  seems  to  be  largely  compensated  in  the 
diminution  of  the  cost  of  raising  materials  and  the  greater  facility  it 
offers  for  their  disposal.  A  disadvantage  in  the  second  system  is  its  lia- 
bility of  obstructing  the  piers  with  materials,  while  the  workmen  are 
often  kept  idle  from  not  finding  among  them  such  as  they  may  need. 
At  the  B^bre  viaduct  the  cars  were  loaded  at  the  ends  of  the  service 
bridge  or  upon  the  sidings,  and  were  not  brought  to  the  piers  until  the  mo- 
ment when  they  were  required,  and  the  stones  and  mortar  were  distribut- 
ed upon  either  pier  without  obstructing  the  masons  or  causing  them  to 
be  brought  to  a  stand  still.  These  advantages  caused  their  adoption 
on  the  three  viaducts  last  constructed. 
Vol.  XLIw->Tbiro  8iuib.— No.  1.^Jahuary,  1S61.  9 
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This  system  would  not  be  directly  applicable  upon  a  work  of  great 
length  or  where  the  abutments  do  not  adjoin  a  hill-side ;  in  that  case 
there  should  be  established  a  few  points  with  special  appliances  for 
hoisting,  with  a  place  for  the  deposit  of  materials  at  their  summit,  from 
whence  they  may  be  distributed  by  the  system  already  described. 

For  the  Feige  viaduct,  on  account  of  the  small  size  of  material,  the 
service  bridge  became  simply  a  foot  bridge,  and  the  frames  around  the 

?iers  were  suppressed,  as  all  the  stones  were  carried  and  laid  by  hand, 
'his  simplification  of  scaffolding  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  be- 
longing  to  the  use  of  small  stone. 

For  the  construction  of  the  arches,  a  service  bridge  was  built  upon 
the  centres  with  movable  cranes. 

Time  used  in  Building. — In  works  of  this  kind  we  cannot  hasten 
the  construction  indefinitely,  especially  in  the  rearing  of  the  piers,  be- 
cause the  working  limits  are  much  restricted.  At  the  B^bre  viaduct 
from  the  80th  of  April  to  the  81st  of  August,  or  in  120  days,  they 
raised  47  courses  of  shafts  and  laid  4  voussoirs  upon  all  the  piers,  which 
gives  as  a  mean  2^  days  for  each  course ;  in  pier  No.  4,  which  was 
behind-hand  for  some  time,  18  courses  were  laid  in  1^  days  only;  from 
the  finishing  of  the  shaft  till  the  construction  of  the  arches,  40  days 
were  consumed  in  raising  the  centres  and  installing  upon  them  a  ser- 
vice bridge  with  cranes;  the  arches  were  afterwards  clofeed  in  40 days. 
It  was  supposed  that  with  rubble  masonry  the  piers  might  be  con- 
structed more  rapidly,  but  the  workmen  say  that  though  rubble  is 
easier  to  handle,  yet  it  requires  more  time  to  lay  two  courses  of  angle 
rubble  than  a  single  similar  one  of  cut  stone,  and  in  reality,  though  the 
work  was  hastened,  as  a  mean  there  were  but  five  courses  of  rubble  laid 
per  week,  which  answers  for  2f  days  for  one  course  of  cut  stone ;  so 
that  the  construction  entirely  in  rubble  does  not  seem  to  present  any 
advantage  in  respect  to  rapidity  of  execution. 

Discharge  Arches  of  the  Nerard  Viaduct. — The  spandrils  of  all  the 
viaducts  were  to  have  been  filled  with  sand  b6ton,  but  for  the  Nerard, 
as  the  season  was  far  advanced,  and  the  volume  of  beton  required  con- 
siderable, it  was  thought  that  time  might  be  saved  in  building  discharge 

Fig.  1. 


arches  upon  the  haunches  of  the  great  arches,  which  might  also  answer 
as  supports  for  the  service  bridge  required  for  the  transportation  of 
earth  in  the  winter.     The  expense  was  not  materially  different  for 
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either  case.  Arches  were  therefore  built  according  to  the  figure  (1). 
As  the  small  centre  was  to  be  used  in  another  spandril,  it  was  taken 
down  SIX  days  after  the  turning  of  the  discharge  arch,  while  the  mortar 
was  yet  green,  and  the  great  arches  themselves  but  recently  construct- 
ed. The  small  arch  settled  from  3  to  4  inches,  and  exerted  against 
the  flanks  of  the  large  arches  a  pressure  so  that  the  archivault  was  driven 
inwards  from  /^  to  fj^  inch  to  the  right  of  the  small  arch,  so  as  to  open 
the  joints  of  the  extrados  in  the  directions  ab,  cd.  This  accident 
was  duo  to  the  incomplete  setting  of  the  mortar,  but  shows  also  that  the 
small  arch  was  too  much  surbased,  and  exerted  its  thrust  at  points  too 
distant  from  the  springing  line.  It  would  be  well  then,  in  such  cases, 
to  adopt  for  the  curve  of  intrados  the  line  mon.  The  centerings  of 
the  other  small  arches  not  having  been  taken  down  till  after  the  winter, 
no  settlement  occurred,  nor  was  there  any  appreciable  effect  upon  the 
haunches  of  the  great  arches. 

Accidents  in  Uneentering. — In  the  N6rard  and  Feige  viaducts,  owing 
to  bad  management  in  uncentering,  the  heads  were  thrust  one  side  at 
the  intrados,  though  no  fissure  appeared  at  the  extrados.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  joints  of  rubble  in  contact  with  the  heads,  not  being  well 
squared,  in  the  different  settlings  occasioned  by  irregular  uncenterings^ 
exerted  an  oblique  thrust,  which  forced  the  heads  outwards.  The 
openings  of  the  joints  were  from  y^g  to  /^  inch.  This  separation  is 
more  easily  explained  in  the  N6rard  viaduct,  whose  heads  were  of  cut 
stone  and  the  remainder  of  rubble,  than  in  the  Feige,  whose  materials 
were  homogeneous.  The  joints  were  repaired,  and  not  the  least  fis- 
sure has  since  occurred ;  still,  as  the  arches  of  the  N6rard  were  large 
they  were  secured  with  iron  tie-rods.  This  accident,  though  not  se- 
rious, shows  that  too  much  attention  cannot  be  given  to  taking  down 
of  centres,  even  in  full  centred  arches  of  small  span,  and  with  agents 
who  have  successfully  executed  similar  but  more  difficult  works. 

Mortare, — In  the  foundations  and  lower  parts  of  the  viaducts,  the 
eminently  hydraulic  lime  of  Joze  was  used.  It  always  gave  good  re- 
sults, but  its  rapid  setting  caused  it  to  be  unfit  for  great  heights  with 
slow  processes  of  hoisting.  At  first  it  was  replaced  by  a  mean  hy- 
draulic lime  of  Cussct  mixed  with  Auvergne  puzzolano  and  sand ;  more 
lately  good  results  were  obtained  from  the  use  of  decomposed  porphy- 
ry mixed  as  sand  with  the  mean  hydraulic  lime.  There  would  have 
been  great  economy  if  they  had  ventured  to  use  it  from  the  start,  but 
it  was  thought  imprudent  until  new  proofs  should  corroborate  the  good 
results  of  previous  trials ;  besides  setting  quickly,  it  was  requisite  that 
its  hardness  should  increase  with  time,  so  that  the  experiments  re- 
quired a  long  period  to  be  conclusive.  The  gore  or  decomposed  por« 
phyry  gives  out  a  coarse  argillaceous  sand,  and  is  in  reality  a  kind  of 
puzzolano ;  an  analysis  of  it  was  made  at  the  Ecole  des  Fonts  et  Chaus- 
8^8,  and  its  puzzolano  qualities  were  recognised. 

An  account  of  the  tunnels,  sustaining  walls,  culverts,  &c.,  will  be 
given  in  the  next  paper. 

(To  be  Continaod.) 
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Observations  an  the  Niagara  Bridge.*^  By  Petbr  W.  Barlow,  Esq., 
C.  E.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  G.  Sm  &c.,  &c. 

As  remarked  by  Mr.  Roebling  in  his  very  able  report  to  the  Presi* 
dent  and  Directors  of  the  Bridge  Company  in  1855,  "  one  single  ob- 
servation of  the  passage  of  a  train  will  convince  the  most  sceptical 
that  the  practicability  of  suspended  railway  bridges,  so  much  doubted 
heretofore,  has  been  successfully  demonstrated." 

On  my  first  arrival  there  several  trains  passed  over.  I  placed  my 
eye  on  a  level  with  the  platform,  standing  off  the  bridge,  but  neither 
wave  nor  vibration  were  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  I  then  stood 
on  the  road  platform  of  the  bridge,  and  afterwards  on  the  upper  or 
railway  platform,  and  found  no  more  vibration  or  undulation  (although 
the  road,  from  the  wear  of  the  rails,  is  out  of  condition)  than  is  felt  ia 
an  ordinary  suspension  bridge  from  a  horse  walking  over. 

If  the  advocates  or  admirers  of  girders  or  tubes  imagine  that  their 
mode  of  construction  is  free  from  vibration,  they  are  presuming  on  a 
fact  of  which  they  will  discover  the  error  by  standing  on  a  tube  or 
girder  while  a  train  passes  over  it.     A  train  passing  even  on  solid 

f  round  over  a  bad  road  will  cause  a  sensible  vibration  in  a  house  at 
0  or  even  100  yards  from  a  railway. 

The  idea  of  a  structure  free  from  vibration  is  therefore  imaginary, 
and  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  of  matter.  The  question  for 
the  practical  man  alone  is  the  avoidance  of  such  a  degree  of  momen* 
tum  by  vibration  or  undulation  as  will  produce  a  strain  beyond  the 
limit  of  the  elasticity  of  the  material. 

This  simple  and  evident  proposition  has  been  generally  disregarded 
by  the  constructors  of  suspension  bridges,  as  the  platforms  have  beea 
made,  as  before  observed,  without  any  regard  to  vertical  stiffening ; 
the  result  of  which,  in  a  gale  of  wind,  is  a  degree  of  undulation  bj 
which  strains  are  produced  (judging  from  the  depth  of  the  reported 
undulations  in  some  cases)  equal  to  five  or  six  times  that  due  to  the 
simple  weight  on  the  bridge.  No  kind  of  structure  is  proof  against 
such  treatment ;  and  it  is  more  a  matter  of  surprise  that  they  should 
last  so  long,  than  they  should  frequently  fail. 

On  my  second  visit  to  the  Niagara  Bridge,  I  observed  the  deflection, 
by  means  of  a  level,  from  the  passage  of  an  ordinary  passenger  train, 
to  be  *41  of  a  foot,  which  of  course  includes  the  amount  of  wave  plus 
the  deflection  from  the  elongation  of  the  cable.  The  train,  which  con* 
sisted  of  two  American  cars,  50  feet  long,  besides  the  van  and  loco- 
motive, I  estimated  to  weigh  80  tons,  and  the  deflection  from  the  actual 
elongation  of  the  cable  to  be  *182  of  a  foot.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
the  amount  of  wave,  or  distortion  of  the  cable  from  its  original  figure, 
does  not  amount  to  three  inches  in  a  length  of  821  feet ;  a  change 
of  figure  which,  occurring  gradually  during  the  progress  of  a  train, 
does  not  approach  an  amount  of  disturbance  sufScient  to  produce 
momentum.     And  it  is  evident  to  me  that  no  suspension  bridge  has 

*  And  on  the  prncticabnity  of  connecting  Liverpool  and  BIrkenbend.  and  NpwTork  and  Brooklyn,  by  wir» 
■ospenalon  bridges  of  one  HfMn;  alao,  rpninrks  on  street  mflways  and  the  appUcaHun  of  the  suspension  prin- 
ciple to  correct  the  InoonTenipnces  nf  the  London  street  trafflc;  and  a  suggestion  ibr  aTiadnct  across  tbe  Uol- 
bom  Talley,  and  across  the  Mersey  at  Runcorn. 

fFroin  the  London  Engineer,  No.  253. 
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failed  from  any  undulation  produced  bj  a  passing  load,  but  either 
from  actual  insufficiencj  of  section  of  metal  in  the  cables,  or  from  un* 
dulation  produced  bj  the  action  of  a  hurricane. 

The  papers  published  in  Yol.  Ill  of  the  "Transactions  of  the  Insti* 
tute  of  Civil  Engineers/'  by  General  Pasley,  R.E.,  on  the  Montrose 
Bridge  after  a  hurricane  in  October,  1838,  and  by  John  Provis,  Esq., 
C.E.,  on  the  injury  to  the  Menai  Bridge  in  1839,  give  valuable  infor- 
mation on  the  effect  of  wind  on  suspension  bridges. 

Mr.  Provis  and  General  Pasley  both  agree  in  the  opinion  that  the 
injurious  action  principally  arises  from  the  undulation  of  the  platform, 
and  not  from  the  vibration  or  oscillation  of  the  chains ;  and  the  remedy 
applied  by  Mr.  Provis  was  an  increase  given  in  the  longitudinal  stiff- 
ness of  the  platform,  which,  although  not  to  such  extent  as  my  calcu- 
lations  would  deem  necessary,  has  been  found  sufficient  to  cure  the 
evil,  as  no  further  damage  has  occurred  since  1839. 

Mr.  Provis  states  in  his  report  that  the  amount  of  wave  of  a  pre* 
vious  gale  of  wind  in  1836  was  observed  bv  the  bridge-keeper  to  be 
16  feet,  and  there  is  no  doubt  the  wave  of  the  gale  of  1839,  which 
caused  the  principal  damage  (which  was  most  severe  in  the  night]  was 
much  greater.  It  therefore  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  that 
the  cables  which  sustained  the  succession  of  blows  arising  from  the 
momentum  of  a  platform  (the  total  weight  of  which  was  400  tons^  fall- 
ing  16  feet  would  have  sustained  injury,  and  these  not  being  injured, 
is  a  proof  that  this  bridge,  with  a  properly  constructed  metal  girder 
and  platform,  could  be  used  safely  for  railway  traffic,  as  the  heaviest 
train  on  a  good  road  would  create  less  momentum  than  that  produced 
by  the  undulation  described. 

In  the  Niagara  Bridge  the  injurious  action  of  the  wind  is  amply 
guarded  against.  The  undulatory  action  on  the  platform  at  the  high- 
est calculation  will  not  exceed  the  weight  of  a  heavy  goods  train,  and 
as  the  timber  trussing  (which  is  18  feet  deep)  is  proved  to  have  such 
girder  resistance,  that  a  train  will  not  produce  a  wave  exceeding  3  or 
4  inches,  there  is  no  fear  of  an  injury  from  the  effect  of  a  hurricane, 
but  to  be  doubly  sure,  Mr.  Roebling  has  added  56  wire-rope  stays,  at- 
tached to  the  lower  floor,  which  are  firmly  anchored  to  the  solid  rock» 

These  rope  stays  have  been  treated  in  the  arguments  used  against 
the  success  of  the  Niagara  Bridge,  as  forming  part  of  the  structure,. 
and  as  adding  to  the  rigidity;  but  this  is  clearly  not  the  case,  at  all 
events  in  the  hot  season,  because  the  platform  of  the  bridge  is  lowered 
above  two  feet  by  the  expansion,  and  as  the  stays  will  be  at  the  same 
time  lengthened,  they  will  be  so  loosened  as  to  be  inoperative  at  the 
period  when  the  greatest  traffic  occurs.  The  experiment  made  by  me 
was  in  the  commencement  of  August,  when  the  temperature  was  un- 
usually high  even  for  America,  and  when  they  could  by  no  possibility 
have  had  any  influence  on  the  rigidity. 

It  is  also  frequently  argued  as  a  proof  of  the  instability  of  the 
Niagara  Bridge,  that  its  weakness  is  tacitly  acknowleged  by  the  regu- 
lationa  of  the  engineer,  which  limit  the  speed  of  trains  to  five  miles  an 
hour. 
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It  has  been  a  debated  question  whether  greater  deflection  in  a  gir- 
der arises  from  increased  speed,  and  this  subject  was  particularly  in- 
vestigated  by  the  commissioners  appointed,  in  1849,  to  inquire  into 
the  application  of  iron  to  railway  structures,  and  some  experiments 
were  made  by  me  at  their  desire,  on  the  Godstone  Bridge  of  the  South- 
Eastern  Railway,  of  which  I  was  at  that  time  the  resident  engineer. 
A  scaffold  was  erected  which  rested  on  the  road,  and  was,  therefore, 
unaffected  by  the  motion  of  the  bridge,  and  a  pencil  was  fixed  to  the 
underside  of  one  of  the  girders  of  the  bridge,  so  that  when  the  latter 
was  affected  by  the  weight  of  the  engine  or  train,  either  placed  at 
rest  or  passing  over  it,  the  pencil  traced  the  extent  of  the  deflection 
on  a  drawing  board  attached  to  the  scaffold.  The  commissioners  re- 
port '^  that  the  deflection  was  slightly  but  decidedly  increased  when 
the  engine  was  made  to  pass  over  the  bridge,  and  at  a  velocity  of  about 
50  miles  per  hour  an  increase  of  one-seventh  was  observed.  As  it  is 
known  that  the  strain  upon  a  girder  is  nearly  proportional  to  the  de- 
flection, it  must  be  inferred  that  in  this  case  the  velocity  of  the  load 
enabled  it  to  exercise  the  same  pressure  as  if  it  had  been  increased  by 
one-seventh,  and  placed  at  rest  upon  the  centre  of  the  bridge.'* 

Assuming  such  result  to  arise  from  increased  speed,  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  not  running  at  50  miles  per  hour  over  the  Niagara  Bridge,  as 
the  heaviest  train  that  can  be  placed  on  it  does  not  produce,  with  the 
weight  of  the  bridge,  a  strain  equal  to  ^-th  per  cent,  of  the  ultimate 
strength  of  the  cables. 

Beitift  of  course  present  at  these  experiments,  and  having  recorded 
some  of  the  observations  referred  to,  I  formed  the  opinion,  which  was 
concurred  with  at  the  time  by  other  engineers,  that  the  increased  de- 
flection principally  arose  from  imperfection  of  the  joints,  the  engine 
falling  through  a  certain  space  at  each  bad  joint,  and  thus  producing 
A  blow. 

And  I  have  little  doubt,  if  the  stability  of  the  structure  was  the 
only  question,  that,  if  a  good  fished  permanent  way  was  laid  over  the 
Niagara  Bridge,  no  more  vibration  and  deflection  would  be  produced 
at  a  speed  of  50  miles  per  hour,  than  now  occurs  on  the  present  road, 
which,  although  perfectly  safe,  is  much  worn  by  the  heavy  traflic. 

But  the  speed  which  may  be  safely  adopted  in  passing  a  bridge  is 
not  a  simple  question  depending  alone  on  the  rigidity  and  strength  of 
the  structure.  A  train  may  run  off  the  road  at  a  high  speed,  either 
from  the  state  of  the  permanent  way  or  the  fracture  of  an  axle  or  any 
part  of  the  rolling  stock,  and  every  description  of  girder  in  such  a 
case  would  fail.  No  person  who  has  witnessed  a  railway  accident, 
and  the  effect  of  a  collision,  will  doubt  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
the  sides  of  a  tube  or  lattice  girder  (on  which  the  stability,  as  well  as 
on  the  top  and  bottom,  depend)  would  be  carried  away. 

And  here  it  may  be  remarked  that  a  misunderstanding  frequently 
exists  as  to  the  momentum  of  a  train  in  relation  to  the  speed.  The 
mechanical  definition  of  momentum  is  weight  multiplied  into  velocity, 
from  which  it  may  be  supposed  that  a  train  at  double  speed  would  ex- 
ert only  double  the  force  on  any  object  it  came  in  contact  with ;  bat 
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this  IS  not  80.  It  would  require  four  times  the  amount  of  brake  power, 
and  would  tear  away  four  times  the  extent  of  the  sides  of  a  lattice  or 
tube  girder,  to  bring  it  to  a  state  of  rest,  and  therefore  the  danger 
from  such  an  accident  increases  in  a  rapid  ratio  in  relation  to  the  speed. 

As  a  general  rule,  such  an  accident  on  a  suspension  bridge  would 
be  less  fatal,  because  it  is  dependent  on  the  sides  of  the  girder  for  stiff- 
ness only,  and  not  for  its  actual  strength.  It  appears  to  me,  however, 
that  no  bridge,  whatever  its  construction,  is  safe  if  a  train  leaves  the 
road  at  50  miles  per  hour,  and  that  in  a  bridge  situated  as  at  Niagara 
over  a  chasm  240  feet  deep,  it  is  a  wise  precaution  to  travel  slowly, 
particularly  as  little  can  be  gained  by  increased  speed,  there  being  a 
station  immediately  on  each  side  of  the  river,  at  which  every  train  stops. 

In  concluding  my  remarks  on  the  reason  of  the  engineer  for  adopt- 
ing an  unusually  slow  speed  on  the  Niagara  Bridge,  and  how  far  it  is 
to  be  considered  as  an  acknowledgment  on  his  part  of  deficiency  of 
strength  in  the  structure,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  it  is  the  custom- 
ary practice  in  the  United  States  (inconsistent  as  it  may  appear  to 
their  supposed  disregard  of  life)  not  to  permit  even  a  single  horse  to  go 
beyond  a  walking  pace  over  their  road  bridges,  whatever  may  be  their 
construction,  and  a  penalty  of  five  dollars  is  rigidly  enforced  for  any 
disregard  of  the  rule.  I  passed  over  girder,  arched,  as  well  as  suspen- 
sion bridges,  and  found  no  exception  in  the  rule ;  and  a  notice-board 
is  generally  put  up,  as  at  Niagara,  to  warn  the  drivers  of  the  penalty. 

Such  being  the  custom  of  the  country,  it  is  imperative  on  Mr.  Roeb- 
ling  to  adopt  it  in  a  bridge  situated  as  at  Niagara ;  but  it  cannot  be 
supposed  (as  between  forty  and  fifty  engines  cross  the  bridge  every 
day,  and  a  train  of  850  tons  with  two  engines  has  passed  over)  that 
the  engineer  is  afraid  to  trot  a  horse  over  it,  and  adopts  this  rule  from 
a  fear  of  the  safety  of  his  bridge.  And  it  is,  no  doubt,  under  similar 
circumstances  that  he  adopts  the  slow  speed  over  his  rails  as  well  as 
over  his  road. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  any  impression  as  to  the  insecurity  of 
the  Niagara  Bridge,  induced  from  the  caution  used  by  Mr.  Roebling 
in  a  railway  bridge  of  such  extent  and  in  such  a  situation,  is  a  very  un- 
fair one,  as  the  same  rules  would  have  been  adopted  by  every  Ameri- 
can engineer  if  the  bridge  had  been  of  half  the  extent,  with  no  diffi- 
culty or  novelty  in  the  construction. 

On  the  Strength  of  the  Niagara  Bridge, 
The  bridge  is  supported  by  four  cables,  each  containing  60*40  square 
inches,  the  two  upper  of  which  have  a  deflection  of  54  feet,  and  the 
lower  pair  64  feet.     The  strain  at  the  points  of  support,  in  relation  to 
the  weight,  will  be  obtained  as  follows : 
Let  d  represent  the  deflection, 
w  the  weight, 
8  the  half  span, 
and  T  the  tension. 

T  =  ^ n/4X^TbS  or, 

The  cables  having  different  deflections,  the  strain  with  a  giyen  weight 
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^\\\  vary  in  each  pair  of  cables,  which  is  undoubtedly  a  defect  in  the 
bridge ;  because  in  the  suromer  the  lower  pair  will  do  the  principal 
duty,  and  in  winter  the  upper  pair.  There  is,  however,  such  an  abun- 
dance of  strength,  thnt  no  strain  can  ever  arise  on  either  cable  that 
approaches  the  limit  of  elasticity,  that  the  mean  deflection  of  59  feet 
will  fairly  represent  the  average  strain  on  the  cables. 

Therefore  T«^~g  s/4X  59'+  410-66»«  1'81. 

The  total  weight  between  the  towers  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Roebling 
at  1000  tons,  and  therefore  the  strain  on  the  cables  from  the  bridge 
alone  will  be  1810  tons.  The  ultimate  strt^ngth  of  the  four  cables  is 
estimated  from  actual  tests  of  each  wire  at  11,904  tons.*  The  ratio 
of  strength  to  the  ordinary  strain  will,  therefore,  be  as  6*5  to  1,  and 
the  strain  per  square  inch  of  iron  wire,  7'6  tons. 

The  strength  of  the  iron,  being  100,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  as  es- 
timated by  the  engineer,  is  unusually  high ;  but  it  is  arrived  at  by  actual 
test,  and  the  metal  was  of  the  best  quality,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  specification. t  The  capability  of  manufacturing  iron  to  resist 
tensile  strains,  of  such  superior  quality  to  that  used  for  girders,  pro- 
duces one  of  the  practical  advantages  of  the  suspension  principle,  by  re- 
ducing the  weight  of  the  structure,  which  in  large  spans  causes  the 
principal  strain  they  have  to  contend  with. 

As  the  weight  of  the  bridge  is  limited  by  regulation  to  SOO  tons, 
the  greatest  strain  on  the  cables,  including  the  weight  of  the  bridge 
itself,  will  not  exceed  2380  tons,  or  under  one-fifth  of  the  ultimate 
strength  of  the  cables,  and  therefore  it  is  fully  of  the  strength  required 
by  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  this  country  for  railway  bridges. 

On  the  Durability  of  the  Niagara  Suspension  Bridge. 

This,  like  every  railway  bridge  in  England,  has  been  subjected  to 
the  test  of  a  load  exceeding  what  it  can  be  subjected  to  in  practice ; 
there  is,  therefore,  a  margin  in  every  bridge  for  deterioration  of  a  de- 
termined amount,  being  the  difference  between  the  actual  test  of  the 
bridge  and  the  greatest  load  it  will  afterwards  receive. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  security  as  to  durability.  In  addition  to 
the  margin  obtained  by  actual  experiment,  there  is  a  much  greater 
intended  margin,  the  security  of  which  as  an  actual  test  of  strength 
depends  on  calculation ;  that  is  to  say,  the  ultimate  strength  of  the 
structure  is  intended  to  be  much  greater  than  the  test  applied ;  and 
in  the  case  of  the  Niagara,  is  estimated  to  be  equal  to  endure  a  strain 
of  five  times  the  test  applied,  including  the  weight  of  the  bridge  itself. 

In  comparing  the  durability  of  railway  structures,  the  certainty  of 
the  calculation  on  which  this  margin  depends  is  an  important  element 
in  the  question. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  deterioration  from  oxidation,  the  progress 

•The  irlre  was  manofiMTtiired  by  Menra.  Johnfoni,  of  Manchester,  Xngland. 

fSee  rrport  of  Mr.  Roebling^  CE.,  1866l  In  **  Public  Worki,  British  and  Aaierlcaii,"  pnbUahed  hw  Joha 
Woale^WUlghflolbor«u  — ,   i*  j    u-m 
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10  80  slow  that  its  operation  in  a  suspension  bridge,  where  every  part 
can  be  got  at  and  painted,  will  not  be  an  appreciable  amount.  Tube 
bridges,  or  any  structures  composed  of  thin  plates,  and  cells  difficult 
to  be  got  at,  will  be  more  liable  to  loss  of  strength  from  this  cause. 

Another  supposed  cause  of  decay  in  the  strength  of  iron  structures, 
is  the  alteration  in  the  mechanical  conditions  of  the  fibres  of  the  metal 
from  continual  Yibration.  There  is  no  doubt  that  violent  and  contin* 
nous  vibration  of  iron  will  affect  its  tensile  strength  after  a  length  of 
time,  but  it  is  clear  that  it  must  be  of  a  very  severe  character  to  pro- 
dace  any  injurious  result,  because  the  parts  of  machinery  of  various 
kinds,  and  none  more  so  than  a  marine  steam  engine,  have  to  endure 
an  amount  of  constant  vibration  which  would  soon  exhibit  itself  if  iron 
was  readily  affected.  That  steel  wire  will  bear  violent  vibration  with- 
out injury  is  proved  by  the  durability  of  musical  instruments,  and  the 
existence  of  suspension  bridges  constructed  without  girders  for  so 
many  years,  in  which  the  most  severe  vibration  occurs  in  every  gale 
of  wind  (as  is  so  forcibly  described  in  the  report  of  General  Pasley 
and  Mr.  Provis),  satisfies  me  that,  in  a  structure  like  the  Niagara 
Bridge,  where  the  cables  are  subjected  to  a  moderate  tension,  and  may 
be  said  to  be  free  from  vibration,  their  durability  will  not  be  less  than 
the  masonry  of  which  the  towers  are  built. 

In  large  girders,  which  are  admitted  to  be  of  necessity  much  heavier,, 
and  of  their  own  weight  to  create  a  larger  constant  strain  on  the  metal, 
the  destruction  will  be  more  rapid.  But  the  feature  in  girder  con-* 
structions  which  to  my  mind  renders  their  durability  doubtful,  is  the 
fact  that  they  depend  for  their  strength  and  safety  on  the  compressive, 
as  well  as  the  tensile  resistance  of  iron,  and  consequently  the  estimated 
margin  of  strength  is  more  doubtful,  because  the  power  of  a  bar  to  re- 
sist compression  is  not  always  correctly  measured,  as  in  a  tension  bar, 
by  the  section  of  metal.  As  long  as  a  compression  bar  or  tube  main- 
tains  its  figure,  its  power  of  resistance  is  in  proportion  to  the  section ; 
but  when  you  have  large  girders  to  deal  with,  and  serious  compressive 
Qtrains,  no  calculation  derived  from  model  experiments  is  to  be  de- 
pended on ;  an  engineer  cannot  be  certain  that  a  few  tons  in  excess 
of  his  actual  test  will  not  cause  buckling  and  the  destruction  of  the 
bridge,  and  therefore  there  does  not  exist  in  girders  or  arches  that 
certainty  of  durability  that  exists  in  a  properly  constructed  suspension 
fridge. 

Before  concluding  my  observations  on  the  Niagara  Bridge,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  say  a  few  words  on  its  imperfections  as  well  as  its  good  qua- 
lities. I  have  before  referred  to  the  two  cables  having  a  different 
amount  of  deflection,  which  it  appears  has  arisen  from  its  having  been 
designed  in  the  first  instance  for  road  traffic  alone.  The  effect  of  this 
is,  that  the  deflection  from  expansion  will  be  different  in  the  two  cables ; 
and  thus  the  principal  work  is  done  in  the  winter  by  the  upper  cable, 
and  in  the  summer  by  the  lower  cable.  This  difference,  which  amounts 
to  about  2  inches,  is  not  sufficient  to  bring  any  serious  strain  on  the 
cables,  but  it  is  calculated  to  cause  an  irregularity  in  the  weight  on 
Hke  suspension  rods,  which  may  possibly  lead  to  a  little  inconvenience. 
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A  second  objection  is,  the  nse  of  timber  for  the  longitudinal  truss- 
ing and  flooring.  It  is  objectionable  from  presenting  more  surface  to 
the  action  of  the  wind,  but  more  particularly  from  much  greater  weight 
of  material  being  required  to  gain  a  given  longitudinal  stiffness.  Fir 
timber  of  a  given  weight  will  extend  or  compress  2*5  times  the  amount 
of  a  similar  weight  of  good  wrought  iron,  although  the  specific  gravity 
is  as  1  to  10 ;  and  the  parts  of  an  iron  truss  or  girder  admit  of  being 
secured  together  so  as  to  retain  a  larger  proportion  of  the  action  of 
the  fibres  than  is  the  case  with  wood. 

A  suspension  bridge  should  have  the  platform  or  roadway  also  of 
iron,  so  as  to  act  as  a  horizontal  girder  and  resist  the  action  of  the 
wind.  By  the  use  of  iron  in  the  platform  and  girders,  a  weight  of  400 
tons  in  the  place  of  600  tons  of  timber  would  have  reduced  the  deflec- 
tion of  the  wave  to  one-third,  and  would  have  rendered  unnecessary 
any  anchorage  to  prevent  the  action  af  the  wind.* 

A  third  and  final  objection  applies  to  nearly  all  suspension  bridges, 
hitherto  constructed,  viz.,  the  cables  are  supported  on  carriages  on  roll- 
ers, instead  of  being  attached  to  the  towers. 

An  engineer,  when  he  constructs  an  arch,  would  not  expect  to  have 
a  rigid  structure  if  he  placed  the  abutment  on  rollers,  and  how  can  he 
expect  in  a  suspension  bridge  to  have  rigidity  if  he  adopts  a  similar 
expedient  ? 

We  are  apt  to  follow  what  has  been  previously  adopted  without  re- 
flection, and  desire  to  avoid  the  responsibility  of  a  change  of  an  adopted 
system  p  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  attaching  the  cables  to  the  towers 
if  they  are  of  iron,  and  constructed  so  as  to  act  as  vertical  girders,  to 
resist  the  inequality  of  the  weight  which  may  arise  on  the  different 
spans  of  a  bridge.  In  fact,  you  cannot  expect  perfect  rigidity  in  a 
suspension  bridge  as  they  are  now  constructed ;  but  there  is  no  reasoa 
why  they  should  not  be  treated  like  an  arch  reversed ;  and  if  they 
were  so  treated  there  is  nothing  in  the  suspension  principle  to  render 
them  less  rigid. 

There  is,  however,  no  intention  to  imply,  by  these  observations, 
that  the  Niagara  Bridge  is  less  durable  from  these  omissions  to  any 
appreciable  extent.  I  believe,  provided  the  timber  and  masonry  are 
kept  in  repair,  it  will  last  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  that  a  certain 
degree  of  motion  in  a  bridge  does  not  affect  its  strength  or  durability, 
provided  no  strain  in  any  part  exceeding  the  elasticity  is  produced ; 
at  the  same  time,  by  the  means  pointed  out,  the  undulation  and  vibra- 
tion, small  as  it  is,  would  be  considerably  reduced. f 

(To  be  Continued.) 

•Th«  tow«ra  should  alio  be  of  iron.  In  order  tb«t  the  ezpunsion  nmy  oormpond  with  U»t  of  the  miipeik- 
•loD  rude.  The  euHpensloB  rods  elmuld  be  at  right  anglee  to  the  cablM,  and  ftwer  In  number,  bj  which  th« 
tremor  iw  well  as  the  undulatiou  will  bo  reduced. 

fSce  the  report  of  Mr.  RoebUng^  CS^  In  the  £nf  mMr,  September  21, 1860^  Md  Uw.  Wwamk.  JmtL,  voL 
Xl,  Dec,  1800,  p.  861.  -^  -^ 

Query  reepecting  Suspension  Bridges. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Jouroftl  of  the  Franklin  Institute. 

Sib  : — I  may  be  mistaken  (and  if  so,  shall  be  glad  to  have  my  error 
corrected)  in  believing  that  the  design  for  a  suspension  bridge  of  four 
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spans  of  one  thousand  feet  eacb,  and  two  spans  of  fire  hundred  feet 
each,  which  I  prepared  early  in  the  year  1851  immediately  after  my 
return  from  the  Panama  Railroad,  and  which  was  exhibited  for  several 
months  of  that  year  in  the  reading-room  of  your  Institute,  was  the 
first  proposition  for  applying  that  principle  to  railroad  purposes  on 
a  large  scale.  The  design  (which  is  fresh  in  the  memories  of  many 
visitors  at  your  rooms)  was  prepared  with  the  object  of  showing  the 

fracticability  of  uniting  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  Railroad  of 
Pennsylvania  with  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  of  New  Jersey 
by  crossing  the  River  Delaware  at  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  with-> 
out  either  obstructing  the  navigation  of  the  river,  or  incurring  an  ex- 
cessive expense.  The  entrance  to  the  bridge  on  the  Philadelphia  side 
was  at  Second  Street ;  and  the  floor  was  placed  100  feet  above  high 
water,  so  that  the  few  large  vessels  which  ascend  above  Market  Street 
could  pass  with  ease  by  striking  their  top-gallant  masts;  a  very  simple 
operation  requiring  but  a  few  minutes  to  perform.  The  rigidity  of 
the  bridge  was  provided  for  on  the  same  general  principle  as  in  the  Nia- 
gara Suspension  Bridge  built  since  that  time ;  namely,  by  strong  tim- 
ber trussing  about  twenty  feet  deep,  put  together  on  the  system  well 
known  as  the,  so-called,  Burr's  plan,  but  omitting  the  wooden  arches. 
The  entire  design  was  very  much  the  same  as  I  should  now  adopt  if 
called  on  to  plan  such  a  bridge.  My  drawing  was  also  placed  in  your  an- 
nual exhibition  of  1851 ;  and  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  public  room 
of  the  Merchants  Exchange,  where  it  remained  for  several  months ; 
and  from  which  it  was  taken  during  my  absence  in  South  America 
engaged  in  the  exploration  of  Humboldt's  proposed  interoceanic  canal 
routes  in  1852.  It  elicited  one  or  two  notices  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  day ;  but  was  very  generally  regarded  as  a  chimerical  proposition. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain  by  whom  it  was  removed.  If  this 
notice  should  meet  the  eye  of  any  person  acquainted  with  its  present 
whereabouts,  he  will  confer  a  favor  by  informing  me  of  it. 

John  C.  Trautwinb. 

PhUndelphla,  Dm.  7, 1860. 


MECHANICS,  PHYSICS,  AND  CHEMISTRY. 


>nv  For  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute. 

Allays  of  Cadmium.    By  B.^^pon,  M.  D. 

In  a  former  communication,*  I  took  occasion  to  speak  in  general 
terms  of  some  of  the  properties  of  cadmium  as  exhibited  in  combina- 
tion with  other  metals,  in  order  to  draw  attention  to  certain  charac- 
teristics which  appeared  to  have  been  overlooked  heretofore.  I  now 
propose  to  speak  of  some  of  its  specific  combinations  by  way  of  illus- 
trating its  properties  in  particular  connexions.  I  confine  myself  to 
the  results  of  my  own  experiments. 

These  experiments  were  made  at  different  periods,  as  occasion 

« Joanul  of  the  FranUin  laftiAate  for  August,  IMO,  page  113. 
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prompted,  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  alloys  possessing  propem 
ties  suitable  for  particular  uses.  Although  they  cannot  but  fall  short 
in  value  to  what  a  more  methodical  investigation  might  have  educed, 
it  is  hoped  they  may  not  be  altogether  without  interest. 

Cadmium  in  its  general  characters  has  a  greater  resemblance  to  tin 
than  to  other  metals.  It  has  less  lustre,  tarnishes  more  readily  in 
the  atmosphere,  is  considerably  harder,  and  requires  a  higher  beat  for 
its  fusion.  It  has  a  sort  of  milk-white  glistening  color,  approaching 
a  silver-white,  with  a  blue  tinge,  somewhat  like  zinc.  Its  melting 
point  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  lead.  At  a  low  red  heat  it  .vola- 
tilizes, giving  off  orange-colored  fumes ;  at  a  higher  heat  it  flashes 
and  detonates,  and  if  the  heat  be  still  raised  it  bursts  into  flame  with 
an  explosion.  It  is  perfectly  malleable,  and  has  considerable  tena- 
city.* In  flexibility  or  toughness,  or  coherence  of  its  particles,  as 
indicated  by  flexion  and  torsion,t  it  is  inferior  to  tin,  ranking  with 
lead.  It  dissolves  rapidly  in  nitric  acid,  is  acted  on  feebly  by  muri- 
atic acid,  and  very  slightly  by  sulphuric  acid.  (Neither  of  the  last 
named  acids  evinced  a  perceptible  action  immediately ;  after  remain- 
ing some  hours  in  strong  muriatic  acid,  the  metal  became  blackened, 
small  bubbles  (hydrogen)  clinging  to  the  surface,  and  a  minute  quan- 
tity of  black  particles  being  detached  from  it ;  immersed  the  same 
length  of  time  in  sulphuric  acid,  the  surface  of  the  metal  was  not  per- 
ceptibly discolored,  though  slightly  clouded,  presenting  a  ''deadened" 
appearance ;  no  bubbles  were  visible.) 

It  tarnishes  at  once  in  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash,  but  the 
iolvent  action  of  this  menstruum  upon  it  appears  to  be  very  feeble. 

Electrically,  it  is  highly  positive  with  respect  to  gold  and  silver. 
When  pieces  of  gold  and  cadmium,  placed  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
tongue,  are  brought  in  contact  in  the  nsual  method,  a  powerful  gal- 
vanic action  results,  producing  a  remarkably  pungent,  disagreeable, 
and  persistent  taste,  with  a  sense  of  excoriation  of  the  tongue  and 
even  lips.  The  impression  produced  by  cadmium  and  silver  in  the 
same  way,  is  also  very  pungent,  but  the  taste  is  not  so  disagreeable. 

With  some  metals,  cadmium  appears  to  have  little  affinity ;  with 
others,  its  affinity  is  very  strong. 

Its  volatility  renders  its  combination  with  the  less  fusible  metals 
somewhat  difficult  under  ordinary  circumstances,  although  probably 
not  in  general  more  so  than  is  the  case  with  zinc. 

Cadmium  and  Copper  have  too  little  affinity  to  alloy  well.  It  is 
difficult  to  make  them  unite  by  means  of  the  blow-pipe;^  the  process 

•Pbllllpt,  Ifaniut]  of  Hetftllnrgy,  nuges  It  ia  the  order  of  nmUeablUty,  below  tla,  but  NboTe  lead;  in  duo- 
tllity  Uelow  both.  I  do  not  renieiober  having  «e«n  its  tenncity  Indicated.  Whet  I  mean  by  **  perfvct,**  aa 
applied  to  malleabfllty,  is  that  the  metal  is  aaaceptible  of  being  hemmered  down  to  thin  platee  without  anj 
cracks  or  breaks  at  the  edgse. 

1 1  am  at  a  loss  Ibr  a  good  term  to  denote  thlsqaallty,  or  the  amovut  of  flezloa  which  metals  in  the  fbrm 
of  bars  are  enabled  to  endure  before  breaking.  The  flexibility  or  tonghm^s  of  the  following  metals,  as  indi- 
cated by  bending  at  right  angles  back  and  forth,  is  represented  by  the  order  in  which  they  are  namml,  to 
wit :  1,  Tin  (the  most  flexible  of  metals) ;  2,  Gold  (pure);  8,  Platinum;  4,  Oadmlum  and  Lead;  &,  SUter; 
«,  Copper;  7,  Zinc. 

^The  experiments  detaned  in  the  present  paper  were  made  with  the  comnon  blow-pipe,  upon  a  eharooal 
ffupport,  using  borax  to  promote  nnkia,  and  tn  prerent  Toiatilization  of  cadmium.  As  a  ftirther  precaution 
•gainst  To1atiIiBation«  the  cadmium  should  be  kept  a  little  separate  fhrni  the  other  metal  (or  alloy),  directing 
the  Jet  of  flame  at  first  upon  the  latter  until  melted,  or  at  least  heated  to  nidiMM»  which  In  most  caaea  wiU 
tufllcfl^  when  the  two  are  to  he  brought  quickly  In  contact. 
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SBiut  be  managed  with  care ;  it  is  generally  attended  with  crackling, 
and  mnch  volatilization  of  cadmium.  If  copper  be  used  in  excess, 
the  alloy  is  likely  to  be  porous  or  cavernous,  presenting  a  spongy 
structure,  owing  to  the  retention  of  vaporized  particles  of  cadmium 
which  refused  to  enter  into  combination.  On  remelting  the  compound, 
a  portion  of  the  cadmium  volatilizes  and  extricates  itself,  bubbling  up 
through  the  fused  mass,  and  on  this  again  cooling  and  solidifying, 
jagged  protrusions  break  through  the  crust,  like  scoria.  So,  too,  if 
brought  to  a  red  heat,  though  not  melted,  a  portion  of  the  cadmium 
oozes  out  and  escapes  in  fumes.  When,  however,  cadmium  is  in  ex- 
cess, the  union  is  more  intimate  and  perfect,  the  structure  of  the  alloy 
being  compact  throughout. 

3  parts  (by  weight)  of  cadmium  and  1  part  copper,  form  a  white, 
brittle  alloy,  of  compact  and  homogeneous  structure.  It  breaks  like 
glass  at  a  tap  of  the  hammer,  with  a  pearl-like  fracture,  presenting 
smooth  glistening  facets  of  a  very  clear  white  color,  resembling  very 
nearlv  the  fractured  surface  of  antimony,  but  surpassing  it  in  bril- 
liancy. Upon  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  its  surface  acquires  a  yel- 
low tinge.  It  melts  at  a  red  heat,  or  at  about  the  melting  point  of  an* 
timony. 

1  part  cadmium,  1  copper. — A  brittle,  yellowish-white  alloy,  breaks 
under  a  light  blow  with  a  granular  fracture.  Upon  exposure,  the 
Burfaoe  assumes  a  deep  yellow  color. 

1  cadmium,  2  to  4  copper.  The  metals  in  these  proportions  com- 
bine imperfectly  under  the  blow-pipe.  The  compounds  are  brittle  or 
but  slightly  malleable,  and  have  a  red  copperish  color. 

Cadmium  and  Platinum  combine  at  a  full  red  heat,  with  a  sort  of 
explosion  (?).  It  was  difficult  to  form  this  alloy  with  the  blow-pipe. 
The  cadmium  fumed,  crackled,  and  burned,  in  spite  of  any  manage- 
ment ;  and  when  combination  took  place,  the  percussion  was  such  as 
to  blow  the  mass  from  the  support.  Melted  in  a  crucible  under  borax, 
there  was  a  slight  detonation,  but  no  combustion  or  fumes. 

1  cadmium,  1  platinum,  form  a  hard,  brittle  alloy,  breaking  at  a 
tap  of  the  hammer  with  a  crystalline  fracture,  of  a  gray  color,  having 
a  purplish  tint  resembling  bismuth. 

1  cadmium,  8  platinum :  similar  to  the  last  in  character  and  appear- 
ance, but  still  more  brittle,  shattering  to  fragments  under  a  slight 
blow.  It  has  a  clear  gray  color,  and  a  higher  metallic  lustre  than  the 
preceding. 

Cadmium  and  NickeL  With  nickel  I  could  not  effect  a  combina* 
tion,  the  metals  appearing  to  have  no  affinity  whatever,  the  cadmium 
burning  away,  and  the  nickel  not  the  least  affected. 

Tin  and  nickel  under  the  same  circumstances  combine,  forming  an 
iron-gray  brittle  compound. 

Cadmium  and  Silver  unite  readily  by  the  blow-pipe,  with  little  ten^ 
dency  on  the  part  of  the  cadmium  to  volatilize ;  showing  a  strong  af- 
finity between  the  metals. 

1  cailmium,  1  silver  (pure),  form  a  gray-white  alloy,  of  the  color  of 
platinum  with  a  violet  shade.  It  is  very  hard  to  the  knife.  It  has  a 
Vol,.  XLL— Turd  8seiks«— No.  1.— Jamuabt,  1861.  S    ' 
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firm  homogeneous  texture.  In  hammering,  it  evinces  considerable 
malleability,  but  is  disposed  to  cleave  under  repeated  blows.  If  an- 
nealed during  the  process,  it  is  highly  malleable.  When  condensed 
by  hammering,  it  breaks  easily,  presenting  a  close-grained  fracture ; 
but  when  previously  annealed,  it  bears  flexion  back  and  forth  nearly 
as  well  as  copper. 

2  cadmium,  1  silver.  Very  hard,  superior  to  sine  in  this  respect. 
Color  bluish-gray  similar  to  that  of  zinc,  but  has  more  lustre.  Not 
malleable,  cracking  through  the  centre  with  a  coarse  fracture. 

1  cadmium,  2  silver.  This  is  also  a  very  hard  alloy,  apparently 
harder  than  the  last  mentioned.  It  has  a  yellowish«white  color,  with 
a  beautiful  violet  hue.  It  is  perfectly  malleable,  and  has  great  tens- 
city.  The  difficulty  with  which  it  fuses  is  remarkable,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  common  theory  as  to  the  fusibility  of  alloys.  Tested  by 
the  side  of  ordinary  silver  solder  on  silver  plate,  it  did  not  melt  under 
the  heat  which  flowed  the  solder,  and  only  when  the  silver  began  to 
melt.     It  is  nearly  tasteless. 

*  2  cadmium,  8  silver.   Similar  to  the  last  in  general  characters,  bat 
in  color  approximates  more  to  a  true  yellow. 

Cadmium^  Silver^  and  Tin.  Alloys  consisting  of  1  cadmium,  2  sil- 
ver, 4  tin ;  and  2  cadmium,  1  silver,  2  tin,  are  hard,  malleable,  and 
possess  considerable  tenacity. 

Cadmium  and  Gold  combine  perfectly  and  with  remarkable  readi- 
ness. Properly  managed,  the  union  takes  place  without  hissing, 
crackling,  or  detonation  (as  I  was  led  to  anticipate  from  the  caftes  of 
copper  and  platinum),  and  the  cadmium  shows  no  disposition  to  es- 
cape by  volatilization.  The  affinity  of  these  metals  is  extraordinary. 
No  sooner  is  the  cadmium  brought  in  contact  with  the  melted  gold 
than  the  metals  seem  literally  to  leap  into  each  other's  embrace,  blend- 
ing instantly  into  a  homogeneous  compound.  Their  compounds  ap- 
pear to  fuse  at  a  temperature  less  than  the  mean  of  the  melting  point 
of  the  constituents. 

1  cadmium,  2  gold  (pure),  unite  perfectly  and  with  great  facility 
(as  above  described),  forming  a  splendent  round  button  ;  color,  white 
with  a  yellow  tinge.  Very  hard  to  the  knife.  Not  malleable,  break- 
ing through  the  centre  with  a  crystalline  fracture. 

The  alloys  with  gold  continue  brittle  until  the  cadmium  is  reduced 
to  one-eighth  part  or  less. 

1  cadmium,  9  gold.  This  is  of  a  greenish-yellow  or  brass  color. 
Very  malleable  if  annealed  during  the  process  of  hammering.  In 
toughness  or  flexibility  similar  to  copper.  Its  fusibility  is  nearly  the 
aame  as  ordinary  18  carat  gold. 

Cadmium^  Qoldy  and  Silver,     The  addition  of  silver  to  alloys  of 

Sid  and  cadmium  increases  their  malleability,  but  diminishes  their 
Bibility. 

1  cadmium,  9  gold,  2  silver.  In  color  this  resembles  the  last  named, 
although  somewhat  paler.  It  is  perfectly  malleable,  hammering  out 
thin,  with  smooth,  unbroken  edges.  It  is  infusible  at  the  melting 
point  of  20  carat  gold,  but  melts  and  flows  on  pure  gold.    It  will  be 
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oWrred  that  this  and  the  preceding  case  famish  results  diflerent  from 
what  generally  holds  good  in  respect  to  gold  alloys,  the  fusibility  of 
irhich  is  usually  increased  by  lowering  the  standard  of  fineness,  and 
also,  the  standard  remaining  the  same,  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
eonstituents,  especially  when  each  of  these  is  less  fusible  than  gold. 
Thus,  18  carat  gold  melts  more  easily  than  20  carat,  and  16  carat 
more  easily  than  18.  Again,  gold  of  the  same  standard,  say  18  carat, 
18  more  fusible  when  alloyed  with  both  silver  and  copper  than  when 
alloyed  with  but  one  of  these  metals.  But  the  alloy  last  described, 
although  both  lower  in  standard  and  having  a  greater  number  of  con- 
stituents than  the  one  preceding  it,  requires  a  much  higher  heat  for 
its  fusion. 

Cadmium^  Gold^  and  Copper.  The  compounds  of  these  metals  are 
interesting  on  account  of  their  fasibility ;  the  most  decided  effect, 
other  qualities  considered,  being  produced  when  nearly  equal  propor- 
tions of  copper  and  cadmium  are  used  in  the  combination  with  gold. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  whereas  silver  added  to  compounds  of  cad- 
mium and  gold  raises  the  melting  point,  copper,  although  less  fusible 
than  silver,  lowers  it. 

1  part  cadmium,  4  copper,  25  gold  (bringing  the  gold  to  the  stand- 
ard of  20  carat),  form  a  very  malleable  alloy,  of  a  tawny  copper 
color.  It  is  but  little  more  fusible  than  20  carat  gold  alloyed  with 
copper  and  silver. 

1  cadmium,  1  copper,  10  gold  (equal  to  20  carat  gold).  An  orange 
colored  alloy ;  hard,  malleable,  and  tenacious.  It  has  a  pungent, 
disagreeable,  **  brassy  "  taste.  It  melts  and  flows  with  facility  on  16 
carat  gold  solder,  and  also  on  silver  plate ;  but  is  less  fusible  than  sil- 
ver solder.  In  practice,  it  is  required  for  safe  working  that  gold  sol- 
der (alloyed  with  copper  and  silver  in  proportions  insuring  the  great- 
est fusibility)  should  be  at  least  4  carats  below  the  standard  of  the 
gold  on  which  it  is  to  be  worked.  But  the  reverse  holds  in  the  ex- 
amples just  cited,  even  when  the  same  constituents  are  used,  if  only 
used  in  different  proportions. 

The  melting  point  of  the  alloy  is  further  lowered  by  reducing  the 
proportion  of  gold,  but  this  impairs  the  qualities  of  malleability  and 
tenacity. 

Equal  parts  of  cadmium,  copper,  and  gold,  produce  a  silver-white, 
brittle  alloy,  which  cleaves  asunder  under  a  smart  blow,  presenting  a 
granular  fracture.  It  melts  below  a  red  heat,  a  little  above  the  melt- 
ing point  of  zinc,  but  below  that  of  antimony. 

Cadmium^  0-oldy  Copper^  and  Silver.  Silver  added  to  combinations 
of  cadmium,  gold,  and  copper,  promotes  tenacity  and  diminishes  fusi- 
bility, but  less  decidedly  than  in  the  case  of  compounds  of  gold  and 
cadmium.  By  varying  the  proportions  of  these  four  metals,  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  gold  color  may  be  imitated. 

1  cadmium,  1  copper,  2  silver,  20  gold  (fineness  20  carats).  A 
bright  ^^  yellow-gold  "  color.  Perfectly  malleable.  Much  less  fusible 
than  ordinary  20  carat  gold. 

1  cadmium,  2  copper,  1  silver  (20  carat).  Color  nearly  that  of 
pure  gold*    Malleable.     Somewhat  more  fusible  than  20  carat  gold. 
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1  cadmium,  1  copper,  2  silver,  12  gold  (18  carat).  Very  malleable. 
A  rich  yellow  color.     Similar  in  fusibility  to  the  last. 

1  cadmium,  2  copper,  1  silver,  12  gold  (18  carat).  Malleable. 
Nearly  a  pure  gold  color.  .  Melts  readily  on  gold  solder.  Barely 
•melts  on  silver  plate.  This  is  somewhat  less  fusible  than  gold  alloyed 
to  20  carat  standard  by  the  use  of  equal  parts  of  cadmium  and  cop- 
per. It  is  liable  to  the  same  objection  of  having  a  ^^  brassy  taste" — 
a  characteristic  which  appertains  to  all  alloys  of  gold,  no  matter  how 
.fine,  which  contain  both  cadmium  and  copper. 

The  quantity  of  gold  may  be  further  reduced  in  the  above  formulae 
without  perceptible  damage  in  respect  to  color. 

Cadmium^  Copper^  and  Silver.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  rich 
and  varied  colors  exhibited  by  the  different  combinations  of  these 
metals. 

In  their  physical  properties  these  alloys  are  all  hard.  If  silver, 
or  silver  and  copper,  be  in  excess,  they  are  malleable.  If  cadmium, 
or  cadmium  and  copper,  be  much  in  excess,  they  are  brittle.  But  in 
either  case,  they  have  greater  malleability  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, judging  from  the  brittleness  of  the  mixtures  of  cadmium  and 
copper.  We  witness  here  the  remarkable  effect  of  silver  as  a  bond  of 
affinity  between  these  two  metals,  in  promoting  their  union  and  chang- 
ing the  character  of  the  joint  result. 

Equal  parts  cadmium,  copper,  and  silver,  unite  readily  with  very 
little  volatilization  of  cadmium.  The  alloy  is  harder  than  that  of 
equal  parts  of  silver  and  cadmium,  and  nearly  the  same  or  somewhat 
superior  in  malleability  and  tenacity,  being  highly  malleable  and  pos- 
sessing considerable  strength.  It  has  a  pale,  pinkish-yellow  color.  If 
cadmium  be  somewhat  in  excess,  the  malleability  is  impaired,  and  the 
color  approaches  more  to  violet. 

1  cadmium,  1  copper,  2  silver.  Combination  takes  place  with  £»- 
cility.  A  very  handsome  alloy,  compact  in  texture.  Perfectly  mal- 
leable, and  has  great  tenacity,  resembling  in  these  respects  the  alloy 
consisting  of  1  part  cadmium,  and  2  parts  silver.  Color,  yellowish- 
white,  with  a  golden  hue. 

1  cadmium,  2  copper,  1  silver.  These  proportions  do  not  combine 
BO  readily  as  in  the  two  preceding  cases.  In  respect  to  malleability 
and  tenacity,  the  alloy  is  somewhat  inferior  to  the  first  named,  but 
superior  to  the  last.  Color,  pale  copperish-red,  or  pink.  An  alloy 
of  1  cadmium,  3  copper,  2  silver,  has  a  redder  color,  but  is  very  simi- 
lar in  other  qualities. 

5  cadmium,  3  copper,  4  silver.  This  is  but  slightly  malleable.  It 
possesses  a  fine  lilac  color. 

2  cadmium,  1  copper,  8  silver;  Perfectly  malleable.  Color,  a  beau- 
tiful light  violet. 

3  cadmium,  1  copper,  2  silver.  But  slightly  malleable.  It  has  a 
very  rich  violet  color. 

Thus  it  appears,  by  different  proportions  of  these  metals,  we  pro- 
duce all  the  richer  tints  of  the  rainbow — the  various  combinations 
of  violet,  yellow,  red.    These  alloys  admit  of  a  high  polish,  and. 
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doabtlesa,  some  of  them  would  prove  valuable  substitutes  for  silver, 
for  certain  uses. 

In  these  descriptions,  it  has  appeared  necessary  to  deal  with  speci- 
fic proportions,  in  a  variety  of  forms.  We  cannot  rely  upon  general- 
ization, nor  upon  what  is  predicated  upon  single  instances,  as  to  the 
behavior  and  products  of  metals  in  combination  with  others.  De- 
scriptions not  based  upon  any  specific  formula  convey  little  or  no  posi- 
tive information,  and  may  lead  into  error.  When  but  a  single  for- 
mula is  given,  or  if,  when  none  is  given,  we  are  to  take  equivalent 
proportions  as  being  intended,  the  facts  frequently  show,  at  every  con- 
siderable departure  on  either  side  from  the  formula  given  or  intended, 
results  essentially  different  from  those  described. 

In  another  paper,  I  propose  to  speak  of  some  of  the  combinations 
of  catlmium  with  the  softer  metals. 

StMhfiUa^Nov.UtlSeo. 


ElectHe  Zincing:  Process  of  MM.  Person  and  Sirs. 

In  one  hundred  parts  of  water,  dissolve  10  parts  of  alum  and  one 
part  of  oxide  of  zinc ;  this  is  the  zincing  bath,  and  it  is  well  to  keep 
it  at  15^.  The  pieces  which  it  is  designed  to  zinc,  being  first  cleansed, 
are  so  arranged  as  to  constitute  the  negative  pole  of  a  pile ;  at  th« 
positive  pole,  are  piled  one  or  two  sheets  of  zinc,  having  the  form  of 
the  pieces  to  be  zinced,  and  about  the  same  dimensions.  The.  poles 
of  the  pile  thus  disposed  are  plunged  into  the  alum  bath.  By  the  ae* 
tion  of  a  current  of  a  single  element,  whose  size  increases  with  :Uie 
size  of  the  pieces  to  be  zinced,  the  reduction  of  the  zinc  is  aecoizk 
plisbed  as  easily  as  that  of  copper  in  galvano-plating,  and  its  deposit 
takes  place  indifferently  on  all  metals,  as  well  upon  platina  as  on  copp 
per  or  iron. 

When  the  zinced  copper  is  heated,  a  coating  of  brass  is  formed,  and 
this  may  receive  various  applications.  Raising  the  temperature  of  the 
zinced  iron  increases  the  adhesion  of  the  coating  of  zinc.  MM.  Per* 
Bon  and  Sire  affirm  that  the  thickness  of  the  coating  increases  propor- 
tionally to  the  time :  that  the  reduced  zinc  has  all  the  properties  of 
the  purest  zinc,  and  that  it  completely  prevents  the  oxidation  of  the 
object  covered  with  it.-^Co$mo8f  November,  I860. 


F6r  tlM  JottTDAl  of  ttie  Franklin  Initltttto. 

Particulars  of  the  U.  S.  Steamer  Dacotah. 

This  vessel  was  one  of  the  seven  second-class  sloops  recently  bnik 
by  the  Government. 

The  hull  was  built  at  the  Navy  Yard,  Norfolk,  from  the  design  of 
the  late  Samuel  T.  Hartt. 

The  engines  were  constructed  by  Messrs.  Murray  and  Hazzleburst, 
of  Baltimore.  The  contract  for  the  machinery  required  a  speed  of  14 
miles  per  hour  with  an  additional  compensation  for  a  speed  of  15  ^ta^ 
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tute  miles  per  hour  for  six  consecntiye  hours.     The  following  are  the 
principal  dimensions: 

Hull.— Length  between  perpendicolart,  198  (t  6  int.  Do.  for  tonnage,  327  ft.  Ex- 
treme breadth,  32  ft.  9  ins.  Depth  of  hold,  9  ft.  8}  in».  Draft  of  water,  13  ft.  Ton- 
nage, 1150  46-95  tons.  Diisplacement  at  above  draft,  1368-74  ft.  Area  of  immeraed 
section,  365  aq.  ft.     Do  load  water  line,  2663  gq.  ft. 

Engines. — Two  horizontal  geared  engines.  Diameter  of  cylinder,  5  ft.  3  inp.  Length 
of  stroke,  3  ft.  Diameter  of  crank  shaft,  1  ft.  1  in.  Do.  of  screw  do.,  10^  ins.  Do.  of 
apur  wheel,  8  ft.  Do.  of  pinion,  3  ft.  6  ins.  Proportion  of  gearing,  2-23  to  i.  Maxi- 
mum pressure  of  steam,  35  lbs.    Do.  revolutions,  35. 

The  engines  are  fitted  with  independent  steam  and  exhaust  slide 
valves.  The  expansion  of  steam  is  effected  by  the  link  motion,  which 
is  regulated  by  an  adjustable  attachment. 

Two  surface  condensers.  Number  of  tubes  in  each,  2856.  External  diameter  of  do., 
|-in.  Length  of  do.,  4  ft.  Thickneaa  of  tube-sheets,  1  in.  Diameter  of  air  pump,  1  ft. 
8  ins.    Length  of  stroke,  3  ft. 

Two  air  pumps  double-acting,  one  side  being  used  for  fresh  water 
and  the  other  side  salt  water.  The  steam  is  condensed  upon  the  out- 
side of  the  tubes.  One  end  of  the  tubes  is  made  fast,  the  other  pass- 
ing freely  through  the  other  sheet,  but  is  packed  with  gum  washes 
according  to  the  patent  of  William  Sewell,  Esq. 

Boilers.— Two. — HorixonUl  tubular.  Length  of  boilers,  10  ft.  6  ins.  Breadth  of 
do.,  24. ft.  6  ins.  Height  do.,  exclusive  of  steam  chimney,  10  ft.  3  ins.  Do.,  inclusive 
of  do.,  14  fi.  3  ins.  Total  number  of  furnaces,  16.  Width  of  eight  do.,  2  ft.  10  ins. 
Do.,  1  ft.  10  ins.  Length  of  grates,  6  ft.  4  ins.  Number  of  tubes,  896.  External  di- 
ameter of  do.,  3  ins.  Length  of  do.,  7  ft.  6  ins.  Total  grate  surface,  268  sq.  ft.  Do* 
heating  surface,  6800  sq.  ft.  Steam  room»  1300  cub.  ft.  Diameter  of  smoke  pipe,  7  ft. 
Height  of  do.  above  grates,  44  ft. 

Pbopillib. — Diameter,  12  ft.  6  ins.  Length  at  hub,  2  ft.  Do.  at  peripbeiy,  2  ft.  3  ins. 
Number  of  blades,  3. 

At  the  hub  the  pitch  is  that  of  a  true  screw  of  17  feet  pitch.  At 
the  periphery  the  pitch  expands  from  17  to  19  feet. 

Although  the  engines  are  geared  they  are  not  aboTe  the  water  line 
*-the  centres  of  the  spur  wheel  and  pinion  being  in  the  horizontal  line 
through  the  centre  of  the  cylinder.  This  is  accomplished  by  making 
the  after  connecting-rod  in  two  parts — separated  to  allow  the  shaft  to 
pass  through  and  permit  the  vibration  of  the  rod  with  the  re?olution  of 
the  crank. 

The  eccentrics  work  upon  a  shaft  separate  and  above  the  crank 
shaft,  to  which  motion  is  communicated  by  means  of  gearing.  The  screw 
shaft  passing  through  the  dead  wood  is  covered  with  brass  and  is  fitted 
with  lignum  vitse  bearings.  The  shaft  is  fitted  with  a  cone  thrust  and 
the  ordinary  collar  thrust. 

The  bunkers  stow  240  tons  of  coal.  The  weight  of  machinery,  spars, 
and  water  in  boilers,  &c.,  is  277*76  tons. 

In  accordance  with  the  contract,  the  vessel  passed  a  satisfactory 
trial  at  sea  for  one  week,  and  during  four  consecutive  hours  maintained 
9k  speed  of  13-2  knots  or  15*24  statute  miles  per  hour.    The  following 
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is  a  specimen  of  indicator  diagrams  taken  at  the  above  speed.     Date 
Maj  80th,  1860,  2  hours  80  minutes,  P.  M. 

Kevolations  per  minute,  • 

Prct-ure  of  iteam. 

Vacuum,  • 

Thnittle, 

Mren  preeeure, 

Hofte  power. 


AOer  EDgine. 
(full  liaea.) 

Porward  Engln*. 
(dutted  Hum,) 

36 

35 

32 

32 

26 

26-5 

Wide  open* 
2916 

WtJe  open. 
29-8 

678-43 

67129 

./ 

.y^'^                     " 

An  abstract  from  her  log  shows  a  consumption  of  2-81  lbs.  of  coal 
per  hour  per  horse  power.  The  contract  specified  that  the  consump- 
tion should  not  exceed  2*9  lbs. 

Armament. — Two  11-inch  pivot  guns  and  four  32-pounder  guns. 

The  Daeotah  is  now  attached  to  the  squadron  for  the  East  Indies  and 
China  Seas.  J.  H.  W. 


Tor  tiM  Jonmal  of  the  Franklin  Initltnta. 

Power  required  to  Overcome  the  Reeietanee  of  the  Feed  Pumpe  of  the 

U.  S.  S.  Frigate  Powhatan.    By  Wm.  H.  Shock,  Chief  Engineer, 

U.  S.  Navy. 

I  was  anxious  to  ascertain  with  some  degree  of  certainty  the  amount 
of  power  required  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  feed  pumps  of  the 
Powhatan^  and,  as  preliminary  to  that  investigation,  the  annexed 
plate  of  diagrams  was  taken  under  different  conditions  of  the  check 
valves  on  the  boilers,  as  follows : 

Check  valves  wide  open. 

^^         at  usual  working  point. 
"         close  shut. 

I  dremed  these  three  points  sufficient  for  the  investigation,  thinking 
that  any  deviation  from  them  in  practice  would  not  materially  modify 
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the  result.     In  this  I  was  correct,  as  will  be  seen  upon  ezaminaUon 
of  the  diagrams,  and  the  tabulated  H.  P.  deduced  therefrom. 

The  average  pressure  of  steam,  revolutions,  &c.,  &c.,  were  taken 
from  the  dailj  engine  diagrams,  and  were  as  follows: 

8te«m  per  gauRe,  •  *  .  .  ^     H}  lb«« 

Revolutions  per  oiinute,  •  .  •  9*3    ** 

Vacuum,  •-  ...  •  .  .25     iochflfl* 

Hot-well,  .  .  .  .  •  \W 

DlMBN8I0tf8  or  PUHPS,  &0.  • 

Diameter  of  pumpa,  .  .  .8     inches. 

Stroke  of  ••  .  ,  .  42        •* 

Dinmeter  (internal)  of  feed  pipea,  .  .      4^       ** 

Weixht  on  aafcty  feed  vtilve,  .  .  204     Iba. 

Preaaure  per  aquare  inch  on  aafety  feed  valve,  .     20*7   ** 

From  diagrams  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  Plate  I,  it  is  found  that  the  power  ne- 
cessary to  overcome  resistance  of  feed  pumps  was  as  follows:* 

No.  1  SB  1*12  borae  powera. 
•«    2  B  M» 

•<    3  »   1  ft8  <<  >  Check  valvea  at  their  uaual 

«<    4  i-    1-48  -  5      working  lift. 

"     6  —   1-73  •« 

«<     6  >-   1  54  *' 

Mean.  1-44  « 

As  the  investigation  was  to  ascertain  more  particularly  the  power 
absorbed  by  the  pumps  under  their  normal  working  condition,  we 
shall  use  those  diagrams  only  which  were  taken  at  that  time,  and  as- 
sume their  mean  resistance  to  be  the  measure  of  power  absorbed  by 
each  pump,  as  follows : 

No.  8  —  Vh%  n.p. 

"     4  —   1-48     " 

C  —   1-62    •« 

D  —  1-70     ••  . 

Mean,  1-57    « 

And  1-57  X  4  =  6*28  H.  p.  as  the  total  resistance  of  the  four  pumps. 
The  engines  at  the  time  were  developing  527*58  H.  p.^  6*28,  or  1*19 
per  centum,  of  which  was  being  absorbed  by  the  feed  pumps. 

Diagrams  A,  B,  c,  &c.,  were  taken  under  nearly  the  same  conditions 
of  steam,  revolutions,  &c.,~  &c. 

The  following  tabulated  statement  shows  thd  pump  resistance  as 
determined  by  each  diagram  on  that  day  :* 

Aw  I  '28  bofse  powera.- 

B  —  1  26  •« 

G  i-  1-52    .        **  .  >    Check  valvea  at  their  lisual 

D  —  l-TO  ««  J  working  lilt 

£  —  1-68  « 

P  —  1-91  « 

Mean,  1 63  « 

When  Plate  of  diagrams  A,  B,  c,  fcc,  was  taken,  the  engines  were 
developing  600  horse  powers,  1'045  per  centum  of  which  was  ex- 
hausted in  overcoming  the  resistance  of  the  pumps. 

*  It  will  be  obaerred  that  the  /rwi'ofi  reflfltiince  of  the  pomp  plangers.  Is  not  aB  element  In  the  abora 
calculatlona,  not  becanse  it  waa  of  no  iniportonoe,  but  simply  fWxm  the  liict  that  it  was  impoaaible  to  arrive 
at  a  correct  eBt{niat«  of  ita  value.  In  properly  mana^  pumps,  however,  loas  from  this  source  would  be 
OpBpaiafiivel^  soulL 
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Re9uU$  of  Experiments  on  the  Teneile  Strength  of  Copper,  Iron,  Gun  Metal,  Yellow 
Metal,  and  Bolts.  Made  at  the  U.  8.  Navy  YanI,  Washington,  D.  C,  hy  Wm.  M. 
Ellis,  Engineer  and  Machinist.     Tabulated  and  Reduced  by  C.  H.  Haswbll. 


^4 

Material. 

1 

Reduc- 
tion of  di- 
ameter. 

Exten- 
sion of 
length. 

CJZ 

H 

it 

Cohesive 
strength 
persq. 
mch. 

Inch. 

Feet. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

lbs. 

Copper. 

J 

10,400  ) 

«« 

i 

12.100  . 

11,900 

38,567 

« 

13,200) 

M 

} 

15,700  ) 

«f 

} 

18,100 

17,600 

39,820 

M 

« 

19,000) 

U 

29,900  ) 

11 

29,700 '► 

29,700 

37,884 

a 

29.500  ) 

•« 

li 

26.400  ) 

II 

U 

32.400  \ 

29,600 

29,780 

M 

W 

30,000  S 

•1 

41,000) 

II 

H 

41,.500> 

41,833 

34,093 

M 

*♦ 

43,000  ) 

Iron. 

} 

16.800  ) 

tf 

i                                   ^ 

17.300 '► 

17,066 

55,590 

II 

i                                     5 

17,100) 

II 

1                                      75 

21.500  ) 

II 

2 

24,100  S 

24,500 

56,429 

II 

} 

27,900  ) 

«i 

1                                        5 

43,100  ) 

a 

39,900  > 

41,533 

62,908 

M 

41,600) 

a 

44.000  ) 

If 

50,000  > 

44,866 

46,136 

u 

40,600  S 

M 

H                             ^ 

62.600  ) 

II 

64,200  5 

64,200 

62,822 

M 

65.800  ) 

•Gun  metal. 
•• 

15,300) 
11.800/ 

13,650 

17,388 

tYcllow  meUl. 

M 

15,000  ) 
16,.^00  S 

15,750 

61.302 

« 

25.800  ; 

M 

21,500  S 

23,000 

62,036 

it 

21,700  i 

II 

44,.')00  ) 

II 

88,800  S 

40,500 

61,460 

a 

38.200  ) 

M 

II 

45,800  \ 
41,400$ 

43,600 

48,883 

II 

58.200  ) 

M 

46.200  > 

55,066 

44,878 

« 

H 

_l 

60,800  S 

*  9  Copper,  1  Tin. 


r  Copper, 
Mean  results  of  above,    \  g7„'„^^,,^ 

l^  Yellow  loetal, 


."tO.OOO  lbs. 
52.2.^0    " 
17,400     « 
48,700     « 
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Tor  lfa«  Journal  of  tbo  TrsDklln  Inatltiito. 

On  the  Breaking  Weight  of  Iran. 

Hodgkinson,  in  his  valuable  work  on  cast  iron,  published  in  1846, 
gives  the  following  formula  for  calculating  the  breaking  loads  in  tons 
of  solid  cast  iron  cylindrical  columns,  with  flat  ends ;  and  not  less 
than  80  diameters  in  height  or  length, 

and  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  Part  2, 
1840,  he  gives  for  similar  columns  of  wrought  iron. 


183 


In  both  cases,  the  diameter,  d,  is  in  inches ;  and  the  length,  L,  in 
feet.  In  the  last,  indeed,  he  uses  d^'^  instead  of  d^'^;  and  183*75 
instead  of  133.  The  foregoing  substitutions,  however,  do  not  affect 
the  results  to  any  important  extent.  From  these  two  formula  I  have 
calculated  the  two  following  sets  of  breaking  loads  in  tons  for  columns 
3  inches  in  diameter. 


LlMQTH  IN  FkBT. 

Cast  Iron. 

Wrought  Iron. 

TOOB. 

Tons. 

8 

67-2 

108* 

10 

46- 

69-4 

12 

83*8 

48-2 

14 

26* 

36*4 

16 

20-7 

27*1 

18 

16-9 

21-4 

20 

14-2 

17-3 

22 

12- 

143 

24 

10-4 

12- 

26 

91 

102 

28 

8- 

8-84 

30 

71 

7-71 

Kow,  Mr.  Hodgkinson  tells  us  in  his  work  on  cast  iron,  that  in  long 
columns  {by  which  he  means  those  which  are  30  diameters,  or  more, 
in  height),  wrought  iron  is  stronger  than  cast  in  the  proportion  of  If 
to  1 ;  and  this  is  reiterated  in  all  our  modern  books  on  the  strength  of 
materials,  in  order  that  unlettered  practical  men,  like  myself,  may  at 
once  obtain  the  strength  of  a  wrought  iron  column  from  a  table  of 
cast  iron  ones,  by  merely  adding  75  per  cent,  to  the  latter.  But  you 
will  perceive  that  no  such  proportion  exhibits  itself  in  the  foregoing 
calculations.  Again,  in  the  Civil  Engineer  and  Architect*$  Journal, 
vol.  9,  page  308,  year  1846  (the  same  in  which  Mr.  Hodgkinson's 
work  on  cast  iron  appeared),  he  says  that  in  long  columns,  wrought 
iron  is  stronger  than  cast  as  5  to  1*4.  Now,  the  range  between  If 
to  1,  and  5  to  1*4,  is  a  tolerably  wide  one  for  the  best  authority  we 
have  on  the  subject,  and  scarcely  definite  enough  for  even  a  practical 
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man  ;  but  nnfortunately  neither  of  these  proportions  is  even  approxi- 
mately borne  out  by  the  calculations.  This,  however,  is  probably  my 
own  fault,  owing  to  some  misconception  on  the  subject,  which  I  have 
not  the  requisite  knowledge  to  correct. 

Professor  Rankine  tells  us  in  his  ^^ Applied  Mechanics,"  that  at  60 
diameters  in  height,  wrought  iron  columns  have  twice  the  strength  of 
cast ;  and  at  80  diameters,  2^  times ;  making  the  ratio  in  favor  of 
wrought  iron  to  increase  with  the  length,  which  is  undoubtedly  cor- 
rect. But  the  ratio  of  strengths  in  the  foregoing  columns  of  my  table 
becomes  less  favorable  to  wrought  iron  as  the  height  increases.  Thus, 
at  15  feet  or  60  diameters,  we  have  82  to  23 ;  at  20  feet  or  80  dia- 
meters, 17  to  14;  and  at  80  feet  or  120  diameters,  7-7  to  7*1. 

By  reference  to  the  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  before 
alluded  to,  I  see  that  Mr.  Hodgkinson  tried  but  two  experiments  on 
plain  solid  wrought  iron  columns  of  the  kind  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
namely : 


Length 

in 
incbee. 

Length 

in 

feet. 

Diameter 

in 

inches. 

Breaking  weight 

in 

poondfl. 

90j 
60i 

7-663 
5  042 

102 
102 

6280 
12990 

and  on  applying  his  formula,  I  find  that  it  agrees  exceedingly  well 
with  these  two  results :  a  natural  consequence  of  its  having  been 
based  upon  them. 

Since  the  introduction  of  both  cast  and  wrought  iron  in  buildinffS 
and  in  bridges  is  now  becoming  very  general  in  the  United  States,  it 
is  essential  that  our  practical  men  should  have  the  results  of  the  most 
reliable  experiments  laid  before  them  in  a  simple  form  adapted  to  their 
purposes  and  comprehensions.  It  is  under  that  plea  that  I  ask  the 
insertion  of  this  crude  communication  in  your  valuable  Journal^  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  enlist  the  interest  of  some  one  of  your  scientific 
readers,  and  induce  him  to  relieve  not  only  myself,  but  many  others, 
from  the  embarrassment  in  which  our  ignorance  on  this  important  sub- 
ject involves  us.  Writers  possessed  of  the  high  mathematical  attain- 
ments which  distinguish  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  and  render  him  so  pre-emi- 
nently qualified  to  investigate  so  difScult  a  subject,  frequently  make 
too  little  allowance  for  the  more  restricted  powers  of  the  very  class  of 
men  to  which  their  conclusions  would  be  most  useful ;  and  therefore 
express  their  results  in  a  language  which,  although  very  clear  to  per- 
sons of  like  qualifications  to  their  own,  is  an  unknown  tongue  to  those 
of  more  limited  requirements,  like  myself.  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
my  difficulty  in  the  present  instance  arises  from  this  source  alone. 

To  save  as  much  trouble  as  possible  to  any  one  who  may  have  the 
kindness  to  look  into  this  matter  and  set  me  right,  I  add  a  few  of  the 
preliminary  calculations  as  I  employed  them. 
<**••  power  of  1-02  is    1'074. 
"        of  8-     is  62-2. 
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•of   8  ft.  is    84-8        Li'T  power 
10    "      60-12                  " 
12    "      68-33                  « 
14    "      88-8                    " 
16     «    111-4                    " 
18    «    186-1                    " 

of  20  ft.  18  162-8 
22    "    191-5 
24     "    222- 
26     «    254-3 
28    «    288-5 
80    «    824-4 

7-563*  feet  =  67-2.                5-042*  =  25-4. 

Ga$  O-enerators, 

And,    7-563*  feet  =  67-2.  5-042*  =  25-4.  J. 


The  November  number  of  the  London^  Edinhurghj  and  Dublin 
Philo9ophical  Magazine  contains  an  account  of  a  bungling  imitation 
of  Hare's  self-regulating  reservoir  for  hydrogen  and  other  gases  by  a 
G.  Gore,  Esq. 

Hare's  apparatus,  which  is  a  modification  of  one  inyented  by  Gay- 
Lussac,  is  almost  indispensable  in  any  working  laboratory  and  is  re- 
markable for  its  neatness,  simplicity,  and  cheapness.  We  have  never 
seen  it  noticed  in  any  European  work  on  Chemistry,  although  when 
Dobereiner  invented  his  hydrogen  lamp,  he  showed  his  knowledge  of 
it,  by  appropriating  it  without  acknowledgment.  Mr.  Gore  appears 
to  have  attempted  the  farther  step  of  modifying  it,  as  Clark  did  (in  the 
same  spirit)  his  blow-pipe ;  and  the  same  result  has  been  obtained, 
that  is,  a  manifestly  unfair  apparatus.  F, 


The  Magnetic  Water  dauge. 

The  Civil  Engineer  and  Architect' %  Journal  for  November  repro- 
duces at  some  length  and  with  evident  marks  of  approbation  the  mag- 
netic water  gauge  claimed  as  the  invention  of  one  M.  Pinel,  of  Roueiu 
But  in  fact  the  instrument  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Faber  of  this  country, 
and  will  be  found  described  in  this  Journal  as  early  as  March,  1851 
(vol.  xxii,  8rd  series,  p.  215). 

The  variation  from  Faber  by  M.  Pinel  renders  the  instrument  less 
delicate  and  useful — for  as  it  consists  in  producing  a  vertical  rectili- 
neal motion  in  the  index,  this  can  be  of  course  only  as  great  as  that 
of  the  water  level  itself;  whereas  Mr.  Faber*s  index  rotates,  and  the 
arc  described  by  its  extremity  will  be  greater  as  the  index  is  longer. 
M.  Pinel  is  also  compelled  to  pass  the  rod  carrying  his  magnet  through 
a  stuffing-box  so  as  to  avoid  the  action  of  the  steam  and  foam  on  his 
magnet,  causing  it  to  stick  to  the  sides  of  its  tube.  But  in  Mr.  Faber's 
invention,  which  has  been  so  largely  practically  in  use  for  so  many 
years,  the  motion  is  rotary  and  the  magnet  lies  in  the  steam  space  it- 
self. 

The  claims  of  Mr.  Faber  have  been  recognised  by  English  Engineers 
at  the  meetings  of  their  Institutes,  why  then  should  their  magazines 
persist  in  endeavoring  to  ignore  the  claims  of  a  prior  inventor  ?     F, 

See  our  remarks  upon  the  laudation  of  this  same  gauge  by  the  Abbi 
Moigno,  May,  1855,  vol.  xxix,  8d  series,  page  860. 
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Strength  of  MateriaU:  Deduced  from  the  latest  experiments  of  Bar- 
low, Buchanan,  Fairbairn,  Hodgkinson,  Stephenson,  Major  Wade, 
U.  S.  Ordnance  Corps,  and  others.  By  Chas.  H.  Haswsll,  Civil 
and  Marine  Engineer. 

No.  8. 

(Continaed  from  page  391,  toI.  zK) 

To  a%eertain  the  Tran9verse  Strength  of  a  Rectangular  Bar  or 
Beam. 

•  When  a  Bar  or  Beam  is  Fixed  at  one  Undy  and  Loaded  at  the 
other. 

Rule. — Multiply  the  Value  of  the  material  in  the  preceding  tables, 
or  as  ascertained,  by  the  breadth,  and  square  of  the  depth,  in  inches, 
and  divide  the  product  by  the  length  in  feet ;  the  quotient  is  the  re- 
sult in  pounds. 

NoTB. — ^When  the  beam  is  loaded  uniformly  throughout  its  length, 
the  result  must  be  doubled. 

ExAVPLi. — What  are  the  weighta  each  that  a  east  aad  a  wrought  iron  har,  2  inchea 
■quare  and  projecting  30  inches  in  length,  will  bear  without  permanent  injury  ? 

The  value»  for  cast  and  wrought  iron  in  this  and  the  following  calculations,  are  as- 
earned  to  be  260  and  200. 

H^nce,  250  X  9  X  S*  ->  2000.  tohteh,  -{-  2-5  »  800  lb$. 

200  X  2  X  2<  a  1600.  which,  -i-  2  6  »  640  lb$. 

Or,  If  the  Dimeneiona  of  a  Bar  or  Beam  be  required  to  Support 
a  Given  Weight  at  ite  End. 

RxTLB. — Divide  the  product  of  the  weight  and  the  length  in  feet, 
by  the  Valus  of  the  material,  and  the  quotient  will  gire  the  product 
of  the  breadth  and  the  square  of  the  depth  of  the  bar  or  beam. 

ExAMi»LB. — What  ia  the  depth  of  a  wrought  iron  beam,  2  inches  broad,  neoeseaiy  to 
sapp«)ri  640  lbs*  suspended  at  30  inches  from  the  fixed  end  1 

^^^^       »  8,  which,  ^  2  tfu./or  the  breadth,  ■»  4,  and  \/4  a  2— Me  depth  re- 

200  "^ 

qmixd  in  inches. 

When  a  Bar  or  Beam  i$  Fixed  at  both  Unds^  and  Loaded  in  the 
Middle. 

Rule. — Multiply  the  Value  of  the  material  in  the  preceding  tables,  • 
or  as  ascertained,  by  six  times  the  breadth,  and  the  square  of  the 
depth,  in  inches,  and  divide  the  product  by  the  length  in  feet^  the 
quotient  is  the  result  in  pounds. 

NoTB. — ^When  the  beam  is  loaded  uniformly  throughout  its  length, 
the  result  must  be  doubled. 

ExAMPLi.— What  weight  will  a  bar  of  cast  iron,  2  inches  square  and  6  Icet  in  length, 
•Qpport  in  tiie  middle,  without  permanent  injury  t 

250  X  VxT  X  2'  a  i2»000,  toAtcA,  -^  6  »  2400  lb9. 

YoXr.  XLL— Thiko  Sbribb. — ^T^o.  1. — Jakuabt,  1861.  4 
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Or,  If  the  Dimensions  of  a  Bar  or  Beam  are  required  to  Support 
a  GHven  Weight  in  the  Middle^  between  the  Fixed  Ilnds. 

Rule. — Divide  the  product  of  the  nveight  and  the  length  in  feet, 
hy  six  times  the  Value  of  the  material,  and  the  quotient  will  give  the 

Eroduct  of  the  breadth,  and  the  square  of  the  depth  of  the  bar  or 
earn. 

EzAMPLB.— Whtt  dimensions  will  a  csst  iron  bar,  5  feet  in  length,  require  to  snppoit 
without  permanent  injury,  a  stress  of  2400  lbs.  ? 

■■  aa  •-— ■  a  8,  whicht  -i-  2  in*,  for  the  auumtd  breadth,  a  4,  and  \/i 

uBz2ssR  the  depth  required  in  inches. 

When  the  Breadth  or  Depth  is  required. 

Divide  the  product  obtained  by  the  preceding  rules  by  the  square 
of  the  depth,  and  the  quotient  is  the  breadth ;  or  by  the  breadth,  and 
the  square  root  of  the  quotient  is  the  depth. 

lLLU8TRATiON.-^If  128  is  the  product,  and  the  depth  is  8  : 
Then,  128  h-  8<  «  2.  the  breadth. 

AUo,  128  H-  2  »  04  «.  8,  Me  depth. 

When  the  Weight  is  not  in  the  Middle  between  the  Ends, 

Rule. — Multiply  the  Value  in  the  preceding  table,  or  as  ascer- 
tained, by  three  times  the  length  in  feet,  and  the  breadth  and  square 
of  the  depth,  in  inches,  and  divide  the  product  by  twice  the  product 
of  the  distances  of  the  weight,  or  stress  from  either  end. 

Example. — What  is  the  weight  a  east  iron  bar,  fixed  at  both  ends,  2  inches  sqaara 
and  6  feet  la  ieogih,  will  bear  without  permanent  injury,  2  feet  from  omt  end  1 

250  X  3  X  5  X  2X2«      30.000       ^^^^  „ 

— 2i^i^r3 — —15 — *'^^^*'- 

When  a  Bar  or  Beam  is  Supported  at  both  Endsy  and  Loaded  m 
the  Middle. 

Bulb. — Multiply  the  Value  of  the  material  in  the  preceding  tablee, 
or  as  ascertained,  by  four  times  the  breadth,  and  the  square  of  the 
depth,  in  inches,  and  divide  the  product  by  the  length  in  feet,  the  quo- 
tient is  the  result  in  pounds. 

Note. — When  the  beam  is  loaded  uniformly  throughout  its  length, 
the  result  must  be  doubled. 

Example. — What  weight  will  a  cast  iron  bar,  6  feet  between  the  supports,  and  2  inches 
sq;ttare,  bear  in  the  middle,  witboot  permaoent  itgury  1 

260  X  2X4  X  2<  «>6000,  which,  -{-5  a.  1000  lb9. 

Ob,  If  the  Dimensions  be  required  to  Support  a  CHven  Weight, 

Rule. — Divide  the  product  of  the  weight  and  length  in  feet,  by 
four  times  the  Value  of  the  material,  and  the  quotient  will  give  the 
product  of  the  breadth,  and  the  square  of  the  depth  of  the  bar  or 
beam. 

When  the  Weight  is  not  in  the  Middle  between  the  Supp&rte* 

Bulb. — Multiply  the  Value  of  the  material  in  the  preceding  tableB, 
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or  as  ascertained,  by  the  length  in  feet,  and  the  breadth,  and  the 
square  of  the  depth,  in  inches,  and  divide  the  product  bj  the  product 
of  the  distances  of  the  weight,  or  stress  from  either  support. 

ExAifPLB.— Whtt  weight  will  a  east  iron  bar,  S  inches  square  and  6  feet  in  length, 
topport  without  permanent  injury,  at  a  distance  of  2  feet  from  ooe  end«  or  support  t 

«50X5XgXg«^  10  000 
—————^  __  ^  1S66.67  lbs. 

To  a$eertain  the  Pressure  upon  the  Ends  or  upon  the  Supports. 

Rule. — 1.  Divide  the  product  of  the  weight  and  its  distance  from 
the  nearest  end  or  support,  by  the  whole  length,  and  the  quotient  will 
give  the  pressure  upon  the  end  or  support  furthest  from  the  weight. 

2.  Divide  the  product  of  the  weight  and  its  distance  from  the  fur* 
thest  end,  or  support,  by  the  whole  length,  and  the  quotient  will  give 
the  pressure  upon  the  end  or  support  nearest  the  weight. 

EZA.KPLI.— What  is  the  pressure  upon  the  supports  in  the  case  of  the  preceding  ex- 
ample! 

CB  666*67  lbs,  upon  support  furthest  from  the  weight. 


6 
1666-67  X  3 


8 1000  Ibs^.upon  support  nearest  to  the  tosightw 


When  a  Bar  or  Beamy  Fixed  or  Supported  at  both  Endsy  hears  two 
Weights  at  unequal  Distances  from  the  Ends, 

Let  m  represent  distance  of  greatest  weigMfrom  nearest  end. 

n  "  distance  of  least  weight  " 

W  **  greatest  weight, 

to  "  least  weight, 

L  "  whole  length. 

I  ^^  distance  from  least  weight  to  furthest  end. 

V  "  distance  of  greatest  weight  from  furthest  end. 

-•                 mxW     txw  ^  , 

Then^  — j h  — —  «  pressure  at  w  end^ 

andj  — Y — h  — j —  ■■  pressure  at  W  end. 

When  a  Bar  or  Beam  is  Fixed  at  one  or  both  EndSy  or  Supported 
at  both  EndSj  and  the  Weight  increases  as  the  distance  from  the  free 
endy  or  from  one  of  the  supports^  as  the  ease  mag  be. 

The  effect  of  the  weight  is  4  f  of  that  which  would  be  produced  if 
it  was  applied  at  the  end  or  in  the  middle ;  heneSy  for  all  practical 
purposes  it  may  be  taken  as  double. 

When  the  Plane  of  the  Bar  or  Beam  projects  obliquely  Upwards 
or  Downwards. 

When  Fixed  at  one  End  and  Loaded  at  the  other. 

Note. — ^When  the  weight  is  laid  uniformly  along  its  length,  the  re- 
sult must  be  doubled. 
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•  Bulb. — Multiply  the  Value  of  the  material  in  the  preceding  tables, 
or  as  ascertained,  by  the  breadth  and  square  of  the  depth,  in  inches, 
and  divide  the  product  by  the  product  of  the  length  in  feet  and  the 
cosine  of  the  angle  of  elevation  or  depression. 

Example. — What  is  the  weight  an  Oak  beam,  5  feet  in  length,  3 
inches  square,  and  projecting  upwards  at  an  angle  of  7^  15',  will  bear 
without  permanent  injury  ? 

55 X  3 X  3«=1485,  which.'^b  x  cos.7^15'=1485 ^  6x  99*=299-39  lbs. 
To  a%certain  the  Transverse  Strength  of  eh/linden^  Ellipses^  ^c.^^^e. 

When  a  Cylinder^  Rectangle  {the  diagonal  being  vertical)^  Hollow 
Cylinder  J  or  Beams  having  sections  of  an  Ellipse  and  Equilateral 
Triangle^  are  either  Fixed  at  one  End  and  Loaded^  the  Load  applied 
in  the  Middle^  or  between  the  Supports. 

Rule. — Proceed  in  all  cases  as  if  for  a  rectangular  beam,  taking 
for  the  breadth  and  depth  and  Value  of  the  material,  as  follows : — 

Cylinder,  diameter*  x  '6  of  Value. 

Rectangle,*  side*  X*7 

Hollow  Cylinder  (diam.* — diam.'*), 

Ellipse,  transverse  diam.  vertical  conj.  x  transverse'. 

Fixed  at  One  or  Both  Ends. 

Equilateral  Triangle,    edge  up,    breadth  x  depth', 

do,  edge  down,  " 

T  Bar  or  Beam,  "  « 

Supported  at  Both  Ends. 

Equilateral  Triangle,    edge  up,    breadth  x  depth', 

do,  edge  down,  " 

J.  Bar  or  Beam,  edge  up,  <^ 

To  ascertain  the  Diameter  of  a  Solid  Cylinder  to  Support  a  Given 
Weight. 

When  Fixed  at  One  End^  and  Loaded  at  the  Other. 

Rule. — Multiply  the  weight  to  be  supported,  in  pounds,  by  the 
length  of  the  cylinder,  in  feet ;  divide  the  product  by  '6  of  the  Value 
of  the  material,  and  the  cube  root  of  the  quotient  will  give  the  dia- 
meter. 

Note. — When  the  cylinder  is  loaded  uniformly  throughout  its 
length,  the  cube  root  of  half  the  quotient  will  give  the  diameter. 

Example. — What  should  be  the  diameter  of  a  caat  iron  cylindrical  beam,  8  inches  ia 
length,  to  support  1600  lbs.  without  permanent  injury  1 

« .     ,.      .    --  ^  16,000  X  'M      «. 

8  inches  is  'es  feet.    — — — -  =  66, 

.    '6  X  250  ' 

and,  '^66  —  4-04  inches. 

*  The  itreni^  of  a  Rectangle,  the  diagonal  being  rertioal,  oompared  to  that  of  ita  drenmscribing  ract- 
angla,  wUeu  the  direction  of  the  itrain  la  paraUel  to  the  side  of  it,  ia  aa  246  to  1. 


X-6 
X-6 

« 

x-2 

x-84 

x-42 

of  Value. 

cc 

X  -84  of  Value, 
X-2          " 
X  -42        " 
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When  Fixed  at  Both  Unde,  the  Weight  applied  in  the  Middle. 

RuLB. — Multiply  the  weight  to  be  supported,  in  pounds,  by  the 
length  of  the  cylinder  in  feet ;  divide  the  product  by  -6  of  the  Value 
of  the  material,  and  the  cube  root  of  one-sixth  of  the  quotient  will 
give  the  diameter. 

Note. — When  the  cylinder  is  loaded  uniformly  along  its  lengthy  the 
cube  root  of  half  the  quotient  will  give  the  diameter. 

Example. — What  should  he  the  diameter  of  a  cast  iron  cylinder,  2  feet  in  length  be- 
tween the  ends,  to  support  31,000  lbs.  without  permanent  injury  1 

21,000X2     «««  :,       ^/280       ^,„.     ^ 

-— — -^  —  286,    and     \i  — r-  •«  3-59  inches. 
•6x250  ^     6 

When  Supported  at  Both  Endi^  the  Weight  applied  in  the  Middle. 

BuLE. — Multiply  the  weight  to  be  supported,  in  pounds,  by  the 
length  of  the  cylinder  between  the  supports,  in  feet ;  divide  the  pro- 
duct by  *6  of  the  Valuta  of  the  material,  and  the  cube  root  of  one- 
fourth  of  the  quotient  will  give  the  diameter. 

Note. — When  the  cylinder  is  loaded  uniformly  along  its  lengthy  the 
cube  root  of  half  the  quotient  will  give  the  diameter. 

ExAMPLi- — What  should  be  the  diameter  of  a  cast  iron  cylinder,  2  feet  between  the 
•Qpports,  that  will  support  60,000  lbs.  without  permanent  injury  1 

60.000  X  2     ««^         J       8/800       ^^^.     . 
>6X260  "^^^'    "^     >y—- 6-85  inches. 

And  what  its  diameter,  if  loaded  uniformly  along  its  length  ? 

soa-^2  «y 

^  -  100,    and    ^100  -  4-64  inches. 

To  ascertain  the  Relatiue  Value  of  Materials  to  resist  a  Transverse 
Strain* 

Let  y  represent  this  value  in  a  beam^  har^  or  cylinder j  one  foot  in 
lengthy  and  one  inch  square^  side^  or  in  diameter;  w,  the  weight;  1, 
the  length;  b,  the  breadth;  d,  the  depth;  m,  the  distance  of  the  weight 
from  one  end;  and  n,  the  distance  of  it  from  the  other. 

Note. — In  cylinders,  for  6d*  put  d\ 

1.  Fixed  at  one  end.    Weight  suspended  from  the  other. 

Iw  _ 
Td^'^'^' 

2.  Fixed  at  both  ends.    Weight  suspended  from  the  middle. 

6bd* 
S.  Supported  at  both  endt.    Weight  suspended  from  the  middle. 

♦• 
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4.  Supported  at  both  end$.     Weight  Bospended  at  any  other  point 
than  the  middle. 

mn  w 


Ibd* 

5.  Fixed  at  both  end%.    Weight  suspended  at  any  other  point  than 
die  middle. 

2  m  n  w 

From  which  forraul»,  the  weight  that  may  be  borne,  or  any  of  the 
dimensions,  may  be  found  by  the  following : 


L  Ybd^  Ybd 

; =  W  .    


V 


In  rectangular  beams,  &c.,  (  and  d^  sj - 

2.         6bd*y_       6bd*y_       Iw  \  Iw 

1 1  w 
In  rectangular  beams,  &c.,  b  and  d=  ^  |    — , 

8.       4Jrf»v  4Jd»v     ,      Iw        ,      IZw 

I  w  4  d*  V  \4  6  V 

In  rectangular  beams,  &c.,  b  and  d  =  3  I  ^ —  . 

m  nw     -       Imnw 
Zd*  V  \    Z6  V 


4.       Z  6  d*  V  win  w 

In  rectangular  beams,  &c.,  b  and  d  =  3  f 


mnw 


—  —  7    2  ^^  ^^1       f2  m  w  v_  J 
2iiin    ■"  "  •86c/*v""      8T5^v~^    VTrTv 


6.  8ZAd*v  2wnw 

=  w . 


In  rectangular  beams,  &c.,  b  and  d=  M—q-i . 

When  the  weight  is  uniformly  distributed,  the  same  formulae  will 
apply,  w  representing  only  half  the  required  or  given  weight. 

When  the  weight  increases  as  the  distance  from  the  free  end  or  from 
one  of  the  supports,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  same  formulae  will  apply, 
W  representing  |}  the  required  or  given  weight. 

Teansvbrsb  Stbenqth  of  Cast  Iron. 

As  Cast  iron  resists  crushing  or  compression  with  a  greater  force 
than  extension,  it  follows  that  the  flanch  of  a  Girder  or  Beam  which 
ifl  subjected  to  a  compressing  strain,  according  as  the  girder  or  beam 
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is  supported  at  both  ends  or  fixed  at  one  end^  should  be  of  less  area 
than  the  other  flanch,  which  is  subjected  to  extension  or  tensile  stress* 

The  resistance  of  cast  iron  to  compression  and  extension,  or  crush- 
ing and  tensile  strains,  is  for  American,  as  4*6  to  1,  and  for  English, 
as  53  to  1.* 

The  mean  tensile  strength  of  American  cast  iron,  as  determined  by 
Major  Wade  for  the  U.  S.  Ordnance  Department,  is  81,829  lbs.  per 
square  inch  of  section ;  and  the  mean  of  English,  as  determined  by 
£.  Hodgkinson,  Esq.,  for  the  Railway  Commission,  in  1849,  is 
16,830  lbs. 

The  ultimate  extension  of  cast  iron  is  the  500th  part  of  its  length. 

The  mean  transverse  strength  of  American  cast  iVon,  also  deter- 
mined by  Major  Wade,  is  681  lbs.  per  square  inch,  suspended  from  a 
bar  fixed  at  one  end  and  loaded  at  the  other ;  and  the  mean  of  Eng- 
lish, as  determined  by  Fairbairn,  Barlow,  and  others,  is  500  lbs. 

The  position  of  the  NetUral  Axis  is  ac  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
section. 

From  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Ilodglcinson,  it  was  deduced  that  with 
flancbed  beams  X,  the  area  of  the  bottom  flanch  should  be  six  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  top  flanch,  and  that  the  two  flanohes  should 
be  connected  by  a  thin  vertical  arch,  sufliciently  rigid,  however,  to 
possess  lateral  strengths 

The  most  effective  outline  of  a  cross  section  of  the  web  is  one  ta- 
pering outwards,  both  upwards  and  downwards  from  the  neutral  axis, 
and  meeting  each  flanch  with  a  thickness  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
flanch. 

Transversb  Strength  op  Wrought  Iron. 

As  Wrought  iron  resists  crushing  or  compression  with  a  greater 
force  than  extension,  it  follows  that  the  flanch  of  a  Girder  or  Beam, 
which  is  subjected  to  a  crushing  strain,  according  as  the  girder  or 
beam  is  supported  at  both  ends^  or  fixed  at  one  end^  should  be  of  less 
area  than  tne  other  flanch,  which  is  subjected  to  extension  or  a  ten- 
sile strain. 

The  resistance  of  wrought  iron  to  compression  or  extension,  or 
crashing  and  tensile  strains,  is  for  American  as  1*5  to  1,  and  for  Eng- 
lish, as  1-2  to  1. 

The  mean  tensile  strength  of  American  wrought  iron,  as  determined 
by  Professor  Johnson,  in  18 — ,  is  55,900  fts.,  and  the  mean  of  Eng- 
lish, as  determined  by  Capt.  Brown,  Barlow,  Brunei,  and  Fairbairn, 
is  63,900  ft)s.t 

The  ultimate  extension  of  wrought  iron^is  the  600th  part  of  its 
length. 

The  resistance  to  flexure  acting  evenly  over  the  surface,  is  nearly 
one-half  the  tensile  resistance. 

The  position  of  the  Neutral  AxiSj  alike  to  that  of  cast  iron,  is  at 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  section. 

•The  ezperiflMDte  of  Mr.  Hodgkinsoii  on  iron  of  low  tenailo  atrength,  glTW  a  mma  of  6*606  to  1. 

tThe  rwniu^  m  gifOB  hj  TeUbnl^  InolndMl  ezperlmentB  apon  Swedlih  Uoi^  h«no«  thej  art  omitted  im 
fUs  floounary. 

(To  be  CoDtioaed.) 
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The  Caloric  Engine. 

[Proceedings  of  the  Polytechnic  Amociatloti  of  the  Americnn  Tnntimte.  Oct  31, 1860,  fttnn  the  Arcbltecti 
and  MechKnJct'  Joamal.     Corrected  by  T.  D.  Stetson.  Ksq.] 

The  President  proposed  three  questions  to  be  answered  by  those 
explaining  the  caloric  engine:  first,  as  to  the  burning  out  of  the  heaters; 
for  if  they  are  liable  to  be  burned  out  frequently,  it  is  an  objection  to 
its  economical  use,  not  only  from  the  expense,  but  from  the  frequent 
interruptions  in  the  working  of  the  engine.  The  second,  also  in  the 
form  of  an  objection^  relates  to  the  small  amount  of  force  that  could  be 
accumulated.  The  air  being  heated  as  it  is  used,  no  provision  can  be 
made,  as  in  the'  steam  boiler,  for  a  supply  of  work  for  a  little  time.  The 
heating-up  occurs  at  the  moment,  and  is  liable  to  disappointment  upon 
the  slightest  accident  or  occasion  of  delay.  The  third  and  strongest  ob- 
jection relates  to  the  small  amount  of  power  that  is  obtained.  It  is  only 
changing  one  gas,  not  into  another,  but  an  expansion  of  the  same  gas ; 
whereas  in  making  steam,  we  expand  a  liquid  instantly  to  1700  times  its 
bulk.  In  air  engines,  double  the  volume  is  all  that  is  usually  obtained. 
He  would  like  to  hear  either  some  answer  to  these  objections,  or  evidenco 
that,  in  spite  of  these  objections,  the  economy  is  such  as  to  make  the 
caloric  engine  valuable. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Babcock  exhibited  drawings  of  Wilcox's  caloric  engine, 
{an  engine  recently  invented  by  S.  Wilcox,  Jr.,  of  Westerly,  R.  I.,) 
and  explained  its  construction  and  mode  of  operation.  Although  air 
engineering  is  younger  than  steam  engineering,  much  attention  has 
been  paid  to  it,  between  200  and  300  patents  having  been  granted  for 
air  engines,  or  improvements  upon  air  engines,  in  Great  Britain  alone, 
and  thirty-five  in  the  United  States.  These  may  all  be  classified  in 
four  grand  divisions.  In  the  first  class  may  be  placed  all  those  en- 
gines in  which  a  reservoir  of  expanded  air  is  maintained  as  a  reservoir 
of  power,  similar  in  eflFect  to  the  steam  boiler.  The  air  is  allowed  to 
escape  into  an  engine  of  proper  character,  and  worked  off  like  steam 
from  a  steam  boiler.  The  second  class  includes  all  those  which  use 
the  gaseous  products  of  combustion  within  the  engine.  The  power 
may  be  generated  within  the  engine  itself,  or  in  a  heater ;  this  class 
will  include  the  explosive  engines.  The  third  class  includes  the  en- 
gines which  use  a  certain  quantity  of  air,  which  is  alternately  heated 
and  cooled  in  opposite  portions  of  the  stroke ;  the  difference  in  tem- 
perature in  different  parts  of  the  stroke  generating  power  in  the  en- 
gine. The  Stirling  engine  belonged  to  this  class.  The  fourth  class 
includes  all  those  engines  which  use, atmospheric  air,  drawing  their 
supply  from  the  atmosphere  at  each  stroke,  and  exhausting  again  into 
the  atmosphere.  This  class  will  include  the  great  experimental  caloric 
ship  of  Ericsson,  the  small  caloric  engine  of  Ericsson,  and  also  tha 
Wilcox  engine ;  it  includes  all  the  caloric  engines  now  in  successful 
Use. 

The  President. — Please  to  state  why  these  are  the  only  ones  in  use. 

Mr.  Babcock. — I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  good  reason  why 
there  are  not  engines  of  the  third  class.     The  second  class,  in  which 
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tbe  gaseous  products  of  combustion  are  used,  have,  in  all  cases  so  far, 
failed  because  of  the  excessive  heat  occasioned  by  combustion,  and  of 
the  abrasion  occasioned  in  the  cylinder  and  other  working  parts  by  the 
solid  products  of  combustion.  And  for  the  first  class  I  know  no  posi- 
tive reason. 

The  President. — Are  there  not  difficulties  connected  with  accumu* 
lating  a  reserve  of  power? 

Mr.  Babcock. — There  are  practical  difficulties  in  condensing  the 
air.  8ome  power  is  lost  in  the  condensation,  owing  to  the  development 
of  heat  in  the  compression,  which  is  lost,  in  a  great  measure.  Of  all  the 
experiments  which  have  been  made,  there  seem  to  have  been  but  three 
which  have  been  practically  successful :  the  Stirling  engine,  the  Erics* 
son  engine,  and  the  Wilcox  engine.  The  Stirling  engine,  after  the 
death  of  the  inventor,  having  been  disused,  in  consequence  of  the  jeal- 
ousy of  steam  engineers,  the  Ericsson  and  Wilcox  engines  are  the  only 
ones  now  in  practical  operation.  Of  the  Ericsson  engine,  several  hun- 
dreds have  been  constructed,  and  are  now  in  operation. 

The  President. — How  small  jbl  power  is  used  ? 

Mr.  Babcock. — One-man  power,  which  is  about  a  fifth  of  a  horse 
power,  is  considered  quite  a  respectable  power.  To  drive  an  ordinary 
sewing  machine  requires  about  one-sixtieth  of  a  horse  power.  One  of 
the  small  air  engines  would  drive  quite  a  number  of  these  machines* 
The  Ericsson  engines  run  up  to  two  horse  power  in  some  cases ;  per- 
haps more  for  the  double  engines.  The  Wilcox  engine  has  not  been 
fully  tested.  There  is  an  18-in.  Wilcox  engine  estimated  by  the  owners 
as  3^  horse  power,  in  a  large  bakerv  in  Pawtucket.  This  is  probably 
above  its  actual  power.  It  is  stated  that  it  does  not  average  over  60  lbs. 
of  coal  in  12  hours,  and  has  run  with  46  lbs. 

The  Wilcox  engine  has  two  upright  cylinders  connected  at  their 
lower  ends  next  to  the  fire.  One  of  the  cylinders  is  used  as  a  working 
cylinder  and  is  single-acting,  open  at  the  upper  end.  The  other, 
termed  a  changing  cylinder,  is  double-acting,  but  the  piston  is  always 
in  equilibrium,  so  that  all  the  resistance  it  occasions  is  due  to  the  friction 
of  the  air  and  the  friction  of  the  parts.  The  pistons  are  connected 
with  cranks  upon  the  main  shaft,  which  are  placed  nearly  at  right 
angles.  This  produces  a  motion  nearly  corresponding  to  the  theory, 
which  would  be  that  each  piston  should  make  its  entire  stroke  while 
the  other  is  at  its  dead-point.  Between  these  two  cylinders  is  the 
economizer,  a  chamber  so  filled  with  thin  metal  plates  as  to  allow  the 
free  passage  of  air,  and  connected  with  both  cylinders  at  the  bottom. 
It  is  intended  to  absorb  as  much  as  possible  of  the  heat  of  the  air 
passed  upwards  through  it,  and  to  return  it  to  the  next  downward 
current.  It  has  been  contended  that  the  economizer  is  of  no  theoretic 
Talue.  Practice  seems  to  prove  its  value  in  this  engine  at  least,  for 
the  engine  has'been  found  to  run  light,  other  circumstances  being  equal, 
twice  the  number  of  revolutions  with  the  economizer  that  it  will  run 
without  it.  It  is  also  found  that  the  engine  will  keep  running  for  half 
an  hour  or  more,  by  simply  passing  the  same  air  back  and  forth ;  the 
Talve  being  so  set  as  not  to  take  in  any  fresh  air.    Above  the  econo- 
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mizer  is  the  valve  chest,  which  contains  a  single  rolling  three-way 
valve,  with  the  three*fold  office  of  induction,  eduction,  and  equilibrium 
valve.  The  heat  is  applied  at  the  bottom,  not  by  direct  radiation,  bat 
by  passing  the  products  of  combustion  under  and  around  the  cylinders* 
In  consequence  of  cutting  off  the  direct  radiation,  the  heaters  are 
expected  to  last  longer.  The  heaters  are  prevented  from  being  over- 
heated by  automatic  action  ;  the  vapor  of  mercury,  which  is  formed  a( 
600^,  operating  means  which  shut  off  the  heat  from  the  cvlinders. 

The  President  inquired  what  was  the  durability  of  the  heaters. 

Mr.  Babcock  stated  that  the  engines  had  only  been  in  operation  for. 
BIX  months,  so  that  there  were  no  means  of  knowing.  The  Stirling 
engine  heaters  lasted  for  two  years,  and  these  ought  to  last  as  long. 

A  gentleman  inquired  how  it  was  lubricated. 

Mr.  Babcock  explained  how  the  oil  was  prevented  from  being  burned. 
A  perforated  cover  was  placed  on  the  open  end  of  the  working  cylin-* 
der,  the  perforations  being  slightly  inclined,  so  that  at  each  descent  o{ 
the  piston,  the  cool  air  impinged  upon  the  metal  in  numerous  streams, 
to  be  driven  out  again  on  its  ascent,  thus  conveying  away  the  heat. 
He  stated  that  there  was  no  packing  in  the  piston  in  the  inclosed  cy- 
linder, there  being  always  nearly  an  equilibrium  in  that  cylinder. 

Mr.  Churchill  inquired  what  were  the  cubical  contents  of  the  econo- 
mizer. 

Mr.  Babcock  stated  that  it  was  about  one-fourth  the  size  of  one  of 
the  cylinders. 

A  gentleman  inquired  what  was  the  economy  of  this  engine. 

Mr.  Babcock  said  that  if  the  Pawtucket  engine  had  a  two  horse 
power,  it  burned  2|  lbs.  of  coal  per  hour  to  the  horse  power ;  which 
was  about  one-third  of  what  any  steam  engine  of  the  same  power  would 
require.  Large  steam  engines  sometimes  run  with  as  little  coal  in  pro- 
portion to  their  power. 

Mr.  Babcock  explained,  by  the  aid  of  several  large  and  finely  exe- 
cuted diagrams,  the  motions  of  the  several  parts,  and  the  pressure 
under  the  working  piston  at  each  point  in  the  revolution,  which  at- 
tracted much  attention.  He  explained  that  the  pressure  was  derived 
from  theory,  and  would  be  somewhat  less  in  practice ;  but  would  not 
probably  vary  more  than  25  or  30  per  cent,  from  that  indicated  npon 
the  diagrams.  The  maximum  pressure  by  the  diagrams  was  22  pounds 
above  the  atmosphere ;  the  pressure  being  about  two-thirds  that  amount 
at  the  commencement,  increasing  to  near  one-quarter  stroke,  and 
thence  declining  till  the  exhaust  valve  opens. 

The  President. — Inasmuch  as  all  that  you  do  to  the  air  is  to  double 
its  volume,  while  in  raising  steam  you  increase  the  volume  1700  times, 
wherein  does  the  economy  lie  ? 

Mr.  Babcock. — In  the  greater  facility  of  heating  air,  and  its  small 
amount  of  specific  heat,  which  is  only  one-fourth  of  that  of  water. 
There  is  also  much  heat  lost  in  raising  water  to  the  boiling  point* 

The  President.-^Is  this  engine  free  from  danger  ? 

Mr.  Babcock. — ^Perfectly  free  from  all  danger. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Seely  expressed  his  surprise  that  the  peculiar  circuni- 
Btance  of  the  difference  of  the  specific  heat  of  air  and  water  had  not 
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been  mentioned  before.  The  same  heat  will  heat  a  pound  of  air  four 
times  as  high  as  a  pound  of  water. 

Mr.  F.  Dibben  said  the  Wilcox  engine  was  very  similar  to  the  Erics- 
Bon  engine,  but  in  comparing  the  two,  and  estimating  the  contents  of 
the  working  cylinder,  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  the  contents  of 
both  cylinoers  in  the  Wilcox  engine,  since  the  two  correspond  to  the 
one  in  Ericsson's.  He  failed  to  appreciate  the  difference  between  Mr. 
Wilcox's  engine  and  the  engines  in  the  caloric  ship  Eric%9onj  in  1853. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Stetson  explained  one  of  the  great  points  in  which  the 
Wilcox  engine  differed  radically  from  those  in  the  JSriessan.  In  that 
ship,  the  supply  of  air  was  forced  in  by  pumping  it  through  large  force 
pumps,  against  the  pressure  which  obtained  within.  In  the  Wilcox 
engine,  there  is  a  period  while  the  working  piston  is  descending,  where 
the  whole  interior  of  the  engine  is  in  free  communication  with  the  ex- 
ternal atmosphere.  During  that  period,  the  changing  piston  descends 
and  inhales  a  full  charge  of  cold  air  above  it,  precisely  as  the  air  en« 
ters  an  accordeon  when  it  is  expanded.  The  descent  of  the  chang- 
ing piston  occasions  no  resistance,  because  there  is  then  no  pressure 
against  the  under  side  of  that  piston.  The  moment  it  is  thus  inhaled, 
the  induction  port  closes,  and  the  dense  cold  air  is  subsequently  trans- 
ferred by  the  rising  of  the  changing  piston  into  the  hot  part  of  the 
engine,  when,  by  its  expansion,  the  working  piston  is  forced  up,  and 
power  is  developed.  The  rising  of  the  changing  piston  occasions  no 
resistance,  because  while  it  rises  the  same  pressure  obtains  on  its  un- 
der as  on  its  upper  side,  whatever  that  may  be.  The  two  sides  are  in 
firee  communication  through  the  openings  in  the  economizer.  As  the 
changing  piston  rises  and  compels  the  air  above  it  to  pass  down  through 
the  economizer  into  the  hot  part  of  the  engine,  the  pressure  rises  m 
consequence  of  the  heat  received  by  the  air ;  but  it  is  felt  equally  on 
the  upper  and  under  side  of  the  changing  piston,  and  is  only  sensible 
on  the  working  piston,  which  latter  receives  the  pressure  on  its  under 
side.  The  upper  end  of  the  working  cylinder  it  always  opens  to  the 
atmosphere.  The  question  of  most  interest,  Mr.  Stetson  believed, 
was  not  the  difference  between  this  and  the  previous  varieties  of  air 
engines,  but  whether  either  or  any  had  practically  solved  the  problem 
presented,  and  was  really  a  successful  and  important  machine.  He 
believed  that  both  Ericsson's  and  Wilcox's  engines  were  fairly  entitle^ 
to  be  thus  considered.  Between  five  and.  six  hundred  of  the  Erics- 
son engines,  and  a  small  number — about  a  dozen — of  the  Wilcox  en- 
gines.are  now  in  daily  and  successful  use. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  inquired  if  the  caloric  yacht  was  not  lying  up.  Was 
sbe  a  success  ?  He  had  seen  a  boat  driven  by  a  '^  six  horse  power  '* 
caloric  engine,  which  could  be  driven  as  well  by  two  men  with  oars- 
He  could  stop  any  caloric  engine  by  pressure  upon  the  periphery  of 
the  fly  wheel  with  an  axe. 

Mr.  Stetson  said  the  engine  was^  to  his  certain  knowledge,  doing 
efficiently  and  satisfactorily  the  work  for  which  it  was  purchased,  in 
a  great  number  of  instances,  without  involving  any  expense  for  attend- 
ance, or  increasing  the  fate  of  insurance.  He  confessed  that  Erics- 
son's engines  are  very  much  over-rated  in  their  power.  He  had  tested 
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one  cairefully  bj  the  friction-brake.  It  was  an  18-inch  engine,  em- 
ployed in  driving  printing-presses  at  Dodge  &  Grattan's,  in  this  city. 
It  was  rated  by  some  at  loar-horse  power.  Mr.  Stetson  found  that, 
when  diligently  fired,  it  performed  with  exactly  two-thirds  of  one  horse 
power.  But  the  extravagance  of  some  estimates  should  not  lead  ub 
to  under-rate  its  actual  performance.  The  caloric  engine,  both  of 
Ericsson  and  Wilcox,  was  a  success.  It  was  difiicult  to  compare  strictly 
'with  steam  engines.  The  performance  of  an  engine  depends  upon 
many  conditions;  so  that  a  steam  engine  of  'Hwo-horse  power"  may 
do  the  work  of  only  one  man,  or  of  six  or  eight  horses.  The  expense 
and  trouble  of  replacing  the  heaters  is  very  small.  The  Ericsson 
heaters  are  much  more  exposed  than  the  Wilcox  heaters ;  but  even  in 
the  Ericsson  engine  the  most  exposed  parts  endured  a  year  or  more 
with  moderately  hard  firing,  and  were  replaced  at  an  expense  of  only 
$15.  The  great  economy  of  the  caloric  engine,  mainly  arose  from 
the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  kept  in  operation  without  a  professional 
engineer. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Fisher  remarked  that  some  steam  engines  were  worked 
at  less  than  atmospheric  pressure ;  so  that  the  safety  of  those  steam 
engines  is  as  great  as  that  of  the  caloric  engines. 

Lieut.  1  artlett  thought  there  should  be  no  contest  between  steam 
and  air  engines.  The  steam  engine  has  proved  itself  to  the  world.  Bat 
there  is  a  great  want  of  an  economical  very  small  power,  which  re* 
quires  little  skill  or  attention.  He  had  not  hesitated  to  say  to  Mr. 
Ericsson  that  his  success  and  his  fame  would  rest  upon  the  fact  that 
he  had  supplied  a  little  power,  which  was  a  very  great  necessity  in  the 
community. 

For  Uie  Joarnal  of  tb«  Vmnklin  Initltnto. 

Steamboat  Speed. 
The  steamboat  Daniel  DreWy  the  details  of  which  I  furnished  for 
your  July  number,  page  47,  has  lately  made  a  run  from  New  York  to 
Albany,  150  miles,  in  the  unprecedented  time  of  6  hours  and  50  min- 
utes, tide  favorable,  but  wind  ahead :  her  time  to  Hudson,  125  miles, 
was  5  hours  and  5  minutes,  which  is  equal  to  a  speed  of  24*6  miles 
per  hour.  From  this  is  to  be  deducted  the  velocity  of  the  tide,  a  fall 
allowance  for  which  is  2*8  miles,  leaving  22*3  miles  per  hour  as  the 
actual  speed  of  this  boat  through  the  water,  with  an  adverse  wind. 

The  time  to  Hudson  is  selected  from  the  circumstance,  that  above 
that  point,  the  river  is  too  shallow  to  admit  of  very  high  speeds. 
The  times  of  previous  quick  runs  are  as  follows : — 
North  America,  1826,  10  hours,  20  mmutes. 

do.     lengthened,  1832, 
Albany,  1840, 

Troy,  1841, 

Alida,  1849, 

New  World,  1851, 

Francis  Skiddy,  1&52,  7       "80         " 

Armenia,  1860, 

C.  H«  H* 
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DeMcriptton  of  Carhund't  Drain  Valve^  with  a  suggested  Improve^ 
ment  on  the  same.    By  John  W.  Nystrom. 

A  great  deal  of  difficulty  is  frequently  experienced  by  water  coming 
into  the  cylinder  in  Bteam  engines.  The  principal  cause  of  this  incon- 
Tenience  arises  from  priming  in  the  steam  boilers,  by  which  the  water 
eomes  into  a  violent  motion,  and  fills  the  steam  room  in  the  form  of 
foam,  which  finally  is  carried  along  with  the  steam  into  the  cylinders, 
and  when  in  too  great  a  quantity,  it  partly  resumes  the  water  form  in 
the  cylinder,  and  does  not  go  out  with  the  exhaust  steam  until  the 

Eiston  approaches  the  end  of  the  return  stroke,  when  the  slide  valve 
as  dosed  the  eduction  passage ;  the  inclosed  water  then  causes  a 
violent  blow  between  the  piston  and  the  cylinder  head,  which  infallibly 
produces  an  undue  strain  in  the  machinery.  Sometimes  this  incon- 
venience does  not  end  in  straining  or  breaking  the  crank  pin,  but  the 
incompressibility  of  the  water  against  the  momentum  of  the  machinery 
assists  directly  in  demolishing  the  whole  engine* 

To  overcome  this  difficulty,  arrangements  must  be  made  to  drain  the 
cylinder,  for  which  purpose  cocks  are  most  frequently  used  in  high 
pressure  engines,  to  be  opened  by  hand  when  notice  is  given  by  the 
water  inside. 

This  notice  is  first  given  gently  by  noise  in  the  cylinder,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  rate  of  priming,  within  a  few  strokes  the  shocks  may  be- 
come so  strong  as  to  break  the  cylinder  bottoms,  if  the  engineer  is  not 
attentive  in  opening  the  cocks.  Condensing  engines  are  frequently 
supplied  with  safety  valves  on  the  cylinder,  loaded  a  little  more  than 
the  steam  pressure ;  these  valves  are  called  ^'escape  valves,"  and  gene- 
rally loaded  with  a  spring,  so  that  when  the  space  between  the  piston 
and  the  cylinder  head  is  full  of  water,  the  piston  forces  it  out  through 
the  escape  valve.  This  is  found  to  work  very  well,  and  it  is  self-oper- 
ating, but  in  particular  cases,  to  be  described  hereafter,  the  arrange- 
ment adopted  by  Captain  Carlsund  is  by  far  preferable,  as  it  drains 
the  cylinder  completely  at  every  stroke,  without  an  undue  strain  in 
the  machinery. 

In  some  cases  the  escape  valves  do  not  fully  answer  the  purpose ; 
for  instance,  in  the  upright  trunk  propeller  engines,  adopted  lately  in 
the  Russian  Navy,  the  water  enters  from  the  condenser  and  half  fills 
the  cylinders,  the  escape  valves  will  not  operate,  and  it  is  very  difficult 
to  start  the  engines. 

Fig.  1  represents  a  horizontal  steam  cylinder,  with  its  piston  p  mov- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  arrow — at  the  end  of  the  stroke  the  water 
will  occupy  part  of  the  clearance  between  the  piston  and  the  cylinder 
head,  antil  the  steam  enters  and  forces  the  water  out  through  the  valve 
«  and  the  pipe  b  into  the  reservoir  c,  which  latter  contains  a  float  d 
fixed  on  a  tube  ee,  movable  up  and  down,  and  guided  in  boxes  as  shown 
by  the  drawing.  The  tube  e  e  has  a  number  of  holes  in  its  lower  end, 
covered  by  the  box ;  when  there  is  water  enough  in  the  reservoir  e  to 
lift  the  float  <2,  with  the  tube  e  «,  the  small  holes  will  enter  the  reser- 
voir, through  which  the  water  is  forced  out  by  the  steam,  and  thus  the 
You  XLL— Tbibd  Ssribs.— No.  1.-— Jakuabt,  ISSl.  6 
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cylinder  is  drained  at  every  stroke  of  the  piston.  The  reservoir  e  i« 
always  full  "with  water  and  steam,  with  nearly  the  same  pressure  as  that 
in  the  cylinder;  no  steam  is  lost  except  what  is  condensed  in  the  re- 
servoir and  pipes,  by  radiation  of  heat.  The  tube  ee\%  ground  into 
the  boxes- so  as  to  be  steam-tight,  but  can  still  move  freely  up  and 
down,  as  regulated  by  the  water  displacement  of  the  float.  By  this 
arrangement,  no  water  can  be  collected  in  the  cylinder,  except  what 
is  formed  during  one  stroke  of  the  piston,  and  no  shocks  or  breaking 
of  machinery  need  be  feared. 

Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 


The  tnbe  e  e,  guided  in  the  boxes,  forms  an  equilibrium  valve, — if 
the  float  d  was  connected  with  a  common  valve  at  the  lower  end,  the 
steam  piessure  would  be  too  great  for  the  displacement  to  lift  it  up, 
therefore,  some  kind  of  equilibrium  valve  is  necessary.  Captain  Carl- 
sund  has  named  the  valve  boxes  a  a,  "  Separatuers,"  and  the  reser- 
voir c^  '*  Floatuer.**  This  arrangement  of  drain  valves  seems  to  be  of 
great  in  portance  in  marine  engines,  particularly  when  the  steam  boil- 
el-s  are  subject  to  priming.  However  good  the  principle  of  an  inven- 
tion or  arrangement  may  be,  a  slight  defect  in  the  details  will  most 
frequently  damage  the  whole ; — in  this  case,  I  beg  to  remark  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  operation  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  workmanship 
in  grinding  the  tube  e  «  in  the  boxes.  If  it  is  ground  too  loose,  steam 
■will  leak  out ;  if  too  tight,  it  will  not  operate  well,  and  a  slight  diflfer- 
ence  in  the  expansion  of  the  tube  and  boxes  may  cause  its  operation 
to  be  deficient.  This  consideration  has  led  me  to  suggest  an  improve- 
ment on  Captain  Carlsund's  drain  valves, — the  separators  a  a,  the 
pipes  b  by  and  the  principle  of  operation  remaining  the  same  as  de- 
scribed, only  the  floatuer  c,  I  would  suggest  to  make  as  represented 
by  Fig.  2. 

The  improvement  consists  principally  in  the  equilibrium  valve  e. 
Fig.  2,  resting  on  the  bottom  of  the  box  A.  The  valve  e  is  connected 
to  the  float  d  by  four  wings  cast  in  one  piece  with  the  spindle  /.  The 
operation  of  the  valve  is  readily  understood  by  the  drawing,  the  steam 
and  water  entering  the  reservoir  c?,  alternately  through  the  pipes  ^^r. 
"When  the  float  d  lifts  the  valve  e,  the  water  is  forced  out  by  the  steam 
through  the  holes  o  o^  the  valve  is  guided  by  the  four  wings,  also  by 
the  spindle  /,  at  the  top.     The  screw  t  is  taken  out  when  the  valve  is 
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to  be  ground  in,  for  which  parpose  the  top  of  the  spindle  is  made  square. 
The  lower  part  of  the  valve  e,  to  be  turned  into  a  sharp  edge  of  the 
same  diameter  as  the  upper  part,  which  will  make  the  valve  perfectly 
equilibrium,  and  the  steam  pressure  has  no  effect  to  open  or  close  the 
same,  but  is  under  the  sole  control  of  the  displacement  of  the  float  d. 
When  there  is  no  water  in  the  reservoir,  the  weight  of  the  float  will 
keep  the  valve  tight,  but  it  need  not  be  so  perfectly  tight,  because 
there  will  always  be  sooie  water  which  at  any  rate  is  to  be  let  out. 

The  floatuer  c  need  not  be  placed  under  the  cylinder  as  represented 
by  Fig.  1 ;  it  can  be  placed  on  the  sidoi  or  any  where  in  the  engine 
room. 

A  "  drain  valve"  constructed  on  this  plan  will  fully  answer  the  de- 
sired purpose ;  it  will  drain  the  cylinder  at  every  stroke  of  the  piston, 
and  there  is  no  danger  of  any  thing  getting  out  of  order. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  have  this  drain  valve  introduced  in  the 
corvette,  where  the  steam  boilers  are  so  much  subject  to  priming.  A 
great  deal  of  inconvenience  has  been  experienced  in  the  corvette  by 
water  coming  into  the  cylinders. 

The  drain  valve  can  also  be  applied  to  vertical  cylinders. 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  when  water  primes  into  the  cylinder  in 
the  down  stroke,  it  must  remain  on  the  top  of  the  flat  piston  until 
it  returns  and  approaches  the  cylinder  head,  where  it  will  strike  with 
more  or  less  violence,  according  to  the  quantity  of  water  therein,  the 
other  engine  being  then  on  about  half  stroke,  and  has  the  greatest 

{)ower  to  force  the  water  out  through  the  escape  valve,  which  being 
oaded  with,  say  25  lbs.  per  square  inch,  will  be  a  resistance  on  the 
piston  of  about  52  tons;  but  the  incompressibility  of  the  water  striking 
suddenly  between  the  two  flat  surfaces  will  exert  a  much  greater  force, 
and  cause  an  undue  strain  in  the  machinery.  The  water  which  mav 
prime  into  the  cylinder  under  the  piston  will  mostly  be  carried  out  with 
the  exhaust  steam,  unless  the  quantity  be  very  large,  then  the  case 
will  be  t)|e  same  as  at  the  top. 

In  all  those  upright  trunk  engines  there  is  another  circumstance 
which  admits  water  coming  into  the  cylinders,  namely,  the  eduction 
passage  being  placed  in  such  position  that  water  may  pass  from  the 
condenser.  It  has  therefore  been  proposed  to  put  a  copper  plate  into 
the  condenser  to  prevent  the  water  from  entering  the  cylinder.  The 
condenser  is  about  7  feet  square  inside,  and  the  eduction  passage  is 
near  to  the  starboard  side ;  in  a  hard  sea,  and  the  ship  leaning  to  the 
starboard,  the  water  rolling  in  the  condenser,  it  will  be  difficult  to  keep 
it  out  of  the  cylinder  without  the  plate.  It  has  been  found  in  the 
Wiborg  engines  that  the  escape  valves  are  not  sufficient  for  draining 
the  cylinders,  for,  when  starting  the  engines,  the  cylinder  may  be  half 
full  of  water,  the  steam  pressure  will  not  be  sufficient  to  force  the  water 
out  through  the  escape  valves ;  therefore,  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  place  drain  pipes  from  the  bottom  of  the  cylinders  connected  with 
stop  cocks,  to  be  operated  by  hand,  but  even  by  this,  the  cylinders  can- 
not be  well  drained,  because  the  drain  pipes  must  be  led  upwards  to 
where  there  is  a  place  for  the  cock. 
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On  the  Battvisan  it  is  intended  to  put  stop  cocks,  bj  which  the 
cylinders  can  be  drained  only  partially,  and  a  body  of  water  will  still 
remain  on  the  bottom  for  the  piston  to  plange  into. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  the  Technical  Committee  to  apply  the  drain 
valves  herein  described  to  the  upright  trnnk  propeller  engines,  and  the 
cylinders  would  be  perfectly  drained  at  every  stroke,  self-operating, 
and  no  dependence  required  on  the  engineer  for  the  same.  The  drain 
valve  would  not  operate  so  well  on  top,  because  the  piston  is  so  flat, 
but  in  all  cases  it  would  do  better  than  the  escape  valve  or  stop  cock, 
if  properly  arranged. — Artizany  Oct.,  1860. 


Tensile  Strength  of  Iron  increased  by  Rolling. 

There  are  some  inventions  which  address  themselves  to  our  notice 
with  much  elaborate  comparison  of  results  between  old  and  new  me- 
thods of  effecting  the  same  object,  and  there  are  others  which,  from 
their  very  completeness  and  self-containedness  (to  coin  a  word),  admit 
of  scarcely  more  than  the  simple  announcement  of  the  fact  of  their 
discovery.  The  invention  of  James  Watt's  separate  condenser  might 
have  been  given  to  the  world  in  half  a  dozen  lines,  whilst  as  many 
pages  are  usually  dedicated  to  the  introduction  of  a  new  brickmaking 
machine.  We  feel  it  necessary  to  premise  thus  much,  because  we  wish 
to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  fact  which  will  be  now  to  all 
of  them  (with  the  exception  of  a  very  limited  circle),  and  which  places 
us  under  the  disadvantage  above  alluded  to,  of  giving  us  no  chance  of 
making  a  long  article  about  it.     The  fact,  then,  is  simply  this : — 

Given,  a  bar  of  common  malleable  iron  :  it  is  possible,  by  a  purely 
mechanical  process,  and  without  the  aid  of  heat,  to  increase  the  ten- 
sile strength  of  that  bar  50  per  cent.  " On  what  principle?"  it  will 
be  asked.  On  the  same  principle  that  wire  is  stronger  per  souare  inch 
of  section  than  the  bar  from  which  it  was  originally  drawn.  To  Mr. 
Lauth,  an  American  engineer,  is  due  the  merit  of  making  this  parti- 
cular egg  stand  on  end,  and  his  process  is,  as  will  be  seen,  of  the  sim- 
plest. Bars  of  common  merchant  iron  are  passed  cold  between  grooved 
rollers,  until  the  requisite  degree  of  compression  is  attained.  We  saw, 
at  the  works  in  Manchester,  a  bar,  2|  ins.  diameter,  and  15  ft.  long, 
rolled  down  to  2  ins.  in  ten  minutes — (with  practice,  this  time  could 
be  reduced  one-half).  This  J-in.  is  not  lost — as  in  turning  a  shaft  in 
a  lathe — as  the  bar  is  lengthened  about  1^  ins.  to  the  foot.  The  bar 
came  out  quite  polished,  and  parallel  enough  for  shafting,  but  not 
quite  straight.  It  was  straightened  by  hand  by  two  men  in  half  an 
hour,  and  might  be  done  by  machinery  in  a  few  minutes.  According 
to  Mr.  Fairbairn,  '^  the  effect  of  the  consolidation  was  to  increase  the 
strength  of  the  bar  in  the  ratio  of  10  to  15,"  in  the  experiments  made 
by  him.  We  think  we  have  said  enough  to  give  all  our  readers  a  mo- 
tive for  wishing  to  hear  of  this  invention  being  made  accessible  to  the 
public. — London  Engineer^  No.  247. 
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ParticularM  of  the  Steamer  Pembroke. 

Hull  and  machinery  by  Atlantic  Works,  Boston,  Mass.  Owners, 
TTm.  E.  CoflSn  k  Co.   Intended  service,  from  Boston  to  Pembroke. 

HoLL. — Length  on  deck,  1 10  ft.  Do.  at  load  line,  107  ft  Breadth  of  beam  (molded), 
24  ft  6  int.  Depth  of  hold,  9  ft.  Do.  to  «par  deck,  9  ft.  Frame8--apart  at  centree, 
24  and  30  ins.;  "1»  depth,  3*5  ios^  width  of  web,  f-in.;  width  of  flanchea,  2-5  ins.  10 
strakes  of  plates  from  keel  to  gunwale  ;  thickness  of  plates,  i  to  f-in.  Cross  Floors,  |, 
i  by  12  ins ,  single  riveted.  One  independent  steam,  fire,  and  liilge  pamp.  Two  balk- 
heads.  Length  of  engine  room,  30*3  X  7-5  ft.  Draft,  aft,  9  ft.  3  ins.  Tonnage,  hall 
and  engine  room,  216.  Area  of  immersed  section  at  load  draft  of  9  ft.  3  Ins.,  146  sq. 
IbeL    Maitts,  two.^Rig,  schooner. 

Engihb. — Vertical  beam.  Diameter  of  cylinder,  26  inches.  Length  of  stroke,  3  feet. 
Maiimom  pressure  of  steam,  30  lbs.  Cnt-oflT,  variable.  Maiimum  revolations  at  aboya 
pressure,  60.     Weight  of  engines,  31,078  lbs. 

BoiLBB. — One — Tubular  return.  Length  of  boiler,  14  ft.  Breadth  do.,  6  ft.  6  int. 
'Weight  do.,  without  water,  19,593  lbs.  Number  of  furnaces,  two.  Length  of  grata 
bars,  5  ft.  6  ins.  Number  of  tubes,  above,  72 ;  flues,  below,  2.  Internal  diameter  of 
tabes,  above,  4  ins.;  flues,  below,  1  ft.  8  ins.  Lenf^h  of  tubes,  above,  9  ft.  2  ins.;  flues, 
below,  6  fu  8  ins.  Heating  surface,  1329  sq.  ft.  Diameter  of  smoke  pipe,  2  ft.  8  ins. 
Height  do.,  82  feet 

Pbopbllkbs. — Diameter  of  screw,  8  feet  Length  do.,  2  ft.  6  int.  Pitch  do.,  17  to 
20  ft.     Number  of  blades,  three. 

Date  of  trial,  October,  1860.  0.  H.  H. 


Por  the  Joamal  of  the  FrsnUin  Inititate. 

Partieulare  of  the  Steamer  General  Floree. 

Hull  built  by  Kirkman  &  Go.  Machinery  by  Pusey,  Jones  &  Co., 
Wilmington,  Del.     Intended  service.  Coast  of  Callao. 

Hull. — Length  on  deck,  from  fore  part  of  stem  to  after  part  of  stem  post,  above  tha 
spar  deck,  109  feet.  Do.  at  load  line,  102  feet.  Breadth  of  beam  at  midship  section, 
19  ft.  6  ins.  Depth  of  hold  to  spar  deck,  8  ft.  6  ins.  Floor  timber  at  throaU—molded, 
10  ins.,  sided,  6  ins. — apart  at  centres,  22  inches.  Length  of  engine  and  boiler  spaoe, 
10  ft.  5  ins.  Draft  of  water  at  load  line,  8  ft.  6  ins.  Do.,  below  pressure  and  revolu- 
tions, 7  ft.  6  ins.  Tonnage,  custom  house,  170.  Area  of  immersed  section  at  Ioa4  line 
of  8  ft.  6  ins.,  13fi  sq.  ft.  Displacement  at  load  line,  295  tons.  Masts  and  rig,  fore- 
iopeail  schooner. 

EsoiMS. — Vertical  condensing.  Diameter  of  cylinder,  24  inches.  Length  of  stroke, 
S  ft.  4  ins.  Maximum  pressure  of  steam,  25  lbs.  Cut-ofl^  6  to  18  ins.  Maximum 
rerolutions  per  minute,  75.     Weight  of  engine,  30,300  lbs. 

BoiLsa. — One — Horizontal  tubular  Length  of  boiler,  19  ft.  2  Ins.  Breadth  do.,  6  ft. 
Height  do.,  exclusive  of  steam  chimney,  5  ft.  Number  of  furnace,  one.  Breadth  do., 
4  It  tl|  ins.  Length  of  grate  bars,  4  ft.  6  Ins.  Number  of  tubes,  57  of  3-5  in«.; 
8  of  3  ins.    Length  do.,  9  ft.    Heating  surface  (fire  and  flues),  696  sq.  ft.    Grate  sof* 
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fre«,  23*6  sq.  ft.     Diameter  of  imnke  pipe,  2  ft.  4  ins.    Height  do.,  20  ft.    Draft.  Data* 
ral.     Consumption  of  coal  per  boar,  290  lbs. 

PsoPBLLBBS.— Diameter  of  screw,  7  ft.  6  ins.  Pitch  do.,  14  feet.  Number  of  blades 
four. 

Memarks. — Poop  cabin.  C.  H.  H. 

♦ 

Tor  the  Joamal  of  th«  Franklin  Tnstituts. 

Particularu  of  the  Steam  Towboate  Resolute  and  Reliance. 

Hull  built  by  B.  C.  Terry,  N.  J.  Machinery  by  Cobb  &  Fields, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Owner,  Capt.  Albert  DeGroot.  Intended  ser- 
yice,  New  York  Harbor. 

Hull.— Length  on  deck,  93  ft.  Do.  at  load  line,  93  ft.  Breadth  of  beam,  16  ft.  Depth 
of  hold,  to  spar  deck,  7  ft.  6  ins.  Frames-^molded,  8  ins.,  sided.  6  ins  — apart  at  renlresy 
12  ilia.  Keel,  12  ins.  Draft,  lorwnrd,  6  feet,  aft,  8  feet.  Tonnage,  100.  Area  of  ira- 
meraed  section  at  load  draft  ot  8  feet,  65  sq.  feeU  Speed  in  miles  in  61  minoies,  with 
tide,  17*6,  against  tide,  12-5. 

Enginbs.— Vertical  direct  Diameter  of  cylinder,  17  ins.  Length  of  stroke,  17  ins. 
Maximum  pressure  of  steam,  100  lbs.;  average  pressure,  76  lbs.  Cut-off,  ^  stroke. 
ATorage  revolutions  at  above  pressure,  96.    Weight  of  engines,  20,160  lbs. 

Boilbb.— One^-Raturn  tubular.  Length  of  boiler,  15  feet.  Breadth  do^  6  ft.  8  ina. 
Height  do.,  exclusive  of  steam  chimney,  8  feet.  Weight  do.,  without  water,  18,000  Ibc, 
with  water,  29,160  Iba.  ?(umber  of  furnaces,  two.  Breadth  do.»  3  ft.  4  ina.  Length  of 
grate  bars,  6  ft.  8  ins.  Number  of  tubes,  above,  58,  fluea  below,  6.  Internal  diameter  of 
tubes,  above,  4  ins.;  floes,  below,  2  of  10  ins.,  4  of  6  ins.  Length  of  tubes,  aboTe, 
10  ft  4  ins ;  flues,  below,  6  ft  10  ins.  Grate  surface,  48  sq.  ft.  Heating  surface.  2500 
•q.  ft.  Diameter  of  amoke  pipe,  3  ft  2  ina.  Height  do.,  12  ft  Oonaumption  of  coal 
per  hour,  i  ton. 

Pbopbllbb. — Diameter  of  screw,  7  feet  8  inches.  Length  do.,  6  ft.  6  ins.  Pitch  do., 
14  ft    Number  of  blades,  four. 

Date  of  trial,  September,  1860.  C.  H.  H. 


lor  the  JoQreal  ofthe  Franklin  Institute. 

Partieulare  of  the  Steam  Towboat  A.  37.  Morris. 

MachineiT  by  Cobb  &  Fields,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Intended  service. 
New  York  Harbor. 

Hull.— Length  on  deck,  93  ft  6  ins.  Do.  at  load  line,  93  ft.  Breadth  of  beam.  16  It 
Depth  of  hold  to  spar  deck,  7  ft  6  ins.  Frames ->mnldf>d,  8  ins.,  sided,  6  ins.* apart 
from  centres,  12  ins.  Keel,  depth,  12  ins.  One  independent  steam,  fire,  and  bilga 
pump.  Draft,  forward,  6  ft-,  aft,  8  ft  Tonnage,  101.  Area  of  immeraed  section  at 
load  draft  of  8  ft,  65  sq.  ft. 

Emoimbs. — Oscillating.  Diameter  of  cylindera,  17  inches.  Length  of  stroke,  17  ina. 
Maximum  pressure  of  steam,  100  lbs.;  average  of  steam,  75  lbs.  Cut-oC  )  stroke. 
Maximum  revolutions  at  above  preasure,  95.     Weight  of  engines.  19,500  lbs. 

BoiLBB.->  One— Return  tubular.  Length  of  boiler,  15  ft  Breadth  do.,  6  ft.  B  ins. 
Height  do.,  exclusive  of  steam  chimney,  8  ft-  Weight  do.,  without  water,  18,000  Ib^ 
with  water,  29,000  iba.    Number  of  furnacca,  two.    Breadth  do.,  3  ft.  4  ins.    Lengtk 
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•f  frrate  hars,  6  ft  8  int.  Nutnl»rr  nf  tobra,  above,  58 ;  flues,  below,  6.  Interniil  dia- 
meter nl  tube*,  above,  4  ina.;  fluea.  below,  8  of  10  ins.,  4  ol  6  irm.  l.*-nffth  of  tubes, 
a1«>ve,  10  ft.  4  ina.;  fluea,  below,  0  ft.  lU  ina.  Grate  aurface.  48  nq  .ft.  Heating  fiuilace, 
2500  aq.  ft.  Diameter  of  »inuke  pipe,  3  it.  S  iiia.  Height  4o.,  12  ft.  Consumption  of 
fuel  per  hour,  i  ton. 

PROPBLLSRS  —Diameter  of  acrew.  7  ft.  8  ina.     Length  do.,  6  ft.  6  ina.    Pitch  of  do., 
14  ft.     JNunilier  of  bladea,  four. 

Date  of  trial,  October,  1860.  C.  H.  H. 
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AMKEICAN  PATENTS  ISSUKD  PKOM  OGTOBBR  1,  TO  OCTOBER  81,  1860. 


Adiling  Machinea, 
Air  Bfigin«>a,  • 

Alarm  for  Doors, 


T.  T  8froile, 
John  Ericsson, 
Henry  Behn, 


Bai^  Machinea, — Paper  H.  G.  Armatrung, 

Ballot  Boxes,— Detect  Fraud  in  M.  J.  8hinn, 

Bank  Notes,  dec, — Engraving      Jnmes  Mflcdonough, 

Barrel-head  Machine,       • 

Burrela.  • 

Bed  Bottom, 


Bedstead  Faatening,  • 

, — Folding 

, — Fan  Ventilating 
BeebiVfta,  • 


Bell  Atucbnient, 

Bella, — Hanging   • 

Biers, 

Bill  of  Fare,— Frame  for 

Binding  Engravinga,  dtc, 

Bit  stock. 

Blind  Htngea, 

Blind  Hist  Machine, 

Boot  and  Shoe  4leel8,— Gutting   E  T  Green, 

— ^ , — Dressing  Stuart  &  Corson, 

>  Soles,— Cutting     C  H.  Griffin, 


H.  L.  McNmh. 
Sheridan  Roberts, 
Wm   H   Tambling, 
Philip  Ulmer,       • 
Aaron  Bechtol, 
A.  M.  Dye, 

F.  Moore. 

S.  R.  Bryant,  • 
Palmer  6c  Leeny, 
H.  M.  Shaffer,  . 
A   E  Taylor, 

G.  R.  Meneely,    . 
Wm  Scarlett, 
C.  Gloyd, 
W.  T.  Anderaon, 
Wallace  Lyon,    . 
E.  R.  Shepard, 
H.  B.  Smith, 


Crimping  Machine, 

Booca  and  Shoea, 


-Gaiter 


-Heel  for 


— , — Ti>ols  for  Trimming 
Bracelets, — Manufacture  of 
Bracketa,— Roof 
Brick  Machines,    • 
—  Moulding  Machines, 
Bridle  Bits  ~ Attachment  for 
Brash  Machine,  « 

BaekeC,--  CoUapaible 

Gakoli.— Removing 

Caoal  Locks,  ^cc,— Gates  of 


Philander  Shaw, 

8.  F.  Dexter, 

Port  &  Surffi,      • 

WH.  Pcrkham, 

C.  K.  Bradford,  • 

L.  C.  Rogers, 

George  Sanfurd,  ' 

Amos  Jones,  « 

John  Paraona, 

Hutchison  db  Brandberry, 

J   D.  Tracy, 

John  Ruegg,  • 

C.  W.  Curtia,     • 

Wm.  A.  Dudley, 
Hurlburt  dt  Thompson, 


Mortonville, 
City  of 

Philadelphia, 

Rit'hinond, 

City  o( 

Lowell, 

Cleveland, 

Berlin, 

Charlestown, 

Berkley  Spr'gs, 

Clinton, 

Panola, 

Waterford, 

Port  Republic, 

Bucyraa, 

-f)i7denaburgb. 

West  Troy, 

Aurora, 

Wynant, 

Brooklyn, 

Deep  River, 

Scranton, 

Lowell, 

Stoneham, 

Marblehead, 

Lynn, 

Abington, 

Paris, 

New  Orleans, 

Hoboken, 

Lynn, 

Danvera, 

Providence, 

Lebanon, 

Cleveland, 

C.  Gerardeau, 

Sprin^rfield, 

St.  Louis, 

New  Haven, 

Peteraburg, 
Port  Byron, 


Penna.     % 
N.  Y.       9 

% 


Penna. 

Ind. 

N.  Y. 

Mass. 

Ohio, 

Wis. 

Maas. 

Va. 

III. 

Miss. 

Penna. 

Va. 

Ohio, 

N.Y. 

M 
III. 

Ohio, 

N.Y. 

Conn. 

Penna. 

Maaa. 


N.Y. 
La. 
N,J. 
Maaa. 

R.L 

N.  H. 

Ohio, 

Mo. 

Maaa. 

Mo. 

Conn. 

Va. 
N.Y. 


% 

23 

S3 
9 

16 

16 
8 
9 
9 

83 
.8 
9 
8 

23 
9 
8 
9 
8 

83 
2 

16 
9 

23 

33 

83 
16 
16 

30 

8 

16 

8 

9 

30 

16 

23 

9 

83 

S3 

9 
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American  Patents^ 


Cane  Juice, — Evaporatiog 
Csneit,  &c.,— Handles  for 
Caiinun  Ualla.—Caau  Packing  on 
Cans,    Stealing      • 
Carnage*  Jack,  • 

Cara,— Light  for    . 
Chiuini*y  'J 'ops,  • 

Chloride  of  Lead, — Manofac.  of 
Churn, 


Dashers, — Blades  of 


Clothes  Dryer, 


— -^-^  Hqueezers, 
Colli  nil, — Glass  • 

■  —  ^^  ooden 

Copying  Letters,  • 

Corn  Husks, — Stemming 

Planters,  • 

—  &>hellers. 
Cotton  Cleaners, 


Couplings, — Car 
■  ■,— Hose  • 

— .—Socket 

Cows, — Stabling    . 
Cra  ne. — Portable, 
Culinary  Apparatus, 
Cultivators, 


Curtain, — Window 
—  Fixture,— Window 

Diaper  Pins,  • 

Door  Spring,  • 


Dovetailing  Machines, 
Drying  Chambers, 

£gg*beater. 

Electro-magnetic  Helir, 
Emery  Wheels, 
Engines, — Caloric 

, — Electro-magnetic 
— — , — Oscillating 


-, — Rotary 


Envelope  Ruler, 
Evaporating  Pans, 

Faucets, — Measuring 
Fences, 


Filters, 


Finger  Rings,— Sheet  Metal 
Fire  Escape, 


-Portable, 


Richard  Wright, 
Harv.  y  &  Ford, 
L<*wi8  Evans, 
H.  Y.  Wildey,     . 
J.  J.  Pike. 
Kol)ert  t'flthcart, 
John  Peitingull, 

F.  F   Myer. 

J.  W.  K^llberg, 
W.  W.  Keid,       . 
8.  T   Lamb, 
J.  J.  Waison, 
Elliot  Uickerman, 
Charleii  Kobinson, 
Josre  Johnson, 
Francis  Arnold,  • 

G.  W.  Scollay, 
Frederick  Brubach, 
A.  Is.  Adams, 

D.  M.  Mefford,     . 
J.  W    Harbin, 

G.  W.  HathHway, 
Wm   H.  Johnson, 
J.  W.Thorne,    . 
Adaiu  Oot, 
C.  F.  Spencer,     . 
E   P.  Gleason, 
Patrick  Burke,    . 
Snyder  &  Smith, 
Ifirarl  Korman,    • 
H.  C.  Carter, 
Cyrus  Debolt,     . 
Wm.  May, 

Buiterfield  &,  Bowker, 
N.  H.  McLean, 

H.  S.  Lesher, 
Boyd  d(  BeUord, 
R..  B.  Donaldson, 
Bain  6l  Brown, 
J.  E.  Tourne 

Uriah  Baker, 
Maurice  Vergnes, 
J.D.  Alvord, 
A.  A.  Henderson, 
Maurice  Vergnes, 
(;.  R.  Otis, 

E.  G.  Otis, 

K.  and  T.  Cox,  . 
Wm.  Humphreys,  Jr. 
Frederick  Ketiler, 
Arthur  de  Witzleben, 
H.O.Ames, 

Gilbert  Hubbard, 
J.  M.  Pitts, 
Pil.  M.  Slratton, 
T.  C.  Clarke,      . 
M.  W.  Warne, 
I.  M.  Potter, 
Wm.  Ureitenstein, 
James  Hobbs,      • 
Israel  Grafius, 


London,  Engl'd,  16 

Philadelphia,  Penna.  3 

Morganiown,  Va.  30 

Philadelphia,  Penna.  16 

Chelsea,  Mass.  9 

Baltimore,  Md.  9 

Lowell,  Maa«.  9 

City  of  N.  Y.  23 

Pittsburgh,  Penna.  16 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  16 

M. Washington,  Ind.  16 

BuffHlo,  N,  Y.  16 

Richmond,  Vt.  80 

Cambridgeport,  Mass  2 

City  of  N   Y.  30 

MiddleHaddam,Conn.  23 

Su  Louis,  Mo.  2 

Lancaster,  Penna.  9 

Philadelphia,          **  9 

Jeffersonvilie,  Ind.  2 

Delaware  Sta.        '•  16 

Tioga,  Penna.  16 

Richmond,  Ark.  2 

Cnurtland,  Ala.  16 

Minetto,  N.  Y.  23 

Rochester,               "  2 

Providence,  R.  1.  16 

Helena,  N.  Y.  9 

Hawiey,  Penna.  9 

Grafton,  Va.  2 

Union  City,  Ind.  9 

Ottawa,  III.  9 

Winchester,  Ohio,  16 

Boston,  Mass.  16 

U.  8.  A.  2 


Brooklyn, 
.Philadelphia, 
Washington, 
Richmond, 
^iew  Orleans, 

Brooklyn, 
City  of 
Bridgeport, 
Portsmouth, 
City  of 

Yonkers, 

«< 

City  of 
Cold  Spring, 
Milwaokie, 
Washington, 
New  Orleans, 

Montville, 
Sumter, 
City  of 
Camden, 
St.  Louis, 
Providence, 
City  of 
Columbus, 
Alexandria, 


N.y.     2 

Penna.  16 
D.  C.  30 
Ind.  16 
La.         16 


N.Y. 

u 

Conn? 
N.  H. 
N.Y. 


Wis. 
D.  C. 
La. 

Maes. 

8.0. 

N.Y. 

N.J. 

Mo 

R.L 

N.Y. 

Ind. 

Penna. 


23 

2 

2 

9 

2 

2 

2 

16 

2 

23 

23 

16 

9 
30 
23 
9 
9 
2 
9 
9 
2 
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Fire  Arms, — ^Brceeh-loadtng 


-RavoWing 


-Locks  for 


-Magaziae 


Floor  BolU, — Screens  for 
Forge  Hammer,     . 
Precxtng  Liquide,— Appa's  for 
Frait  Caae,  • 

"■^—^  Driers,  • 

Furnaoee, 

Fornaee  and  Cooking  Range, 
Faraaoee, — Bagasse, 

—^  for  Sleam  Boilers, 

Furniture  Caster, 

GalTanie  Plates  for  Medieal  Use, 
Gas, — Apparatuses  for  Burning 
I  Burners,  • 

Fittings,— Finishing 

■         Metres, — Dry  • 

^^  Regulators,    . 


Gate  and  Door  Swing, 
Gates, 


Gins, — Cotton  • 

Gin  Saws,— Filing 
Glass, — Manufacture  of    • 
Gold  Separator,      • 
Grain  Bins,  « 

,— Machinas  for  Clean'g 
— , — Elevat'g,  Ctean*g,  dcc^ 

,— Drying   . 

,  and  Cooling 

_—  Separators, 
.  Weighing  Machines, 


Hammer, — Nail 

Harmon  icons,— Glass  or  Metal 

Barnesa,  • 

Barrows* 

, — Rotary  • 


HarYeetera, 


-Cane 
-Sugar-cane 


Harvesting  Machinea, 

Bat  Rims, — Curling 

Bay, — Raking  and  Pitching 

Beater.— Fireplace  • 

Bemp  Brakes,        • 

Hoes,-'Seeding 

Hoops,— Straightening  Bale 


Frederick  Jonas, 
Edward  Msjnard, 

C.  W.  Wood,     . 
A  J.  Gibson, 
F.  D.  Newbury,  . 

E.  A.  Prescott, 
August  Spellier,  • 
J.  P.  1  JnJuay, 

B.  T.  Henry,       • 
David  Lnndis, 
Edward  Pave, 

F.  P.  E.  Csrr^ 
Doolittle  &  Carson, 
H.  Beamer, 

D.  G.  LiUle6eld, 
Brown  dc  Bridges, 
Jones  dc  Charpentier, 
Henry  Wilkins, 
I.  A.  Sufford,      • 

Joseph  Hill, 
R.  W.  Hoit, 
H.H.Dodge, 
J.  W.  Lyon,        • 
Gratz  db  Lloyd, 
Joseph  Foster,     • 
J.  G.  Liffingwell, 
F.  W.  Kroeber,  . 
J.  H.  H.  Bennett, 
Hurxthal  dt  Lee, 
N.  A.  Patterson, 
Samuel  Yeatman, 
Samuel  Wetherill, 
J.  A.  Veatch,      • 
Sylvester  Marsh, 
John  Outram,      « 
I.  A.  Stafford, 

E.  L  Bod  no, 
J.  B.  Wheeler, 
Landers  dc  Lampraan, 
J.  B.  Mohler, 
S4)ucir  dc  Preston, 

Charles  Carliale, 
John  Koppe,  • 
S.  L.  Bond, 

C.  Watson, 
Jehu  Brainerd, 
S.  S.  Hogle, 
T.  N.  Foster, 

F.  H.  Manny,     • 
Achilles  St.  Dezier, 
Johnson  di  Doyle, 
S.  T.  Lamb, 

<i 

F.  S.  Sibley, 
A.J.  Preston,      • 

D.  S.  Quimby, 
^zekiel  Guile,     • 
Z.  B   Brown, 
Charlea  Hughes, 


McConneirsGr.ril. 
Washington,      D.  C. 
Worcester, 


Albany, 

Worcester, 

Philsdelphia, 

City  of 

New  Haven, 

Lancaster, 

City  of 

Paris, 

Oswego, 

Sraithburg, 

Albany, 

Chicago, 

New  Orleans, 

Brownsville, 

Essex, 

Brooklyn, 

Boston, 

Georgetown, 

Brooklyn, 

Philadelphia, 

Richmond, 

Newark, 

Forbestown, 

Hunt's  Hollow, 

Boliver, 

Kingston, 

Providence, 

Bethlehem, 

Ssn  Francisco, 

Roibury, 

Elmira, 

Essex, 

St  TiOuis, 

Chicago, 

Aflon, 

Pekin, 

Battle  Creek, 

Woodstock, 
City  of 
Greenwood, 
Cascade, 
Cleveland, 
It 

Walertown, 
Rock  ford, 
Pisquemine, 
Philadelphia, 
N.  Washington, 

Brooklyn, 
E.  Guilford, 
Brooklyn, 
Waverly. 
Simsbury, 
New  Orleans, 


Mass. 

M 

N.Y. 
Mass. 

Penna. 

N.Y. 

Conn. 

Penna. 

N.Y. 

France, 

N.Y. 

Penna. 

N.Y. 

111. 

La. 

Penna. 

N.Y. 


6T 
so 

» 

% 

% 

16 

28 
9 
S 
9 
9 
9 
% 

38 
3 

38 


N.Y.  9 
Maas.  9 
D.  C.  33 
N.  Y.  30 
Penna.  33 
Va.  16 
N.  J.  10 
Cal. 
N.Y. 
Ohio, 
Tenn. 
Ala. 


9 

33 

3 

23 
16 


Penna.  16 


Cal. 

Mass. 

N.Y. 

•4 

Mo. 

III. 
N.Y. 

III. 
Mich. 

Vt. 
N.Y. 
S.  C. 
Va. 
Ohio, 

M 

N.Y. 

III. 
La. 

Penna. 
Ind. 

M 

N.Y. 


Mo. 
Conn. 


.  3 
23 
30 
33 
3 
33 
16 
33 
16 

16 
2 

33 
3 
3 

80 
3 
2 
9 
2 
9 
2 
9 

16 
9 

16 

30 
9 
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Horte  8b<M  Machine, 
Hofe  Protector,      • 

Ice  Cream  Freeiere, 
Inkvland, 


Kaleiiloiicope,         • 

KoKs. — Pasteoing  for  Metallic 

Keyhole  Guard,      • 

Koife  Cleaner,  • 

Label  Holder, 

Ladle,  with  Pork  Attached, 

L^mps, 


-Submarine 
-Vapor     . 


Lathes, 

Lifting  Jackfl,         • 

Leather, — Oiling  • 

■', — Splitting, 
'  ' , — ManufNc.  of  Tanned 

<*loth, — Ornamenting 


Letter  Boxes, 
Locks, — Freight  Car 
Locomotives, —Trucks  for 
Lubricating  Engines,  dec., 

Martingale  Ringa, 
Medicines, — AsUingent 
Mill  Bush, 

for  Grinding  Coffee, 

Mills, — Grinding 

M  illstones,—  Leveling 
— — , — Ventilating 

Nail  Holes, — Punching 

Ordnance, — Breech-loading 

Ore  Separators, 

Paint  Can,  • 

Mill, 

Parasol  and  Fan,  « 

Peuch  Psrer,  • 

Pen  ("leaner,  « 

Pianofortes. 

Picker-staff  Motion,  • 

Pic«nic  or  Excursion  Seat, 

Pigs,— Singeing 

Plane  Bits, — Securing 

Planters, — Corn  • 

Ploughs,  . 


-Securing  Points  to 


Port  Lights  for  Vessels, 
Potato  Diggers, 
Presses, 


American  PatenU, 

John  McCartj, 
Bridgea  dt  Dieterich, 

J.  S  Silva, 
Samuel  Slocomb, 
W  H.  Towers, 

McNulty  6c  Lymtn, 

C.  L.  Rehn, 
George  Wheeler, 
Isaac  Detheridge,  Jr^ 

Francis  J.  Collier, 
Warner  A.  Benedict, 
J.  E.  Amhro«e,    • 

F.  B.  DeKeravenan, 
H.  W.  Dopp,      . 
Albert  Kleinsteiber, 
W.  H.  Racey,      . 
L.  H.  Hssse, 

W.  B.  Billings,  . 
Lemuel  Postlewait, 
W.  J.  Lane, 
Lewis  Hulcomb, 
S.  S.  Turner, 
Andrew  Dietz, 
Auguste  Pellet,  • 

G.  C  Jenks, 
J.  F.  Keeler, 

D.  R.  Pratt, 
Joseph  Marks,     • 

B.  C.  T«orkwood, 

B.  W.  Ferris,       . 
Ezekiel  C  saner, 
L.  S.  (-hicbeater, 
£.  J.  Hyde, 

C.  W.  Shedd,     . 

D.  A.  Balmer, 
Plant  6c  Raith,    . 

C.  C.  Crosby, 

Lewis  Evans,      • 
T.  J.  Maysil, 
W.  O.  Bourne,    • 

W.  L.  Gilroy, 
J.  A.  Berriil, 
J.  T  Eichberg, 
W.  A.  Coe, 
*  Jonatbsn  Warren, 
Frederick  Matbushek, 
£.  H.Grsham, 
J.  M.  Perkins,     . 
A.  and  B.  M.  Denny, 
T   M.  Richardaon, 
D.,  J.,  and  J.  F.Herr, 
M«  G.  Slemmons, 
J   A.  Stewart, 
H.  D   Rogers,     • 
G.  C.Gourlay, 
J.  P.  Scudder,     • 
A  Randel, 


Philadelphia,     Penna.  16 


Savannah, 
Cambridge, 
City  of 

City  of 
Philadelphit, 
City  of 

M 

Philadelphia, 
Bridgeport, 
Batavia, 
City  of 
Buffalo, 
Milwaukie, 
St.  Augustine, 
City  of 

M 

RusselUine, 
Chappaqaa, 

Granby, 
Westborough, 
City  of 
Paria, 
City  of 
Cleveland, 
Worcester, 
Boaton, 

Derby, 
Macon, 
Penn  Van, 

City  of 
Philadelphia, 
Addison, 
Leiington, 
St.  Louis, 


Ga. 

Maes. 
N.  Y. 


N.  Y.  % 
Penna.  9 
NY.       9 


Penna. 
Conn. 
111. 
N.Y. 

M 

Wia. 

Fla 

N.Y. 

•• 

Ohio, 
N.Y. 
Conn. 
Mass. 

N.Y. 
France, 


9 
16 
16 
23 
16 

9 
99 

9 

% 
16 
29 

9 
30 
16 

9 


N.Y.  9 

Ohio,  % 

Maaa.  16 

16 

Conn.  % 

Miaa.  16 

N.Y.  9 

-  9 

Penna.  16 

Ala.  30 

Ind.  33 

Mo.  23 


Nantucket,        Mass. 


Morgantown, 
Roxbury, 
City  of 

Philadelphia, 

Waterville, 

City  of 

Greensboro', 

Brooklyn, 

City  of 

Manchester, 

Chicago, 

Waterford, 

Stockton, 

Lancaster, 

Cadiz, 

Philadelphia, 

Grafton, 

City  of 

Hightstowo, 

City  of 


Va. 
Mass. 

N.Y. 

Penna. 
N.Y. 

N.  C. 
N.Y. 

M 

N.  H. 
III. 


9 
9 
9 

9 
9 
2 

80 
3 
2 

16 
9 


Ireland,  23 

Me. 

Penna. 

Ohio. 

Miss. 

Ohio, 

N.Y. 

N.J. 

N.Y. 


2 

9 
9 
2 
9 

23 
2 

23 
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Press,— Bookbindeni  8undtng 
— -. — Copying  • 

— •, — Cotton        • 


Pr««ses, — Cotton, 


Prfus, — Packing  ■ 
Printing  Addresses  on  Papers, 
,— Plate 


Prvss  Feeder, 


Pmphylstic  Remedies, 

Propeller. 

Propellers  as  applied  to  Vessels, 

Propelling  bj  Horse  Power, 

Pomps, 


Punches, 


M.  R.  PelletresQ, 
Cyrus  Cbumbers,  Jr., 
R.  M.  Brooks,     . 
8oion  Dike, 
P.  U.  Gardiner,  . 
Mur<loch*M  urchison, 
Robert  8coli.  Jr., 
J.  Y.  Parce. 
Samuel  Soule,.     . 
W.  H.  OakM, 
Henry  Bitrth. 
Wm  H.  BHbcock, 
C.  H.  Tbomas,    . 
C.  J.  Schupder, 
Henry  Stanley,   • 
Isa««  8tixldard, 
Jobn  Holmes,      • 
W.  J   Johnson, 
M.  E.  Rudasill,  . 
8.  D.  Stout, 
R.  Humphrey,     • 


Quartz  Crusher  &  Amalgamator,  F.  B.  Abbott, 
', — Crushing  and  Pulver.  T.  A.  Morris, 


Railroad  Cars,— Bearings  for 

•  over  Obstructions, 


- , — Heating 

-.—Metallic 


Railroads,—  Propelling  Cars  on 
Railroad  Car  Seats  and  Couches^ 


—  Cars, — Transferring 
, — Ventilation  of 


>  Chairs, 


Rakes,— Hay 

Reapers  and  Mowers,        • 

Reaping  and  Mowing  Machines, 

Refrigerators, 

Rice  Hulling  Machines, 

Rivers, — Delineating  Course  of 

Roofing  Purposes, — Compos,  for 

Sabre-bayonet  Fastening 

Saddles, 

Safes,— Burglar  Proof      • 

Sash  Fastener,       • 


Saws, 

Saw-grinding  Machine,     • 
Saws,— Grinding  Circular 
— , — Adjusting  Rake  of  Muley 
Sawe, — Adjusting  Rake  of  Recip. 
Sawing  Machines, 
Scumming.— Apparatus  for 
Seed  Planters, 

, — Cotton    . 

Seeding  Mscbines, 

"-■-^  '    ■  ♦ 

Sewing  Machines, 

■    '  ■ '  • 

Shaft  Tug, 

Shafting,— HaBger  for      • 


D.  R.  Pratt, 
P.  I.  Biderman,  • 
Joseph  Pine. 
J.  A.  Rnehling,    . 
James  A.  Bennet, 
Edward  Burke,   . 
J.  H.  Fisher, 
Josiah  Affhenfelder, 
Charles  Newcomb, 
R.  B.  Wright,     . 
D.  A.  Hopkins, 
8.  J.  Homan,      • 
G.  A.  Stephenson, 
McClintock  Young,  J 
Thomas  Byrne, 
Daniel  Lombard, 
H.  Collier, 
J.  P.  Gay, 

C.  A.  McBvoy, 
Jobn  Commina,  • 
J.  R.  Floyd, 
P.  A.  Gladwin,    • 
SylTenus  Walker, 
Darwin  Talbot,  • 
J.  D.  Custer, 
John  Andrews,   • 
C.  W.  Griffith, 
J.J.Watson,    *. 
J.  C.  Clime, 
Titus  Molinier,   • 
Pollock  ^  Sener, 
J.  T.  Ham, 
J.  B.  Duane, 
W.  M.  Garee, 
George  Fetter,     • 
A.  P.Johnson, 
Brown  A  Babcoek, 
Jam^s  P.  Collins, 


City  of 

Philadelphia, 

Greenville, 

Columbus, 

City  of 

Denmark, 

Madiaon, 

Pairport, 

Cincinnati, 

City  of 

Cincinnati, 

Homer, 

New  Orleans, 

Astoria, 

Troy, 

Great  Bend, 

St.  Clair, 

Newton, 

Shelby, 

Charleston, 

Union  ville, 

St.  Louis, 
Green  Bay, 

Worcester, 

Philadelphia, 

City  of 

Trenton, 

King's  County, 

Philadelphia, 

Placerville, 

Philadelphia, 

City  of 

Norfolk, 

Bergen, 

Walden, 

Paw  Paw, 

Frederick, 

Baton  Rouge, 

Boston, 

Smitbville, 

Cincinnati, 

Richmond, 

Charleston, 

City  of 

N.  Providence, 

Boston, 

Ironton, 

Norristown, 

Elmtra, 

Dayton, 

Buffalo, 

Camden, 

New  Orleans, 

Fredericksb'gh, 

Senatobia, 

Schenectady, 

Cox, 

Philadelphia, 

Boston, 

New  Haven, 

Troy, 


N.Y. 
Penna. 
Ga. 
8  C. 
N.Y. 
Tenn. 
Ind. 
N.Y. 
Ohio, 
N.  Y. 
Ohio, 
N.Y. 
La. 
N.Y. 
i« 

Penna. 
ft 

Mass. 
N.  C. 
Tenn. 
Conn. 

Mo. 
Wis. 

Mass. 

Penna. 

N.Y. 

N.J. 

N.Y, 

Penna. 

Cal. 

Penna. 

N.Y. 

Va. 

N.J. 

N.Y. 

Mich. 

Md. 

La. 

Mass. 

Ark. 

Ohio, 

Va. 

8.  C. 

N.Y. 

R.  L 

Mass. 

Mo. 

Penna. 

N.Y. 

Ohio, 

N.Y. 

N.J. 

La. 

Va. 

Miss. 

J^.Y. 

Ohio, 

Penna. 

Mass. 

Conn. 

N.Y. 
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Ameriean  FatenUi 


8haflinfc«,^Hangera  ic  Bokm  for  Wm,  Watt*, 
Sheet  Metal, — Bending     .  Henry  Evans,  Jr., 

, — Rquare  Pana  of      E.  M   Roifonl,    • 
Hhingle  Machinea,— Tilt.  Tablea  J.  B.  Suitt, 


8hi|M  Blocks,— Suaps  of 
Shovels, — Straps  for  Handles  of 
Skates,  . 


Ska  te, — Self-adj  listing 
Skirts, 

Slivering  Machines, 
Smut  Machines,  • 

Sowing  Machines, 
"'■~^~^"— """""■■■-^  • 

Spoke  Machinea,  • 
Spool  Sund,— Revolving 
Spring,-— Carriage 

■, — India  Rubber  Car 
Sulks,  dec,— Cutting 

, — Pulling  and  Catting 
Staves, — Planing  • 
Steam  Boiler,  • 

— ^  Boilers,— Prev.  Incrust. 
-*  Safety  Appa's 


'  Enginea, 


-Pistons  for 
-Valve  SeaU 
for 


•  Gauge, 
'  Gf  nerators, 
Valves, 


-, —  Pistons  for 
-Regulator  for 


Stencil  Printing  Machine, 
Stirrups,  • 

Stone, — Dressing  • 
Stoves,— Cooking 
^■^^^  "^""^^    • 

Stove  Radiators,  • 

Stoves  and  Ranges,«>Cooking 
Straw  Cutters,  • 


Sugar, — Box  for  Dropping 
Tanning, 


-Compositions  for 


Eugene  Mack,    • 

C.  H.  Sayre, 

J.  F.  Blondin,     . 

E.  H.  Graham, 

L.  J.  Masterson, 

Wm.  Heppenstall, 

H.  L.  Nichols,    • 

H.  I«.  Pierce, 

Rowlund  Chapman, 

D  C.  Teller, 

John  Gilchrist,    • 

J.  P.  and  F.  V.  Wilson, 

Presscy  6l  Sheets, 

T.  F.  Allen, 

M.  E   Rudasill,  • 

Henry  Snyder, 

Jean  de  Lihatcheff, 

Smith  dc  Mars, 

Webster  dc  Young, 

Charles  McCarthy, 

C.  C.  Barton,      • 

Robinson  &,  Clark, 

C.  B.  Long, 

G.  W.  Van  Deren, 

H.  E.  Woodford, 

A.  J.  Laird, 

T.  S.  La  Frsnce, 

J.  A.  Burnap, 


Newtrk,  N.  J. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Indianapolis,      Ind. 


U.  8.  A. 


N.  Y. 


Tilea  for  Flooring  . 

Tires, — Shrinking  • 

Tool  Holder, 

Tools, — Sharpening  • 

Trapa, — Animal     • 

Type,— Setting 

—,— Casting  Emboased 

Uterin«  Sopporters  • 

Vehicles, — Running  Gear  of 
— — -, — Two-wheeled  • 
k— Velocipede 


Grader  6c  Wursbach, 

John  Johnson, 

J.  F.  Letellier,     • 

A.J.  Fuliam, 

D.  W.  Clark,       . 

Jt  R.  Williamaon, 

Abijah  Smilh,     • 

Miles  Pratt, 

U.  G.  Wolfe,       . 

Grossman  dc  Brown, 

S  B.  Sexton, 

J.  A.  and  G.  W.Cowdery, 

J.  H.  Lilly, 

A.T.  Ballantine, 

Crane  dt  Baldwin* 
Andrew  Dietz, 
Robert  Harper,    • 
J.  L.  Wella, 
T.J.  Ma>all,      . 
A.  P.  Caaael, 
Silaa  Stevens,      • 
J.  C.  Cooke, 
H.  Y.  Wildey,    . 
Doraey  di  Mathera, 
L  C.  Bryant, 

Ousts V us  Kleinwoit, 

F.  L.  Kidder,      • 
J.  W  Barnes, 
S.  W.  Barr,         , 


Utica, 

Niagsra  Falla, 

Mane  heater, 

^^ewton, 

Springfield, 

City  of 

Millpont,  « 

Darlington  Dia.  8.  C. 

Beaver  Dam,      Wia. 

Beriin  City, 

Ilion, 

Suiftun  City, 

Dyersville, 

Shelby, 

Dayton, 

Yaroslawl, 

City  of 

Portsmouth, 

City  of 

Troy, 

Dellaire,  . 

Worcester, 

Big  Flatta, 

Watertown, 

Middletown, 

Elmira, 

Albany, 

Memphia, 

Biddeford, 


N.  H. 
Maaa. 

t* 

N.Y. 


N.Y. 

CaL 

Iowa, 

N.  C. 

Ohio, 

Ruaaia, 

N.Y. 

Va. 

N.Y. 

M 

Ohio, 
Maaa. 
N.Y. 

M 

Penna. 

N.Y. 


Tenn. 
Me. 


Grand  Rapida,  Mich. 

Springfield,  Vt. 

Stratford,  Conn. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Watertown^  Mass. 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

Warreo, ,  Mass. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
N.  Middletown,  Ky. 
Bardatown,  ** 

City  of  N.  Y. 
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83 
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83 
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Anamosa, 

City  of 

Trumbull, 

St  Louia» 

Roxbory, 

Wataga, 

Worcester, 

Middletown, 

Philadelphia, 

FairmounI, 

Philadelphia, 

Albion, 


Iowa, 

N.Y. 

Ohio^ 

Mo. 

Mass. 

III. 

Maas. 

Conn. 

Penna.     8 

Va.  8 

Penna.     9 


16 
16 

8 

9 

16 

16 

30 

8 


III. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Murfreesboro',   N.  C. 
Ohio, 


16 

83 
83 
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Warp,— MaehioM  lor  Draaainff 
Wash  Bench,        • 
Waahiiiir  Macbina, 


Watchaa. 

Water  Cloaeta, 

i from  Wella,— Elevating 


Wheel, 


Wheeta.— Car 

,~  C  arrive 


-Huba  for 


, — Moulding  Caat  Iron 

Window  Fastener,  • 

— ^—  Blind  Pastenera, 

— —  Net  and  8aah,  • 

■ '—  Sash  Sopportera, 

Winnowing  Machinea, 
Wood-bending  Machinea, 
Wrench,-— Screw  • 
Wrenchea, — Wagon 


Robert  Pilaon, 
Samuel  Wiawall, 
John  Gray, 
Phelps  db  Wright, 
J.  B.  Coffin, 
8.  T.  Lamb, 
A.  F.  Lapham, 
G.  P.  Reed, 
Wni.  S.  Carr, 
8.  and  A.  Aldrich, 
John  McArthur, 
J.  J.  Watson,      . 
G.  8.  Bosworth, 
Johnson  6c  Gibson, 
N.  T.  Edson, 
G.  S.  Bosworth,  • 
E.  M.  Judd, 
A.  T.  Finch,       • 
Isaac  Wiswell, 
L.  Y.  Gardiner,   . 
Jamea  McMahan, 
P.  H.  Manny,      . 
D.  B.  Hedden, 
G.  C,  Taft, 
P.  D.  Van  Hoeaen, 


ADDinOHAL  ifcpROVBlCBllTfl* 


Fire  Arma, — Tape  Primer  for 
Lampa,  • 

Paper  and  Letter  File, 
PtoQgha,  • 

Watch  Key  and  Guard  Bar, 


T.  T.  8.  Laidley, 
G.  T.  Parkhurst, 
J.  B.  McEnally, 
W.  H.  Johoaon, 
D.  F.  Elmer, 


Door  Platea, 

Egg  Beater, 

Fire  Arms,— Breech-1oad.C3  pat) 

— — ,— Revolfing 

Harrowa, 

Harvester  Rakea,   • 

Heating  Ores, 

Horse-shoe  Naila, 

Ice, — Hoiating  and  Storing 

Locks,  • 

Needle  Caaa  and  Index,    • 

Paper  and  other  Fabrica, — Dry*g 

Railroad  Cara, 

Refrigerator,  • 

8a  wa,— Grinding  • 

8cedera, — Percuasion 

Steam  Boilera,  • 


J.  W.  Bliaa, 
E.  P.  Monroe,     • 
Edward  Lindner, 
Smith  dc  Wesson, 

B.  W.  Sharea, 
Owen  Dorsey,     . 

A.  C.  Vandyke. 
Amoa  Whittemore, 
Steeoburgh  dc  Egnor, 
T.  L.  Pye, 

C.  D.  Wheeler, 
E.  L.  Perkina,     • 
S.  J.  Seely, 

B.  M.  Nyce, 
H.  R.  Burger, 
J.  K.  Rtigers, 
Louis  Lelebre 


Carpeta, 

Carpeting,  dee.  (IS  easea), 

Centre  Piecea,       • 

Bat,— Lady*a 

Beater  Fronta,       • 

Spoons, 

Stoves,        • 

^^~^^^~  • 

St*«e,— Platea  of  a  Cooka 

—  Register, 


E.  J.  Ney. 
H.G.  Thompson, 
Henry  Berger,     • 
E.  A.  Murdoch, 
Elitts  T<^inpkina, 
Al'Uizo  Hebhard, 
Sailor  dt  Steffe,  • 
Smith  db  Brown, 

•4 

N.S.  Vedder,      . 


Lanrel, 

Hyde  Park, 

Melroae, 

Sycamore, 

Hayesville, 

N.Washiogton, 

City  of 

Ruxbury, 

City  of 

Washington, 

Aurora, 

Buffalo, 

Troy, 

Boston, 

New  Orleans, 

Troy, 

New  Britain, 

Meriden, 

8pring6eld, 

Amsterdam, 

Amelia, 

Rockford, 

Newark, 

Worceatar, 

City  of 


Md. 

Vu 

N.  Y. 

III. 

Ohio, 

lod. 

N.Y. 

Mass. 

N.Y. 

B.C. 

UK 

N.T. 

M 

Maaa. 

La. 

li.Y. 
Conn. 

41 

Vt. 

N.Y. 

Ohio, 

III. 

N.J. 

Maaa. 

N.Y. 
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U.S.  A.  9 

Baltimore,  Md.  3 

Clearfield,  Penna.  3 

Richmond,         Ark.  3 

HaydenaviUe,     Maaa.  3 


Hartford, 
City  of 
«< 

Springfield, 

Hamden, 

Dorsey  ville, 

Green  opsburg, 

CambridgepQrt, 

CaUkill, 

City  of 

Bridgeport, 

Roxbury, 

City  of 

Kingaton, 

Richmond, 

Sacramento, 

New  Orleana, 


Conn. 
N.Y. 

M 

Maaa. 

Conn. 
Md. 

Maaa. 
N.Y. 

M 

Conn. 
Maaa. 
N.Y. 

Ind. 
Va. 
Wis. 
La. 


16 

16 

3 

9 

9 

23 

3 

9 

33 

16 

16 

9 

3 

23 

16 

9 

16 


Lowell,  Maaa.  3 

City  of  N.  Y.  3 

Beaton,  Maaa.  3 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  9 

City  of  «  3 

Philadelphia^  Penan.  9 

4<  '^  3 

M  M  H 

Troy,  N.  Y.  3 
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FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE. 


Proceedings  of  the  Stated  Monthly  Meeting^  December  20,  1860. 

John  Agnew,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

Isaac  B.  Garrigues,  Recording  Secretary. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Two  letters  from  the  kojal  Academy  of  Science,  of  Lisbon,  Por- 
tugal, were  read. 

Donations  to  the  Library  were  received  from  the  Commissioners  of 
Patents,  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  the  Chemical  Society,  and 
the  Institute  of  Actuaries,  London,  Charles  Atherton,  Esq.,  Wool- 
wich, and  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  Liverpool,  England; 
the  Ecole  des  Mines,  and  the  Societe  d'Encouragement  pour  Tlndus- 
trie  Nationale,  Paris,  and  the  Societe  Industrielle,  Mulhouse,  France; 
the  Academic  Royale  des  Sciences  de  Lisbonne,  Portugal ;  L.  A.  Hu- 
guet-Latour,  Montreal,  Canada ;  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California ;  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  and  F.  Emmerick,  Esq., 
Washington  City,  D.  C. ;  Henry  R.  Campbell,  Esq.,  Burlington, Vt.; 
and  Profs.  John  C.  Cresson,  and  John  F.  Frazer,  Philadelphia. 

The  Periodicals  received  in  exchange  for  the  Journal  of  the  Insti- 
tute, were  laid  on  the  table. 

The  Treasurer's  statement  of  the  receipts  and  payments  for  the 
month  of  November  was  read. 

The  Board  of  Managers  and  Standing  Committees  reported  their 
minutes. 

Thirty-one  resignations  of  membership  in  the  Institute  were  read 
and  accepted. 

Candidates  for  membership  in  the  Institute  (6)  were  proposed,  and 
the  candidates  proposed  at  the  last  meeting  (14)  duly  elected. 

Nominations  were  made  for  Officers,  Managers,  and  Auditors  of  the 
Institute  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Resolved^  That  the  polls  for  receiving  the  votes  of  the  members  at 
the  annual  election  for  Officers,  Managers,  and  Auditors  for  the  ensu- 
ing year,  to  be  held  on  the  third  Thursday  of  January  next,  be  opened 
at  4  o'clock,  P*  M.,  and  closed  at  8  o'clock,  P.  M. ;  and  that  seven 
members  be  appointed  by  the  President  to  receive  the  votes  and  re- 
port the  results  thereof. 

Dr.  Green  exhibited  his  "  Patent  Lamp  for  Burning  Fluid ;  "  and, 
in  a  series  of  experiments,  showed  the  impossibility  of  exploding  it. 
The  burning  fluid  is  vaporized  by  the  heat  of  a  spur,  reaching  down- 
wards into  the  wick,  which  is  contained  in  a  strong  brass  tube  about 
Beven  inches  long.  The  tube  is  surmounted  by  a  metal  cap,  having 
four  or  more  small  holes  for  the  emission  of  the  vaporized  fluid,  at 
which  places  it  is  lighted.  This  lamp  will  burn*  only  when  in  an  up- 
right position ;  if  inclined  considerably,  or  inverted,  as  it  probably 
would  be  in  falling,  if  the  top  is  removed  for  the  purpose  pf  replen- 
ishing the  supply,  or,  the  tube  taken  hold  of  by  the  fingers,  the 
flame  is  instantly  extinguished. 

Mr.  T.  Shaw  exhibited  his  Oas-light  Cooking  Stove,  designed  to 
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burn  the  ordinary  oarbnretted-hydrogen  gas  that  is  used  for  lighting 
purposes.  Mr.  Shaw  said  that  this  invention,  patented  Dec.  14, 1858, 
IS  designed  as  a  complete  substitute  for  the  common  coal  stove  as  a 
cooking  apparatus.  The  construction  of  the  burner  is  conical,  with 
a  gause  disk  extending  from  its  smaller  end,  or  outlet  for  the  passage 
of  the  gas  (which  passage  is  also  covered  with  gauze),  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  the  flame,  and  giving  an  additional  supply  of  air  or  oxy- 
gen. The  first  supply  is  given  in  the  conical  chamber,  the  base  of 
which  is  open  to  the  external  air.  The  gas  on  entering  said  chamber 
is  caused  to  pass  over  an  inverted  cone,  which  spreads  the  gas  in  a 
thin  sheet,  and  tends  to  give  a  current  favorable  for  taking  a  large 
supply  of  air. 

The  oven,  which  is  placed  immediately  over  one  of  these  burners, 
18  of  a  cylindric  form,  and  of  a  capacity  of  from  one  to  six  pies,  con- 
structed of  an  inner  and  outer  casing.  The  heat  from  the  burner 
comes  in  immediate  contact  with  the  material  to  be  cooked  or  baked, 
and  from  thence,  the  cooler  currents  descending,  is  caused  to  ascend 
from  the  bottom  between  the  inner  and  outer  casing,  and  over  to  the 
centre  of  the  top  of  the  oven,  where  there  is  an  opening  for  its  exit. 

This  stove  without  any  alteration  in  the  result,  is  modified  to  suit 
the  many  places  where  it  is  applicable.  The  one  designed  for  family 
use  is  not  very  unlike  the  coal  stove  in  appearance  (save  that  it  is 
much  lighter  and  neater),  having  a  large  oven  for  baKing,  and  places 
in  front  for  boiling,  frying,  ironing,  &c.  It  will  bake,  boil,  roast,  &c., 
in  the  same  time  as  can  be  done  in  any  stove.  The  cost  is  not  greater 
than  other  fires  when  not  used  between  meals.  The  object  was  first 
to  generate  heat  with  economy,  and  afterwards  to  use  it  with  economy. . 

Any  further  information  wUl  be  given  on  applying  to  Thomas  Shaw> 
243  Race  Street. 

Mr.  Alsop  exhibited  one  of  his  Car  Springs,  which  had  been  in  use 
on  a  city  passenger  car. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE. 


Le9sons  and  Practical  Noten  on  SteaiUy  the  Steam  Engine^  Propel-^ 
lersj  ^c.y  ^c;  for  young  Marine  Engineers^  Students^  and  others. 
By  the  late  W.  H.  King,  U.  S.  N.  Revised  by  Chief  Engineer 
J.  W.  King,  U.  S.  N.  New  York :  Frederic  A.  Brady,  24  Ann 
St.,  1860.     8vo.,  pp.  168. 

This  is  an  excellent  little  work^  of  much  more  merit  than  its  modest 
title-page  pretends  to.  Its  scientific  explanations  are  uncommonly 
clear  and  easily  understood,  and  it  avoids  entirely  the  too  frequent 
affectation  of  elaborate  mathematical  formulae,  which  so  often  render 
works  of  this  class  distasteful  and  incomprehensible  to  the  persons  for 
whom  they  are  intended. 

The  subjects  treated  of  are  those  interesting  to  practical  steam  en- 

g'neers,  and  they  are  treated  lucidly  and  with  sufiicient  thoroughness 
r  practical  purposes.    We  would  note  with  especial  approbation  the 
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obapters  on  the  Indicator,  and  on  Paddle-wheeb  and  Propellers,  at 
containing  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information,  not  only  for  atadents, 
but  for  men  of  advanced  attainments. 

We  hope  the  book,  which  is  well  got  up  and  printed,  and  illustrated 
with  wood-cuts,  will  meet  with  the  success  to  which  its  merits  entitle 
it.  F. 


METEOROLOGY. 


Tor  ih«  Jonnml  of  th«  FnnUin  Initltiita. 

The  Meteorology  of  Philadelphia.  By  James  A.  Kirkpatrick,  A.M. 

The  Pressure  of  the  Atmosphere. — A  period  of  nine  years  and 
six  months  is  insufficient  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  atmospheric  pressure. 
Nevertheless,  from  observations  made  regularlv  and  carefully  for  that 
time,  we  may  perceive  some  indication  of  the  laws  fized  by  the  Crea- 
tor for  the  governinent  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  we  live.  The  air 
is  of  such  extreme  mobility  that  a  very  slight  force  produces  changes 
in  it  which  may  affect  the  health  and  even  the  life  of  those  who  must 
necessarily  be  exposed  to  its  influence. 

The  air,  though  invisible,  is  a  material  substance,  and  possesses 
many  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  solid  and  liquid  bodies,  such  as 
weight,  inertia,  elasticity,  capacity  for  heat,  &c.  The  weight  or  pres- 
sure of  the  air  may  be  made  manifest  to  the  senses  by  weighing  a  ves- 
sel filled  with  it,  and  again  weighing  it  after  the  air  has  been  removed 
by  the  air  pump ;  or  it  may  be  shown  by  a  small  disk  of  leather,  which, 
>  being  moistened  and  pressed  against  anv  smooth  surface,  so  as  to  ex- 
pel the  intervening  air,  will  adhere  to  the  smooth  surface  with  great 
force,  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  upon  it.  If  the  air  be  removed 
from  a  tube  which  has  one  end  closed,  and  the  other  end  be  immersed 
in  water  or  any  otheir  fluid,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  will 
force  the  fluid  up  the  tube  to  a  certain  height.  At  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  water  will  be  found  to  rise  in  the  tube  under  such  circumstances  to 
a  height  of  about  88  feet,  while  mercury  will  rise  only  29  or  80  ins. 
If  the  air  has  been  entirely  removed  from  the  tube,  the  weight  of  the 
column  which  is  above  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  in  the  vessel  in  which 
the  experiment  is  made,  will  be  found  to  be  equal,  no  matter  what  the 
fluid  used  may  be.  In  fact  it  will  always  be  equal  to  the  weight  or 
pressure  of  the  air  which  causes  it  to  rise ;  that  is,  to  the  weight  of 
a  column  of  air  extending  from  the  surface  of  the  vessel  to  the  top  of 
the  atmosphere.  This  has  been  found  to  be  about  15  pounds  on  every 
square  inch.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  top  of  the  atmosphere  was  al- 
ways at  the  same  distance  above  the  instrument,  the  column  in  the 
tube  would  always  remain  at  the  same  height.  But  if,  by  any  means, 
the  height  of  the  column  should  be  changed,  it  will  of  course  produce 
a  corresponding  change  in  the  height  of  the  fluid  in  the  tube ;  that  is, 
if  the  height  of  the  atmosphere  is  increased,  the  temperature  remain- 
ing the  same,  its  weight  will  be  increased,  and  consequently  its  in- 
creased pressure  upon  the  fluid  in  the  vessel  will  cause  that  in  the  tube 
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to  rise  higher.     The  barometer  is  an  instrument  oonstmcted  on  the 
principle  of  thetabe  in  these  experiments. 

There  are  several  circumstances  by  which  the  height  of  the  atmos- 
phere above  the  barometer  may  be  changed.  The  instrument  may  be  re- 
moved from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  the  top  of  a  mountain,  when,  beinff 
nearer  the  top  of  the  atmosphere,  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  tube  wiu 
have  a  smaller  pressure  to  sustain,  and  it  will  not  rise  as  high  as  it  did 
at  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Or,  if  the  barometer  remains  in  the  same  po- 
sition^ the  distance  to  the  top  of  the  atmosphere,  and  consequently  its 
pressure  upon  the  instrument,  may  be  changed  by  a  change  of  tempe- 
rature, by  the  passage  of  a  storm,  or  by  other  means. 

Tabli  h^Showing  the  mean  height  of  the  barometer  at  the  haun  of  ohiervaiion  at 
Philadelphia^  ae  deduced  from  obeervationa  continued  for  nine  yeare  and  a  haif, 
reduced  to  the  freezing  point,  but  not  eorreetedfor  attitude. 


Months. 

7  A.M. 

2  P.M. 

9  P.M. 

Monthly 
means. 

January,                 • 

February,       • 

March, 

April, 

May. 

June, 

July, 

August, 

September, 

October, 

NoTerober,            • 

December, 

29-978 
29-915 
29-845 
29-800 
29-843 
29-825 
29-661 
29-879 
29  985 
29-937 
29-935 
29-953 

29*940 
29-867 
29-789 
29-758 
29-809 
29-791 
29-831 
29-851 
29-943 
29-895 
29896 
29-916 

29-965 
29896 
29-821 
29-787 
29  830 
29-803 
29  846 
29-869 
29-961 
29-915 
29-921 
29-939 

29-961 
29892 
29-818 
29-782 
29.827 
29-806 
29-846 
29-866 
29963 
29  916 
29-9X7 
29-936 

Annual  Means, 

29-893 

29854 

29-877 

29-875 

Winter, 
Spring,           . 
Summer, 
Autumn, 

29-949 
29829 
29-859 
29-952 

29-908 
29-785 
29-828 
29-911 

29-932 
29-813 
29844 
29-932 

29-930 
29-809 
29-844 
29932 

In  consequence  of  the  ease  with  which  masses  of  air  move  from  one 

5 lace  to  another,  the  barometric  column  is  incessantly  oscillating. 
!hese  changes  are  not,  however,  accidental,  but  seem  to  follow  certain 
fixed  laws,  which  at  present  are  but  partially  known.  There  is  a  daily 
pulsation  or  oscillation  in  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  showing  two 
maxima  and  two  minima  in  the  course  of  24  hours.  The  maxima  occur 
about  10  A.M.  and  10  P.M.,  and  the  minima  at  about  4  A.M.  and  4 
P.  M.  The  above  table  shows  the  height  of  the  barometric  column  for 
the  three  hours  of  observation,  as  deduced,  from  observations  made  at 
Philadelphia  for  nine  years  and  six  months.  The  barometer  used  was 
made  by  Francis  for  the  Committee  on  Meteorology  of  the  Franklin 
Institute.  It  has  a  flexible  leather  bottom  and  is  furnished  with  a 
abort  brass  scale.  It  has  been  frequently  compared  with  a  standard 
instrument  and  is  believed  to  be  perfectly  reliable.  The  height  <^ 
the  fountain  of  the  barometer  above  mean  tide  in  the  River  Delaware 
is  fifty  lEDet ;  rad  the  geographical  position  of  my  residence,  where  the 
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observations  were  made,  as  fixed  by  the  ileterminations  of  the  Coa^t 
Survey  and  by  measurement,  is  lat.  89^  57'  28"  N.,  long.  76^  10' 
-  28"  W.  from  Greenwich.  The  observations  have  all  been  reduced  to 
the  temperature  of  32^  Fah.,  but  have  not  been  reduced  to  the  level 
of  the  sea. 

Though  these  observations  were  not  made  at  the  hours  of  daily 
maxima  and  minima,  yet  they  show  very  clearly  a  regular  wave  or 
pulsation  of  the  atmospheric  pressure,  greater  at  the  morning  and 
evening,  and  less  at  the  mid-day  observations.  They  also  show  that 
the  height  of  the  barometric  column  at  9  P.  M.  is  very  near  the  average 
height  of  the  three  observations ;  the  difierence  of  the  two  for  the 
whole  period  of  nine  years  and  a  half  being  only  two  one-thousandths 
of  an  inch. 

Table  II. — Showing  the  mean  daily  range  of  the  barometric  column  at  Philadelphia 
for  every  month,  season,  and  year,  from  July,  1861,  till  December,  I860. 


Month*. 

1S61. 

1852. 

1853 

1854. 

185.5. 

1856. 

1857. 

1858. 

1859. 

1860 

Mean 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

January, 

•202 

•196 

•249 

•206 

207 

•220 

•208 

•206 

•159 

•206 

February, 

•286 

•205 

•251 

•159 

•228 

•180 

•190 

•230 

•209 

•215 

March, 

•241 

•194 

•195 

•174 

•165 

•200 

•171 

•250 

•133 

•191 

April, 

•176 

•208 

•221 

•165 

•180 

•188 

•160 

•160 

•166 

•179 

May, 

•133 

•120 

•091 

095 

•133 

•144 

•158 

•111 

•100 

•121 

June, 

•120 

•089 

•081 

*125 

•083 

•094 

•072 

•116 

•088 

•096 

July, 

•110 

•110 

•082 

•079 

•086 

•095 

•070 

•094 

•099 

•112 

094 

August, 

•076 

•082 

•089 

•083 

•131 

002 

•115 

•095 

•070 

•090 

•092 

September, 

•114 

•124 

•121 

•130 

•135 

•082 

•109 

•135 

•119 

•143^ 

-121 

October,. 

•151 

•149 

•170 

•135 

•131 

•133 

•161 

•143 

•140 

•119 

•143 

November, 

•249 

•204 

•193 

•188 

•187 

•147 

•181 

•136 

•193 

•197 

•187 

December, 

•218 

•266 

•171 

•174 

•261 

•225 

•205 

•206 

•199 

•196 

•212 

Annual  range, 

•174 

•153 

•156 

•155 

•147 

•156 

•146 

•158 

•143 

•154 

Winter, 

•235 

•222 

•224 

•180 

•232 

•208 

.2rfl 

•214 

■189 

•212 

Spring, 

•183 

•174 

•169 

•145 

•159 

•177 

•160 

•174 

•133 

•164 

Summer, 

•104 

•087 

081 

•114 

•090 

•093 

•087 

•095 

•097 

•094 

Autumn, 

•17! 

•159 

•161 

•151 

•Iftl 

•121 

•160 

•138 

•151 

•153 

•151 

Besides  this  hourly  wave  of  pressure,  we  also  notice  a  daily  undula- 
tion in  comparing  a  day  with  that  which  immediately  precedes  it.  This 
daily  change  of  pressure  at  Philadelphia  for  the  different  months,  sea- 
sons, and  years,  is  exhibited  in  the  second  table,  which  contains  the 
mean  daily  range  of  the  barometric  column.  This  table  is  prepared 
by  comparing  one  day's  observations  with  those  of  the  same  hours  of 
the  preceding  day.  For  example,  if  the  corrected  height  of  the  mer- 
cury on  Monday  is,  at  7  A.  M.,  29-786  ins.,  at  2  P.  M.,  29-698  ins., 
and  at  9  P.  M.,  29-892  inches,  and  on  Tuesday  at  the  same  hours  re- 
spectively, 30*825,  30-252,  and  30*320  inches,  then  the  mean  daily 
range  for  Tuesday  would  be  the  mean  of  the  differences  for  each  hour 
taken  separately.  The  difference  at  7  A.  M.  is  -639  inch,  at  2  P.  M., 
-554  inch,  and  at  9  P.  M.,  -428  inch,  and  the  average  of  these  three 
numbers,  '507,  is  the  mean  daily  range  of  the  mercury  for  Tuesday. 
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•The  mean  for  tbe  month  is  obtained  by  combining  the  means  for  all  the 
days  of  the  month  ;  the  mean  for  the  seasons  by  combining  the  means 
for  the  three  months  composing  the  season ;  and  that  for  the  year  by 
taking  the  average  of  the  twelve  monthly  means. 

It  will  be  seen  by  inspecting  the  table  that  the  mean  daily  ran^e 
changes  regularly  with  the  months  and  seasons ;  it  being  greater  m 
the  winter  months  and  less  in  summer,  while  the  average  for  the  dif- 
ferent years  remains  nearly  stationary. 

The  third  table  indicates  a  wave  of  pressure  extending  over  a  still 
greater  period  of  time,  but  on  being  referred  to  months  and  seasons 
agreeing  remarkably  with  the  indications  of  the  mean  daily  range. 


Tablb  m.^Showing 

Me  extreme 

monthly^  annual^  and  a 

uarterlu  08Ci 

llation 

of  tht 

bmramttrie  column  at  Phitadtlpkia,  from  July,  1861,  till  December,  1860,  inelu$ivt. 

Months. 

1851. 

1862. 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

1857. 

1858. 

1859. 

1860. 

Mean. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

January, 

1-458 

1763 

1087 

1-447 

1115 

h276 

1-121 

1-088 

•806 

1-240 

February, 

1360 

1278 

972 

•6G4 

1-243 

1-039 

•849 

•913 

P2.59 

1063 

March, 

1-209 

1-025 

I- 102 

•962 

•928 

1075 

•965 

1145 

•725 

1^026 

April, 

1-126 

-994 

1269 

■945 

•996 

1077 

-724 

1193 

•984 

1-034 

May, 

•806 

•797 

•568 

•675 

•755 

•791 

•864 

•664 

•571 

-721 

June, 

-d49 

•480 

•549 

'  625 

•501 

•712 

•436 

•632 

•880 

•629 

July, 

•677 

•678 

•637 

•407 

•490 

-468 

-602 

•590 

•658 

•484 

•549 

August, 

•582 

•564 

-500 

•484 

•741 

•690 

•501 

•548 

•327 

•394 

•533 

September, 

•776 

-869 

•700 

•731 

•601 

•644 

-614 

-874 

•841 

•716 

•737 

October, 

•720 

-819 

•819 

•891 

•732 

•652 

1.187 

•936 

•723 

•963 

•844 

November, 

1-896 

1*056 

1-035 

M12 

•898 

M33 

1.356 

•630 

•902 

1-057 

1-057 

December, 

•989 

1-079 

1-173 

1^360 

1^499 

1578 

1.140 

1-253 

•900 

1133 

1-200 

Annual 

oscillation. 

1-687 

1-763 

1^360 

1-664 

r578 

1-626 

1325 

1*686 

1-319 

1-646 

Winter, 

1-620 

1-763 

1-356 

1-447 

1499 

1-578 

1-265 

P269 

1*300 

1*455 

Spring, 

1638 

i-114 

1-360 

1038 

1039 

M41 

•965 

1-145 

•984 

1-158 

Summer, 

•749 

•629 

•636 

•860 

•698 

-889 

•590 

•682 

•880 

-736 

Autumn, 

1-396 

1131 

1-035 

1^131 

•898 

1-133 

1-461 

•975'rooo 

1065 

1-122 

Table  III.  contains  the  monthly,  annual,  and  quarterly  oscillations 
of  the  barometric  column.  It  is  prepared  by  taking  the  difference  be- 
tween the  highest  and  lowest  stand  of  the  mercury  for  each  month, 
each  year,  and  each  quarter.  The  numbers  given  are  probably  less 
than  the  actual  difference,  as  they,  generally,  only  indicate  results 
obtained  by  three  daily  observations  (at  7  A.  Al.,  2  P.  M.,  arid  9  P.  M.), 
and  the  actual  maximum  and  minimum  may  have  been  reached  and 
passed  at  some  other  hour  of  the  day.  They  show,  however,  a  dis- 
tinct pulsation  or  wave  of  barometric  disturbances,  which  reaches  its 
maximum  in  January  and  its  minimum  in  August,  following  a  pretty 
regular  curve  from  month  to  month.  This  wave  is  seen  more  distinctly 
in  comparing  the  various  seasons.  The  average  oscillations  for  the 
summer  are  only  about  half  as  great  as  for  the  winter,  while  the  dis- 
turbances for  the  spring  are  but  slightly  greater  than  for  the  autumn. 
The  greatest  oscillation  of  the  mercury  for  any  one  year  was  1*768 
inohes  in  1853.   The  lowest  stand  of  tbe  mercury  observed  was  28*884 
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inches  on  the  2l8t  of  April,  1862,  and  the  highest  was  80*704  inchM 
on  the  28th  of  January,  1853,  so  that  the  total  osoillation  for  the  time 
of  observation  is  1-82  inches. 

But  there  are  indications  of  still  greater  atmospheric  pulsations.  By 
inspecting  the  fourth  table,  containing  the  average  height  of  the  ba- 
rometric column  for  every  month,  it  will  be  seen  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  month  of  September,  the  means  for  the  different  months 
for  the  series  of  years  there  given,  form  a  regular  curve,  which  attains 
its  greatest  height  in  January,  descends  rapidly  till  April,  and  then 
rbes  gradually  again  till  December  or  January ;  or  perhaps  there  may 
be  a  double  wave,  the  first  or  great  undulation  extending  from  January 
till  September,  and  then  a  smaller  one  from  September  till  January. 
The  number  of  years  over  which  this  series  of  observations  extends 
not  being  great  enough  to  determine  this  point  with  accuracy. 

Again,  the  line  of  annual  means  in  Table  IV.  indicates  a  baro- 
metric wave  or  pulsation  extending  probably  over  a  period  of  nine  or 
ten  years.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  annual  mean  of  1853  appears  to 
be  a  maximum,  that  the  means  for  the  ensuing  years  descend  gradually 
until  they  reach  a  minimum  in  1856,  or  between  1856  and  1857,  and 
then  again  begin  to  rise,  forming  a  curve  of  such  a  shape  as  to  indicate 
another  maximum  about  the  year  1862  or  1863.  •  It  will,  however,  re- 
quire a  longer  period  of  observation  before  the  truth  of  such  a  law 
can  be  ascertained. 

Tabli  lY^^  Average  height  of  the  barometric  column  at  Philadelphia  for  every  months 
season,  and  year,  from  July,  185 1 ,  till  December,  1860,  reduced  to  the  freezing  point, 
but  not  corrected  for  altitude.    Height  above  mean  tide  bOfeet, 


Montha. 

1851. 

1852. 

1853. 

1854. 

1865. 

1866. 

1857. 

1868. 

1860. 

1860. 

MeMM. 

Janimij, 

Jane, 
Jnlj, 

October, 
December,    . 

Inch. 

20-74S 
29*868 
80<I34 
2»-883 
«H)14 

Inch. 
2»'88U 
29  867 
29-887 
29*638 
29*876 
29*c)44 
29*900 
29  952 
80-028 
29*975 
29-921 
29*971 

Inch. 
29-962 
29-93U 
29*tf73 
29-850 
29*888 
29-988 
29-955 
29-912 
29-975 
29-976 
30-159 
29*868 

Inch. 
80-0U8 
29i>57 
•29*841 
29*870 
29-849 
29*8*24 
29-925 
29-946 
3(>*-^l 
29-994 
29-833 
29-885 

Infih. 
29iffl 
•29-84U 
29-797 
29-856 
29-807 
29-789 
29*851 
29-923 
29-982 
29-831 
29-948 
29-919 

Inch. 
29-870 
29-731 
•29-778 
29-814 
29*785 
29-781 
29-809 
•29-765 
29-886 
29*982 
29-956 
•29-961 

Inch. 
8U-06-2 
80-084 
29-836 
29-783 
29-748 
29-663 
29-808 
29-811 
29i«6 
•i9-830 
29-H83 
29-899 

Inch. 
•29-961 

29-874 
29-807 
•29-751 
29-805 
29-813 
29-827 
•29-829 
29^22 
29-906 
29-797 
29-974 

Inch. 

29-886 
29-758 
29-701 
29-874 
29-861 
29-862 
29-827 
29-858 
29-845 
29^66 
29*926 

Inch. 
29^1 
29-924 
29-794 
20-824 
29-810 
29-740 
29-791 
29-832 
29-989 
29-986 
29-79£ 
29-93« 

Inch. 
89-961 
20-892 
29-818 
20*782 
99-827 
29*806 
20*846 
80*866 
20^063 
20-016 

awiT 

20*036 

AddiuI  meane, 

29-894 

29-945 

29-918 

29-872 

29-884 

29-887 

29-866 

29*868 

29-869 

20-876 

Winter, 
Spring,         . 
Summer, 
Aotomn,     . 

30-M4 

29-919 
29-800 
29*899 
29*975 

29-964 
29-870 
29^»65 
30-086 

29-944 
29-853 
29  898 
29949 

29-899 
29-820 
29-838 
29-920 

29-840 
•29-791 
29*786 
29-941 

80H)19 
29-772 
29-700 
29-883 

29*908 
29-788 
29-823 
•29-874 

20-054 
29*778 
29*847 
29*880 

29-990 
29-809 
29-788 
89-9U6 

20-809 
20-8U 
80-082 

NovBMBBR. — The  temperature  of  November  was  about  one  degree 
above  the  average  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  one  degree  below  the 
temperature  of  November,  1859.  The  warmest  day  was  the  first,  of 
which  the  mean  temperature  was  69°,  and  the  thermometer  indicated 
the  maximum  (80°)  on  the  same  day.  The  26th  of  the  month  was  the 
coldest  day,  the  mean  temperature  being  23-8°.  The  minimum  tem- 
perature (16°)  occurred  on  the  morning  of  the  same  day.  The  maxi* 
mum  temperature  was  higher,  and  the  minimum  lower)  than  for  any 
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preTions  month  of  November  for  the  ten  years  of  observation.  The 
nearest  approach  to  snch  a  coodition  was  in  November,  1857,  when 
the  highest  temperature  was  78^  and  the  lowest  19^.  The  tempera* 
tore  was  at  or  below  the  freezing  point  on  six  days  of  the  month. 

The  first  ice  of  the  season  was  observed  on  the  morning  of  the  21st, 
and  the  first  snow  occurred  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  The 
ice  was  less  than  the  tenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  the  snow  con- 
tinned  only  for  a  few  minutes. 

Bain  fell  on  twelve  days  to  the  sggregate  depth  of  6*057  inches, 
which  is  about  twice  the  usual  quantity  for  the  month,  and  the  greatest 
amount  for  November  during  the  period  for  which  the  observations 
have  been  taken*  In  November,  1852,  6*050  inches  fell,  which  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  rain  of  last  November.  Nearly  one-half  of 
the  amount  of  rain  for  the  month  fell  on  the  3d*  On  that  day  2*998 
inches  fell. 

The  force  of  vapor  at  2  P.  M.  was  less  than  usual,  but  at  7  A.  M. 
and  9  P.  M.  it  stood  at  about  the  average  of  the  same  hours  for  the 
last  ten  years.     The  relative  humidity  was  again  below  the  average. 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  was  less  than  usual,  being  twelve- 
hondredths  of  an  inch  less  than  the  average  for  ten  years,  and  nearly 
two-tenths  of  an  inch  less  than  it  was  in  November,  1859. 

A  ComparUon  of  9ome  of  the  MeUorohgieal  Phenomena  of  November,  1860,  with 
ikoee  of  November,  1S59,  and  of  the  $ame  month  for  ten  years,  at  Philadelphia. 


Nov.,  1860. 

Nov.,  1869. 

Nov.,  lOyeara. 

Tiiermomoter.— Highest,      . 

goo 

67« 

80<» 

««               Low«it, 

16 

27 

16 

«               Daily  OMiUBtion, 

14-43 

18-60 

13-41 

**               Mean  daily  range. 

5-53 

7-80 

5-77 

^               Maaaa  at  7  A.  M., 

43*30 

42-63 

41*23 

-                       «         2  P.  M., 

60*A3 

53*85 

50-53 

"        9  P.  M., 

45*33 

46*48 

44-45 

«                    "  for  the  ffiootJit 

46*39 

47*49 

45*40 

80-305  in. 

30*338  in. 

80-661  in. 

«           Loweat, 

29-348 

29-436 

29*117 

-           Mean  daily  range,     . 

•197 

•193 

•187 

Meana  at  7  A.  M.,        . 

29-821 

29990 

29-935 

«                   •*       2  P.  M.,    . 

29-773 

29*940 

29  896 

«       9P.  M.,        . 

29-702 

29*965 

29  921 

^                  «  for  the  n^onth. 

29-795 

29*965 

29-917 

Farae  of  Vapor.— Meana  at  7  A.  M., 

•234  in. 

•227  in. 

231  in. 

««            **               «       2  P.  M., 

•228 

•241 

•234 

**            "                •«       9  P.M., 

•236 

•241 

•238 

Relative  Hoitoidity.— Meana  at  7  A.  M., 

76  per  ct. 

77  per  ct 

78  per  ct. 

•*              ••                "2  P.  M., 

57 

56 

59 

•*              «               **           9  P.M.. 

71 

71 

74 

Rain,  amount  in  inchea. 

6057 

3-796 

3-680 

Mamber  of  daya  on  whieh  rain  fell,  . 

12 

8 

10 

s  iwaiiHig  wuHia,              •        »        » 

Il.8l025'w  333 

H.54«52'w206 

H.67«59'w*245 
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The  sky  was  clear  or  free  from  clouds  on  four  days  of  the  month, 
and  there  were  six  days  on  which  the  sky  was  completely  covered  with 
clouds  at  the  hours  of  observation. 

Autumn. — The  Autumn,  comprising  the  months  of  September,  Oc- 
tober, and  November,  was  one  degree  warmer  than  the  autumn  of 
1859,  and  very  near  the  average  temperature  for  the  last  ten  years. 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  was  greater  than  for  the  Autumn  of 
1859,  but  it  still  continued  to  be  less  than  the  average. 

The  force  of  vapor  was  greater  than  for  the  preceding  Autumn,  but 
it  was  still  less  than  the  average ;  while  the  relative  humidity  was  al- 
most precisely  the  same  as  for  the  Autumn  for  ten  years,  as  will  appear 
by  an  examination  of  the  annexed  table  of  comparisons. 

The  rain  was  about  one  inch  less  than  fell  in  the  Autumn  of  1859, 
but  it  was  three  inches  and  a  half  above  the  average. 

The  number  of  days  on  which  rain  fell  was  82,  being  five  more  than 
usual. 

The  prevailing  winds  during  this  Autumn  came  from  a  point  a  little 
south  of  west,  while  their  average  direction  for  ten  years  is  about 
twice  as  far  north  of  west. 

A  Comparison  of  the  Autumn  of  1860»  with  that  of  1869»  and  of  the  tame  seae&n 
for  ten  years,  at  Philadelphia* 


Autumn, 

Autumn, 

Autumn, 

1860. 

1859. 

for  10  years. 

Thermometer.-*HigheBt,      . 

92<» 

82<» 

95<» 

««                Lowest, 

16 

27 

16 

**               Daily  oscillation, 
«                Mean  daily  range,   . 
«               Means  at  7  A.  M.,       . 

16-23 

r>-60 

61-72 

18-30 

6-78 

50-21 

16-35 

6-37 

61-59 

«                         "             2  P.  Mm  . 

62-33 

61-78 

62-82 

"                     •*          9  P.  M^       . 

64-99 

6400 

56-42 

"                    «     for  the  autumn, 

66-35 

65-33 

66-61 

Barometer. — Highest, 

30-313  in. 

30-388  in. 

30-661  in. 

*<           Lowest, 

29248 

29-338 

29  012 

'<           Mean  daily  range,  . 
•<           Means  at  7  A.  M., 

•153 
29-929 

•151 
29-910 

•151 
29-952 

2  P.  M.,  . 

29-881 

29-866 

29-911 

«                "          9  P.  M..       . 

29-909 

29-893 

29*932 

**                **         for  the  autumn. 

29-906 

29  889 

29-932 

Force  of  Vapor.— Means  at  7  A.  M., 
••            «•             "          2  P.  M.,    . 

•327  in 
•343 

•308  in. 
•326 

•839  in. 
•357 

««            "             »'          9  P.  M., 

•848 

•331 

•356 

Relative  Humidity.— Means  at  7  A.  M., 
"               -                «»          2  P.  M.. 

78  per  ct. 
66 

77  per  ct 
55 

78  per  ct. 
67 

•*               "                "          9  P.M., 

74 

72 

74 

Rain,  amount  in  inches,  . 

13-649  in. 

14^786 

10-208 

M  umber  of  days  on  which  rain  fell. 

32 

26 

27 

Prevailing  winds,         .... 

8.84<>34V254 

ic69«18'w28l 

h77**39'w«37 
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110  WASHINQTOiV  ftTREET,  BOSTON, 

Contribntioikf  to  tin  Hstnxal  Hiitory  / 

UNITED   ST^iTSS    01*'  AMSBIOA-      '■ 


nophoroB  ;  Part  UI*  Discopfturo^  |t  ciyiuin*  ^  ,lii*t9i7  ot*  our  kAowlcdge  of  tbaae  afli- 
maii;  frbm  tl^  fii-Tieflt  fieriod  to  i^w'  prra^ht  time ;  their  ,«lMiifteatiori  by  different  iiat«« 
nmllHa ;  «Mi  a  iMI  atocoiHit  «r  tMf?r'  athat^ut^  imd'oittWle  of  detatapmeiitf  ikom  the  l^tf. 
-tfuMfh  lOt.tiMiriMXalMnihaeea^f  tbair  fait  grannrtb'i  wUlv  reoarka  |i)fc>n  i thdir  hmto 
and  appearanq^  :i4ofiff.jOi|r  qo|i«lr<  lUW  fai^.M^^  tKVatrftt^  by  Iwcttty-aiji  biaistiljlUy 
execat^d  plates,  each  of  wbieb  la  crowded  with  figures.  I      '   '     ' 

lo  ibia  valame,  the  views  of  Darwin  on  the  Origin  of  8feclM  are  alao  ^ni^darel. 

■ ■ — r^ " 

Thft  a?PWWWH:»f  tlie  Frankliii  lMt|t(vf^ 

tf||>tlBI4tH|M>  pN|TI|E(ir|l|ftf!  pF  BJLOK  MQ*T«4    / 
At  Fhra  JMmm  per  utntm  lor  okie  copy,  t\^i '  Doha^  fiir  Ivo  ^9fid,  u4  Tm  Delaffa 

.    Vf«i|rtiMe.««;tlio*aM*pl««lanatf^lkoSlstliK«nR»ai^  ' 

Tte  Tb^Urtf  WfHlb  ilettVevedlVee  ofpoata^  w^ea  the  'aabaer^ptlMi  k  |»^^  adfaa^^,  (see 
iaii^i^^eihikieea4«ilinipageoltbeeo¥er.)  .    ^^ 


CoflM»«msettaii#  aM  ^ara  •«  kuHft^Mi  mmat  M  iirnHJ  va  nut  Aorvakr  or  Tbs 
FAAaaifiaIii8riTbtB,1PBUJU>uiW4;--^apaatay«MMl,  ^ 


The  Joarnal.eaa  also  be  obuinad  froy  tbafeUaaliag, 
Ca^iiiJ^r^^ajkUCiaH.CQ^CMg^rfMtkb.  York. 

CROSBY,  NICHOLS  <!  CO.,  BoatoK^  JJna^Mfciasfto. 
LITTl^BMpWN,*  Q.py  ^       •*  ,  .       ..    Hj 

'KTAYtOk^ WoBhingtony  bistrUi of  Cfflumbim. 

FatU.--  HECrbtt  ttbfeANoi  it  80iN,  1 1  Qnai  Yaltalia»  I  «.     ._      .^  _.     . 

^&M2aife^lVEirdt'MAcEV.  61  King  William  Btreet.        J  ^*^  *"  Mtbonisd 

!•  reesive  rabeeriptioBs,  and  to  make  ezchaagea  for  ii(Mfcf|imi|gitiil  la  tbe  Aits  a«d[ 
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TO  tVEAMSMPINmiS^  ENim«S,ANS  OTHERS. 
LONG'S  I]l|[<PEaTED:8ALIN0MET£B 

SALT  WATER  BOILERS. 

.  '  ■  1  ■■  '.''  ct  ^r. A: ,r'/ :^  ' 

Tbe«  InttramenU  poitw  many  Advantage*  OT«r 
Uu>M  hitbf  rt9  Med.        • 

They  are  constant ly  in  action ^  and  the  denmty  of 
ibe'^«tf  r  pipi^al  fpy^fment  be  read  off;  while  the 
engineer  cannot  be  scalded ,  nor  the  hydrometer  braka^ 
at  it  •o'ofien  tfie  cas^with  Che  ordinary  ioatmoient. 

The^ Committee  of  the  Franklin  Inatitnte  adviee  the 
''more  general  use  of  this  valuable  gauge,  which  ought 
not  to  be  negleined  oil  ahy^oitenr  utftig  earU  water,  und 
they  commend  it  to,  the  notice  of  all  engaged  in  the 
managemeiit  of  s^ch^boikn.'*  By  il#;Qe^  ^^.^reat  aav- 
ing  mi  boiler  and  fntl  ia  efieetcd^  0te  Jmrmmi  IVank' 
tin  butituttt  Februaty,  196^,'page  141. 


i  The'  cylinder  A'-  ft  coiinebied  ^M  the  boiler  by  the 
pipe  gnd  atc^Miock  (?,  the  pipe  G  being  doe^  a^  the 
top,  and  having' openings  at  the  aide,  near  the  top,  EE, 
Thi  «^at(^r  <^0ming  from  the  boiler  and  paaaing  the 
Binp^eoekAftwdMB  ita»ti»thwii^ctW  openinga  EEg 
at  tbia  point  tbe^team,  i0'Ub(!i7tted/ioinyt4iej^|ite(a,end 
eacapea  tbrow^b  the  (^j^jfiw^^fj.  Thfi  m^9^x  iniiM  ante 
the  cylinder  A^  passes  through  the  opening  C,  and  rlaea 
to  the  water  level  'ss'ss  iii  Wth  cylinders;  D  is  an  over* 
dow  |>ipe  to  carry  6R  the  surplus  water,  and  to  keep  up 
m  constant  current  to  maintain  f^e  water  to  be  tested 
kt  the  required  temperature.  By  turning  the  stopcock 
Hj  bot^  qirftildefri  dan  be  diidiargedlhrouttt  #iet^-pipe 
^.  T  ia  a  thermometer.  X,  the  .hyAfbnikek>.^  ^  IT  is  the 
cover  when  nnt  in  nde^  J  la  ^«Mcket  >iW  aeduHng  the 
.tolrnfllknjl.  ^  '  ,.  /  '•'"  ^"      .'     •"  •  '.  » 

tor  Sale  by   "       SaMAl  .B.'  QRtcfe;  \   .'  ' 

'    114  iiVafnut  ^reet,  Pbiladejpllfli,  tad 


PBl6%'fM. 
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PROSPECTUS 

^  or  TIB 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  FRANKLIN  INSTITUTK 

Of  the  State  of  Pcnnsylranta, 
FOB  THE  PROMOTION  OP  THE  MECHANIC  ARTS. 


Th«  JoQinal  of  the  Pmnklin  Iiwtitote  b  the  oldest  Periodical  in  the  United  States 
oevoied  to  tae  spreed  of  information  on  subjects  connected  with  the  Mechanic  and  Mann- 
fretnring  Arts,  and  the  only  one  containing  a  complete  record  of  American  Patents  issued 
OBce  Its  establishment  in  January,  1826. 

The  eitensive  list  of  Eoropean  Exchanges  which  it  possesses,  enables  it  to  giYo  to  iti 
leaders  earlj  information  as  to  any  improvements,  or  discoveries  made  in  any  part  ol 
Enrope,  while  it  ensures  to  articles  published  in  its  pages,  a  wide  circulation  in  tboee 
Countries  of  the  Old  World  in  which  Mechanic  Arts  and  Manuftctures  prosper.  , 

Among  its  correspondents  will  be  found  many  of  the  most  distinguished  artisans  and 
ideotiBc  men  of  our  own  Country;  and  in  it  will  be  found  the  official  accounts  of  many 
imporunt  experimental  researches,  conducted  under  authority  of  the  Inst;;Qte  of  other 
public  bodies.  A  liberal  compensation  is  offered  by  the  Committee  for  all  original  articles 
within  its  scope;  and  manufacturing  firms  are  respectfully  solicited  to  forward  to  the 
Actuary  such  details  as  they  may  deem  suitable,  of  mechanical  processes,  machinery, 
steam  vessels,  and  other  engineering  works  in  process  of  construction. 

The  series  of  Reports  of  important  Patent  Law  cases  adjudicated  in  the  United  States 
Courts,  which  will  be  continued  by  the  able  Reporter  who  has  hitherto  furnished  them 
for  the  Journal ;  and  the  copious  index  of  Patents  from  1828  to  the  present  day,  which  is 
digefted  semi-annually  and  arranged  chronologically,  being  the  only  complete  index  pub- 
lished regularly  during  that  period,  make  it  indispensable  as  a  book  of  reference  to  those 
interested  in  this  branch  of  Jurisprudence.  To  Engineers  snd  Ship  Builders  its  pages 
oiler  a  record  of  the  dimensions  and  the  particulars  of  the  performance  of  steamers  built 
or  building  in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  of  which  the  value  can  be  best  appreciated 
by  those  engaged  in  the  construction  of  steam  vessels.  The  number  of  correspondents  in 
this  Hspartment  is  large  and  rapidly  increasing. 

Artimns  and  practical  Manufacturers,  for  whose  benefit  the  Jouma!  is  particularly  de- 
signed, require  a  periodical  combining  sound  theory  wi*.h  reliable  information  oq  subjects 
properly  lielonging  to  their  several  pursuits.  In  arranging  matter  for  its  pages,  the  Editor 
and  Committee  on  Publications  are  guided  by  a  desire  to  lay  before  the  various  clashes 
of  their  readers,  such  a  selection  as  will  be  valuable  to  them  in  their  business,  and  a'so 
naks  the  Journal  a  Repertory  worthy  of  preservation,  and  valuable  as  a.  record  of  the 
tctoal  history  of  the  Arts  in  successive  years. 

Each  number  contains  72  pages  octavo,  published  monthly,  forming  per  annum  two 
volumes  of  433  pages,  numerously  illustrated  with  fine  wood  cuts  and  engravings  on 
steel  and  copper.    Subscription  Price,  $5  per  annum. 

In  founding  this  Journal,  the  Franklin  Institute  was  not  governed  by  any  desire  of 
pecuniary  profit,  but  solely  by  the  wish  to  give  American  Mechanics  useful  information 
tt  to  the  progress,  both  in  this  Country  and  in  Europe,  of  the  Arts  and  the  fcteiencss  upon 
which  they  are  founded.  As  the  whole  income  derived  from  it  is  expended  in  its  publica- 
tion, its  further  improvement  and  tllustrstion  must  necessarily  depend  on  obtaining  an 
increase  of  its  subscription  list.  With  a  view  to  pomote  such  improvement  and  increase 
iu  self-susuining  ability,  the  Committee  on  Publications  has  decided  to  make  a  very  con- 
riderable  reduction  in  the  subscription  price  of  the  Journal,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  oHer 
an  inducement  to  present  subscribers  to  lend  their  aid  in  obtaining  for  it  an  increase«l 
cimilation. 

They  therefore  propose  to  forward,  fret  of  pottagtt  two  copies  for  one  year  to  any 
{resent  subscriber  who  shall  send  the  name  of  one  new  subscriber,  and  remit  the  sum  of 
Eight  Dollara.  And,  in  like  manner,  to  forward  three  copies  to  any  subscriber  who  shall 
•end  the  names  of  twt*  new  subscribers  and  Ten  Dollars.  A  club  of  new  subscribers  re- 
Mitting  to  the  Actuary,  Eight  Dollars,  will  be  furnished  with  two  copies  for  one  year,  and 
in  Ten  DoUan  three  eoptos  for  one  year. 

Cemnmnications  and  remittances  to  be  msde  to 

WILUAM  HAMILTON,  Aduary. 

Fimnklia  Institute,  PhUadalphk. 
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A  SCIENTIFIC  AND  PRACTICAL  WORK. 


History,  Theory,  and  Practice 

OF  TH£ 

ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH; 

BY  GEORGE  B.  PRESCOTT.  of  Boston, 
Superintendent  of  Electric  Telegraph  Lines. 

One  Large  Volume,  .        •         .        Price  S 1-75 

With  One  Hundred  Blustrations. 


-:o: 


The  publishere  offer  (bis  Tolume  to  supply  a  want,  lon^  felt,  of  a  complete  Manual  of 
the  Electric  Telei^raph.  Its  author  adds  to  a  complete  theoretical  knowledg^e  of  his  sub- 
ject the  experience  of  thirteen  years  as  practical  Operator  and  Superintendent  of  Tele- 
graphic lines;  and  the  Work  itself,  while  prepared  with  careful  adherence  to  scientific 
details,  is  so  far  divested  of  technicalities  as  to  adapt  it  for  use  as  a  popular  manual*  It 
embodies  the  most  thorough  information  upon  all  points  connected  with  the  Telegraph. 
Some  of  its  features  are  as  follows : 

A  rapid  but  thorough  summary  of  the  elementary  principles  and  facts  of  Electricity 
upon  which  the  Telegraph  rests. 

A  description  of  all  the  Instruments  used  in  Telegraphing  in  every  part  of  the  World, 
with  an  engraving  of  each  instrument. 

A  full  History  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph,  and  a  verbatim  report  of  all  the  messages 
that  passed  over  it. 

A  view  of  the  various  applications  of  the  Telegraph,  including  a  description  of  the 
Electric  Fire  Alarm  SSystem  used  in  various  cities ;  the  use  of  the  Telegraph  upon  Rail- 
roads, &€• 

The  most  full  and  important  Information  respecting  the  construction,  maintenaDce, 
and  cost  of  working  Telegraph  Lines. 

Thb  interesting  work  is  for  sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  to  any 
address,  by  the  publishers,  on  receipt  of  price. 

TICKNOR  &  FIELDS,  Bo$ton,  Ma$$. 

BREBGIKO  MACHINES 

FOR  RlVER  AND  HARBOR  IMPROVEMENTS,  CANALS,  &c., 

Will  be  famished,  with  all  the  improvements  suggested  by  twenty-five  years  experience, 
warranted  not  to  be  eqnalled  by  any  others,  to  suit  all  situations  from  the  improvement  of 

OUTER  BARS  IN  A  SEA-WAY, 
to  the  excavation  of  channels  throngh  dry  land,  and  the 
BOTTOMING  OUT  CANALS  WITHOUT  INTERRUPTING 
NAVIGATION,  CHEAPER 

than  by  any  other  method. 

AliSO,  DEEDGING  MACHINES  WITH  SCOUKING 
MACHINERY  ATTACHED, 

where  the  tide  or  current  is  sufficient  to  be  of  service,  will  be  furnished  and  worked,  if 
required,  by  the  undersigned,  who  will  undertake  any  work  in  his  line  requiring  any  of 
his  improved  machinery,  on  very  satisfactory  terms. 

The  cost  of  excavating  to  the  depth  often  feet,  and  depositing  any  where  within  sixty 
feet  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  about  six  cents  per  cubic  yard.  The  cost  of  ma- 
chines from  ten  to  fifty  thousand  dollars,  according  to  what  is  required  of  them. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Chas.  II.  Haswell,  Civil  and  Marine  Engineer,  No. 6 
Bowling  Green,  New  York  City  ;  or  L.  J.  Webster,  Nos.  76  and  78  Poydras  St.  New 
Orleans,  La.;  or  H.Holmes,  Galveston,  Texas;  or  J.  A.  Richardson,  Corpus   Christi, 

Texas. 

D.  8.  HOWARD, 

Civil  and  Marine  Engineer. 
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PASCAL  IRON  WORKS 

EstablUliecl  in  1831. 

ORRIS,   TXSKER   tt   Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Wrought  Iron  Welded  Tubes, 

i-inch  to  8  inches  bore,  for  Steam,  Gab,  Water,  &c.,  with  Ty  L'«  Stops,  Vaitib, 
&C.,  with  Screw  Joints  to  suit  tubes.  MsUeaUe  Iron  and  Brass  Fittings,  dlaM 
BlOlver  Tubes,  Blasting  Tubes,  &c. 

CralTanlzed  Tubes  and  Fittings  for  water,  a  substitute  ibr  Lead. 

Lap-ivelded  Boiler  Flues, 

li  to  10  inches,  outside  diameter  cut  to  a  specific  length,  23  feet  or  under. 

Artesian  Well  Pipes 

Of  wrought  iron,  screw  coupled ;  flush  inside  and  out. 

Also  of  Cast  Iron,  6,  8,  10  and  12  inches  diameter,  with  wrought  bands,  flush  inside  and 

out;  and  Pumps  for  same. 

Colls  of  Tube  For  boiling  and  evaporating  by  steam  or  hot  water. 

Tuyere  Colls, 
For  Blast  Furnaces,  and  tube  cut  and  fitted  to  plans  and  specifications  sent. 
Double  Kettles,  For  steam  boiling  and  evaporating,  and  cooking  by  steam. 
DrylniT  Closets 
Heated  by  steam ;  Wash  Houses  and  Steam  arrangements  for  Public  Institutions  and 

Private  Dwellings. 

Warming  and  Ventilating 

Steam  apparatus  of  the  most  approved  plans,  for  Factories,  Public  Buildings,  Hotels. 
Private  Dwellings,  Green  Houses,  dec;  constructed  and  adapted  to  the  buildings  to  be 
warmed. 

Hot  Water  Apparatus; 

TaSker'S  Patent  Self-Regulating  Hot  Water  Apparatus,  for  Private  Dwelling% 
School  Houses,  Hospitals,  Green  Houses,  dec 

Iron  &  Brass  Castings, 

of  every  description. 

CkLS  Works  Castings: 

Retorts  and  Bench  Castings  for  Coal  Gas  Works ;  Street  Mains,  Bends,  Braiiclie% 
Drips,  Lamposts,  Lanterns,  dec 

Rosin  G-as  Appaxatus, 

For  Factories,  Public  Buildings,  Hospitals  and  Private  Dwellings. 

G-reen  House  Pipes  and  Boilers; 

Fire  Doors  and  Frames,  Hot  Water  Pipes  for  Foicing  Beds,  Pineries,  Garden  RoUere»  &c. 

COI^VJUlfS, 

Conduit  Pipes,  Pavement  Gutters,  Soil  Pipe. 

BATH  Tres, 

Sinks,  Sewer  Traps,  Soil  Pans  and  Traps,  and  Water  Closet  arrangements 

SCRBWING  MACHINBS. 

Drill  Stocks,  Stocks  and  Dies,  Taps,  Reamers,  Drills,  Pipe  Tongs,  and  a  general 
assortment  of  Gas  and  Steam  Fitters.'  Tools  and  Materials. 

WORKS,  Soutb  Flftli,  between  Tasker  and  Morris  Sts., 
WAR1SBOIJ8E  &  OFFICE,  No.  309  Sontli  8cl  St.,  Plillada. 
8TSPHSK  MOBBn,  CHABT  WHESLEB, 

TH08.  T.  TA8KES,  Jr.,  8.  P.  X.  TA8XEH» 

HSIIBT  e.  1I0BBI8. 
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SEAMLESS  COPPER  TUBES, 

•     FOR 

L  Locomotive^  Marine,  Sl  Stationary    J 

Boilers, 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

AJklERICAN  TUBE  WORKS, 

BOSTOir;  MA88. 
J08BPH  H.  COTTON,  Tna».,  106  Bute  8Uee  . 

THE  AMERICAN 

LAP-WELD  IRON  BOILER  FLUES, 

MADE  BT  THE 
READING   IRON   COMPANY. 

Made  from  1  to  8  inches  in  diameter,  in  leng^tht  to  23  feet,  and  of  the  beet  Pennsyl- 
refined  cold  blast  charcoal  Iron,  and  et^nai  in  fini^  fo  any  imported. 


-  JU«D|  imde  lo  oider,^  ^mi-welded  flue  with  p^te^t  lap^irelded  ^bda,  an^  vO»ti  pri|bf  ed, 
Wni  be'finiahed  with  a  screw  and  ferule.  '         - 

FLUES  of  an  J  thickness  of  Hietal,  or  lengthir  tinder  93  feet,  made  to  eider.  Also, 
welded  wrought  irdn  tttb«s,  for  WAter,  tteAm,  and  gaa.  Extra  heavy  mbM  nui^e  to 
•rder. 

Fm  eale  at  ooz  0$ce»  No.  ^S  SOUTH  SEVENTH  STREET,  niilndelplkla,  and 
A.  B«  WOOD,  N«^  66  MAIDED  LAX^E,  Kew  York,  or  at  our  Works. 

mrtTFERT,  McMANUS  dt  €0.^ 

Reading,  P^mia. 

LEMUEL  W.  SERRELL, 

SOUCITOa  01*  IMEEICAN  &  FOREIGN  PATENTS, 

Jfo.  121  JVbsMtf  Slreeif  ^ew  York^ 

FfepareeMedianical  Drawhig*,  SpeeifiealioiM^  Caveats,  Aiai^«Mnts,4EC»aad  transacU 
mil  iMm  businen  eonneiited  with  ebuiniiig  LeMeiv Patent  in  the  United  8la<ei  and  For, 
cign  Conntries  w'^th  [^rdrnptnese  end  dispatch. 

The  Committee  on  Publications,  anxious  to  tender  this  worit  an  faittable  an  passible 
hnYO  determined  to  offer  a  liberal  compensation  for  original  article  otii  th«  tubfadts  te 
wUdk  diis  Journal  i|i  devoted;  and  diey  aoeordinglj  invite  meehanica  and  men  of  adenee 
to  «anununicata  theik  observations. 


JOHN  C.  CRE8S0N, 
B.  H.  BARTOL, 
1.  VAUOHAN  MERRICK, 
RAHRMAN  ROGERS, 
WASHINGTON  JONES, 


Commiitee  on 
Publications, 
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Patent  Direct  Action  Steam  Hammer. 

(J^UmekCf  SonttJimgnui  of  th$  Patau  for  ilu  United  States,] 

TIm  uB^Migmed  cmll  tht  aitteBliaii  of  Iron  MABQ&clarenrlQ  the  J^aamttb  Patkitt  8txax 
Hammkb,  now  so  generally  introduced  into  this  and  other  countries,  of  which  th^  are 
the  Mfifnees  Mid -sole  Ageiits  for  the  Unitfd  Statgf>  Up  t^  the  present  time  there  have 
t>een  made  by  the  Patentees  in  England,  for  ^at  country  and  tfa'e  Cc^fin^nt  of  ISurope,  b^ 
tween  two'hundred  and  fifty  and  threehtnidred  faanmers,  fofOvvtminMlitySailWi^  (i»ni|» 
nies,  po|»per  Woikfi  Foigea,  and  Bngipieering  establishments;  and  the  undersigned  have 
made  lor  this  country  upwards  of  forty,  varying  in  sixe  from  600  lbs.,  falling  1  ^  ft.,  to  6  tons, 
falling  6  feetJ  They  can,  therefore,  confidently  urge  its  merits  upon  the  trade,  and  are 
prorided  with  certificates  in  its  favor  firom  many  parties,  (who  have  one  or  more  in  use,) 
which  will  be  shown  iMK>p4ip|4i(S9ti(9i|>i»      . 

The  advantages  qf 4b»  SamiA^i:»tl»r  Wf-^hetiho>it^to  (JjPowi;— 

lit;  The  Ram  Mliog  vert«cal^»  the  aui^MSfs  ^i  tM  bitts  vpoa  it  aq^  Ihe  anyilare  always 
parallel,  giving  facilities  fiirfitfttenlnga  6aH  tnr  ih|^  «f  mj  ikMuMJbi  ani  tliB  Ail]  beiof 
i«r  giealerthan  tl^af  lu^  haWe  )MM»mf3r^a  much  thicker  mass  may  be  pUoed  under, 
without  choking  it.    ' 

%A,  l%a  inWHiity  of  tba  hlow  May  he  outdififtd  iiyatantJIy  %  die  a^ttandant,  sp.as  tosuit 
/he  work)  «ad  the  Ram  May.  m  liktt  aiaiipr  he  oim$le4  in  ks  tU^epi$  at  any  point^ao  that 
it  is  more  completely  under  control  than  any  ottaei;  foym  k|iow.Qr,  , 

3d«  It  may  be  adapted  to  any  description  of  work,  whether  for  hammering  blooms, 
making  heavy  forgii\gs,  or  the  ordinary  light  forgings  for  machine  shops;  for  beating  cop 
per,  or  crushing  stone,  A«.,  4te.,   'Th^-feirrir  of4he  M^W4tam  mM  be  altered  to  aoitdr 

*  cttaatawa^eo  pf  t%alU>w  ffee  aepeaa  o^aU  aides. 

*  4tli,  It  requires  jk»  Sieaaji  Engine  to  vock  it;  hence  the  fHction  and  other  losses incideat 
«  tafthe.«r^BlKM7  ha^nner  are  uMiteriaily  jeduced.    Ia  Forges  the  waste  heat  from  Oie  hfr 

naces  gives  ample  steam  to  work  it.    xSvery  Hammer  is  provided  with  aelf-actiju^  and 
hand  gearing. 

For  terms  and  other  partkulary,  tpply  to 

.     M£K$lCKdb80N8, 

SttUhwark  Fm$ndry,  PkiiaddpAim. 
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,  .      {pA^LT  NEWS  BmLl>ING,\ 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Desigoing  and  Engraving  on  IVood,  from  the  finest  Bdok  Iltttltration  to  the  largest 
MuDiDOth  Poster,  carefully  and  promptly  executed. 

Basiness  Cards,  Building  Views,  and  Engravings  for  Catalogues,  furnvthed  on  Cop- 
per, Steel,  or  Wood. 

Seal  Presses,  Dies»  dec,  made  \»  order  at  moderate  prices. 

JACOB  MA A8.  CHAHLE3  B.  MAA8. 


VL  W.  ftAZAWXN  &  Co^  l^hiladelphta, 

-  Mwttlketiire  iJOCOttOTIVE  £NGCKBS  of  tlie  most  approved  oAiMttuetion,  and 
perfect  adaputlon  to  all  the  variety  of  circumstances  under  which  they  Cifn  iie  uaefvDy 
employed;  ranghig'' in  weight  from  ten  to  thS^ty-ew  t#l)%^«*l  taipg  onj^aUi  twti^hMs, 
three-fourths^  ov  th4  whole  weig)ht  for  adhesioD,M  th««mde  of  the  road,  or  buainese  to  bo 
done,  may  render  deeif  able  or  afecMnai^. 

Patterns  of  various  aize^  of  each  of  the  Ibllowtig  1iU»ii,  vis  t . . 

Hsa  A  and  B,  1  ]|kair  drifOni  and  trueki,  Ibr  Paaaonger  boetnew  exeAoeivvfy. 

**     C,  3        "       '         ««  ««  ol  Freight  boefaiees. 

«     D,  3        «  "       ) 

*<     D,  S       «<  •«       WorfVei^bukinesvezaliitlvely. 

«     E,  4        «  *       > 

The  D  aod  S  PIaos,.aia  particnlsrly  adapted  to  roads  harvtng  heavy  gra^6<  tnd  abrupt 
emres.  Tfie  tempoi^fy  track  connecting  the  Eastern  and  Western  divisions  of  the  Vir- 
ginia CbMnT  iUiftoad,  haViifg  gradik  of  295  feet  riM  per  mile,  and  curves  of  800  feet 
ndios,  has  been  successfully  worked  for  two»  years  past  by  six-wheel  D  Engines  of  oai 
qake. 

Tile  materials  and  ufor^thoMsAfp^  ejfi^nctf  and  ^tfr^tlMiift  economy  of  fuel  and  re- 
pain,  are  guarantied  equal  to  any  other  engines  in  use*  ' 

LAfiORA^ORt' 
ntACnCAI,  &  AKAiTTICAI  CHEMlSTBT, 

CHANT  STREirr,  TENTH  4JTREET  BELOW  MARKET, 
(Rear  of  St.  SUpben^s  Church,  Philadelphia.) 

.   ,    IR^Al^^jJi^Hm)  IN  1836.  r 

Instruction  given  in  CHEMISTRY,  MINERALOGY,  and  GEOLOGY,  by  LEC- 
TURES and  FRAVmWJfWke^^lfM  iN^n0  t^)4tITAUTQiS;  IVAN  UFA  CTURB8, 
AMD  MEDICINE. 

Analvsis  ma<W  <tfj^fjt»  Mt'^Mjl yOm^f^  ^i'^4tCT%..aBd  artj^^M  ^  «pmmerce  and 
'Manufacture.   *^i J>i* pfji  dikwkMkX  gticiiaens./'  ^  ^  '«-  --•    -*    ^•' 

UimC.  Booth,  .    .  .     ^   w     ..  ... 

TuomjLB  H.  OauiMv  •'     ^  ^  '".     > 
ion  J.  RusB. 
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T^UiA  (AgMity  Ofiees ; 

HESSB8.  HTTNir  ft  CO.,  IN  ASSOCIATION 


LATE  COMKI8810NEB  OF. PATENTS. 


MESSRS.  MUNN  &  Co.,  Editors  and  Proprietora  of  the  Scientific  American,  art 
coiidacting  the  most  succewfbl  aobvct  for  securing  the  Rights  op  Intvvtoks,  to  be 
foand  in  the  United  States.  They  haVe  been  personally  familiar  with  the  progresi  of 
Invention  and  Discovery  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  have  prepared  aad  copdacted  witliin 
this  period  more  Patent  cases  than  any  other  Aobrct  iir  tbk  Woain.  As  an  evideace 
of  the  confidence  reposed  in  their  ability  and  integrity,  they  may  with  propriety  refer  to 
the  extraordinary  fact  that  Over  TWO  THOUSAND  PATENTS  hare  issned  to  their 
clients  during  the  brief  space  of  only  TWO  YEARS ;  and  during  the  same  period  they 
have  examined  through  thei^  efficient  Branch  Office  in  Washtng««h  into  the  novelty  of 
about  three  thoueand  Inventions,  thus  affording  to  them  a  knowledge  of  the  contents 
of  the  Patent  Office  unrivalM  by  ail/ «yisting  pgenty.-  NotoMy  this,4»»t  moso  than 
one-balf  of  all  the  Patents  secured  1)y  American  cttitertstn  European  eotmtries  am  taken 
through  MUNN  at  CO.*S  AGENCIES  IN  LONDON,  PARIS,  BRUSSELS,  BER- 
LIN, AND  VIENNA. 

A  BfKmiftl  of  AdTlce  Howto  Sacimn  Ambrioav  ahb  Fobssov  PAnrrs, 
will  bo  sent,  free  of  charge,  to  all  who  iMy  wish  lor  them.  Meases.  Mon»  6b  Co.'e  prin* 
cipal  Offic^  in  New  York  are  removed  from  1S8  VulUm  St.  to  the  spaeiem  rooms  in  the 
new  Park  Buildings,  Nos.  87  Perk  Row,  eestern  side  of  the  City  Hall  Park«  end  145 
Nassau  St.,  where  ell  commnnlcetioiis  should  beaddressedf  end  where  Inrentore  are  eer- 
dially  invited  to  eell  wheatfjer  they  visit  the  city.  Their  Branch  Office  in  Washington 
City  is  on  the  corner  of  F  and  Seventh  Sts.,  directly  opposite  the  Patent  Office.  Mnnn 
/k  Co.  refer  by  petmhwion  to  iimi.  J.  U#l|«  Ek-Commissioner  of  PatenU,  and  to  over 
EioBT  TnoirsABrB  Inventors  in  the  United  StWes  whose  papers  have  been  prepered  end 
prosecuted  tbrengh  their  Agen^j.    Addrees 

MUNN  &  CO., 

No.  87  Paik  R0W4  New  Totk  Clt]r» 

EDWAED  a  RENWIGK, 

SOLICITOR  0FPATBNT8  IN  THE  VNITED  STATES,  ilND  IN  FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES,  AND  EXPERT  IN  PATENT  CAUSES. 

OJke^  335  Jlroa(&ay,  JYeto  York. 


J.  B.  &  H.  S.  ROBINSON, 
CONSULTING  ft  SUPERINTENDING 

8TBAIK  BNaXSrOXUlS, 

NO.  7  BIGELOW  UBRART  BUILDING, 

CLINTON, 
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HENKT  tfOWSON^S 

FinT,AmalinA  jjiaiacittiiiWMiiPATiMTi 

IN   TBI 

UNITED  STATES  ANT)  EUROPE, 
FORREST  PLACE  No.  123J  SOUTH  FOURTH  STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA* 


AGENCIES*  IN  LONDON.  EDINBURGH,  DUBLIN,  MANCHE8TE*, 

PARIS^  BRU8«BLS,  VIENNA,  LEIMIO,  BERLIN^ 

AND  OTHER  EUROPEAN  CITIES* 


H.  Howfon  preparet  Specifieationc,  Dnwiiifs,  Deeds  of  AMignlaeiit,  «oailafU  Iiit«r- 
fereaoM,  Appeals,  Applications  for  Re-issues.  Extensions,  Ae^  attends  to  the  filing  of 
CftTealB,  Repett^  «a  to  the  P^tonUbility  and  Utility  of  Inventions,  atd  ilso  acts  as  CotisaU- 
inf  Attorney  to  either  coansel,  plaintiflf,  or  defendant,  in  snits  at  taw  tespectingr  Patents. 
As  H.  H.  Tisits  Washingtoifr  nionitily«  he  is  prepared  to  take  cbacye  of  rejected  appli* 
and  argfto  eock  eases  befi>re  the  Eiamiaers  and  ComnuHiooer,  thus  saving  to 
the  annoyance  and  expense  of  personal  visits  to  Wsshington. 

Burlington,  Iowa,  October  «i  1857» 
Dbab  Bin : — ^I  take  this  occasion  to  stale  to  yoq,  that  for  sereiml  years  past  I  have  been 
aoqaatnted  with  the  manner  in  which  you  have  conducted  your  business  as  Patent  Soli- 
citor. This  iMi  always  beeit  Vt^/tity  ei«dittib|e  ttf  yaunelf,  airi  si^titfaptAnc  W  tk^  PaUnt 
OiBoe.  Too  inideielodd  youroaseirwell,  aid  pfceented  tham  ift4hU  iotellitttile  form  which 
feBorally  insured  success.  I  make  this  Certificate,  in  hopes  that  it  may  be  serviceable  to 
joa  in  continuing  to  find  that  employment  itt  your  proleasioii  to  which  your  industiy, 
intolligence,  and  coart^QQa.beariAgf  so  juttly  entitle  yoo. 

.  Tours,  very  truly,  CHARLES  MASON, 

To  HtvKT  Howsov,  Esq.  Late  Commuaiontr  ofPatenit, 


THOMAS  D.  STZTFSON, 

Mechantcal  Engineer  and  American  and  Foreign 

PATENT  AOBNT, 

Ha.  S  TRTOIi  BOW.  Nbw  To«k. 


DRAWING. 


r£  subscriber  would  respectfully  inform  his  friends  and  the  public,  that  he  eon« 
tinues  to  give  instrucUou  in  MACHINE,  ARCHITECTURAL,  TOPOORA- 
PHfCAL,  and  LANDSCAPE  DRAWING,  and  PAINTING  in  OIL  and  WATER 
COLORS*  Day  and  Evening  Classes  at  the  office,  and  instructions  given  in  Schools tnd 
Paaulias.    Drawigl^M  Pile«U  fomkcpljr  made,  «i|d  Designs  furnished. 

JOHN  KERN, 
N.  W.  Comer  Tenth  and  Race  Streets, 

late  No.  6S,  Filbert  Street,  near  10th* 

P.  P.  ROTHERMEL,  Eeq.,  D.  R.  A8HTON,  Eeq., 

JESPEE  HARDING,  Esq.,  Wk.  HAMILTON,  Aeimaty  Fr. ib«l. 
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'-  i:   •      THIS  AMEWCAN    -  :  i  -. 

JOURIAyrmCf,  AND.  ARTS. 

Pablished  la  numbers  (iUmtraUi)  of  152  pages,  eyerj  other  month,  ris  :  Itl 
«f  Jnnui3r»  Iteah,  X»/»  Ju^  Sept  Mii  Noi^  «t  l«<w  fiira,  Cow.,  b j 

B.  SILLIMAN,  JR.^  AND  J.  D.  DANA, 

$5  PER  MITOM  m  ADYANOE. 

0[*  The  JowdaI  is  flent|K>s<paui  after  the  annual  payment  is  reoeired. 

PJ16FESS0RS  B.  SILUHAH,  B^.SlUniMI,  JB. 


Prof.  JAMES  OWrCHT  DANi 

[NEW  HAVEN,]  •:     '    " 

Prof.  ASA  GdKATt  Df  <Mtti>littee, 
.  Prof;  LOUI9  AQASSIZ,  of  C^bridge^ . 
Dr.  WOLCOTT  GIBBS,  of  New  York. 

•  -  '  r 

Th!fl  work  hal  it0w1>e«fl  eRMMMied  more  Himt  foHy -^ear9,  and  is  the  only 

JoniiNAL  of  ^he  kind  lu  the  U^uted  SUtes.    Jt  is  devoted'  to  the  general  inter- 

>e8tt»  <rf  Pfrf siCAL  and  OintsficlL  Screitcie,  €Fi!Oloqy,  Natural  Histort,  Osoora- 

I  PHT  and  kindred  departments  of  knowledf^e,  and  contains  original  papers,  as 

I  well  as  abstracts  of  loreign  discoreries,  on  all  these  tofHcs. 

Seventy-eight  Volumes  hi^ve  plrttady  i^eenjpubfished  Fifty  in  the  firH  and 
TwKNTT-KiOHT  in  the  mmhI  Aeltes. '  .    •  .    ^  • 

Subscribers  rccisiv^  their  copies  direct  from  the  Publishers  remit  their 
fiuhscriptions  to  the  OTcc  of  BirxncjfN*!  JotrHN-AL,  Nrw  HArwr,  CoMr.    ' 

Most  of  the  back  volamra  cnn  be  obtwined  of  the  Publishers. 

All  comnmnlcatlottfir,  rennnittstodes,  An;.,  to  be  addressed  t6     ''  '   • 

*    SILLIMAN  *  DANA, 

Officf  0f/*fkLLIKAir*8  JOUBNAL  OPScIKMCE,** 

KtvB  Eooftfi,  Cbnn. 
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LOCOMOtlTJE   EKGINES 

t^onatracted  with DIMPFEL^S  PATEIfT*  BDILBR,  unfte  and  comWrte'iilltlierwwrlii*!- 
c«l  aod  physical  characteristics  csseritikt  td  the  thorough  and  eeon^nrical  isoilstttiif  liavof 
Aiel,  wlietber  Goal  or  Wood.  Tl\e  practical  re/sjilts  which  have  followed  ita  intiv^vetei 
and  Dae,  are  matters  of  official  recol-J  in  the  Reports  of  th^  Pliiladefphia,)  Wilmington, 
uid  Baltimore  Railroad  Company^  and  other  Railroad  Companies,  whoee  eoMowfMt  tes- 
timony demonstrates  its  efficiency  ah  it  its  sticceas. 

The  DIMPPEL  COALBWirERIiOtttffiOl  drtovgli  th«  preliminary  ordeals  of  trial 
and  experiment  The  plan  of  th'is  Boiler  is  based  on  ftound  philosophic  principles,  and 
Jleaoe  m  eflKciency  and*  success  4it  gfeneralhij^'steainv  wft-n  isiaa  iitEtvB^.  .  *  -  ' 

It  will  be  seen,  by  the  cut  above,^batthe  btfit.np  Water  Tubes  terminate  at  the  crown 
•f  the  fire-box  at  one  eqd,.a^nd  communicale  with  the  water  space  at  the  other  ur  farther 
end,  tbos  hHngfn^  tfli«  Water,  mechanical ly,  fVoii»  the  «oMih^  or  iaAhcc  inA(4teectly  orer 
the  fire,  absorbing  the  gvcatte'  fiaftt  oC  the  teQl^t/nadlKt  tim  aame  time,  overflowing  the 
crown,  keeping  it  ooel  and  protecting  it  from  being  overheated,  and  thereby  preventing 
ctxplosioii,  in  case  thv  i^isif  i^vpld^jl  n^ich  i^lewlta  ordinary  ieyfl;  and  also  iitcbbas- 
iv«  T»  BKATive  suarACB  TUREB  TOLD  wiTBiiT  TitB  piRi^-iioY.  The  bend  in  the  tnbea 
•f  W—  thaoi  toyieM»  «#Mi4hua  v9Uifi|e.t4v^  MQt3  ^m  undue,  straii^,  9aosed  by  theui^ 
•MF^'*>PU¥i<M^And  QOii(r»«ii»a.    ;    .  :      < 

The  heated  products  of  comliustion  not  being  separated  by  passing  through  tt<!>e8,  as 
m  the  qase  in  the  fluA  t«haJaK  iieilersr  by  pr^r  appliances  combustion  is  maintainecl. 
aoMHiglthe  tttbea,  the  wMe.Iength'ofthe  BoSifer. 

Of  one  of  the  FTngines  constructied  with  the  Dimpfel  Boiler,  8.  M.  Felton,  Esq.,  Preai« 
^entof  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  Railroad  Company,  in  his  Annual 
Report  Ibr  the  year  ending  November  30,  1S58,  says: 

'•The  DimpCel  Engtilf  Finiftl  W^batff^haa  run  ftherGreat^]^>rea8  Train]  daring  the 
y«ar,  32,786  miles.     '  .  i  .  v       .  .      .      it     i 

Cost  of  Coal  consumed,  .  .         $  1973*  15 

c«44f  jfoiaivtiiaija,./  -    {2, :.: ''.:  i  'y-^o 

Coat  per  mile  run  6  52-100  cents.  **  Average  number  of  cars  down,  0} — average  nutt 
her  pffxf Slip,  iiO|".t    .   ♦_        .-  ..>    :■  ,f  ,>/.,,//-.  ' 

Wilmington^  July  ^,  tWSS. 

8.  M.  FxLTON.Esq — Dear  Sir:— The  [Dimpfel]  Engine  Henry  Clay,  ran  7}  [trial] 
trips  in  Jane,  1858,  between  Philadelphia  a>id\be  Susquehanna  River,  940  milea.  *  * 
Cool  per  qpOW,  20  49*100 ib#r  ^%a,<jpf| .par  ^e  ran,  3  8^10  cen^  Average  car^  eac^ 
wojy  seven  long  cars,  passenger  irain.  ./"w  .   /      ■' 

WjI:  Si^ij^M,  Waiter  Machinist  P.  W.  &  B.  RJt. 
W^T  iwlher  information,  addreee,  F.  P.  DIMPFEL,  Philadblfhii. 

REPORT  -S  the^GS^i€ITTS£  «{>pdiini»  1^^  t£i  J^HAMi^JU]}  OTSTITUTE^ 

THE  STRENGTH'ot^  MaI£1«m!!?  EMPLOYED  W^THE  cdN- 
'     STtrtJCtTOI^  OP  StEAM  BWFLBRfif, 
VlmitoUd  m/h '  ft  Copperptatet.    Price;  #lid(h  »  *.  v^  i 

HaH  of  the  Ffonkha  lMtit«t«. 
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PALMER'S  ARM  AND  LEG. 

Mb,  Pakmvb  hM  Um  pIcMon  of  ionoviieiiif  that  he  hM  coMplalid  the  IvTBstiMr 
of  the  Abx  ;  and  bo  believes  it  to  bo  at  least  equal  in  all  respects  to  tha  Patbvt  Lbs. 
To  aacBro  Abwb  wilMn  olz  montha,  oidan  afaooM  bo  aent  imtmeHmiefy,  aa  kaadrodi  st 

~  applicatioBa  ara  now  on  file. 


Tba  AbA  and  Habb  imiUto  th«  i 
lal  onea  very  nearly  in  appoBraneo  and 
motion— all  the  jointa  being  copied  with 
great  prectston,  and  rendered  uaoM  to  an 
)  extent  hitherto  Bnapproachod. 

PALMERfS  PATENT  LEC; 

Haabaon  axhihitod  at  thtity  ExhibUions  ol  distinguished  scientific  sociatiea,  in  eonpa- 
ttiaMwith  all  other  substitutes,  and  has  iv  arsBT  ibstaboe  been  declared  ''tbb  SBfT** 
u«Bkftal  limb  extant* 

Ib  mUition  to  thirty  Gold  and  SiWer  Medals  (or  first  premiomsj  Awarded  the  Inventor, 
by  Manlifio  ftocietias  in  the  United  States,  he  was  (by  the  unanimoos  approval  of  bb  in- 
ternational Council  of  distinguished  Surgeons,)  honored  with  the  award  of  the 

At  the  WOBU>*&  EXHIBITION,  in  London  (1851;,  and  alao  with.thB 

SILVER  MEDAL, 

(Only  Fint  Glasa  Prtaa.)  at  tha  New  York  Crystal  Palaoa  (186^,  ibr 
''THE  BMT  ABTIPiCIAL  LEG." 


"THE  BANE  AND  ANTIDOTE,*'  / 

Is  the  iitle  of  a  Journal  published  Ibr  gratBitova  dlatribBtion  aKoBg  Sargaaaa,  and  paa- 
aona  who  ha^e  sufiered  amputation  of  limbs.  The  pamphlet  will  ba  aanty  poaligB  pBEii. 
lo  aveiy  applicant,  Addreas^ 

B.  FRANK.  PALMKlt,  Surgaon-Artlat, 

1320,  Cheannt  tttiBet,  Philadelphia,  Pb. 

SAMUEL   McELBOY, 
OZVZL    BN«IZNlllia. 

^umjQ  uni  Plans  made  in  b11  departments  of  Conatniction*    Special 
attentiOB  paid  to  Witter  Works,  with  or  without  pumping  sapplj. 

OvFICBi* 

38  Exchange  PUca,  New  York*  Engineer's  Office,  Water  Woika,  Brook^^ 

.     ..  ^  .  BaBSi87»P.Or»NewTork. 

..X3-,M..CaKSSpN'S  CELLULAR  QAS  Rl^TOKT— Patented  Oct.  3, 

1854— adapted  to  the  mm^afrfitara  of  OA?  finao|  l^aauii  €oa\,  IVood,  kc^  and  lym  in 
•aa«tlhaPhUaMpM»CUsWofk#.    Patent  ]EU|pMii  for  aalo» 

fm  inlbrmation,  apptj  to  BEMLt  ^W^BAT,  AMwm^  far  PnlMM^ 

/'  ,:'"     'k  '&  t^anmrvf  WAIaat  and  0iith  8tff«ta»  PhUadalpbia.  Pa. 
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or 


THE  FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 

OF  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 


FOR  THI 


PROMOTION  OF  THE  MECHANIC  ARTS. 


FEBRPART,  1861. 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 


For  tbe  Jonrnal  of  the  Franklin  Iiutltnte. 

Abntrad  of  a  Report  by  Croizette  Desnoyers  upon  that  part  of  the 
Sourbonnais  Railroad  between  St  Q-ermain-den-Foeehe  and  Roanne^ 
a  distance  of  41  miles.     Translated  by  J.  Bennett. 

(Continaed  from  page  15.) 

Tunnels, 

The  Roanne  branch  has  two  tannels,  the  Saint  Martin  d'Estreanx, 
1504  yards  long,  and  the  Crozet,  247  yards ;  the  first  presented  diffi* 
calties,  owing  to  the  hardness  and  want  of  solidity  in  the  rock  through 
which  it  pierced. 

The  Saint  Martin  d^Eetriaux  Tunnel. — Character  of  strata  tra^ 
versed. — The  earth  is  classed  among  the  red  quartz  bearing  porphy* 
ries ;  at  the  site  of  the  tunnel,  there  is  a  mass  of  very  hard  rocks^ 
presenting,  some  distance  from  the  head,  a  depression  filled  with  hard 

{rore  or  decomposed  rock :  the  tunnel  is  established  in  this  gore  a 
ength  of  76  to  98  yards  only,  and  the  rest  of  the  way  it  passes 
through  rocky  composed  of  red  porphyry  of  porphyroidal  granite, 
with  great  crystals  of  feldspar,  and  at  certain  points  it  passes  into  a 
sort  of  diorite  with  quartz  veins ;  this  rock  encountered  in  shaft  7, 
and  near  the  outlet  of  the  tunnel,  is  the  hardest  of  all.  Its  mass  is 
not  compact,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  combination  of  huge  blocks^ 
Vol.  XLL^Tbibd  8bum.^No.  2.~Fibroabt,  1861.  7 
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separated  by  their  beds  of  clay  or  talc,  in  which,  on  making  an  open* 
ing,  the  blocks  lose  their  equilibrium,  sliding,  falling,  and  producing 
enormous  thrusts.  To  the  great  hardness  and  want  of  solidity  of 
this  portion,  is  attributed  the  difiSculty  of  the  work. 

Mode  of  execution, — Works  of  this  importance  cannot  at  a  simple 
inspection  be  made  ready  for  contract,  as  the  imperfect  knowledge  of 
what  is  to  be  met  with  affords  no  basis  for  proper  plans.  At  first  the 
shafts  and  gallery  were  entrusted  to  experienced  contractors,  who 
acted  as  overseers,  the  prices  being  regulated  in  parts  and  afterwards 
rectified  as  the  advance  of  the  work  afforded  the  means  of  appreciat- 
ing its  value.  After  the  completion  of  the  gallery,  all  the  principal 
elements  of  the  work  being  known,  the  Orleans  Company  then  took 
charge  of  it,  and  called  for  bids  upon  a  well  defined  plan. .  The  work, 
which  was  done  by  the  job  till  the  completion  of  the  central  gallery, 
was  afterwards  continued  and  finished  upon  a  regular  contract. 

The  mode  of  execution  in  the  first  period  of  the  work,  called  for 
strict  and  detailed  memoranda,  and  so  afforded  precise  notes  upon 
most  of  the  results. 

Shafts, — The  excavations  at  the  approaches  were  to  be  made  after 
the  tunnel  was  commenced,  so  that  shafts  had  to  be  sunk  at  the  pre- 
sumed site  of  the  two  heads.  Intermediate  shafts  were  also  indispens- 
able on  a  distance  of  1454  yards  first  contemplated, "*"  to  bring  durar 
tion  of  work  within  reasonable  bounds;  their  number  was  to  be  eight, 
spaced  at  intervals  of  153  yards,  except  at  the  heads,  which  were 
197  yards  apart,  as  it  was  hoped  that  the  approach  excavations  might 
be  made  in  time  to  expedite  the  works  at  the  ends.  The  depths  of 
the  shafts  varied  from  23*45  yards  to  58*51  yards,  and  at  a  mean  were 
89-30  yards. 

The  shafts  had  an  interior  rectangular  section  of  4*92  yds.  by  2-18 
yds.,  and  were  divided  into  three  compartments,  two  for  the  ascend- 
ing and  descending  bins,  and  one,  smaller  than  the  others,  for  the 
ladders,  pump,  and  ventilator.  They  were  sheeted  the  whole  height ; 
this  measure  being  indispensable  from  the  freauency  of  landslides,  the 
instability  of  the  blocks,  and  the  shocks  from  blasting.  The  pits  were 
worked  by  horse-gins,  which,  with  the  openings  of  the  pits,  were 
covered  by  sheds,  which  sheltered  the  drainers  and  the  discharging 
hands ;  afterwards,  a  fire-place  was  made  at  an  angle  of  each  shed, 
for  drying  the  clothes  of  the  miners.  The  openings  of  the  compart- 
ments were  formed  of  trap-doors,  which  opened  only  for  the  passage 
of  the  bins ;  this  precaution  prevented  accidents. 

The  mean  descent  per  week,  varied  from  1*66  yds.  ^shaft  No.  2)  to 
0*92  yds.  (shaft  No.  7).  The  working  of  the  last  shatt,  with  a  depth 
of  52*39  yds.,  lasted  thirteen  months. 

The  mean  price  per  cubic  yard  of  excavation,  including  drilling  of 
holes,  blasting,  breaking  up  of  material,  raising,  depositing,  leveling, 
the  finding  of  powder,  lighting,  repairs  of  tools,  and  fixtures,  varied 
from  $3*80  (shaft  2)  to  $9*85  (shaft  7) :  it  was  at  a  mean  $6-81. 

•  Altorwardf  canied  to  150i  ywdi. 
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These  prices  result  from  the  memoranda,  with  the  addition  of  *05  for 
incidental  expenses,  and  -1  for  profit. 

For  a  zone  of  7-63  yards  in  height,  from  the  bottom  of  each  shaft, 
the  cost  per  cubic  yard  was  more  considerable,  rising  to  $5-18  (shaft 
8),  and  to  $10-90  (shaft  7);  as  a  mean  it  was  $8-78. 

Here  is  a  table  of  the  sub-details  for  the  least  and  most  hard  of  the 
shafts,  and  for  the  general  mean. 


KaTUU   or    EXPBNBIB. 

Expense  per  cubic  metre  of  excsvation  at 
the  lowest  part  of  each  ohafl. 

Shaft  8. 

Shaa  7. 

Mean. 

Work  of  miners, 

•*       laborers,      . 

*'       horses  and  driTers, 
Powder,          •             •             •             • 
I/ifrhiing,        .             .             .             • 
Diflerent  fixtores, 
Repairing  tools,          • 
Fuses,            .... 

Gross, 
•06  for  incidenul,       • 

Net  eosC, 
•1  for  profit,  •            .            •            • 

Contract  price, 

francs. 

7-46 
299 
2*66 
9-39 
105 
031 
10-44 
104 

29-34 
1-47 

francs. 

20-40 
8  52 
819 
4-31 
2-49 
0  34 

15  57 
165 

61-77 
309 

frnncs. 

1715 
8-89 
5-54 
3  53 
21« 
0  48 

1091 
113 

4975 
2-49 

SOSl 
3*08 

8389 

64  86 
6  49 

71-35 

52-24 
5  22 

67-46 

lioTB. — 1  franc  por  cable  metre  ss  15*29  cents  per  cubic  yard. 

The  cost  of  sheeting  was  J35*28  per  yard  of  depth. 

The  cost  of  material  for  gins,  bins,  cars,  temporary  iron  railways, 
cables,  ladders,  guys,  sheds,  &c.,  as  paid  to  the  supervisors,  was  at 
the  rate  of  $1600  per  shaft ;  but  as  during  the  construction  of  the 
tunnel  this  material  was  economized,  we  may  set  down  $200  as  the 
sum  total  for  each  shaft,  or  say  $5*11  per  linear  yard. 

We  may  set  the  cost  of  draining  at  $6-03  per  yard. 

According  to  these  results,  the  net  cost  of  shafts  per  linear  metre 
was  at  a  mean : 


Excavation  16*6  cab.  yds.  at  $6*31, 
Sheeting,    .                        •                        . 
Cost  of  materials,                         • 
Drainage,   •                       •                       • 

•    $105-47 

35-28 

5-11 

603 

$151-89 

But  in  realijiy  it  rose  to  $182*80  per  yard,  since  the  price  previously 
sgreed  upon  with  the  overseers  was  found  to  be  superior  to  those  re- 
BuUing  to  the  valuation  made  during  the  prosecution  of  the  work. 
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The  Gallery, — The  gallery  was  opened  with  a  width  of  4*15  yds., 
and  a  height  of  4*59  yds.,  or  19  square  yards.  This  section  is  greater 
than  usually  adopted,  and  the  reason  was  that  the  miners  required 
nearly  the  same  price  for  from  12  to  14  yds.  in  section  as  for  1913 
yds.  There  was  thus  an  advantage  in  adopting  this  dimension,  which 
notahly  facilitated  the  work,  without  involving  any  serious  inconve- 
nience to  the  sheeting.  But  there  would  have  heen  no  advantage  in 
having  a  larger  section,  for  the  experiment  was  made  with  one  of 
23-92  sq.  yds.,  without  sensibly  diminishing  the  cost.  The  gallery 
was  placed  at  the  upper  part  of  the  appointed  section,  and  it  seems  to 
be  a  good  disposition,  when  the  difficulty  of  working  the  upper  part 
in  hard  rock  is  considered.  The  sheeting  was  dispensed  with  for  about 
one-half  the  length ;  in  the  other  half,  they  were  not  required  to  be 
very  strong,  though  at  some  points,  especially  between  shafts  9  and 
10,  the  thrusts  were  so  great  that  oak  pieces,  12  inches  square,  were 
broken,  and  the  frames  bad  to  be  doubled  and  propped  in  the  middle 
of  their  height. 

The  shafts  were  placed  at  5*45  yds.  outside  the  centre  of  the  tunnel, 
60  that  before  commencing  upon  the  gallery,  small  cross-galleries  had 
to  be  pierced,  which  have  disappeared  upon  the  opening  of  the  tunnel 
section  proper.  Communication  between  pits  and  gallery  was  main- 
tained by  rail  tracks;  the  trucks  carrying  the  bins  were  received  upon 
movable  platforms,  which  did  away  with  the  need  of  turntables. 

The  mean  progress  of  each  gallery  per  week  worked  upon  two  faces 
varied  from  4-69  yds.  (gallery  of  shaft  2)  to  1-39  yds.  (gallery  of 
shaft  7),  and  in  the  latter  it  took  over  eighteen  months  to  establish  « 
communication  with  the  neighboring  shafts ;  the  mean  progress  of  the 
whole  gallery  was,  for  each  face,  1'46  yds. 

As  the  faces  worked  were  two  for  the  intermediate  and  one  for  the 
end  shafts,  in  all  18,  we  see  that  the  general  piercing  advanced,  as  a 
mean,  26*28  yds.  only,  per  week ;  that  the  mean  volume  taken  out 
per  week  was  19*13  X  26*28,  or  502  cub.  yds. ;  and  that  the  mean 
daily  excavation  was  72  cub.  yds. 

At  each  face  there  was  a  force  of  5  miners,  who  worked  for  10 
hours,  and  were  then  relieved  by  another  similar  gang ;  in  100  hours 
about  3*92  cub.  yds.  were  taken  out.  Each  miner  in  10  hours  drilled 
nearly  3  holes,  15|  ins.  deep,  so  that  each  ^ub.  yd.  required  8  boles. 
The  mean  price  per  cub.  yd.,  including  the  same  manoeuvring  and 
equipments  as  the  shafts,  with  the  addition  of  incidentals  and  profit, 
varied  from  $3  63  (gallery  of  pit  2)  to  ?12*62  (pit  7),  and  was  at  a 
mean  $6-27. 

As  respects  the  hardness, 'the  galleries  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes :  the  first  contaiifing  the  galleries  of  the  ends,  corresponding 
to  pits  1,  2,  8,  9,  and  10 ;  the  second,  with  the  central  core,  answer- 
ing to  pits  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  in  which  the  price  attained  the  highest 
rate. 
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Here  is  a  table  of  sub-deuila  resulting  from  the  Taliiation  of  ex- 
penses, which,  being  taken  as  a  mean,  have  more  value  than  extremes, 
which  may  present  anomalies. 


NaTURC   or    EXPMBBS* 

Coat   per  cubic  metre  i 

n  gallerj. 

Mean  for  gal- 
leries nf  shafts 
1,  2,  8.  9,  lU. 

'  Mean  for  gal- 
leries of  shalU 
3.4.5,6.7 

General 
mean  of 
shafts. 

Work  of  min(»ra,       •            • 
laborera.      . 

*'       bor4«*a  and  drWerit              • 
Famishing  pnwJer,  . 

**          fnse, 
Liffhtinff.        •             .             •            • 
Varioa*  fiiturra,         •             .             • 
Bfpairs  of  tools,         ... 

Gross  cost,                    • 
«05  for  inddental, 

Net  cost, 
•1  for  profit,   •            •            •            . 

Contract  price. 

franca. 

910 
2  87 
2«6 
2-20 
1(»3 
^     111 
0  21 
6-27 

21-05 
1-20 

25-25 
263 

27-78 

franca. 

2124 
471 
370 
4-49 
210 
2  29 
0-43 
801 

46-96 
2-35 

franca. 

16  17 
3  79 
2  98 
334 
1-56 
1-70 
0  33 
6-64 

3550 

1-78 

3728 
373 

49:11 
493 

54-24 

4101 

Nora — 1  franc  per  cubic  metre  ■■  i5-39 

centa  per  .cubic 

yard. 

The  mean  cost  of  galleries  (41-01  francs),  or  ^6*27  per  yard,  is 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  shafts  (41*^9  francs),  or  $6'31  per  cu- 
bic yard ;  but,  in  reality,  it  is  only  with  the  lower  portion  of  the  shafts 
that  the  comparison  should  be  made;  now  the  price  for  this  lower  part 
is  $7*78  per  cubic  yard,  and,  consequently,  the  gallery  excavation  has 
cost  *714  of  that  of  the  corresponding  part  of  the  pits. 

The  above  table  enables  us  to  reckon  the  number  of  days,  the  quan^ 
tity  of  powder,  of  fuse,  the  number  of  points  of  tools,  and  all  the 
principal  elements  of  work  per  cubic  yard* 

Thus,  the  wages  of  miners  being  90  cents,  we  see  that  8*37  days 
per  cubic  metre,  or  2*58  days,  were  required  per  cubic  yard. 

The  price  of  powder  being  2-25  francs  the  kilogramme  (20*4  cents 
the  lb.)  the  quantity  per  cubic  metre  was  at  a  mean,  2*62  lbs.  per 
cubic  yard,  and  as  we  have  seen  that  there  were  eight  holes  per  cubic 
yard  (10,  per  cubic  metre),  it  follows  that  the  charge  for  each  hole 
was  088  lb.     The  miners  generally  reckoned  2*2  lbs.  for  7  blasts. 

At  the  rate  of  1-83  cents  per  yard  (0*10  francs  the  metre)  the  length 
of  fuse  was  13  yards  per  cubic  yard,  say  1*61  yards  per  hole. 

The  repairs  of  tools  consisted  mainly  of  re-pointbg  the  drills ;  each 
point  costing  2  cents ;  there  were  required  50  per  cubic  yard  (66  per 
cubic  metre);  or  7  for  each  hole.  But  in  the  hardest  galleries  the  quan- 
tity was  greater ;  thus,  for  shaft  7  there  were  used  15  points  per  hole^ 

7* 
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And,  especiaUj  at  the  commencement,  after  a  few  strokes  the  drill 
would  get  dull  and  have  to  be  replaced. 

Referring  to  a  period  of  24  hours  for  the  diiferent  elements  of  work 
for  the  whole  tunnel,  we  find  for  an  advance  of  8*75  yards,  and  con- 
Bequently  for  the  excavation  of  72  cubic  yards,  there  were  required 
180  days  of  miners,  181  lbs.  of  powder,  9U-5  yards  of  fuse,  and  4000 
J  oints  of  drills. 

For  delivery  and  loading  excavation,  raising  in  bins,  and  depositing 
it,  there  was  required  1*14  days  of  laborers  per  cubic  yard  (1*5  per 
cubic  metre)  and  0-37  days  of  horses,  or  say  in  24  hours  for  the  whole 
tunnel  82  days  work  of  laborers  and  27  of  horses..  For  the  period  of 
24  hours,  answering  to  20  hours  of  efleetive  labor,  3  horses  were  used 
for  most  of  the  shafts,  and  two  only  for  those  which  yielded  the  least. 
T?he  horses  were  very  strong,  since  the  loads  raised  were  heavy ;  but 
they  rested  often,  since  the  quantity  per  day  was. small,  and  this  suf- 
ficiently accounts  for  not  using  a  steam  engine. 
;  The  cost  of  drainage  was  at  a  mean  $3()-00  per  day,  and  $9*69 
^er  yard  of  gallery. 
*    The  expense  of  material  may  be  set  at  $4-02  per  running  yard. 

The  cost  of  sheeting  the  galleries  was  $  12-24  per  linear  yard  for 
jthe  whole  tunnel,  and  $24*81  for  the  ^parts  actually  requiring  it. 

From  these  results  the  actual  net  cost  per  linear  yard  should  be, 
WlB  a  mean : 

Excavation  1913  cubic  yarda  at  $6*27,  •                       9  1  I9*9i 

Sheeting,           ■                  .  •                       •                  12S4 

.     .     Draining,.         •         •                        .  •                                9-69 

MatcriaK                             •  •                        •                    4Hlt 


Total,  «  t45-89 

•  The  cost  was  greater,  in  fact,  because  for  a  length  of  240  yards  the 
MctioB  of  the  gallery  was  23*92  yards,  and  because  the  overseers  had 
at  first  too  high  a  price,  which  was  afterwards  rectified  when  a  more 
eiact  basis  was  attained. 

Upper  breastwork, — On  the  completion  of  the  gallery  the  uppef 
section  of  the  breast  (the  bottom  of  which  was  at  the  same  level  with 
that  of  gallery)  was  commenced.  In  the  most  solid  parts  there  was 
no  sheeting  and  for  remainder  of  tunnel,  sometimes  it  was  sufficient 
to  support  a  part  of  the  crown ;  then  again  the  whole  surface  had  to 
be  supported  by  fan-shaped  struts  covered  with  joists.  Care  was  taken 
to  have  it  well  sheeted  in  all  parts  and  wherever  the  ground  was  not 
of  undoubted  solidity  the  breastwork  was  carried  on  by  short  advances 
just  enough  to  provide  room  for  the  masonry  constructed  immediately 
after  the  excavation. 

For  the  first  part  of  the  work  regular  notes  were  taken,  showing 
lihe  cost  as  94*40  per  cubic  yard.  After  trials  proved  that  this  price 
agreed  well  with  the  general  mean. 

The  section  varied  from  10*75  to  16*75  square  yards,  according  to 
liie  thickness  of  the  lining,  and  at  a  mean  stood  at  18*75  yards. 

The  ezpefise  of  sheeting  is  not  given  as  it  fell  within  the  regular 
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contract  of  the  second  period ;  as  the  same  planks  served  for  a  great 
namber  of  rings,  and  as  the  arrangement  of  the  struts  was  so  variable 
that  their  contents  could  not  be  appreciated.  It  is  simplj  stated  that 
the  expense  was  inconsiderable,  that  the  work  was  made  with  sheeting 
of  the  gallery,  and  so  required  no  new  equipment. 

Lower  breast  eeetion. — The  remaining  section  of  the  tunnel  (called 
ttrauss)  was  mostly  excavated  after  the  construction  of  the  arch.  It 
iras  only  in  the  solid  portions  that  the  entire  section  could  be  safely 
opened  before  the  lining  of  the  arch,  and  it  is  perhaps  best  in  no  casd 
to  do  it,  even  though  there  were  no  concussions  or  injuries  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  blastings.  These  evils  were  much  less  than  antici- 
pated ;  by  covering  the  blasts  with  fagots  the  fragments  of  rock  were 
BiiflElciently  kept  from  the  arches,  and  there  were  but  few  exceptions 
where  the  bricks  were  injured  or  had  to  be  replaced. 

The  excavation  of  the  lower  section  was  valued  at  9  4*18  in  the 
hardest  part  of  the  tunnel,  and  at  3  2*80  in  the  other  part,  and  at  $3*49 
St  a  mean.  Experiments  made  during  the  construction  have  shown 
that  the  cost  should  not  have  exceeded  92*75  per  yard. 

The  section  (stranss)  to  which  this  price  refers,  varied  from  28*75 
to  82*7  square  yards,  according  as  the  piers  were  or  were  not  lined, 
and  as  a  mean  was  80*75  square  yards. 

Thus  the  cost  of  excavation  of  the  shaft  9  7*78  was  reduced  to  96*27 
for  the  header,  9  4*40  for  the  upper,  and  9  2*75  for  the  lower  breast ; 
which,  reckoning  the  surface  of  each  part  of  the  tunnel,  gives  9  4*29 
for  the  mean  cost  of  the  whole  section.  The  general  section  varies 
from  56  to  64  yards,  with  some  exceptions.  The  mean  section  amounts 
to  61  yards. 

Arehes. — ^The  interior  section  of  the  tunnel  is  a  portioVi  of  an  ellipse 
with  its  centre  6*43  feet  above  the  base  (answering  to  4*26  feet  above 
the  rails),  and  whose  semi-axes  are  respectively  15*08  and  12*63  feet. 
With  these  dimensions  the  width  at  the  level  of  the  rails  is  24*27  and 
the  height  above  the  exterior  rail  is  15*74  feet.  Upon  the  continuous 
elliptic  surface,  the  arch  answers  to  that  part  situated  13-12  feet  each 
side  of  the  key,  having  thus  a  development  of  26*24  feet.  This  portioii 
was  constructed  either  of  bricks  or  rubble  masonry.  All  the  remainder, 
regarded  as  piers,  was  made  of  rough  rubble  obtained  from  the  exca- 
Tation. 

The  thickness  of  the  arch  is  quite  variable.  According  to  the  plan 
the  arch  was  to  have  been  entirely  constructed  of  brick,  with  a  thick- 
ness of  1*15  feet  or  1|  bricks  for  one  section,  and  1*97  feet  or  2^  bricks 
for  the  other.  But  on  constructing,  it  became  necessary  to  increase 
the  thickness  at  points^of  great  pressure,  and  in  some  cases  to  substi- 
tute granite  rubble  for  the  brick ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  solid  parts 
the  lining  was  of  no  other  use  but  to  keep  the  rock  from  the  action  of 
the  air,  and  might  be  reduced  to  the  simple  length  of  a  brick  or  9  ins.; 
the  normal  sections  have  thus  conformed  to  Figs.  8  and  4,  Plate  II, 
gaying  that  sometimes  intermediate  thicknesses  of  1}  or  2  bricks  have 
been  adopted,  and  sometimes  in  the  heaviest  loaded  portions,  rubble 
ir^k  with  well  dressed  beds  has  been  laid  in  thicknesses  varying  from 
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2*3  to  3*3  feet.  The  mean  thickness  is  aboat  that  of  the  plan  1*56 
feet;  while  the  dimensions  at  the  different  points  conformed  to  the 
necessities  of  the  case  revealed  by  experience. 

In  the  solid  parts  whore  the  arch  was  constructed  after  the  excava- 
tion of  the  lower  breast,  the  centres  were  easily  moved  on  rollers, 
which  could  not  be  done  in  the  upper  breast  on  account  of  the  uneven 
level  at  the  bottom  of  the  header. 

The  arch  was  constructed  at  a  maximum  in  lengths  of  13  ft.,  being 
reduced  in  difficult  parts  at  least  to  6}  ft. 

7Vr«. — The  part  of  the  piers  between  the  bottom  of  the  gallery 
and  the  arch  proper,  was  constructed  nt  the  same  time  with  the  arch* 
On  making  the  plan,  there  was  a  hope  of  dispensing  with  the  construe* 
tion  of  piers  upon  one-half  the  tunnel ;  but  it  was  impossible,  at  least 
for  the  part  above  base  of  header,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  cut- 
ting the  rock,  so  as  to  be  a  prolongation  of  the  curve  of  the  arch. 

The  same  difficulty  was  found  in  cutting  the  batter  of  the  lower 
section,  both  from  the  interior  rents  caused  by  the  blasts,  and  because 
the  upper  surface  was  too  inclined  to  support  the  masonry  in  safety. 
So  that^  in  reality,  although  the  rock  was  solid  enough  to  require  no 
lining  for  over  a  half  of  the  length,  yet  it  was  not  dispensed  with  for 
more  than  a  quarter. 

The  underpinning  was  executed  in  lengths  of  from  6*6  to  13  feet. 
When  the  earth  was  quite  solid,  strutting  was  not  used;  when  of  a 
medium  solidity,  the  masonry  already  built  was  shored,  and  a  simple 
inclined  brace  put  up;  when  of  an  inferior  solidity,  a  thorough  system 
of  strutting  was  adopted,  and  sometimes  shores  were  placed  between 
the  principal  brace  and  the  abutment  of  the  opposite  side. 

Gutters  and  Aqueduct. — At  the  level  of  the  springing  of  the  arch, 
throughout  the  length  of  the  tunnel,  small  gutters  were  made,  with 
alternate  slopes,  abutting  at  intervals  of  164  feet  upon  cement  pipes, 
which  conveyed  the  water  to  the  central  aqueduct,  made  in  the  middle 
of  base  of  tunnel.  This  aqueduct,  besides  the  water  from  these  pipes, 
received  that  of  the  bottom,  from  the  small  outlets  prepared  for  that 
purpose. 

Closing  of  shafts, — There  were  four  shafts,  Nos.  3,  6,  6,  and  8,  re- 
tained for  the  ventilation  of  the  tunnel.  Their  distance  apart  at  the 
centre  was  152 J  yards,  but  was  increased  towards  the  heads.  They 
were  lined  with  masonry  of  an  elliptic  section.  Figs.  5,  6,  and  7,  Plate 
IL;  but  as  the  masonry  occupied  but  a  portion  of  the  void  which  had 
to  be  filled,  it  was  strengthened  by  a  buttress  alongside  of  filling.  The 
bottom  of  the  shafts  served  as  sidings  for  track  repairers.  Other  sid* 
ings  were  reserved  at  intervals  of  76  yards  throughout  the  tunnel. 

For  the  suppressed  shafts,  a  filling  of  the  wnole  height  would  pro- 
bably have  thrust  out  the  abutment  of  the  arch  ;  there  was  therefore 
made  at  the  base,  two  small  discharge  arches,  which  were  filled  with 
rubble,  and  covered  to  a  certain  height  with  rubble«  which  supported 
the  upper  filling ;  the  water  drainage  was  carefully  provided  for,  and 
a  siding  left  at  the  bottom. 

The  heads  of  the  tunnel  are  very  simple,  supporting  a  tablet  giving 
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the  length,  height,  and  dates  of  construction.  That  on  the  Saint  Ger- 
main  side  is  of  beautiful  gray  granite,  and  that  on  the  Roanne  is  of 
Chevroche  limestone.  In  the  latter,  the  counterforts  resist  the  great 
exterior  thrust,  and  serve  to  amend  the  unpleasing  effect  arising  from 
the  different  inclinations  of  the  slopes  of  the  excavation. 

GeJieral  expense, — 

The  expenditure  during  the  first  period  of  the  works  for  shafU,  giilleries,  and  the 
commencement  of  breist,  was  .  .      $332,493  00 

The  completion  of  the  work  was  contracted  for  at  the  rate  of  $341*29*6 

per  running  yard  for  1476-36  yds.  of  length  6r8t  adopted,      856»400  00 

But  as  the  tunnel  was  lengthened  33'Sl  yds.,  there  is  an  addition  at 

the  rate  of  $366-60  per  yard,      •  .  12,000  00 

Finally,  the  cost  of  contingenciea  for  supervision  and  for  Tarions  fix- 
tures, amoanU  to  •  .  •  18,000  00 


$718,893  00 

Or,  in  round  numbers,  for  a  length  of  1509  yards,  $476  per  linear 
yard. 

The  shafts  and  heads  appear  in  the  expenses  with  the  sum  total  of 
^4,000,  or  $50*85  per  linear  yard.  The  net  cost  of  the  tunnel  pro- 
per may  be  thus  set  at  $426  per  running  yard. 

A  careful  study  of  the  work  proved  that,  notwithstanding  the  real 
diflBcuUies  of  execution,  this  price  was  too  high  by  about  $36*56,  due 
to  the  two  above-named  causes. 

At  first,  the  mode  employed  for  the  construction  of  the  shafts  and 
header  caused  the  overseers  to  undertake  the  work  at  a  high  profit, 
and  it  was  for  their  interest  that  the  results  of  the  valuation,  as  data 
for  the  contract,  should  reach  as  high  a  figure  as  possible.  The  first 
period  of  the  work  has,  therefore,  cost  too  much. 

In  the  second  place,  the  negotiations  between  the  state  and  company 
for  the  transfer  of  the  work,  occasioned  the  loss  of  five  or  six  precious 
months  in  the  season  of  1855,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  between 
the  tenders  made  (one  at  the  commencement  of  negotiations,  the  other 
at  the  end,)  by  the  contractors,  there  was  a  difierence  of  $21*93  per 
linear  yard. 

The  engineer  here  submits  a  table  of  what  he  considers  to  be  a  fair 
price  for  a  tunnel  in  similar  conditions  with  the  Saint  Martin.  With- 
out giving  the  details,  the  general  cost  per  linear  yard  of  full  section 
for  very  hard  and  solid  porphyretic  rock,  of  the  type  of  (Fig.  3,  Plate 
II.)  was  $402*16 ;  for  hard,  but  not  solid,  porphyretic  rock,  type  of 
(Fig.  4,  Plate  II.)  was  $898. 

The  expense  does  not  difier  much,  because  the  increased  masoniy 
compensates  very  nearly  in  the  second  case  for  the  decrease  of  hard- 
ness  in  rock. 

Supposing  that  the  shafts  were  of  the  same  depth  and  in  the  same 
conditions  as  at  St.  Martin,  the  total  cost  per  yard  would  be  $488'72. 

Time  of  execution, — The  first  shaft  was  commenced  in  November, 
1852,  and  the  others  shortly  afterwards,  so  that  they  were  finished  at 
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nearly  the  same  time ;  the  first  part  of  the  work  lasted  a  year.  The 
driving  the  headers  lasted  another  year^  excepting  that  of  shaft  7, 
which  required  more  time,  bat  did  not  prevent  the  breastwork  and 
masonry  upon  the  remainder  of  the  length.  At  this  time  (Feb.,  1855), 
the  tunnel  was  to  have  been  put  out  at  contract  in  behalf  of  the  s^ate, 
but  the  negotiations  with  the  company  prevented  this  measure,  and  up 
to  the  month  of  the  following  July,  nothing  was  done.  The  works 
were  then  let  by  the  company,  July  6, 1855,  and  since  then  were  con- 
ducted with  great  activity.  This  last  period,  including  the  construc- 
tion of  arches,  the  underpinning  of  piers,  and  accessory  works,  lasted 
two  years;  so  that,  in  reality,  the  locomotives  passed  through  the  tun* 
nel  in  November,  1857,  five  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  first 
shaft,  but  with  four  years  and  a  half  only  of  effective  work. 

According  with  the  basis  of  a  mean  progress  of  4*39  feet  per 
week  upon  each  face,  if  the  tunnel  had  been  worked  solely  from  the 
heads,  it  would  have  taken  ten  years,  on  the  supposition  that  the  cuts 
were  previously  made.  In  consideration  of  this  fact,  the  dispositions 
adopted  at  the  beginning  of  the  work  should  not  be  regretted. 

Accidents  during  the  construction  ;  landslide  between  shafts  8  and 
9.-^Some  time  after  the  opening  of  the  gallery  between  shafts  8  and 
9,  in  a  portion  which  seemed  solid,  and  which  therefore  had  not  been 
sheeted,  a  serious  slip  occurred.  It  extended  in  length  about  44  yards, 
and  in  height  26  feet  above  top  of  gallery.  In  the  upper  part,  the 
direction  of  the  void  was  oblique.  The  surfaces  were  very  smooth^ 
and  covered  with  a  light  bed  of  clay;  the  position  of  the  faults,  and 
the  presence  of  this  clay,  occasioned  the  sliding  of  the  blocks,  which 
were  of  enormous  size,  having  in  some  cases  tables  of  porphyry  8-74 
yds.  by  9*84  yds.  by  1'53  yds.,  containing  131  cubic  yards.  To  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  this  movement,  the  gallery  was  hastily  and  strongly 
sheeted  at  the  ends  of  the  slide,  and  in  the  slide  itself  braces  were 
placed,  sustaining  many  partd  of  rocks  whose  fall  was  imminent. 

.  The  repair  was  a  difficult  matter,  for  a  portion  of  the  rocks  remain- 
ing in  place  was  full  of  fissures;  others  appeared  on  the  verge  of  slid- 
ing, and  were  only  held  up  by  the  sliding  mass.  There  were  fears  in 
taking  away  these  blocks  of  creating  fresh  movement  in  the  upper 
part ;  the  blocks,  on  account  of  their  size  and  hardness,  could  not  be 
taken  away  except  when  divided  by  blasting,  and  the  resulting  shocks 
might  detach  new  portions  of  the  rock,  and  aggravate  the  evil.  In 
this  dilemma,  recourse  was  had  to  the  following  method,  proposed  by 
M.  Simon  Trdne,  one  of  the  contractors  for  the  second  period  of  the 
work,  which  was  executed  by  him  with  true  skill. 

A  commencement  was  made  in  circumscribing  the  landslide,  by  push- 
ing forward  as  far  as  possible  on  both  sides,  the  construction  of  the 
arches,  so  that,  before  attacking  the  slide  proper,  the  length  between 
the  constructed  arch  was  reduced  to  30  yards.  If  the  attempt  had 
been  made  to  directly  re-establish  the  gallery  by  attacking  the  lower 

i>art  of  the  slide,  even  with  the  help  of  strong  sheeting,  it  is  quite 
ikely  that  the  whole  mass,  as  well  as  a  great  part  of  the  rock  then  in 
place,  would  have  been  precipitated.     They  therefore  sought  to  effect 
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%  way  through  the  upper  part,  dividing  it  by  slight  blastings,  and  by 
carefully  taking  away  in  parts  the  blocks  forming  the  summit  of  the 
slide ;  so  that  a  slight  advance  being  made,  a  wooden  frame  conform* 
ing  with  the  void  was  hastily  erected,  and  strongly  supported  upon 
this  were  stringers  sustaining  the  rock,  which  were  urged  forward  as 
far  as  possible,  when  the  excavation  began  for  the  raising  of  another 
frame,  and  so  on  till  the  date  of  April  25,  1856,  when  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  upper  part,  and  a  communication  above  the  slide  was  ef- 
fected between  the  two  portions  of  the  gallery  on  either  side  of  it. 

From  this  time  confidence  was  restored,  and  the  second  period  of 
repair  closed  with  the  removal  of  the  lower  part  of  the  fallen  mass, 
and  the  construction  of  the  masonry.  Passing  over  the  details,  suffice 
it  to  say,  that  the  arch  was  made  of  granite  rubble,  with  well  dressed 
beds ;  that  a  thickness  of  3  feet  was  given  to  the  masonry,  and  care 
was  taken  to  fill  the  upper  void  of  the  slide  with  dry  masonry  laid  as 
close  as  possible;  and  at  the  closing  of  the  last  ring,  a  discharging 
arch  was  thrown  over  the  dry  masonry,  in  which  a  man  could  work 
till  the  last  moment,  and  which  served  for  as  solid  a  filling  in  as  that 
given  to  the  adjoining  rings. 

The  work  of  passing  through  the  slide  lasted  over  six  months. 

At  different  periods  of  the  construction  of  the  tunnel,  especially 
upon  the  breastwork,  there  were  several  other  slides,  but  of  less  im- 
portance than  that  just  described. 

Slide  between  ehafte  9  and  10. — In  the  underpinning  for  the  con- 
Btruction  of  the  piers,  an  accident  of  another  kind  occurred  between 
shafts  9  and  10,  worthy  of  notice.  In  this  part,  the  rock  formed  a 
compact  mass  on  one  side  of  the  tunnel,  but  on  the  other  presented 
numerous  faults  filled  with  clay ;  these  faults  were  nearly  parallel, 
and  much  inclined  towards  the  centre  of  the  tunnel.  The  arch  had 
been  constructed  carefully  and  completed  without  accident ;  but  in 
resuming  the  underpinning,  after  having  constructed  several  lengths 
of  piers,  too  many  of  the  intervals  were  worked  at  one  time,  and  a 
movement  took  place,  which  thrust  the  arch  inwards ;  some  of  the 
Toossoirs  were  broken,  but  the  arch  did  not  fall  and  continued  to  pre- 
sent a  regular  curve.  At  the  origin  of  the  slide,  the  displacement  at 
the  springing  line  was  very  little,  attained  16  ins.  about  half  way,  was 
8  ins.  at  five-sixths,  and  ended  a  few  yards  beyond  this.  The  portions 
of  piers  already  constructed  were  pushed  inwards  the  same  as  the 
arch.     This  movement  extended  88  yards. 

They  commenced  by  replacing  the  arch  upon  its  centre  at  the  two 
ends,  and  by  an  immediate  reconstruction  of  the  altered  part,  wher- 
eyer  the  pier  had  not  been  worked.  In  the  part  already  excavated, 
the  deformed  side  of  the  arch  was  strongly  shored  against  the  sound 
side  of  same,  and  braces  being  put  under  the  projecting  angle,  the 
pier  was  constructed  in  its  true  position.  The  parts  of  the  neighbor- 
iBg  piers  which  had  been  moved  were  also  rebuilt;  then  the  displaced 
portion  of  the  arch  was  demolished,  and  rebuilt  in  its  true  place.  Por- 
tions of  inverted  arches  were  also  constructed  to  prevent  any  future 
movement  of  the  piers.  After  the  repairs  not  the  slightest  movement 
has  been  detected. 
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The  Orozet  Tunnel — The  Crozet  tunnel  pierces  a  spur  near  tha 
Faeaudi^re,  and  its  summit  is  31^  yards  above  the  road  bed.  The 
ground  traversed  presents  in  the  centre  a  core  of  granite,  covered  oa 
either  side  by  a  mass  of  hard  gore.  The  tunnel  being  but  247*4  yds. 
long,  was  worked  froiti  the  two  heads,  and  this,  with  the  difference  of 
hardness,  rendered  the  execution  much  less  expensive  than  the  St. 
Martin  d'Estreaux  tunnel. 

The  interior  section  is  the  same  as  the  St.  Martin ;  but  the  lining 
is  complete  for  the  whole  length,  even  for  the  piers,  and  the  thickness 
of  masonry  is  greater ;  the  arrangement  of  the  gallery  and  the  mode 
of  sheeting  are  the  same.  Owing  to  the  inconsiderable  depth  of  earth, 
its  character  was  easily  ascertained  by  soundings,  which  cost  about 
1(2' 19  per  linear  yd.,  for  soft  and  hard  gore,  until  it  struck  the  rock. 

Expense. — There  were  two  prices,  one  for  granite,  the  other  for 
common  earth.  Passing  by  the  details,  the  general  price  per  linear 
yard  (full  section)  in  granite,  was  $288-82;  for  common  earth,  $200*71: 
as  a  mean,  $244-76. 

Observations  made  during  the  work  show  that  the  estimate  was  suf- 
ficient for  the  portion  in  rock,  but  not  so  for  that  in  earth,  and  that 
the  mean  price  should  have  been  $254-92. 

On  comparing  the  price  of  the  rock  part  of  the  Crozet  tunnel  with 
the  least  hard  half  of  the  St.  Martin,  we  are  struck  with  the  difference 
$288  and  $393,  for  the  hardness  was  about  the  same  in  each.  This 
difference  arises  mostly  from  the  different  modes  of  working,  one  from 
the  heads,  the  other  through  shafts.  The  cost  of  raising  the  excava- 
tion at  St.  Martin  caused  an  increase  of  from  46  to  61  cts.  per  cubic 
yard,  or  say  from  $27  to  $36^  per  linear  yard  of  the  whole  section. 
The  masonry  of  St.  Martin  made  an  increase  of  $16*51,  or  *2  of  the 
expense,  due  to  the  passage  of  materials  through  the  shaft.  The  cost 
of  drainage  was,  of  course,  much  less  at  Crozet,  since,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  work,  the  water  was  passed  through  at  the  heads 
without  special  provision  fof  it.  The  difierence  in  the  mode  of  work- 
ing has  diminished  the  net  cost  from  $81  to  $91 ;  if  to  this  we  add 
the  suppression  of  the  shafts,  say  $45|,  we  see  that  the  same  tunnel 
which,  constructed  by  shafts  at  a  cost  of  $438  per  yard,  would  not 
cost  over  from  $810  to  $329,  if  the  whole  had  been  worked  from  the 
heads.  This  is  a  grave  consideration,  which,  though  disregarded  when 
pressed  for  time,  should  yet  prompt  us  on  works  of  long  duration  to 
begin  early  with  tunnels  of  a  certain  extent,  so  as  to  realize  a  saving 
of  one-quarter  the  expense. 

For  v«f7  bard  and  aolld  por-    For  hard  porpbyry  bat  not 
phyrettc  rocks,  tjpe  fig.  0.  aolid,  tjpe  fig.  0. 
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Retaining  walU  at  Crozet. — Just  before  arriiring  at  the  Pacaudier^ 
station,  the  railroad  cuts  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill^  upon  the  summit  of 
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wbich  stands  an  old  tower,  and  a  great  number  of  bonseSy  forming 
the  village  of  Grozet.  The  usual  slope  of  45°,  would  extend  through- 
out the  whole  height  of  the  hill,  and  tend  to  undermine  the  founda- 
tions of  the  tower.  Moreover,  on  the  upper  part,  were  some  boulders, 
i?hile  on  the  lower  part  of  the  hill,  that  to  be  excavated,  was  a  clayey 
gore  of  bad  quality.  Some  mode  of  consolidation  had  to  be  devised, 
and  a  prompt  one,  to  guard  safely  against  the  fall  of  the  tower  and 
houses.  A  retaining  wall  was  planned ;  only  instead  of  giving  it  a 
uniform  thickness,  it  was  composed  of  circular  parts,  19*7  feet  long, 
stayed  by  counterforts  6J  feet  thick.  The  earth  at  the  upper  part 
was  to  have  been  cut  along  the  line  M  N,  Fig.  8,  Plate  II. ;  but  in  the 
course  of  the  execution,  numerous  slides  occurred,  causing  great  diffi- 
culty in  the  foundations  of  the  walls,  and  some  alarm  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  houses  on  the  hill,  so  that  the  final  slope  took  the  form 
indicated  by  the  broken  line  0  p  Q  N :  the  space  between  the  slope  and 
wall  was  filled  with  rubble,  and  this  consolidation  sufficed  to  arrest 
all  movement,  without  the  necessity  of  resuming  the  projected  slope 
along  M  N. 

The  thickness  of  a  wall  should  be  proportionate  to  the  difficulties 
of  its  position  and  the  chance  of  damage  from  accidents ;  but  aside  of 
this,  the  adopted  arrangement  is  thought  preferable  to  a  wall  with^a 
uniform  profile ;  first,  because  that  one  of  the  components  of  thrust 
produced  upon  each  intermediate  portion  is  destroyed  at  the  axis  of 
the  counterfort,  by  the  similar  component  of  the  adjoining  section ; 
and,  secondly,  because  the  counterforts  present  solid  supports,  and  in 
case  of  accident  prevent  the  movement  from  spreading,  as  with'walls 
of  a  constant  thickness.  It  is  thought  that  a  given  volume  of  masonry 
can  be  more  usefully  employed  with  this  form  than  with  that  usually 
adopted. 

Water  pasiagef  of  the  Sigaud's  bridge. — It  is  often  useful  for  the 
settlement  of  damages,  to  preserve  for  proprietors  their  water  rights 
on  either  side  of  the  road.  When  cast  iron  bridges  are  constructed 
over  a  cutting,  the  preservation  of  water  passages  may  be  had  with 
but  little  increased  cost,  by  using  beams  of  a  rectangular  section,  con- 
formably to  that  given  in  Fig.  9,  Plate  II.,  for  a  bridge  41  feet  span. 
To  clean  out  the  small  channels  thus  formed,  longitudinal  openings, 
like  those  shown  upon  the  plan,  Fig.  10,  Plate  II.,  are  made  in  the 
top  of  the  beams,  through  which  is  introduced  a  small  spade,  which 
by  turning  round  at  right  angles  may  clear  the  whole  section  of  the 
beam. 

Oulverts  6 J  feet  span. — Culverts  of  6 J  ft.  span  were  constructed 
under  banks  from  65  to  82  ft.  high,  and  it  was  important  to  give  them 
a  form  best  fitted  to  resist  this  great  load.  An  elliptic  section  was 
accordingly  adopted.  Figs.  11  and  12,  Plate  II.  When  the  founda- 
tion has  but  little  depth,  the  bottom  of  the  ellipse  is  intersected  by  an 
inverted  arch ;  but  when  it  is  deep,  the  ellipse  is  complete,  except 
when  a  false  invert  is  made  for  the  passage  of  men  or  cattle.  The  two 
sections  of  these  culverts,  with  the  dimensions  adopted  in  building, 
are  given,  because  there  is  a  general  scarcity  of  types  of  such  worbi 
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under  great  embankmento,  and  because,  at  tbe  same  time,  if  experi- 
ence  has  proved  that  the  dimensions  adopted  upon  their  line  were  suf- 
ficient for  solidity,  it  has  also  shown  that  these  were  not  far  from  the 
limit,  and  that  the  want  of  proper  precautions  has  occasioned  many 
accidents. 

Instead  of  constructing  the  culverts  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  val< 
ley  where  the  solid  earth  has  usually  a  great  depth,  great  care  was 
taken  to  place  them  upon  the  side,  as  shown  in  Fig.  18,  Plate  II.  By 
this,  expensive  foundations  were  avoided,  the  length  between  the  heads 
reduced,  and  in  undulating  ground,  the  water  did  not  become  stagnant 
above,  when  advantage  was  taken  of  the  difference  of  slope  existing 
between  the  upper  and  lower  footing  of  a  high  bank,  which  always 
has  a  wide  base. 

The  culvert  being  constructed,  great  precautions  are  to  be  taken 
with  the  covering  of  the  bank,  to  avoid  any  displacement.  On  this 
account  the  dumping  should  be  stopped  a  little  in  front  of  the  culvert^ 
the  earth  to  be  taken  in  barrows,  and  laid  on  in  thin  well  rammed 
layers,  first  upon  the  lowest  side,  and  then  upon  the  other,  so  as  to 
envelope  the  culvert  with  a  mass  of  earth  indicated  by  the  dotted  line, 
a  b  c.  When  the  bank  has  reached  a  height  of  several  yards,  then  it 
may  be  advanced  by  dumping  the  earth  from  its  summit.  This  pre* 
caution  was  not  always  sufficient ;  for  three  culverts,  which  had  been 
covered  by  barrows  a  height  of  from  23  to  26  feet,  experienced  a  slight 
displacement,  manifested  in  the  opening  of  some  joints  ;  another  cul- 
vert,  the  Bertali^re,  which  had  a  cover  of  10  feet  of  earth,  whose  ma- 
sonry had  been  constructed  in  a  far  advanced  season,  was  deformed  in 
the  arch,  and  the  masonry  in  the  upper  part  was  displaced  from  S  to 
4  inches. 

Another  kind  of  movement  was  produced  in  the  Closdit  culvert,  but 
more  difficult  of  explanation ;  it  was  found  separated  in  two  parts  at 
the  middle,  by  a  section  a  little  oblique  to  the  axis.  The  separation 
might  have  been  easily  explained  by  a  settlement,  had  not  the  two 
parts  been  found  to  be  at  the  same  level ;  but  the  least  difference  in 
height  could  not  be  detected,  nor  the  least  departure  from  a  true  range, 
either  in  the  arch  or  invert.  As  the  rupture  is  nearly  at  the  centre  of 
the  culvert,  it  is  probable  that  the  weight  of  the  bank  caused  the  mid- 
dle to  settle  more  than  the  ends,  and  may  thus  have  caused  the  dis- 
junction, though  the  curve  which  the  key  in  this  case  would  naturally 
take  from  head  to  head  was  wholly  imperceptible. 

Accident  at  the  Roudillon  Brieve. — A  more  serious  accident  occur- 
red during  the  construction  of  the  Roudillon  bridge.  This  work,  of 
the  type  most  frequently  used  in  excavation,  is  formed  by  an  elliptic 
curve  40*8  ft.  span,  11*5  ft.  rise,  resting  upon  abutments  5^  ft.  high. 
The  heads  are  of  cut  stone  granite,  and  the  intrados  of  rubble  granite 
blocks,  with  1*1  ft.  tailing.  In  taking  down  the  centering,  the  heads 
settled  from  *6  to  *8  in.,  and  the  joints  at  the  extrados  slightly  opened 
nt  a  b  Cj  a'  V  e'.  Fig.  14,  Plate  II.  This  movement,  though  too  mack 
for  an  arch  of  this  span,  did  not  excite  any  alarm ;  but  it  was  much 
greater  at  the  rubble  intrados,  which  at  the  centre  was  lowered  from 
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8  to  4  inches,  and  thrust  outwards  the  bottom  of  the  head  voussoirs 
*8  inch ;  in  this  movement  the  voussoirs  were  detached  from  the  rough 
rubble,  which  completed  the  thickness  of  the  arch,  leaving  an  interval 
of  1*6  inches ;  at  the  same  time  the  joints  were  opened  upon  the  upper 
surface,  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  thrust  exerted  upon  the  heads^ 
and  the  displacement  produced  by  it. 

The  arch  was  entirely  torn  down,  and  rebuilt.  The  contractor  laid 
the  accident  to  a  want  of  sufficient  height  in  the  spandrils,  to  resist 
the  thrust  to  be  expected  in  the  taking  down  of  centering.  This  may 
explain  the  unusual  settling  of  the  heads,  but  not  the  difference  exist- 
ing between  it  and  the  rubble  blocks.  The  accident  is  really  due,  1st, 
to  the  too  great  uniformity  in  length  of  tailing  of  the  blocks ;  2d,  to 
bad  masonry  and  insufficient  care  in  bonding  the  intrados  blocks  with 
the  coarse  rubble  upon  it ;  8d,  to  bad  mortar,  made  of  a  somewhat 
earthy  sand ;  4th,  to  inequalities,  and  too  much  haste  in  uncentering. 

This  accident  again  proves,  that  the  construction  of  all  these  works^ 
even  of  current  dimensions,  demands  a  careful  watch  at  all  times.  It 
shows  particularly  how  important  it  is  in  the  construction  of  arches, 
to  bond  the  intraaos  stones  with  the  masonry  forming  the  complement 
of  the  thickness  of  the  key. 

Iron  Hand-railings. — Upon  most  of  the  works,  with  the  exception 
of  the  great  viaducts,  a  hand-railing,  represented  in  Figs.  15  and  16, 
Plate  n.,  was  used.  The  uprights  and  rails  were  of  T  iron,  which 
with  small  weight  presents  great  resistance  in  both  directions.  The 
cross-bars  are  flat,  and  are  riveted  to  each  other  and  to  the  principal 
pieces.  The  railing  of  this  type  weighs,  according  to  the  distance  of 
the  posts,  86  to  40  Ib's.  per  lineal  yard,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the  com* 
mon  railing  in  full  iron.  The  price  varies  from  9  to  11  cts.  per  lb.,  so 
that  the  mean  cost  per  yard  is  93*84.  It  has  a  pleasing  effect  upon 
the  eye,  and  is  cheap. 

The  bridffei,  culverts,  and  aqaedacto  are  in  number,      138 
"  over  the  tracks     •  •  .IT 

"  under        "  .  .  16 

Theircoet  per  mile— let  section,  •  •  .  $7t864 

2d       «*        .  .  .  .  .  .     16.718 

.   8d      '•  .  '.  .  .  6,297 


Mean  cost  per  mile,        .      •               .         . 

• 

$10,093 

ISumCABT  or  EXPKHBBS. 

Mean  co»i  per  mile. 

General  expenses,            .     .            .    •                • 

$2,442 

Purchase  of  land,    .    .           .     •           .     . 

. 

8,M» 

Earthworks  and  accessories,            .    .                . 

36,092 

Roads  and  drifl-ways,                  •                • 

. 

1,841 

Great  works  of  art,              •                .                • 

30,121 

Various  works  of  art,                  .                • 

« 

.       10,663 

Btations,               .     .           •     , 

4.006 

Guard  houses,  4cc.,  '  .     .        '  •     , 

• 

.         1,074 

Total,                   .                .                • 

$93,787 

The  estimated  cost  was                   • 

;$3300,00O 

The  actual 

3,840,000 

I  am  indebted  to  John  Houston,  Esc[.)  Engineer  of  Bergen  Tunnel^ 
for  the  following  account : 
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Engineer's  Office^  Bergen  Tunnely  l%t  December^  1860. 
JosBPH  Bbnnett,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir : — Bergen  Tunnel  was  commenced  in  1855,  and  prosecuted 
for  some  eighteen  months,  when  the  work  was  suspended  on  account 
of  financial  difSculties,  and  was  not  resumed  until  February,  1859,  at 
which  time  I  first  became  engaged  on  it.  Before  the  work  suspended, 
all  the  shafts  (eight  in  number)  had  been  sunk,  the  heading,  with  the 
exception  of  168  feet,  had  been  driven,  and  about  900  feet  of  the  bot- 
tom taken  out. 

The  tunnel  is  4200  feet  long,  and  has  a  sectional  area  of  580  feet, 
or  about  21^  cubic  yards  per  lineal  foot.  The  extreme  height  is  23 
feet,  extreme  width  28  feet.  As  there  was  such  a  small  amount  of 
heading  to  drive  after  I  became  connected  with  the  work,  and  as  that 
was  in  detached  pieces,  I  had  not  much  opportunity  to  find  out  the 
accurate  cost ;  but  the  following  figures  may  be  relied  on  as  nearly 
correct.  The  amount  taken,  out  as  heading  was  four  cubic  yards  per 
lineal  foot,  and  our  gangs  drove  about  one  foot  per  day  of  24  hours. 
The  expense  in  the  24  hours  was  as  follows : 


2i  miners  at  $l-d7j,    . 

s=  $3300 

2  foremen  at  $2-00, 

B       400 

4  laborers  at  $M2^, 

B       4-60 

2  tool-boys  at  76  cents,      • 

B=       1-60 

}  keg  powder  at  $3*75» 

«       1-87J 

50  feet  fuse  at  |4  per  M,     . 

=         '20 

Lights, 

1-         •60 

8teel»  say  6  lbs.  at  16c 

1-         -76 

Expenses  per  day,             • 

$46-32^ 

4  cubic  yards  at  $11 -58, 

«  $46-32 

Cost  of  heading  per  cubic  yard. 


$11-66 


The  bottom  or  breast-work  in  the  shafts,  which^were  Worked  to  the 
best  advantage,  cost  as  follows : 

Expenses  under  ground  on  one  breast,  each  24  hours. 


90  miners  at  $1-25,     .. 

«  $37-60 

14  laborers  at  |M24, 

«     16-75 

2  foremen  at. $2-00,    . 

«       400 

2  blacksmiths  at  $l-37i,    . 

—       2-76 

2  helpers  at  $100,     ... 

—       200 

2  tool-boys  at  75c.,         •     •                • 

-        1-60 

2  kegs  powder  at  $3  76,             • 

-       7-00 

too  feet  fuse  at  $4-00  perM.,           •    . 

-         -40 

26  lbs.  steel  at  15c.,.     . 

—       8-75 

1}  gallons  oU  for  light  at  60c, 

-         -90 

Expenses  on  top  for  24  hours.  ■ 
4  top-men  at  $1-00,  •     *  •     •  •        >-  $4-00 

2  engineers  at  $  1*50,        •     *  •     *  .     *  m     3-00 

2  firemen  at  $1*00,  •  •  •        —     2-00 

Oil,   .  .  •  .  .  .  -20 

Coal  for  engine  and  blacksmiths,  nearly  %  tons  at  $6,  taj,     9-00 

$18  80 


$76-65 
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Amount  brought  forward,    • 
Add  one-half  of  this  expense  ($16*20)  to  the  nnder-groimd 
expenses  on  one  breast. 


89 


$7566 
9-20 
$84*76 


Total  expenses  for  one  breast  in  24  hours,      •  • 

Average  number  of  days  worked  per  month,  28. 

23  days  at  $84*75,  .  .  —     $1949*25  per  month. 

The  amount  taken  out  as  bottom  was  17*5  cubic  yards  per  lineal 
foot,  and  the  average  number  of  feet  worked  per  month  was  27  on  one 
breast,  making  472*5  cubic  yards  per  month. 

472*5  cubic  yards  at  S4*12i  .  ,  «   $194906 

Expense  per  month,  as  above,      •  .  •        m   $1049*25 

Cost  per  cubic  yard,  •  .  •  .  $4*12) 

To  this  cost  it  would  be  safe  to  add  12 J  cents  per  yard,  for  tools, 
&c.,  and  for  trimming  the  sides  and  bottom  before  laying  the  perma- 
nent tracks. 

With  regard  to  the  expense  of  sinking  the  shafts,  I  can  say  nothing 
further  than  that  from  all  I  can  learn,  those  of  the  Bergen  Tunnel 
being  large  (16  X  20)  and  generally  dry,  did  not  differ  much  per  yard 
from  the  cost  of  the  heading.  They  are  from  80  to  90  feet  deep. 

The  rock  through  which  the  tunnel  is  bored  is  basaltic  trap,  and 
said  by  miners  to  be  a  good  rock  to  work,  blasting  well,  though  hard 
to  drill. 


Observations  on  the  Niagara  Bridge.*    By  Peter  W.  Barlow,  Esq., 
C.E.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c.,  &c. 

(Continued  from  page  22.) 

On  the  Mechanism  of  Bridge  Construction, 
In  the  following  table  is  given  the  weight  of  metal,  deflection,  and 
ratio  of  ultimate  strength  to  strain  by  weight  of  bridge,  in  the  Niagara 
Bridge,  and  in  those  of  the  longest  girders : 


Name  of  Bridge. 

Depth. 

Span. 

Weight. 

Deflection. 

Ratio  of 

Strength  to 

Strain  by 

Weight  of 

Bridge. 

N'iagara,    • 

Britannia,      • 
Conway,    . 
•Salush.       . 

ft. 

59 

SO 
24 
54 

ft. 

820 

460 
400 
450 

tons. 

5  cables,  400  > 

\  wood.  600  5 

1650  tons. 

1160     " 

1100     " 

tons. 

0*82  ft.  with  326 

2  in.  with  248 
0*69  in.  with  100 
1*17  in.  with  384 

6*5  to  1 

8*4  to  1 
3-8  to  1 
50  to  1 

*  See  Report  of  Col.  YolUuid,  in  the  Appendix. 

My  object  is  now  to  endeavor  to  explain  why  these  differences  are 
consistent  with  understood  mechanical  laws,  and  the  peculiar  proper- 
ties of  the  material  employed. 


no.  I. 


Let  ABC,  Fig.  1,  represent  an  arch  supported  on  abutments,  A  and 

•Iron  the  London  SnglnMr,  Mo.  268. 
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B ;  and  let  the  deflection  produced  by  a  given  weight,  loaded  equally, 
be  represented  by  unity. 

Now,  let  us  consider  the  effect  of  making  this  arch  into  a  self-sup- 
porting structure,  or  bow-string  girder,  by  removing  the  abutments 
and  substituting  a  tie,  A  B,  Fig.  2. 


FIG. 


Assuming  the  same  weight,  w,  to  be  placed  equally  all  over,  the 
deflection  will  be  2,  the  points  A  and  B  being  no  longer  rigid,  because 
the  tie,  A  B,  will  extend  as  much  as  the  arch,  A  c  B,  will  compress. 
Therefore,  to  produce  the  same  rigidity  in  a  bow-string  girder,  four 
times  the  metal  is  required  as  compared  with  an  arch. 

The  same  result  arises  in  a  cable,  a  c  B,  suspended  from  two  fixed 
points,  A  and  B,  Fig.  8. 


nc.3. 


If  the  back  chains  are  removed,  and  a  compression-tube,  A  b,  sub- 
stituted, the  metal  is  doubled,  and  you  have  a  structure  with  only  half 
the  rigidity.  The  Chepstow  Bridge,  on  the  South  Wales  Railway,  is 
an  example  of  this  arrangement. 

The  mechanical  combination  in  the  Saltash  Bridge  is  represented 
by  substituting  the  arch,  A  D  B,  for  the  tie,  A  B,  Fig.  4,  forming  a 
combination  of  a  suspension  chain  and  an  arch. 


Flfi.^ 

"^ 

" J» 

D 

€b 

« 

* 

a 

A 

r 

"^ 

0- 

*^ 

-*-*-^ 

a 

0 

d- 

a 

The  arch,  a  d  c,  will  not  perform  the  duty  of  compression  unless  it 
is  connected  with  the  chains  by  the  ties,  a  a,  a  a.  When  thus  con- 
nected, both  the  cables  and  the  arch  assist  in  supporting  the  weight  of 
the  load. 

The  points  A  and  B  now  become  fixed  points,  and,  as  both  the  arch 
and  the  chains  assist  in  supporting  the  weight,  the  deflection  will  only 
be  half  that  of  the  simple  suspension-cable,  with  double  the  weight  of 
metal. 

It  therefore  appears — 1st,  To  convert  an  arch,  supported  on  two  fixed 
abutments,  into  a  bow-string  girder,  four  times  the  metal  is  required  to 
support  the  dame  weight  with  the  same  deflection. 

2d,  To  convert  a  cable,  suspended  from  two  fixed  points,  into  a  Chep- 
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Btow  girder,  four  times  the  metal  is  also  required  to  support  the  same 
weight  with  the  same  deflection. 

Sd,  To  convert  the  same  cable  into  a  Saltash  combination,  (which 
consists  of  a  bow-string  and  Chepstow  girder  combined,  so  that  their  ho- 
rizontal tie  in  one  case  neutralizes  the  compression-tube  in  the  other,  by 
which  they  are  both  avoided,)  the  deflection  is  reduced  one-half,  with 
double  the  weight  of  material,  or  the  same  weight  of  metal  will  produce 
the  same  deflection  with  the  same  load,  as  in  the  case  of  the  simple  arch 
or  cable.  But  this  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  double  the  depth ;  and 
if  the  arch  or  suspension-cable  was  of  the  same  depth  as  the  Saltash, 
only  one-quarter  of  the  metal  would  produce  the  same  stiffness. 

Li  the  preceding  illustration  the  bow-string  and  Saltash  girders  are 
referred  to:  parallel  girders  are  more  commonly  used,  but  they  present 
no  economy  over  the  simple  bow-string ;  and,  however  perfect  their 
arrangement  and  proportions,  they  will  still  require  not  less  than  four 
times  the  metal  of  a  simple  cable  of  the  same  depth  and  span  to  pro* 
duce  the  same  deflection. 

Theoretically  the  same  saving  will  be  produced  by  an  arch,  but  prac- 
tically it  does  not  hold  good  in  large  spans,  because  of  the  difficulty 
previously  referred  to  of  dealing  with  severe  compression,  and  which 
difficulty  applies  also  to  deep  girders.  You  are  never  certain  of  the 
section  of  metal  required  on  a  large  scale,  as  by  no  calculation  can 
the  point  be  arrived  at  with  certainty  when  distortion  will  commence, 
and  thus  the  section  of  metal  adopted  is  greater  than  would  be  required 
if  the  simple  compression  resistance  had  alone  to  be  contended  with. 

The  same  objection  does  not  apply  to  the  suspension  bridge,  and  as 
the  resistance  to  tension  alone  has  to  be  contended  with,  it  may  be 
known  precisely  what  will  be  the  ultimate  strength  of  your  structure; 
and  hence  arises  another  source  of  economy  on  this  principle,  in  excess 
of  the  saving  of  one-fourth  above  described. 

There  is  a  third  source  of  economy  in  suspension  bridges  which  has 
to  be  noticed,  namely,  that  iron  intended  for  tensile  strains  admits  of 
a  process  of  manufacture  by  which  a  much  greater  power  of  resistance 
per  square  inch  may  be  given  to  it  than  can  be  accomplished  in  iron 
intended  for  compression,  which  is  proved  by  all  experiments  on  iron 
wire,  which  exhibits  a  tensile  resistance  double  of  any  metal  used  for 
compression  strains. 

These  practical  reasons,  in  addition  to  the  mechanical  laws  pre- 
viously described,  when  examined  in  detail,  fully  demonstrate  the  rea- 
son of  the  degree  of  strength  obtained  in  suspension  bridges  with  a 
weight  'of  metal  so  small  as  compared  with  that  of  parallel  girders  of 
less  span ;  and  the  only  question  of  doubt,  with  reference  to  the  advi- 
sability of  this  construction,  is  the  possibility  of  curing  the  undulation 
and  vibration  which  have  generally  been  observed ;  and  it  is  to  this 
subject  that  my  experiments,  laid  before  the  British  Association,  were 
directed. 

On  the  Cure  of  the  Undulation  of  Stispension  Bridges. 

A  suspension  cable  or  chain  has  so  evidently  no  power  to  resist  a 
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transverse  strain^  and  a  large  wave  or  undulation  is  so  readily  pro- 
duced by  a  vertical  force,  in  bridges  of  small  span  and  weight,  that  it 
is  surprising  that  a  suspension  bridge  was  ever  designed  without  giving 
longitudinal  stiffness  to  the  platform  of  the  roadway. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  the  degree  of  longitudinal  strength,  or 
girder  power,  to  cure  the  wave  from  railway  traffic,  would  require  to 
be  so  great  that  the  girder  would  carry  the  traffic  without  the  cable, 
and  thus  the  failure  of  the  Niagara  Bridge  was  predicted ;  but  a  brief 
consideration  of  the  subject  satisfied  me  that  such  an  assumption  was 
far  from  the  truth. 

l^  w 
The  formula  f-%3T=  ft  constant  quantity,  h  denoting  the  deflection, 

and  7,  i,  d,  the  length,  breadth,  and  depth  of  a  beam  is  fully  establish* 
ed ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  deflection  of  a  beam  with  a  given  weight 
diminishing  as  the  cube  of  the  length. 

Fig.  5. 


A 

o 

B 

r                                                           1 

A 

A 

A 

If  the  beam,  A  B,  Fig.  5,  be  divided  into  two  beams  by  being  sup- 
ported at  C,  the  two  half  beams,  A  o  and  B  0,  will  deflect  one-eighth  of 
the  amount  of  the  entire  beam,  A  B,  with  the  same  weight.  Let  us  as- 
sume this  to  be  a  girder  attached  to  a  chain,  and  a  load  placed  at  D, 
the  effect  will  be  to  distort  it  into  the  shape  shown  in  Fig.  6. 


The  deflection  by  the  weight  at  D  will  cause  a  corresponding  eleva- 
tion at  the  point  B,  and  the  girder  will  assume  the  shape  represented 
by  dotted  lines  in  the  figure,  to  produce  which  a  force  equal  to  double 
that  for  a  given  deflection  on  half  the  beam  is  required,  from  which  it 
is  evident  that  the  wave  produced  by  a  given  weight  at  D,  will  only 
amount  to  one-sixteenth  of  the  deflection  the  same  weight  will  produce 
on  the  entire  beam  resting  on  its  two  ends. 

In  the  above  proposition  it  is  assumed  that  the  beam  is  supported 
at  its  centre  point  only ;  in  practice,  when  attached  to  a  suspension 
cable,  it  is  supported  at  various  points  of  its  length ;  the  difference 
between  the  wave  of  a  supported  girder  and  the  deflection  of  an  on- 
8u|Aprted  girder,  will  therefore  be  greater  than  one-sizteentht 

V order  to  arrive  at  the  result  by  experiment,  I  had  a  model  of  the 
proposed  Londonderry  Bridge,  on  a  scale  of  ^^^d  of  the  actual  span, 
the  length  being  13  feet  6  inches  between  the  bearings,  a  length  ex- 
ceeding that  of  the  average  of  the  models  used  by  the  Iron  Commis- 
sioners in  their  experiments,  and  is  amply  sufficient,  due  allowance 
being  made  for  the  scale,  to  determine  the  accuracy  of  the  deflections 
on  the  actual  girder. 

The  principal  object  of  these  experiments  was  to  as.certain  the  de- 
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flection  of  the  wave  of  a  girder  attached  to  a  chain,  as  compared  with 
the  deflection  of  the  same  girder  detached,  which  being  obtained,  it  is 
perfectly  easy  to  arrive  at  the  deflection  of  the  wave  of  any  required 
suspension  girder,  because  we  have  sufficient  experiments  on  actual 
girders  of  various  dimensions,  to  obtain  the  deflection  from  a  given 
load  on  the  same  girder  not  attached  to  the  chain. 

These  experiments  gave  a  mean  result  of  i^^^^'*  ^^  \)iBXy  it  being 
first  determined  what  amount  of  deflection  is  to  be  the  limit  with  a 
given  load  in  a  given  bridge,  you  have  only  to  arrive  by  calculation 
at  the  sections  of  metal  of  a  girder  of  the  same  depth  which  would 
deflect  twenty-five  times  that  amount. 

To  illustrate  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  intended  Londonderry 
Bridge.  It  was  decided  by  Sir  W.  Cubitt  that  the  depth  of  girder 
should  be  16  ft.  6  ins.,  and  that  no  wave  or  deflection  should  exceed 
1'32  in.  with  100  tons.  I  obtained  by  deduction  from  the  deflection  of 
the  Boyne  Viaduct,  Newark  Dyke  bridge,  Britannia  Tube,  &c.,  that 
a  girder  of  8700  tons,  of  the  depth  of  16  ft.  6  ins.,  would  be  deflected 
1'32  ins.  with  a  weight  of  100  tons ;  one-twenty-fifth,  or  150  tons,  is 
therefore  the  weight  of  sirder  required  for  the  Londonderry  Bridge. 

The  reduction  of  the  deflection  of  a  girder  when  attached  to  a  chain 
may  appear  so  great  as  to  lead  to  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  the  expe- 

J?  to 
riments ;  but  it  is  not  more  than  is  fully  explained  by  the  law  j-^ 

and  is  consistent  with  such  results  as  have  been  obtained  in  actual 
suspension  bridges. 

The  Inverness  Bridge,  built  by  Mr.  Kendell,  had  an  iron  parapet 
only  3  ft.  6  ins.  deep,  and  yet  the  wave  is  so  reduced,  as  reported  by 
Mr.  Bendell,  as  to  be  imperceptible  to  the  eye  when  a  locomotive 
passed  over  it  on  a  truck.  In  the  Keif  Suspension  Bridge,  in  Russia, 
which  haa  a  wooden  trussing  of  about  6  ft.  deep,  and  the  Menaif  and 
all  other  bridges,  when  any  attempt,  however  small,  has  been  made 
to  give  longitudinal  strength  to  the  platform,  the  wave  has  been  so 
reduced  as  to  be  unobjectionable. 

In  the  Niagara  Bridge,  which  is  the  only  bridge  used  for  railway 
traffic,  the  longitudinal  stifihess  is  given  by  timber  trussing  18  ft.  in 
depth.  Accorqing  to  my  rule,  a  girder  of  370  tons  would  be  required, 
so  that  no  wave  shall  exceed  2  ins.  The  actual  girder  po^er  of  this 
timber  trussing  I  estimate  to  be  no  more  than  could  be  obtained  by 
100  tons  of  good  iron  well  arranged ;  so  that  the  actual  wave  observed 
(about  4  or  5  inches)  evidently  does  not  exceed  what  my  calculation 
would  give,  and  fully  bears  out  the  result  of  my  experiments. 

•  See  mj  Paper  on  Saspendon  Bridges,  published  lu  the  **;Report  of  the  British  Association,"  1867. 

t  Tb»  BMMS  n«Bd  to  give  longitudinal  strength  to  the  Menai  Bridge  consists  only  of  two  beams  aboQt  13 
Indies  sqnare  under,  snd  4  over,  the  platforni;  the  girder  power  of  which  is  much  loss  than,  according  to 
ny  experiments,  should  be  given;  and  should  this  or  manj  other  bridges  now  eilsting  suflbr  liynry  In  a 
•even  hnnicane,  it  will  in  no  way  be  inoonalstent  with  the  views  here  expressed. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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Co-effieient  of  Friction  on  Bailroads. 

We  extract  the  following  tables  of  experimental  results,  from  a  re« 
port  made  b^  a  Committee  of  the  French  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  National  Industry,  upon  a  kind  of  shoe-brake,  invented  by  M. 
Didier. 

Tabli  L — Experiments  in  which  the  ear,  provided  with  the  Didier  brake,  was  left  to 
itself  at  different  velocities.    Grade  0'0016  m.    Rail«  dry.    Shoes  wooden; 


Velocity  of 

Space 

caratbegin- 

Time  be- 

Whole 

passed 

Calculated 

Tota!  weight 

Weight  OD 

ing  of  expe- 

fore the 

space 

under  ac- 

co-efficient 

of  car. 

the  shoes. 

riment  per 

shoes 

passed 

tion  of 

of  flriction. 

hour. 

bore. 

over. 

brake. 

kilometres. 

kilometres. 

kilometres. 

seconds. 

metres. 

metres. 

10,000 

8,600 

16*66 

3 

60 

36 

0^36 

M 

M 

64* 

8 

125 

60 

0-191 

11.600 

10,000 

82-80 

6 

328 

190 

0*161 

u 

«< 

8780 

6 

322 

200 

0-173 

10,000 

8,600 

41-70 

3 

68 

67 

0-236 

•* 

4< 

64-70 

2-6 

94 

87 

0-241 

M 

« 

7-40 

6 

164 

74 

0-206 

Tabli  II. — Experiments  in  whiA  the  ear,  with  the  Didier  brake,  was  left  to  itself  at 
various  velocities.  Grade  of  the  railroad  0-0016  m.  Shoes  wooden.  Total  weight  of 
car  10,00U  kilogrammes.     Weight  borne  on  shoes  8600  kilogrammes. 


Velocity  at  begin- 
ning of  experiment 
per  hour. 

Time  before  the 
shoes  bore. 

Space  passed  over 
before  stopping. 

kilometres. 

seconds. 

metres. 

1 

36 

2 

46 

Rails  diy. 

2 

41-7 

3 

68 

M 

3 

46 

3 

61-6 

U 

4 

64-7 

8i 

94 

u 

6 

64-4 

3 

117 

M 

6 

631 

131 

Rails  wet. 

Tablb  lU^^Experiments  in  which  a  ear,  furnished  with  the  common  brake,  tpa*  kft 
to  itself  at  different  velocities.  Grade  0-0016  m.   Weight  of  ear  10,000  kilogrammes. 


Velocity  of  car  at  be- 
ginning of  experiment 
per  hoar. 

Space  passed  over 

kilometres. 
20*6 
67-6 
69 
61-2 
68-4 

metres. 
30 
213 
170 
205 
261 

Rails  dry. 

Rails  dried  by  wind  after  rain. 
Rails  dry. 

Nora.— The  kilogramme  —  22  lbs;  the  kilometre  *  0-62  statute  mile;  the  metre 
■■  1-094  yards. 
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Stairs  and  Renewal  of  the  Boehe-Bemard  Sttspensian  Bridge* 
Id^rom  a  description  given  by  M.  Noton,  Engineer.  Translated  by 
J.  Bbnkbtt. 

Paet  First. 

The  first  part  of  this  notice  presents  the  circumstances  and  causes 
of  the  accident  which  befell  the  Roche-Bernard  bridge  in  the  hurri- 
cane of  Oct.  26th,  1852,  and  an  examination  of  the  modes  proposed 
for  its  consolidation  and  protection  against  the  action  of  storms  ;  the 
second  describes  the  works  effected  for  accomplishing  this  two-fold 
result,  as  well  as  different  processes  and  details  of  execution  peculiar 
to  the  work. 

Fall  of  the  Platform.— On  the  26th  Oct.,  1852,  the  platform  of  this 
bridge,  being  violently  disturbed  by  a  tempest  which  raged  for  two 
days  among  the  Morbihan  hills,  was  broken  into  many  parts,  and 
almost  entirely  precipitated  into  the  Vilaine  River.  After  the  rup- 
ture, which  was  instantaneous,  there  remained  but  three  portions;  one 
between  the  centre  of  the  span  and  the  right  bank  abutment,  the  two 
others  near  the  piers. 

Happily,  no  one  was  upon  the  bridge  at  the  time,  though,  a  few 
minutes  before,  a  stage  coach  passed  over  it ;  the  horses  swayed  by 
the  wind,  frightened  by  the  noise  and  the  insecure  foothold,  reared 
and  baulked ;  but  the  driver  having  mastered  them,  urged  them  at  a 
full  gallop,  and  so  escaped  the  danger. 

The  bridge-keeper  was  the  only  one  who  witnessed  the  accident, 
and  he  could  give  but  vague  and  contradictory  accounts  of  it ;  so  that 
all  would  have  been  left  to  mere  conjecture,  but  for  the  clear  indica- 
tion of  the  causes  of  the  disaster,  derived  from  an  inspection  of  en- 
gineers the  day  after  the  event,  and  from  the  nature  of  movements 
to  which  suspension  bridges  of  large  span  are  exposed. 

Condition  of  the  Cables.* — Prom  the  report  of  M.  Gr^goire,  the 
suspension  cables  suffered  no  change  but  that  arising  from  the  shocks 
against  the  porches  at  the  points  where  they  enter  the  masonry,  and 
was  limited  to  tearing  away  the  ligatures  in  these  parts ;  so  likewise 
for  the  retaining  cables,  at  their  entrance  into  the  pedestals  which 
covered  the  mooring  chambers.  In  the  galleries,  some  five  or  six 
wires  per  cable  were  cut  by  the  friction  against  the  side  masonry. 
The  mooring  cables  were  uninjured.  The  only  trace  of  vibration 
naturally  sustained  by  the  whole  system  of  suspension  was  the  crack- 
ing of  the  paint  and  dried  oil  varnish  surrounding  the  cables  through- 
out their  length. 

Condition  of  Masonry. — ISo  fissures  were  discovered  in  the  resisting 
parts.  The  cut-stone  masonry  of  the  piers  which  bore  the  cast  iron 
plates  receiving  the  friction  rollers  was  undisturbed,  and  the  mortar 
at  the  joints  was  intact.  In  the  mooring  chambers,  where  all  the 
points  of  support  are  upon  the  rock  itself,  there  were  found  slight 

* Sospenskni  csblw  bwr  the  platform;  retaining  cablM,  the  incUnod  part  between  towen  and  galleilee; 
■loorlxig  cablea  Mcure  the  retaining  of  each  bank. 
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cracks  in  the  cement  lining  which  covered  the  masonry  revetment  of 
the  vertical  pits,  near  the  cushions,  which  must  have  been  moved  by 
the  sheering  and  slackening  of  the  suspension  cables. 

There  was  a  partial  destruction  of  the  pedestal  cornices  and  pier 
crowns,  near  the  entrances  of  the  retaining  and  suspension  cables. 

On  the  down-stream  side  some  stones  were  raised  and  moved;  on 
the  up-stream  some  were  thrust  violently  outwards,  and  fell  upon  the 
platform,  or  upon  outside  of  pier. 

Condition  of  Platform. — Three  portions  of  the  platform  were  left 
suspended  to  the  cables ;  the  first,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Roche-Ber- 
nard, had  19  suspension  beams,  17  of  which  were  fast  in  the  stirrups 
at  both  ends,  while  the  two  others  were,  the  one  nearly  and  the  other 
wholly,  freed  from  them  on  the  down-stream  side. 

A  second  portion,  composed  of  22  suspension  beams  and  covered 
with  the  flooring,  was  separated  from  the  first  by  a  space  of  21  inter- 
mediate rods  ;  on  the  up-stream  side,  19  of  the  beams  were  in  their 
stirrups,  while  on  the  down-stream,  10  only,  in  the  middle  part,  were 
partially  or  wholly  fast  to  them.  The  connexion  of  the  carpentry  was 
all  that  prevented  the  fall  of  the  extreme  portions, 

A  third  portion,  on  the  Roche-Bernard  side,  was  composed  of  20 
beams,  completely  fast  in  the  stirrups  on  the  up-stream  side,  and  free 
from  them  on  the  down-stream  side. 

BodSy  StirrupSy  and  Yokes  or  Supports. — The  suspension  rods  an- 
swering to  the  broken  portions  of  the  platform,  were  for  the  most 
part  intact  on  down-stream  side ;  ten  only  were  broken  or  bent,  the 
others  having  preserved  their  forms.  The  stirrups  were  in  their  place, 
two  only  being  ruptured  from  defective  iron.  But  on  the  upper  side, 
the  rods  bear  marks  of  violent  commotions,. being  all  more  or  less 
damaged,  while  some  were  bent  double,  and  one  turned  completely 
over  the  cable.     Some  of  the  yokes  were  broken. 

Buins  of  the  Platform. — The  platform  from  its  fall  was  naturally 
broken  in  all  directions;  the  railing  which  had  been  bolted  to  the  sus- 
pension beams  was  detached.  The  five  fallen  portions  may  be  consi- 
dered as  of  equal  lengths  with  the  suspended,  and  it  may  be  admitted, 
that  at  the  moment  of  rupture,  the  platform  was  divided  into  eight 
parts,  containing  each  22  or  23  beams. 

Different  Observations. — 1st.  The  friction  rollers  upon  which  rest 
the  suspension  cables,  at  the  origin  of  the  parabolic  curve,  had  all 
slid  upon  their  plates  towards  the  river,  and  were  displaced  from  two 
to  five  inches. 

2d,  The  joists  of  the  flooring,  the  stringers  of  the  side  walks,  the 
only  pieces  connected  with  the  suspension  beams,  were  mostly  rotten 
.at  the  core.  The  side  railing,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  carpentry, 
with  fourteen  years  use,  were  no  better,  and  were  completely  smashed 
in  the  fall  of  the  platform, 

Sd,  The  distance  between  the  suspension  cables  of  the  two  sides, 
being  greater  than  the  length  of  the  beams,  the  latter  naturally  tended 
to  escape  from  their  stirrups,  especially  in  the  central  part.  Great 
pins  had  been  placed  back  of  the  stirrups  to  prevent  the  sliding ;  thej 
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were  wholly  detached  from  the  beams  that  had  fallen,  and  on  the  down- 
stream side  of  those  in  suspension  were  all  more  or  less  bent. 

Before  drawing  conclusions,  it  may  be  well  to  examine  the  different 
movements  most  frequently  produced  by  suspension  bridges  of  large 
span,  under  the  action  of  wind. 

Vertieal  Oeeillatians. — In  all  bridges  the  curves  of  the  chains  or 
cables  are  easily  deranged,  and  the  changes  produced  by  an  increased 
or  diminished  tension  at  any  point,  occasion  marked  perturbations  in 
the  conditions  of  equilibrium. 

Thus,  when  a  transient  load  presses  a  portion,  J9,  of  the  platform 
(Fig.  1),  this  portion  and  the  corresponding  element,  9n,  of  the  cable 
falls,  and  on  rising  to  resume 
its  normal  position  it  passes  by 
it,  and  oscillates  until  the  quan- 
tity of  motion  imparted  is  con- 
sumed by  the  resistances  of  the 
displaced  mass.  While  the  points 
m  and  p  thus  vibrate,  other 
points,  n  and  ;,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  summit,  o,  of  the 
curve  oscillate  in  an  opposite  direction.  In  virtue  of  the  flexibility  of 
the  system,  they  fall  when  the  first  rise,  and  vice  versa.  The  summit 
of  the  cables  is  also  displaced,  passing  right  and  left,  above  and  below 
its  normal  position. 

The  effect  in  this  case  is  more  apparent  as  the  disturbing  force  is  in 
greater  ratio  to  the  mass  of  the  bridge ;  if  this  force  is  renewed  at 
short  intervals,  the  agitation  increases  rapidly,  and  may  acquire  suffi- 
cient intensity  to  produce  a  rupture  of  the  cables. 

The  wind  exerts  an  action  similar  to  that  of  the  transient  load. 
Pressing  against  the  under  surface  of  the  platform,  it  diminishes  the 
weight  borne  by  the  cables,  which  from  their  tension  are  raised,  and 
fall  when  the  disturbing  force  is  diminished  or  ceases  to  act.  Hence 
arise  vertical  oscillations,  whose  amplitude  varies  with  the  violence  or 
duration  of  the  wind.  In  a  storm,  when  squalls  succeed  at  short  inter- 
vals, such  oscillations  are  prodaced  at  different  points,  and  may  have 
a  development  capable  of  deranging  or  utterly  destroying  the  most 
solid  platforms. 

The  vertical  oscillation,  being  an  immediate  and  natural  consequence 
of  the  flexibility  of  the  cables,  of  the  facility  with  which  they  are  dis- 
turbed, and  of  the  little  rigidity  of  the  whole  system,  all  else  bein^ 
equal,  it  should  be  less  marked,  as  the  mass  is  more  considerable,  and 
as  the  ratio  of  the  rise  to  the  chord  of  the  cables  is  smaller;  especially 
in  the  middle  and  extremities,  because  these  parts  for  a  considerable 
distance  differ  but  little  from  a  straight  line,  and  because  the  platform 
is  nearly  directly  attached  to  the  cables,  or  made  fast  with  the  piers ; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  very  marked  at  ^th  of  the  span  from 
the  origin,  where  the  rods  are  all  long,  and  where  the  cables,  for  the 
same  borisontal  projection,  have  a  greater  development,  and  accord- 
ingly more  flexibUity. 

VoIm  ZLL^Tbibd  81SXB8.— No.  3.— Fsbhvart,  1861.  9 
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Vertical  vibrations  being  necessarily  frequent,  wear  upon  the  bonds 
of  carpentry  in  platforms,  and  at  length  injure  and  displace  them,  and 
by  reason  of  the  great  amplitude  which  they  attain,  occasion  some  in- 
convenience to  the  travel,  for  the  movements  impressed  are  in  some 
cases  similar  to  the  pitching  of  ships. 

TranBverse  Oscillations. — When  two  corresponding  elements  of  the 
up-stream  and  down-stream  cables  oscillate  in  opposite  directions, 
either  from  direct  actions  or  reactions,  one  side  of  the  platform  is  raised 
above  its  normal  position,  while  the  other  falls 
fi^.2  below  it,  with  an  effect  similar  to  the  rolling 

of  ships.  This  movement,  always  manifest  in 
high  winds,  is  very  prejudicial  to  the  platform, 
causing  the  travel  to  be  laborious,  if  not  im- 
possible, while  an  absolute  displacement  of  8 
inches  of  the  points  A  and  B  causes  a  differ- 
ence of  16  inches  in  level  between  the  heads 
'""•'^      of  the  bridge. 

Undulations. — If  the  vertical  oscillations  effected  at  the  same  time 
in  different  parts  of  the  cable  are  continuous  and  concurring,  they  axe 
spread  in  succession,  and  unite,  so  that  the  platform  undulates  like  the 
sea  agitated  by  the  wind.  Though  generally  small  in  amplitude,  they 
disturb  the  carpentry  work,  and  by  reason  of  the  alternate  flexures  in 
opposite  directions  finally  injure  the  elasticity  of  the  wood. 

Raising  of  the  Platform. — The  wind  frequently  acts  simultaneously 
upon  many  points  of  the  under  surface  of  the  platform.  The  cables 
being  thus  relieved  of  a  portion  of  the  weight  usually  borne  by  them, 
rise  and  draw  up  with  them  the  platform ;  when  the  disturbing  cause 
ceases,  they  fall,  and  oscillate  about  their  initial  position  before  defi- 
nitely resuming  it. 

This  effect  does  not  occur,  at  least  to  any  great  extent,  except  in 
high  winds  or  great  squalls,  and  at  quite  distant  intervals.  Should 
they  become  continuous,  the  whole  bridge  would  oscillate  without  in- 
terruption, and  would  impart  a  vis  viva  sufficient  to  break  the  platform 
and  the  cables. 

When  movements  of  this  kind  occur,  the  platform  is  not,  properly 
speaking,  raised  by  the  wind ;  it  is  simply  drawn  by  the  tendency  of 
the  cables  to  assume  a  curvature  corresponding  with  the  new  conditions 
of  equilibrium,  determined  by  the  disturbing  force,  and  the  suspension 
beams  do  not  cease  to  rest  upon  their  stirrups. 

Horizontal  flexure  and  translation  of  the  Platform. — ^It  is  quite 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  platform  of  a  suspension  bridge,  under  the 
action  of  wind,  would  be  deflected  in  the  middle  (the  same  as  a  stick 
of  timber  secured  at  the  ends  and  uniformly  loaded),  and  even  be  dis- 
placed in  mass,  when  not  solidly  fastened  to  the  abutments ;  but  suck 
is  not  the  case ;  the  horizontal  flexure  of  the  platform  of  the  Roche^ 
Bernard  bridge  during  the  greatest  storms  did  not  exceed  from  8  te 
10  inches. 
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As  to  the  motion  of  translation  in  mass,  varioas  observations  have 
shown  that  it  was  almost  inappreciable ;  with  so  great  resistances  op* 
posed  to  the  action  of  the  wind,  it  could  not 
reach  an  appreciable  extent.  Thus  any  por* 
tion,  H  N,  of  the  platform  could  not  be  hori- 
zontally displaced  without  rising  a  little, 
since  the  points  A  and  B  are  fixed,  and  the 
rods  are  rigid.  Now  the  rising  must  consume 
a  large  part  of  the  acting  force;  and  as  in 
great  storms  there  are  short  intervals  of 
lulls,  the  platform  is  brought  back  quickly  by  its  own  weight  to  its 
normal  position ;  so  that  the  effects  of  the  wind  disappear  nearly  as 
soon  as  they  are  produced. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  friction  of  the  rods  upon  their  yokes,  the 
form  of  the  suspension  cables,  the  small  space  generally  existing  be- 
tween  them  and  the  platform  in  the  middle  of  the  span,  and  finally^ 
the  more  or  less  perfect  solidity  of  the  different  parts,  all  combine  to 
prevent  oscillations  and  displacements  in  a  horizontal  direction. 

Causee  of  the  Fall  of  the  Platform. — The  simultaneous  existence  of 
the  above  described  movements,  and  their  intensity  during  the  tempest 
of  October  26th,  explain  the  fall  of  the  platform  of  the  bridge.  Proba- 
bly, after  having  been  strained  for  a  long  time  in  all  directions,  it 
oscillated  en  masse  many  times  in  succession,  and  its  rupture  in  eight 
parts  was  effected  instantly,  during  a  squall,  by  an  oscillation  of  this 
kiud. 

The  movement  impressed  upon  the  whole  system  by  the  first  cir- 
cumstance, the  disorder  occasioned  by  it,  and  the  developed  m  viva 
imparted  to  the  different  parts  of  the  platform  after  their  separation, 
impulses  which  drove  them  far  from  their  normal  positions.  Then  each 
of  them  swung  separately  around  their  points  of  attachment,  without 
a  cessation  of  their  oscillations,  and  these  two  movements,  aided  by 
the  permanence  of  the  wind  and  the  discordant  oscillations,  produced 
wrenches,  shocks,  and  successive  displacements,  which  ended  in  causing 
upon  the  down-stream  side  the  escape  from  the  stirrups,  upon  which 
the  beams  simply  rested,  and  which  was  inevitable  by  reason  of  the 
obliquity  of  the  rods  to  the  platform,  and  their  tendency  to  depart 
from  the  axis  of  the  bridge,  and  especially  from  the  inclination  A  B 
(Fig.  2),  which  the  direction  of  the  wind,  blowing  from  down-stream 
up,  caused  the  beams  to  take. 

The  up-stream  cables  then  supported  alone,  though  but  for  a  short 
time,  all  the  weight  of  the  detached  platform,  and  this  enormous  sur- 
charge so  shortened  the  length  and  sagitta  of  the  corresponding  re- 
taining cables,  that  they  beat  against  the  mooring  pedestals  so  severely 
as  to  overthrow  four  courses  of  strong  cut  stone  masonry. 

The  demolishing  of  the  upper  part  of  the  sides  of  the  porch  facing 
the  river  is  attributed  to  the  shook  of  the  down  and  up-stream  suspen- 
sion cables,  which,  suddenly  freed  from  a  considerable  load,  the  first 
after  the  escape  of  portions  of  the  platform,  the  second  after  their  fall, 
must  have  vibrated  violently  around  their  final  position. 
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The  up-stream  cables,  on  account  of  their  accidental  surcharge,  os- 
cillated more  violently  than  the  others,  and  so  caused  more  damage  to 
the  masonry  of  the  up-stream  than  the  down ;  the  same  was  the  case 
with  the  slipping  of  the  friction  rollers,  which  differed  from  1  to  1^ 
ins.  between  the  two  heads  of  the  bridge. 

As  to  the  displacement  of  the  two  fragments  of  platform,  which  re- 
mained near  the  towers,  and  the  rupture  of  their  connexions  with  the 
wall  beams  and  porches,  they  were  due  to  the  whole  system  of  suspen- 
sion having  been  suddenly  drawn  to  the  up-stream  side,  when  the  cables 
of  this  side  alone  supported  the  five  portions  of  platform  which  had 
escaped  from  their  down-stream  stirrups,  and  to  the  disorderly  oscilla- 
tions ot  these  parts  around  their  points  of  fixture. 

From  the  above  developments,  the  fall  of  the  platform  is  attributed, 
1st,  to  the  great  mobility  of  the  suspension  system ;  2d,  to  the  decayed 
condition  of  the  carpentry  connecting  the  platform  beams  ;  3d,  to  the 
absence  of  all  proper  means  of  securing  the  beams  to  their  stirrups, 
and  to  the  fact  that  the  vertical  oscillations  of  suspension  bridges  con- 
stitute the  most  dangerous  movements  to  which  they  are  generally  ex- 
posed, since,  being  caused  by  small  surcharges  and  light  winds,  they 
are  nearly  continuous,  and  may  attain  in  some  cases  an  amplitude  to 
break  the  most  solid  structures. 

The  Council  General  of  the  ^' Fonts  et  Chaussees,"  in  approving 
the  project  of  rebuilding  the  platform,  prescribed  a  complete  fixture  of 
the  ends  of  the  beams  in  their  stirrups,  and  a  study  of  the  dispositions 
required  for  a  more  rigid  suspension,  and  for  the  prevention  of  oscilla- 
tions, swingings,  and  liftfi,  during  tempests. 

It  may  be  well  to  examine  among  the  proposed  projects  those  which 
with  a  satisfactory  solution  best  reconcile  the  dispositions  of  the  bridge 
with  the  exigencies  of  the  navigation  of  the  Vilaine. 

Meant  proposed  and  adopted  for  consolidating  the  system  of  sus- 
pension, 

Guys. — The  most  simple  and  natural  method  first  proposed  was  a 
system  of  guys. 

If  all  the  platform  beams  were  solidly  connected  togetther  on  each 
side  of  the  axis  of  the  bridge  by  a  wire  cable  fastened  to  the  towers, 
and  if  to  the  cable  were  attached  inclined  guys, 
such  as  G  B,  G  0,  H  D,  H  E,  with  their  ends  firmly 
anchored  in  the  ground  or  bottom  of  the  river 
(Fig.  4),  it  could  not  experience  vertical  oscil- 
lations of  a  great  amplitude ;  bat  it  would  be 
exposed  to  movements  resulting  from  partial 
changes  produced  by  the  wind,  or  the  passage  of 
heavy  loads  in  the  intervals  A  B,  bo,  c d,  ke. 
But  it  could  not  be  put  in  practice  upon  the 
Boche-Bernard  bridge,  on  account  of  interrupt- 
ing the  navigation. 

It  is  true  this  inconvenience  might  be  avoided  by  substituting  hori- 
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sontal  gays,  placed  nearly  at  the  height  of  the  roadway.  These  gnysi 
two  on  each  side,  mieht  be  secured  at 
their  ends,  T,  to  the  cables  AB,  a'b'  (Fig, 
6),  connecting  the  beams  together,  and 
at  their  other  ends,  in  masses  of  mason- 
ry, M,  disposed  for  this  purpose  upon  the 
hills  bordering  the  Vilaine.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  points,  M,  could  not  be  had 
at  a  less  distance  than  218  yards  from 
the  points,  t,  and  so  it  woula  be  impossible  to  give  thenv  sufficient 
rigidity  to  answer  a  good  purpose ;  and  even  admitting  that  they 
might  have  been  stretched  in  nearly  a  right  line,  they  would  by  no 
means  be  opposed  to  the  vertical  oscilla- 

tions  of  the  platform  around  their  points  of  '^'  ^ i  t* 

attachment,  M  (Fig.  6),  and  their  extremi- 
ties, T,  could  be  easily  displaced  upon  the 
vertical  t  t';  for  an  elongation  of  '04  of  an  inch  would  suffice  to  lower 
the  point,  t,  over  a  yard. 

M.  Leblanc's  System, — In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works  shortly  after  the  fall  of  the  bridge,  M.  Leblanc,  the 
Chief  Engineer,  suggested  a  plan  which,  in  his  judgment,  would  pre- 
vent the  rising,  and  so  the  removal  of  the  platform. 

Thus  he  describes  it : 

*^  If  it  were  possible  to  establish  between  the  towers  of  suspension 
bridges  a  rigid  and  unyielding  bar  of  iron,  to  which  the  platforms 
might  be  fastened^  they  could  not  be  raised ;  bit  though  it  may  not 
be  possible  to  establish  such  a 
bar,  it  is  easy  by  means  of  two 
eables,  ati,  cod  (Fig.  7),  with 
their  convexities  turned  to- 
wards each  other,  and  connect- 
ed by  vertical  ties,  to  form  a 
rigid  system,  equal  to  that  of 
the  iron  bar.  I  have  proved  it 
with  ropes  upon  a  great  length. 

**  By  applying  such  a  system 
of  rigid  axes,  either  above,  be- 
low, or  at  the  sides  of,  the  platforms,  so  as  to  receive  no  part  of  the 
weight  of  the  bridge,  and  arranged  so  as  to  oppose  oscillations  exceed* 
ing  4  inches,  the  accidents  which  have  befallen  the  Beaucaire  and  the 
Boche-Bernard  bridges  might  have  been  prevented." 

Though  it  might  be  difficult  upon  this  simple  statement  to  account 
for  the  efficiency  of  this  method,  and  to  appreciate,  Uprioriy  the  merit 
of  an  untried  arrangement,  it  would  seem  to  present  much  rigidity, 
and  by  reason  of  the  numerous  connexions  between  the  auxiliary 
eables,  and  between  the  platform  and  the  cables,  it  would  be  impose 
aible  for  any  point  of  the  platform  to  rise  or  fall  without  creating  ia 
other  parts  resistances  which  should  oppose  its  movement  and  arresi 
it  at  once.  .    ...   x^  .    .  j 
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Unfortunately,  to  apply  this  system  -without  obstructing  the  navi- 
gation, it  would  be  necessary  to  place  one  of  the  cables  below  the 
platform  and  the  other  above,  and  consequently  to  make  the  points  of 
fastening  quite  high  in  the  porches,  and  to  pierce  the  masonry  through 
and  through,  and  so  mutilate  and  disfigure  the  edifice.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  upper  cable  would  have  been  wholly  visible,  and  would  have 
an  unsightly  appearance. 

Finally,  the  diflSculty  of  making  eight  holes,  from  16  to  28  ft,  deep, 
through  very  hard  granite  masonry,  traversed  in  all  directions  with 
iron  bars  and  cramps,  besides  other  reasons  which  might  be  enumerat- 
ed, forbade  the  adoption  of  this  system. 

Oudry'%  Syetem. — ^Another  more  complicated  mode  of  consolidation 

somewhat  similar  to  the  above, 
was  proposed  by  M.  Oudry,  engi- 
neer: 

Let  Q  A  P  B  R  (Fig.  8),  be  a  sus- 
pension oable,  and  M  T  A  o  B  u  N, 
a  counter  cable,  with  the  portion 
A  0  B,  parabolic,  and  straight  in 
the  parts,  M  A,  and  B  N. 

If  the  two  cables  are  firmly 
united  at  A  and  B,  their  intersection,  and  if  the  space  comprised  be- 
tween the  parabolas,  A  0  B  and  A  P  B,  is  exaptly  filled  by  a  rigid  span- 
dril,  such  as  a  o  b  p,  and  the  points  A  and  B  are  secured  to  the  towers 
by  horizontal  guys,  a  c  and  B  d,  the  points,  a,  b,  are  in  an  invariable 
position ;  for  when  the  first  tends  to  approach  or  recede  from  the  ad- 
joining abutment,  s,  the  invariable  form  of  the  fish-bellied  spandril, 
A  0  b  P,  determines  a  second  inverse  motion  in  respect  to  the  opposite 
abutment  v;  every  displacement  of  the  points  A,  B,  exacts  the  reced- 
ing of  one  of  them  from  its  adjoining  abutment,  an  impossibility,  since 
the  first  of  these  points  is  retained  by  the  two  inextensible  rods,  G  A, 
and  M  A,  and  the  other  by  the  two  rods,  B  d,  and  B  K« 

The  fish-belly  being  invariable  in  form  and  position,  the  portion  of 
the  platform  directly  attached  to  the  arc,  A  p  B,  is  in  a  similar  condi- 
tion, however  little  the  counter  cable  may  be  secured  to  the  platform 
at  the  points,  T  and  n. 

As  to  the  invariable  form  of  the  platform  in  the  parts,  8  T  and  u  v, 
it  may  be  attained  by  connecting  the  ends  of  the  beam  with  the  cables, 
Q  A  and  B  R,  by  vertical  wrought  iron  rods,  a  i,  of  a  certain  rigidity, 
with  symmetrical  oblique  wire  rods  each  side  of  the  vertical,  bound 
together  with  straight  rods  at  their  points  of  crossing.  The  invaria- 
bilitv  is  also  greatly  increased  by  connecting  with  the  platform  the 
pendent  rods,  of  V^  required  for  supporting  the  counter  cable,  and  for 
holding  straight  the  portions  M  A  and  b  k. 

Thus  the  efficiency  of  this  system  rests  solely  upon  the  unchanffe- 
able  form  and  position  of  the  fish-belly,  and  of  the  portions  of  the 
platform  not  directly  secured  to  it ;  it  exacts,  1st,  the  crossing  and 
connexion  of  the  suspension  cables  with  the  counter  cables ;  2d,  the 
use  of  horiioatal  guys  fastened  in  the  abutments ;  8d,  the  establish* 
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ment  of  obliqae  rods,  constitatiug  with  the  bridge  rods  an  unchange- 
able trellis  work. 

The  most  of  these  conditions  cannot  be  realized  for  the  Roche-Ber- 
nard bridge  without  difficulties  and  injury  to  the  appearance  of  this 
beautiful  monument,  and  a  trial  of  this  system  was  never  entertained 
a  single  instant. 

Counter  Cable  resting  upon  the  Ends  of  the  Beams. — Another 
method,  which  has  already  been  applied  to  several  suspension  bridges 
in  France  and  England,  consists  of  a  safety  cable,  a  kind  of  counter 
cable,  solidly  secured  to  the  abutments  at  the  level  of  the  platform, 
and  resting  upon  the  ends  of  the  beams. .     * 

Such  a  cable  increases  the  rigidity,  but  does  not  completely  prevent 
the  oscillations  of  the  platform,  though  it  may  diminish  their  ampli- 
tude, especially  if  there  is  a  certain  length  given  to  the  sagitta  of 
curve. 

If  a  point,  9»,  of  the  platform  lowers  by  the  effect  of  a  surcharge, 
the  element  of  suspension,  j9,  also  descends ;  consequently,  the  cable 
changes  its  form,  and  the  point 
9,  corresponding  with  the  point 
p  (Fig.  9),  tends  to  rise ;  but 
as  the  counter  cable  remains 
stiff  at  n,  and  presses  strongly 
upon  the  platform,  it  is  opposed 
to  the  motion  of  the  point,  q. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
surcharge  ceases  to  act,  the 
point,  m,  returns  to  its  initial 

position,  and  can  only  surpass  it  a  small  quantity,  since  the  counter 
cable  on  returning  to  its  first  position  acts  so  much  the  more  ener- 
getically upon  the  platform  at  the  point,  m,  as  it  has  experienced  a 
greater  than  the  normal  tension,  by  reasqn  of  the  reaction,  which 
determines  the  tendency  of  the  point,  n^  to  rise  at  the  same  time  with 
the  point,  q. 

Thus,  the  acquired  velocity  of  the  point,  m,  if  not  destroyed,  is  at 
least  diminished  by  the  resistance  of  the  counter  cable;  consequently, 
the  amplitude  and  duration  of  the  oscillations  become  much  less,  and 
as  the  m  viva  developed  in  the  suspended  mass  is  neutralized  almost 
immediately,  the  disturbing  cause  may  be  renewed,  even  at  short  in- 
tervals, without  causing  a  serious  displacement  of  the  platform. 

This  method  is  especially  effective  against  the  action  of  the  wind ; 
it  evidently  prevents  the  lifting  en  masse;  it  opposes  and  so  arrests 
promptly  the  partial  oscillations,  and  wholly  prevents  tumultuous 
movements  and  the  disorder  natural  to  a  system  which  offers  no  op- 
position to  an  aqcumulation  of  vis  viva  imparted  by  an  incessant  cause, 
and  producing  by  a  series  of  uninterrupted  oscillations,  terrible  shocks 
-which  cannot  be  resisted. 

That  this  method  may  produce  satisfactory  results,  it  is  important 
that  it  should  have  strength  enough  to  contend  against  the  most  vio- 
lent winds;  the  counter  cable  most  therefore  be  made  of  a  great  many 
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wires,  as  the  sagitta  of  tlie  curve  equal  to  the  convezity  of  the  plai^ 
form,  is  very  small  compared  with  the  span^  and  as  their  tensions  on 
the  rising  of  the  platform  are  inversely  proportional  to  this  rise. 

Various  reasons  forbid  the  application  of  this  system  to  the  bridge. 
It  would  have  been  necessary  to  establish  the  mooring  points  in  the 
piers  of  the  porches,  which  would  be  attended  with  the  inconvenience 
already  indicated  in  the  method  of  M.  Leblanc. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  points  would  have  to  be  at  least  2  ft.  above 
the  platform  at  its  origin,  and  thus  the  rise  of  the  curve  of  these 
cables  would  only  be  4-26  ft.  — 1-96  ft.  =  2*8  ft. ;  so  that  very  small 
variations  of  temperature  would  produce  a  marked  increase  in  length 
of  sagitta,  by  which  the  efficiency  of  the  method  would  be  much  di- 
minished. 

Finally,  on  account  of  the  position  of  the  mooring  points,  the  safety 
cables  could  not  rest  upon  the  first  twenty  beams,  and  so  the  results 
would  be  incomplete. 

Counter  Cable  below  the  Platform, — The  combination  finally  adopted 
differed  but  little  from  the  preceding,  but  is  much  more  satisfactory ; 
it  consists  in  placing  the  safety  or  counter  cable  below  the  platform, 
and  securing  it  to  the  ends  of  the  beams  by  rigid  rods.  In  this  poai* 
tion  it  would  produce  an  effect  similar  to  that  of  a  cable  resting  upoa 
the  ends  of  the  beams. 

Thus,  when  the  point,  m,  of  the  platform  (Fig.  10)  is  lowered,  the 

point,  p,  of  the  counter  cable 
will  fall,  being  deprived  of  its 
support;  but  the  portion,  izd^ 
of  the  curve  will  not  change 
its  form.  Therefore,  when  the 
point,  %y  of  the  suspension  ca- 
ble, corresponding  to  the  point 
r,  tends  to  rise,  it  will  be  op- 
posed by  the  resistance  of  the 
element,  z^  which  cannot  rise, 
but  by  a  total  change  of  the 
counter  cable,  a  difficult  matter 
on  account  of  its  length  and  its  weight.* 

When,  by  any  cause,  oscillations  occur  in  the  platform,  the  resist* 
ance  of  the  counter  cable  will  arrest  their  development,  and  prevent 
an  amplitude  sufficient  to  impair  the  framings  of  carpentry. 

The  movements  of  suspension  being  thus  thwarted  at  each  instant, 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  mass  can  never  acquire  a  great  velocity 
nor  be  much  displaced ;  consequently,  there  is  no  fear  of  shocks  aris- 
ing from  the  accumulation  of  vis  viva^  or  of  a  repetition  of  the  acci- 
dent which  befell  the  Roche-Bernard  bridge. 

The  efficiency  of  the  system  in  question  being  so  much  the  greater 
as  the  changes  in  the  counter  cable,  from  dilation  or  extension  of  the 

*  There  ft  a  d((fri«iic«  In  the  rvactlons  of  the  counter  and  stupenalon  cablee,  the  latter  bearing  a  perOMir- 
MBt  load,  while  the  othere  are  simply  supported,  and  the  eqnllibrlani  of  the  latter  dnpends  apcm  ta*  tan- 
•Ions  to  whidi  the/  are  gultfectedi  and  that  of  the  former  onl^  upon  the  lamobUi^  of  the  platform. 
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wires,  are  less  prominent,  it  is  essential  to  give  a  good  length  to  the 
aagitta. 

Without  prejudice  to  the  navigation  of  the  Yilaine,  it  could  be  set 
at  25  ft.  Moreover,  to  increase  the  rigidity  of  the  system,  the  moor- 
ing points  of  the  counter  cables  are  set  outside  of  the  vertical  planes 
Sassing  through  the  ends  of  the  beams ;  so  that  the  curve  described 
y  each  of  them  is  projected  horizontally  in  a  curve  line,  with  a  sa- 
gitta  of  6-5  ft. 

This  secures  against  horizontal  movements  which  the  wind  tends  to 
impart  to  the  platform. 

Various  provisions, — The  administration  prescribed  placing  under 
the  platform  a  course  of  substrin^ers,  7*8  ins.  by  8*6  ins.  square,  cor* 
responding  with  the  interior  strmgers  of  the  side  walks,  firmly  con- 
nected with  the  lat);er  and  the  suspension  beams,  either  by  bolts  or 
loops. 

It  further  decided  to  h^ve  the  ends  of  the  platform  invariably  fixed 
to  the  towers.  This  was  done  by  bolting  the  four  first  beams  of  each 
side,  as  well  as  their  corresponding  stringers,  upon  two  strong  pieces 
of  oak,  made  fast  to  the  masonry  at  the  level  of  the  torus  of  the  base 
of  the  towers. 

To  prevent  the  beams  from  slipping  out  of  their  stirrups,  there  was 
placed  at  each  end,  in  the  rear  of  the  latter,  a  horizontal  pin,  passing 
through  and  projecting  2  inches  upon  their  side  faces. 

Change  in  System  of  Mooring  Cables. — The  dispositions  adopted  by 
the  Chief  Engineer,  Leblanc,  for  mooring  the  cables,  were  so  defective 
that  he  was  the  first  to  point  out  their  principal  unfitness. 

Without  following  the  details,  suffice  it  to  say,. that  though  in  point 
of  solidity  M.  Leblanc  had  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  yet  the  advan- 
tages in  this  respect  were  completely  annulled  by  the  conditions  of  its 
application,  and  beside  the  radical  faults  pointed  out  by  this  engineer, 
it  was  attended  with  other  serious  inconveniences.  Thus,  in  the  part 
where  the  mooring  cables  are  inflected  to  penetrate  the  vertical  pits, 
they  spread  out  in  sheets  4^  feet  wide,  so  near  the  bottom  and  sides  of 
the  tunnels  as  to  leave  no  room  for  introducing  the  arm.  Between  this 
point  and  that  of  the  union  of  the  retaining  with  the  mooring  bundles, 
forming  two  layers,  one  above  the  other,  they  were  close  to  the  ground, 
and  so  the  entrance  to  the  covering  pedestals,  as  well  as  to  the  vertical 
wells,  was  inaccessible,  for  the,  wide  sheets  occupied  the  whole  width 
of  the  gallery,  so  much  so  that  it  became  necessary,  for  preventing 
friction,  to  separate  them  from  the  masonry  by  wooden  wedges.  To 
this  we  must  add  the  constant  strife  against  the  filtering  water  of  the 
rock  clifis,  where  recourse  was  had  to  various  expedients,  such  as  ce- 
ment packing,  side  draining,  and  plank  roofing. 

These  means,  devised  mostly  by  the  keeper  of  the  bridge,  were  not 
suflicient  to  protect  the  wires  from  the  effects  of  moisture,  and  for  a 
long  time  all  the  accessible  parts  were  covered  with  putty  and  greasy 
substances,  which,  annually  renewed,  ended  by  forming  a  thick  and 
nearly  impermeable  layer.  Unfortunately,  this  coating  could  not  be 
applied  to  the  under  side  of  the  sheetings,  nor  upon  the  portions 
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buried  in  the  mooring  wells,  precisely  where  it  was  most  needed,  and 
where  the  wires  were  directly  exposed  to  the  oozing  of  water,  or  mois- 
ture of  the  ground. 

Such  a  state  of  things  caused  much  uneasiness,  and  the  upper  ad- 
ministration  were  urgently  solicited  to  provide  a  prompt  and  energetic 
remedy  against  an  evil  which  time  would  aggravate ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose proposals  were  made  for  the  construction  of  new  galleries,  and  for 
the  repairs  and  removal  of  the  mooring  cables  on  each  bank.  In  fur- 
therance of  these  proposals  it  was  stated,  that  there  was  an  utter  igno- 
rance of  the  state  of  the  wires  in  the  mooring  bundles,  as  certain  parts 
had  never  been  visited  since  they  were  put  in  place,  while  there  was 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  a  great  number  had  been  attacked  by  rust. 

Before  acting  upon  these  proposals,  the  Council  recommended  an 
inspection  of  the  cables,  to  be  well  assured  of  the  degree  of  solidity  of 
their  various  parts.  As  the  suspension  and  retaining  cables  as  far  as 
the  entrance  to  the  pedestals  had  been  carefully  examined  after  the 
fall  of  the  bridge,  when  free  from  all  load,  they  could  be  unligatured, 
opened,  and  separated,  and  as  it  had  been  proved  that  all  the  strands 
were  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  the  inspection  was  limited  to  the 
mooring  cables  proper. 

After  taking  off  completely  the  continuous  ligature  enveloping  the 
horizontal  part  in  the  cross  gallery  connecting  the  two  vertical  wells, 
hard  wood  wedges  were  driven  in  at  different  points,  and  the  wires 
were  held  apart,  so  as  to  see  to  the  centre  of  the  cables.  Marked 
traces  of  rust  were  found  throughout.  Especially  near  the  pillow 
blocks,  at  the  rounding  of  the  corners,  the  wires  were'  much  altered, 
and  there  were  found  small  reservoirs  of  water  discolored  with  oxide 
of  iron.  This  water,  which  was  probably  introduced  in  a  state  of  vapor 
through  the  voids  of  the  strands,  could  not  have  accumulated  at  these 
points  without  having  traversed  the  vertical  parts.  It  was  natural, 
therefore,  to  suppose  that  the  latter,  which  were  directly  exposed  to 
the  oozings  and  drops  from  the  galleries,  were  also  injured. 

In  the  wide  sheets  which  formed  the  cables  on  their  entrance  to  the 
mooring  wells,  the  wires,  though  marked  with  rust  at  many  points, 
were  in  general  much  better  preserved,  much  drier,  from  being  better 
ventilated,  and  from  being  without  ligatures  and  a  greasy  envelope, 
and  so  allowing  the  water  which  reached  them  to  pass  off  along  them* 

To  satisfy  the  prescriptions  of  the  administration,  it  remained  to 
ascertain  whether  the  suspension  and  mooring  wires  had  lost  any  part 
of  their  relative  or  absolute  strength. 

This  question  was  settled  by  many  trials  of  their  resistance,  and  by 
a  comparison  made  with  that  assigned  by  the  Chief  Engineer  upon  the 
construction  of  the  bridge. 

As  for  the  suspension  cables,  experiments  were  made  upon  wires  of 
strands  broken  by  extreme  tension,  or  worn  by  the  friction  of  the  snp* 
porting  yokes.  These  strands,  with  the  exception  of  those  which  had 
shrunk,  having  been  changed,  either  by  a  loss  of  fibrous  texture  or 
from  the  exterior  fibres  beine  bruised  or  cut,  the  measure  of  their 
strength  may  be  regarded  as  the  inferior  limit  of  the  intact  wires. 
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Some  trials  were  made  upon  strands  of  suspension  cables,  near  the 
TOpporting  rollers,  where  the  permanent  tension  is  the  greatest ;  thus 
all  the  experiments  being  made  upon  wires  in  the  most  unfavorable 
condition,  their  resisting  tension  may  be  considered  as  a  minimum  of 
the  mean  strength  of  all  the  strands  of  the  suspension  cables. 

The  results  of  these  trials  show : 

IstJ  That  the  resistance  per  '00155  square  inches  of  section  was 
172*62  lbs.  for  34  strands  of  broken  wires,  stretched  or  worn  by  the 
rod  Tokes ;  155-95  lbs.  for  8  strands  near  supporting  rollers. 

2a.  That  the  mean  resistance  for  the  42  trials  was  155*15  lbs. 

8d.  That  the  mean  section  of  the  wires  experimented  upon  was  *014 
square  inches. 

In  the  description  of  the  Roche-Bernard  bridge,  M.  Leblanc  attri- 
buting to  the  wires  a  mean  resistance  of  167*62  lbs.,  the  loss  of  strength 
would  seem  to  be  12*47  lbs.  This  result  would  appear  to  be  too  great, 
and  could  not  be  accepted  without  verification ;  and  on  an  examination 
it  was  found  that  M.  Leblanc  had  committed  an  error,  and  that  the 
primitive  force  was  below  167  lbs. 

Without  enumerating  the  calculations,  it  would  seem  that  the  pri- 
mitive resistance  should  be  set  at  158*79  lbs.,  and  that  the  loss  of  force 
since  the  construction  of  the  bridge  did  not  exceed  (2  kil.  per  mille. 
square  or)  2846  lbs.  per  square  inch« 

It  was  thought  that  these  changes  were  due  to  the  molecular  condi- 
tion of  the  wires,  arising  on  the  one  hand  from  the  influence  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  on  the  other  to  the  permanent  work,  and  continual 
vibrations  of  the  cables. 

Losi  of  Force  in  Mooring  Cables, — To  arrive  at  the  degree  of  change 
in  these  parts,  trials  were  made  upon  16  strands  much  injured  by  rust, 
and  upon  12  strands  in  good  order  taken  from  the  sheets  near  the 
entrance  of  the  pits.  The  latter  at  the  moment  of  rupture  supported 
a  tension  of  154*38  lbs.  per  *00155  square  inch,  while  the  other  broke 
under  a  tension  of  148*51  lbs.,  a  loss  of  10*28  lbs.  per  section  of  *00155 
square  inches. 

This  notable  diminution  of  relative  force  arises  solely  from  the 
change  of  primitive  tenacity  by  the  rust.  As  for  the  absolute  loss  of 
force,  resulting  from  the  disappearance  of  material  consumed  by  rust, 
it  was  scarcely  appreciable,  for  the  mean  section  in  good  order  was 
'013779  square  inches,  and  that  of  the  rusted  was  *018783  sq.  inches, 
or  4*76  lbs.  per  strand. 

Consequently  the  presence  of  moisture  had  changed  the  molecular 
condition  of  the  wires  so  much,  that  the  absolute  force  of  some  was 
reduced  91*37  lbs.      . 

These  results  could  not  fail  to  be  alarming.  It  was  fair  to  suppose 
that  a  third  of  the  wires  of  the  mooring  cables,  were  in  a  similar  con- 
dition, and  so  it  was  feared  that  the  resistance  of  the  cables  might  be 

diminished  ^  X  91*37  =  170,567  pounds. 

This  figure  was  a  potent  argument  in  favor  of  the  project,  and  would 
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alone  have  sufficed  for  its  adoption,  even  if  another  circnmBtaiioe  liad 
not  called  for  the  enlargement  of  the  galleries  and  the  moving  of  the 
mooring  cables. 

The  establishment,  first  ordered,  of  a  counter  cable,  and  a  coarse  of 
stringers  under  each  side  of  the  platform,  would  increase  the  weight  of 
the  suspension  by  72,600  pounds,  and  the  wires,  even  in  the  parts 
which  were  not  to  be  repaired,  having  lost  a  portion  of  their  primitive 
force,  the  permanent  work  to  which  they  would  be  subject  in  these 
new  conditions,  would  have  exceeded  the  limit  of  12  kd.  per  mille. 
square  of  section  (17,075  lbs.  per  square  inch),  firet  assigned  them. 
The  administration,  therefore,  decided  that  there  should  be  a  third 
cable  upon  each  head  of  the  bridge,  which  should  bear  one*third  of  the 
suspension  rods*  Now  the  old  galleries  being  completelv  occupied  by 
the  spreadings  of  the  primitive  cables,  where  the  retaining  bundles 
are  joined  with  the  mooring,  it  was  of  course  impossible  to  introduce 
the  new  cables ;  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  radically  change  the  dis- 
positions and  dimensions  of  these  galleries,  and  to  give  another  form 
and  direction  to  the  mooring  bundles,  that  is  to  say,  to  execute  the 
different  works  proposed,  but  founded  upon  wholly  different  considera- 
tions. So  that,  to  resume,  independently  of  the  reconstruction  of  the 
platform,  there  were  three  operations,  to  wit : 

Ist.  The  enlargement  of  the  galleries,  and  change  in  the  system  of 
mooring  cables. 

2d.  The  establishment  upon  each  head  of  the  bridge  of  a  third  sus- 
pension cable. 

3d.  The  instalment  of  two  safety  cables,  bound  to  the  ends  of  the 
beams  by  rigid  rods. 

These  operations  will  be  described  in  Part  XL 

(To  be  Contioaed.) 
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Strength  of  Materials :  Deduced  from  the  latest  experiments  of  Bar- 
low, Buchanan,  Fairbairn,  Hodgkinson,  Stephenson,  Major  Wade, 
U.  S.  Ordnance  Corps,  and  others.  By  Chas.  H.  Haswbll,  Civil 
and  Marine  Engineer. 

No-  4. 

(CootiDued  from  pyetfe  43.) 

GiRDBBS,  Beams,  Liktbls,  &c. 

The  7Van$ver9e  or  Lateral  Strength  of  any  GHrdery  Beamy  Bres- 
tummer^  Lintel,  ^c,  ^c,  is  in  proportion  to  the  product,  of  its  breadth 
and  the  square  of  its  depth,  and  also  to  the  area  of  its  cross  section. 

The  best  form  of  section  for  Cast  Iron  girders  or  beams,  Ac.,  is 
deduced  from  the  experiments  of  Mr.  E.  Hodgkinson,  and  such  as 
have  this  form  of  section  (x)  are  known  as  Hodgkinson's. 

The  rule  deduced  from  his  experiments,  directs  as  follows : — ^Area 
of  bottom  flanch,  six  times  that  of  the  top  flanch.  Flanches  connected 
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by  a  thin  vertical  web,  only  sufficiently  thick  to  have  the  reqtusite 
lateral  stiffness,  and  tapering  both  upwards  and  downwards  from  the 
neutral  axis,  and  in  order  to  set  aside  the  risk  of  an  imperfect  casting, 
by  any  great  disproportion  between  the  web  and  the  flanches,  it  shomd 
be  tapered  so  as  to  connect  with  them  with  a  thickness  corresponding 
to  that  of  the  flanch. 

When  Girders  are  subjected  to  impulses,  and  are  used  to  sustain 
Vibrating  loads,  as  in  bridges,  &c.,  the  best  proportion  between  the 
top  and  bottom  flanch,  is  as  one  to  four,  as  a  general  rule,  they  should 
be  as  narrow  and  deep  as  practicable,  and  should  never  be  deflected  to 
more  than  one  five-hundredth  of  their  length. 

In  Public  Halls,  Churches,  and  Buildings  where  the  weight  of  peo* 
pie  alone  are  to  be  provided  for,  an  estimate  of  175  pounds  per  square 
foot  of  floor  surface  is  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  weight  of  flooring 
and  the  load  upon  it. 

In  Store  Houses  and  Factories,  the  weight  to  be  provided  for,  should 
be  estimated  at  that,  which  may  at  any  time  be  placed  thereon,  or 
which  at  any  time  may  bear  upon  any  portion  of  their  floors :  the 
usual  allowance,  however,  is  for  a  weight  of  280  pounds  per  square 
foot  of  floor  surface. 

In  all  uses,  such  as  in  buildings  and  bridges,  where  the  structure  is 
exposed  to  sudden  impulses,  the  load  or  stress  to  be  sustained,  should 
not  exceed  from  one-fifth  to  one-sixth  of  the  breaking  weight  of  the 
material  employed,  but  when  the  load  is  uniform  or  quiescent,  it  may 
be  increased  to  one-third  and  one-fourth  of  the  breaking  weight. 

An  open  web  girder  or  beam,  &e.,  is  to  be  estimated  in  its  resistance, 
on  the  same  principle  as  if  it  had  a  solid  web.  In  cast  metals,  allow- 
ance is  to  be  made  for  the  loss  of  strength  due  to  the  unequal  contrac- 
tion in  cooling  of  the  web  and  flanches. 

In  cast  iron,  the  mean  resistance  to  crushing  or  compression  and 
extension,  are  as  5*5  to  1,  and  in  wrought  iron,  as  12  to  23 ;  hence 
the  mass  of  metal  below  the  neutral  axis,  will  be  greatest  in  these 
proportions,  when  the  stress  is  intermediate  between  the  ends  or  sup- 
ports of  the  guides,  &c. 

Wooden  Crirders  or  Beams,  when  sawed  in  two  or  more  pieces,  and 
slips  are  set  between  them,  and  the  whole  bolted  together,  are  made 
Btiffer  by  the  operation  and  are  rendered  less  liable  to  decay. 

Girders  cast  with  a  face  up  are  stronger  than  when  cast  on  a  side, 
in  the  proportion  of  1  to  *959,  and  they  are  strongest  also,  when  cast 
with  the  broadest  flanch  up. 

The  following  results  of  the  resistances  of  metals  will  show  how  the 
material  should  be  distributed,  in  order  to  obtain  the  maximum  of 
Btrength  with  the  minimum  of  material : 

To  Tension.        To  Crashing. 
Wrought  Iron,  •  •  38  tons.  12  tons. 

Copper,  •  .  .         16     "  3     " 

r.    •  T  C      8    «  61     •« 

Cast  Iron,      •  •  •  >      8    "  87    «* 

Seneej  In  a  wrought  iron  beam,  the  upper  flanch  should  be  as  23  to 
12,  or  2  to  1. 
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.  The  beet  iron  has  the  greatest  tensile  strength,  and  the  least  com- 
pressive or  crushing. 

The  relative  strength  of  girders  or  beams,  cast  vertical  or  horizon- 
tal, is  as  536  to  514,  or  as  1  to  '96. 

The  outline  of  a  girder  or  beam,  both  in  depth  and  width  of  bottom 
flanch,  may  be  reduced  from  the  required  dimensions  in  the  middle,  or 
at  the  end,  as  the  case  may  be,  at  points  intermediate  between  the 
centre  and  supports,  or  end  and  fulcrum,  to  correspond  to  the  weight 
or  stress  to  be  borne. 

When  the  Top  flanch,  the  thickness  of  the  web,  the  length  and  the 
depth  are  unaltered,  the  web  being  thin,  the  strength  of  the  girder  or 
beam,  is  nearly  in  p^'oportion  to  the  area  of  the  bottom  flanch.  (See 
Enquiry  of  Samuel  Hughes,  G.  £.,  &c.,  Artizan,  pp.  148-9.) 
.  The  most  economical  constructions  of  Girders  or  Beams,  with  refer- 
ence to  attaining  the  greatest  strength,  with  the  least  material,  are  as 
follows : — The  outline  of  their  top,  bottom,  and  sides,  should  be  a  curve 
of  various  forms,  according  as  the  breadth  throughout  is  equal,  or  the 
depth  throughout  is  equal,  and  as  the  girder  or  beam  is  loaded  only  at 
one  end,  or  in  the  middle,  or  uniformly  throughout. 

When  the  CHrder  or  Beam  i%  Fixed  at  one  Und,  and  Loaded  at  the 
other. 

1.  When  the  Depth  is  uniform  throtighorU  the  entire  length. 

The  depth  being  uniform :  The  section  at  every  point  must  be  in 
proportion  to  the  product  of  the  lengthy  breadth^  and  square  of  the 
depths  and  as  the.  square  of  the  depth  is  in  every  point  the  same,  the 
breadth  must  vary  directly  as  the  length,  consequently,  each  side  of 
the  beam  must  be  a  vertical  plane,  tapering  gradually  to  the  end. 

2.  When  the  Breadth  is  uniform  throughout  the  entire  length* 

The  breadth  being  uniform :  The  depth  must  vary  as  the  square  root 
of  the  length :  hence  the  upper  or  lower  sides,  or  both,  must  be  deter- 
mined by  a  parabolic  curve. 

'  3.  Wlien  the  section  at  every  point  is  similar^  that  is,  a  Circle,  an 
Ellipse^  a  Square^  or  a  Rectangle^  the  sides  of  which  bear  afixedpro^ 
portion  to  each  other* 

,  The  section  at  every  point,  being  a  regular  figure :  For  a  circle,  the 
diameter  at  every  point  must  be  as  the  cuie  root  of  the  lengthy  and  for 
an  ellipse,  or  a  rectangle,  the  breadth  and  depth  must  vary  as  the  cube 
root  of  the  length. 

When  the  Girder  or  Beam  is  Fixed  at  one  End,  and  Loaded  uni- 
formly throughout  its  Length. 

1.   When  the  Depth  is  uniform  throughout  its  entire  length. 
The  depth  being  uniform :  The  breadth  must  increase  as  the  square 
of  the  length. 

'  2.  When  the  Breadth  is  uniform  throughout  its  entire  length. 
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The  breadth  being  nniform :  The  depth  will  vary  directly  as  the 
length. 

3.  When  the  Section  at  every  point  is  similarj  as  a  Circle,  Ellipse, 
Square^  and  Rectangle. 

The  Section  at  every  point  being  a  regular  figure :  The  cube  of  the 
depth  must  be  in  the  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  length. 

When  the  Qirder  or  Beam  is  Supported  at  Both  Ends, 
1.   When  Loaded  in  the  middle. 

The  constant  of  the  beam,  or  the  product  of  the  breadth  and  the 
square  of  the  depth,  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  the 
nearest  support ;  consequently,  whether  the  lines  forming  the  beam 
are  straight  or  curved,  they  meet  in  the  centre,  and  of  course  the  two 
halves  are  alike. 

The  beam,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  half  the  length, 
the  supported  end  corresponding  with  the  free  end  in  the  case  of 
beams  one  end  being  fixed  and  the  middle  of  the  beams  similarly  cor- 
respond with  the  fixed  end. 

1.  When  the  Depth  is  uniform  throughout. 

The  depth  being  equal :  The  Breadth  must  be  in  the  ratio  of  the 
length. 

2.  When  the  Breadth  is  uniform  throughout. 

The  breadth  being  uniform :  The  Depth  will  vary  as  the  square  root 
of  the  length, 

8.  When  the  Section  at  every  point  is  Similar,  as  a  Circle,  Ellipse, 
Square,  and  Rectangle. 

The  section  at  every  point  being  a  regular  figure :  The  cule  of  the 
depth  will  be,  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  supported  end. 

When  the  Qirder  or  Beam  is  Supported  at  Both  Ends  and  Loaded 
uniformly  throughout  its  length. 

1.  When  the  Depth  is  uniform. 

The  depth  being  uniform:  The  breadthmW  be  as  the  product  of  the 
length  of  the  beam,  and  the  length  of  it  on  one  side  of  the  given  point, 
less  the  square  of  the  length  on  one  side  of  the  given  point. 

2.  When  the  Breadth  is  uniform. 

The  breadth  hieing  uniform :  The  depth  will  be  as  the  square  root  of 
'  the  product  of  the  length  of  the  beam,  and  the  length  of  it  on  one  side  of 
the  given  point,  less  the  square  of  the  length  on  one  side  of  the  given 
point. 

8.  When  the  Section  at  every  point  is  similar,  as  a  Circle,  Ellipse, 
Square,  and  Rectangle. 

The  section  at  every  point  being  a  regular  figure :  The  cube  of  the 
depth,  will  be  as  the  product  of  the  length  of  the  beam,  and  the  length 
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of  it  on  one  nde  of  the  given  pointy  Uss  the  equate  of  the  length  on  one 
eide  of  the  given  point. 

General  Deductions  from  the  Experiments  of  Stephenson^  Fairbaim^ 
Cubitty  MugheSj  ^c. 

Fairbairn  shows  in  his  experiments  that  with  a  stress  of  abont 
12,820  lbs.  per  square  inch  on  cast  iron,  and  28,000  lbs.  on  wrought 
iron,  the  sets  and  elongations  are  nearly  equal  to  each  other. 

A  Cast  Iron  beam  will  be  bent  to  one-third  of  its  breaking  weight, 
if  the  load  is  laid  on  gradually,  and  one-sixth  of  it,  if  laid  on  at  once, 
will  produce  the  same  effect,  if  the  weight  of  the  beam  is  small  com- 
pared with  the  weight  laid  on. 

Jlencej  Beams  of  cast  iron  should  be  made  capable  of  bearing  more 
than  six  times  the  greatest  weight  which  will  be  laid  upon  them. 

In  Wrought  Iron  beams,  the  upper  flanch  should  be  larger  than  the 
lower,  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  1.  The  breaking  weights  in  similar  beams 
are  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  their  like  linear  dimensions.  That 
is,  the  breaking  weights  of  beams  are  found  by  multiplying  together 
the  area  of  their  section,  their  depth,  and  a  constant^  determined  from 
experiment  on  beams  of  the  particular  form  under  investigation,  and 
dividing  the  product  by  the  distance  between  the  supports. 

Cast  and  wrought  iron  beams,  having  similar  resistances,  have 
weights  nearly  as  2-44  to  1, 

The  range  of  the  comparative  strength  of  girders,  of  the  same 
depth,  having  a  top  and  bottom  flanch,  and  those  having  bottom  flanch 
alone,  is  from  having  but  a  little  area  of  bottom  flanch  to  a  large  pro- 
portion of  it,  from  less  than  one-half  to  one-quarter  greater  strength. 

A  box  beam,  or  girder,  constructed  of  plates  of  wrought  iron,  com- 
pared to  a  single  rib  and  flanched  beam  X,  of  equal  weights,  has  a 
resistance  as  100  to  93. 

The  resistance  of  beams,  or  girders,  where  the  depth  is  greater 
than  their  breadth,  when  supported  at  top,  is  much  increased.  In 
some  cases,  the  difference  is  fully  one-third. 

When  a  beam  is  of  equal  thickness  throughout  its  depth,  the  curve 
should  be  an  ellipse,  to  enable  it  to  support  a  uniform  load  with  equal 
resistance  in  every  part ;  and  if  the  beam  is  an  open  one,  the  curve 
of  equilibrium,  for  a  uniform  load,  should  be  that  of  a  parabola. 
Hence,  when  the  middle  portion  is  not  wholly  removed,  the  curve 
should  be  a  compound  of  an  ellipse  and  a  parabola,  approaching  nearer 
to  the  latter  as  the  middle  part  is  decreased. 

Girders  of  Cast  Iron,  up  to  a  span  of  40  feet,  are  cheaper  than  of 
wrought  iron. 

Cast  iron  beams  and  girders  should  not  be  loaded  to  exceed  one- 
fifth  of  their  breaking  weight,  and  when  the  strain  is  attended  with 
concussion  and  vibration,  this  proportion  must  be  increased,  and  they 
should  not  be  subjected  to  a  deflection  exceeding  the  '05ths  of  their 
length,  or  to  a  test  much  exceeding  the  greatest  stress  to  which  they 
are  to  be  subjected. 

Simple  cast  iron  girders  may  be  made  50  feet  in  length,  and  the 
best  form  is  that  of  Hodgkinson :  when  subjected  to  a  fixed  load,  the 
flanch  should  be  as  1  to  6,  and  when  to  a  concussion,  &c.,  as  1  to  4« 
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The  forms  of  girders  for  spaces  exceeding  the  limit  of  those  of 
simple  cast  iron,  are  various ;  the  principal  ones  adopted  are  those  of 
the  straight  or  arched  cast  iron  girders  in  separate  pieces,  and  bolted 
together,  the  trussed,  the  bow  string,  and  the  wrought  iron  box  and 
tubular. 

The  Straight  or  Arched  girder  is  formed  of  separate  castings,  and 
is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  bolts  of  connexion  for  its  strength. 

The  IVussed  or  Bow  String  girder  is  made  of  separate  castings  on 
a  single  piece,  and  its  strength  depends,  other  than  upon  the  depth  or 
area  of  it,  upon  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  tension,  or  initial  strain, 
upon  the  wrought  iron  truss. 

The  Box  or  Tubular  girders  are  made  of  wrought  iron,  and  are 
best  constructed  with  cast  iron  tops,  in  order  the  best  to  resist  com* 
pression :  this  form  of  girder  is  best  adapted  (o  aflford  lateral  stiffness. 

Floor  Bbams,  Girders,  kc. 

The  condition  of  the  stress  borne  by  a  Floor  Beam  is  that  of  a 
beam  supported  at  both  ends  and  uniformly  loaded ;  but  from  the  ir^ 
regularity  in  its  loading  and  unloading,  and  from  the  necessity  of  its 
possessing  great  rigidity,  it  is  impracticable  to  estimate  its  oapaoitj 
other  than  as  a  beam,  having  the  weight  borne  upon  the  middle  of  its 
length. 

To  Ascertain  the  Depth  of  a  Floor  Beam^  the  Length  and  Breadth 
being  Criven. 

When  the  distance  between  the  Centres  of  the  Beam  is  One  Foot. 

Rule. — Divide  the  product  of  the  square  of  the  length  in  feet  and 
the  weight  to  be  borne  in  pounds  per  square  foot  of  floor,  by  the  pro- 
duct of  four  times  the  breadth  and  the  value  of  the  material  from  the 
preceding  table  (page  387),  and  the  square  root  of  the  quotient  will 
give  the  depth  of  the  beam,  in  inches. 

EZ1.VPLI. — A  white  pine  beam  is  2  inches  wide  and  IS  feet  in  leng^th  between  the 
supporU;  what  shoald  be  the  depth  of  it  to  support  a  weight  of  175  lbs.  per  square 
foot? 

/      ^      °  ss  105,    and  ^105  «  10-85  tut. 
»X*X30 

When  the  Distance  between  the  Centres  of  the  Beam  is  greater  or 
less  than  one  foot. 

Rule. — Divide  the  product  of  the  square  of  the  depth  for  a  beam, 
when  the  distance  between  the  centres  is  onefootj  by  the  distance  ffiven 
in  inches  by  12,  and  the  square  root  of  the  quotient  will  give  the  depth 
of  the  beam  in  inches. 

Example. — ^Assume  the  beam  in  the  preceding  case  to  be  set  15 
inches  from  the  centres  of  its  adjoining  beams ;  what  should  be  its 
depth? 

10'25>X15  ^  jgj.gg^    ^^^  ^181-25  -.  11-45  ins. 

Headers  and  Trimmer  Beams. — The  conditions  of  the  stress  borne 
or  to  be  provided  for  by  them,  in  floors,  are  as  follows : 
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ffeadert  or  Trimmers — Support  one-half  of  the  weight  of  and  upon 
the  tail  beams  inserted  into  or  attached  to  them. 

Trimmer  Beams — Support,  in  addition  to  that  borne  by  them  di- 
rectly as  a  floor  beam,  each  one-half  the  weight  on  the  headers. 

Hencey  The  stress  on  a  header  is  due  directly  to  its  length,  or  the 
number  of  tail  beams  it  supports;  and  the  stress  on  the  trimmer  beams 
is  due  to  the  half  of  the  weight  on  the  header  supported  by  them. 

Note. — The  distance  between  the  support  of  the  trimmer  beams  and  the  point  of  con- 
nexion with  the  header,  does  not  in  any  wise  affect  the  stress  on  the  trimmer  beams ; 
for  in  Just  proportion  as  this  distance  is  increased,  and  the  stress  upon  them  consequently 
increased  by  the  suspension  of  the  header  from  them  nearer  to  the  middle  of  their  length, 
so  is  the  area  of  the  surface  supported  by  the  header  reduced,  and,  consequently,  the 
load  to  be  borne  by  it. 

Girder, — The  condition  of  the  stress  borne  by  a  Girder  is  that  of 
a  beam  fixed  or  supported  at  both  ends,  as  the  case  may  be,  support- 
ing the  weight  borne  by  allof  the  beams  resting  thereon,  at  the  points 
.at  which  they  rest ;  and  its  dimensions  must  be  proportionate  to  the 
stress  upon  it,  and  the  distance  between  its  points  of  insertion  or 
support. 

Illustration.— It  is  required  to  determine  the  dimensions  of  a  pitch  pine  girder,  15 
feet  between  its  several  points  of  supports,*  to  support  the  ends  of  two  lengths  of  beams 
each  20  feet  in  length,  having  a  superincumbent  weight,  including  that  of  the  beams, 
of  200  pounds  per  square  foot 

The  condition  of  the  stress  upon  such  a  girder  would  be  that  of  a  number  of  beams, 
40  feet  in  length  (20  X  2),  supporting  at  both  ends  and  loaded  uniformly  along  their 
length,  with  200  lbs.  upon  every  superficial  foot  of  their  area. 

Henct,  The  amount  of  the  weight  to  be  borne  is  determined  by  20  X  2  X  15  X  200 
as  120,000  Iha,  ass  the  product  of  twice  the  length  of  a  beam,  the  distance  between  the 
supports  of  the  girder  and  the  weight  borne  per  iquarefooi  of  area,  and  the  resist- 
ance to  l>e  provided  ioi  is  that  to  be  borne  by  a  beam,  15  feet  in  length,  fixed  at  both 
ends,  and  supporting^  120,000  lbs.  uniformly  laid  along  iu  length,  equal  to  60,000  lbs. 
supported  at  its  centre. 

Consequently,  — a  ^  l^i     ==  ^^^^  "^  quotient  of  the  product  of 

the  length  and  weight  -*-  the  product  of  6  times  the  Value  of  the  ma- 
terial;  and  assuming  the  girder  to  be  12  inches  wide,  then, 

\    ..^    =15*8  m«.,  the  depth  required. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


Professor  Way's  Electric  Light 

From  the  Load.  Enginoer,  No.  245. 

The  passengers  over  the  Hungerford  Suspension  Bridge,  and  on 
the  Lambeth  strand,  on  Monday  evening  last,  were  enabled  to  witness 
the  eflFect  of  the  electric  light  invented  by  Professor  Way;  the  brilliant 
flood  from  which  issued  from  a  window  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
bringing*  into  startling  relief  every  object  it  encountered.  This  light 
di&rs  in  character  from  that  produced  through  electrical  agency  by 

•When  a  girder  has  ftor  or  mote  supporti^  its  oooditian  Is  tkat  of  a  beam  fixed  at  the  ends. 
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means  of  charcoal  points,  and  from'  the  lime-light,  principally  in  its 
great  volume,  appearing,  not  as  a  single  vivid  point,  but  as  a  focus  of 
considerable  dimensions.  It  is  of  an  intense  white  color,  with  a  tinge 
of  green.  The  eflFect  of  its  intermission  was  very  striking ;  the  glare 
of  broad  daylight  being  suddenly  exchanged  for  darkness,  rendered 
visible  by  the  moon  looking  unusually  dim  and  red  by  the  eflfect  of 
the  contrast.  Proceeding  to  the  locale  whence  issued  the  illumination, 
the  arrangements  were  kindly  explained  by  Mr.  Thomas  Evans,  who 
had  charge  of  the  apparatus,  and  subsequently  by  the  Professor  him- 
self, and  we  are  thus  enabled  to  afibrd  our  readers  some  information 
respecting  the  arrangements  for  producing  this  light,  concerning  which 
little  is  generally  known.  A  fine  stream  of  mercury,  which  can  be 
regulated  according  to  the  battery  power  and  the  volume  of  light  re- 
quired, passes  from  an  upper  into  a  lower  reservoir,  and  is  made  to  con- 
duct the  electric  current,  by  means  of  which  it  becomes  intensely  heated 
and  partly  dissipated  in  vapor.  The  vaporized  mercury  becomes  sub- 
sequently condensed,  and  proceeds  to  the  lower  reservoir,  whence  it 
again  issues,  when  the  upper  reservoir  is  exhausted  and  the  apparatus 
reversed.  The  evolution  of  light  by  the  passage  of  the  electricity 
through  the  fluid  conductor  appears,  however,  to  be  due,  not  alone  to 
the  heating  effect,  but  also,  as  in  the  case  of  the  light  from  charcoal 
points,  to  the  intensity  of  the  current  employed.  This  fact,  which  is 
of  interest  in  explaining  the  phenomenon  which  takes  place,  was  pointed 
out  to  us  by  Mr.  Fuller,  the  electrician  of  the  Silvertown  Telegraph 
Gable  Works,  and  was  confirmed  by  an  examination  of  the  battery 
employed,  which,  contrary  to  our  anticipation,  was  an  intensity  rather 
than  a  quantity^  or  heating  arrangement.  The  employment  of  the 
mercury  stream,  as  a  conductor,  fulfils  conditions  which  would  pro- 
bably be  wanting  in  any  other  substance  which  could  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  light  by  similar  means.  Thus,  although  some 
illuminating  effect  may  be  produced  by  heating  platinum  wire  to  white- 
ness by  a  quantity  current,  this  conductor  is  deficient  in  those  charac- 
ters which  enable  us,  by  means  of  tension  electricity,  to  obtain  light 
from  charcoal  points,  interrupted  metallic  conductors,  and  the  mercury 
stream  of  Professor  Way.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  interrupt  the 
wire,  we  obtain  the  electric  spark  which  appears  in  making  and  break- 
ing contact  with  mercury ;  but  we  fail  to  produce  the  heating  effect 
upon  the  conductor,  to  which  the  illuminating  power  is  partly  due  in 
the  arrangement  under  notice.  It  is  obvious,  moreover,  that  the  con- 
stant renewal  of  the  conductor  renders  it  possible  to  employ  a  current 
of  any  degree  of  power,  and  which  would  be  otherwise  inadmissible. 
!nie  vertical  mercury  stream  must  be  considered  as  composed  of  a 
multitude  of  conducting  globules  separated  by  an  imperceptible  inter- 
val, and  thus  affording  the  vivid  spark  which  occurs  in  making  and 
breaking  contact  with  the  metal.  This  hypothesis  affords  an  expla- 
nation of  the  fact,  that  an  equal  illuminating  effect  cannot  be  obtained 
with  a  horizontal  stream  of  mercury,  although  the  latter  may  be  heated 
to  an  equal  degree.  It  should  be  observed,  that  the  apparatus  of  Prof^ 
Way,  which  may  probably  before  long  be  employed  in  light-houses  and 
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for  Bignalling,  is  rendered  air-tight,  so  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
any  injurious  effect  arising  from  escape  of  the  vaporized  mercury. 

Translated  for  the  Journal  of  the  ?r«nklin  Inatitate. 

Note  relative  to  the  Mathematical  Expression  for  the  Mechanical 
Equivalent  of  Seat,  By  M.  Desprels,  Major  of  11th  regiment  of 
Artillery. — L'Instituty  October,  1860. 

A  dynamic  theory  of  heat  according  to  the  ideas  of  Mongolfier  as  to 
the  identity  of  heat  and  motion,  tends  to  cause  this  agent  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  expression  of  the  movement  of  particles  of  common 
matter ;  the  moving  force  or  work  of  which,  is  capable  of  being  com- 
municated, while  being  reduced,  as  the  velocity  of  a  fall  of  water  is 
reduced  or  even  destroyed,  after  having  communicated  to  the  hydraulic 
machine  an  amount  of  work  equal  to  one-half  of  the  moving  force 
which  has  disappeared. 

In  this  theory  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  is  defined  to  be  the 
quantity  of  work  which  an  unit  of  heat  can  thus  produce  as  it  disap- 
pears, or  reciprocally,  the  quantity  of  work,  which  while  being  appa- 
rently destroyed,  will  produce  an  unit  of  heat.  The  determination  of 
this  quantity  has  been  the  object  of  the  experiments  of  various  savans 
and  especially  of  M.  Joule,  who  has  estimated  its  value  at  424  kilo- 
erammetres ;  the  heat  necessary  to  raise  1  kilogramme  of  water  from 
0°  to  1°,  being  taken  as  unity.* 

I  hoped  to  reach  an  analytical  expression  for  this  quantity,  by  rea- 
soning in  the  following  way : 

Let  us  consider  any  elastic  fluid  at  the  temperature  0^. 

Let  us  establish  the  following  notations : 

E  BB  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  1  calory  in  kilogrammetres. 

a  na  the  co-efficient  of  dilatation  of  the  fluid  under  consideration. 

p  M  the  pressure  in  kilogrammes,  of  the  fluid  upon  1  metre  square. 

a  na  the  weight  in  kilogrammes,  of  a  cubic  metre  of  the  fluid. 

e  mm  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  1  kilogramme  of  the 
fluid  from  0^  to  1^;  the  pressure  remaining  constant. 

e'  ==  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  1  kilogramme  of  the 
fluid  from  0°  to  1^;  the  volume  remaining  constant. 

kmm  -^  =  the  ratio  of  these  preceding  quantities. 

Let  us  consider  1  kilogramme  of  this  fluid  enclosed  in  a  cylinder  of 

a  pump  which  is  a  non-conductor  of  heat;  having  for  its  base  -,  and 

0 

therefore,  for  its  height,  1  metre,  from  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  to 
the  piston. 

If  we  raise  the  temperature  of  the  fluid  1®,  without  changing  the 
pressure  P,  it  will  dilate,  and  (neglecting  the  friction)  the  piston  will 
move  through  a  space  ■■  a.    The  work  thus  done  will  evidently  be 

equal  to  —  • 

•  Tht  qnantltlaa  wad  In  tbis  trtlelt  tra  all  axprened  in  trtmk  meoaurce,  anil  in  Centigrade  AegrMs.     ' 
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This  rise  of  the  temperatare  has  been  produeed  b j  the  heat  e ;  this 
same  quantity  of  heat  divided  by  ky  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have 
raised  the  temperature  of  the  fluid  1^,  if  the  piston  had  been  unmoved, 
that  is  if  there  had  been  no  production  of  work.  Moreover,  in  either 
case,  although  the  pressures  are  diflferent,  the  fluid  at  1^  contains  the 

same  quantity  of  heat  -  above  that  which  it  had  at  0^.     In  fact  it 

iC 

would  always  be  easy  to  bring  it  from  one  pressure  to  the  other  with- 
out for  a  single  instant  changing  the  quantity  of  heat  which  it  con- 
tains ;  for  this  purpose  it  would  be  sufficient  to  dilate  or  compress  it, 
adding  or  withdrawing  every  instant,  quantities  of  heat  having  for  their 
equivalents,  the  successive  differential  elements  of  the  work  due  to  the 
dilatation  or  compression.  Such  additions  or  subtractions  would  not  at 
all  change  the  quantity  of  heat  before  contained  in  the  fluid,  since  they 
-would  just  compensate  the  heat  which  disappeared  or  was  produced,  by 
the  effect  of  the  dilatation  or  compression. 

The  production  of  work,  which  has  been  shewn  in  raising  the  tem- 
perature of  the  fluid  one  degree,  has  therefore  been  accompanied  by  a 

loss  of  heat  represented  by  «  —  - ;  a  quantity  whose  mechanical  equi- 

K 

Talent  is  the  work  — •  The  equivalent  (e)  of  one  ccUari/  will  then  be 
represented  by  the  expression 

po 
^  Po  A 

=  -  c  '  tcik-i)  (") 

^e  co-efficient  k  is  unknown,  but  it  may  be  deduced  from  the  value 
of  another  co-efficient  from  which  it  differs  very  little.  This  other  co- 
efficient, which  I  shall  designate  by  k\  when  diminished  by  unity,  re- 
presents the  increase  or  depression  of  temperature  of  a  fluid  mass  at 
t^,  by  the  effect  of  a  compression  or  dilatation  of  its  volume  equal  to 

— — — .    It  enters  as  a  factor  into  the  equation  which  represents 

the  velocity.of  sound  in  a  fluid  V  =  j^g  A  -  4'  (i  +  at);  in  which  g 

represents  gravity,  A  the  height  of  the  mercurial  barometer,  -  the  ra- 

tio  of  the  densities  of  mercury  and  the  fluid.  The  value  of  k'  may  thus 
be  easily  determined  by  the  measurement  of  the  velocity  of  sound  in 
the  fluid ;  it  was  thus  directly  determined,  but  for  air  only,  by  an  ex- 
periment of  Clement  and  Desormes. 

The  signification  of  the  co-efficient  4' may  be  determined  in  another 
way.  In  fact,  if  we  heat  through  A'  degrees,  under  constant  volume, 
a  fluid  mass  at  t^,  its  temperature  will  become  {t  +  Wy^  and  its  pres- 
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sure  will  be  increased ;  if  we  then  dilate  it  by  a  fraction  of  its  volnme 

■■  — — — ,  it  will,  from  the  definition  of  i',  undergo  a  cooling  equal 

to  V —  1,  and  its  temperature  becoming  t  +  i  will  correspond  then 
to  its  primitive  pressure.  It  may  therefore  be  said,  that  A'  represents 
the  number  of  degrees  by  which  the  temperature  of  a  fluid  must  be 
increased,  under  constant  volume,  in  order  that  when  it  afterwards 
expands  to  its  primitive  pressure,  thb  increase  of  temperature  shall 
be  reduced  from  i'  to  i^. 

When  the  fluid  mass  is  1  kilogramme,  its  specific  heat  c  under  con- 
stant pressure  is  necessarily  a  little  less  than  the  quantity  of  heat 

V 
c'  A'  =  <?  -— .  necessary  to  raise  its  temperature  i®,  in  the  method  indi- 

K 

cated ;  a  method  which  evidently  implies  a  greater  quantity  of  work 
done.*    Let  us  endeavor  to  express  the  value  of  this  work,  in  order  tp 
deduce  from  it  the  value  of  h. 
Let  us  as  before,  suppose  1  kilogramme  of  fluid  at  0^,  enclosed  in  a 

cylinder  whose  section  -■  ■-  with  a  height  of  1  metre.     Increase  the 

temperature  of  this  fluid  by  ¥  degrees,  under  constant  volume,  and 
then  let  it  fall  from  h'  to  i®,  by  a  dilatation  a. 

Let  a;  be  a  variable  quantity  between  i  and  i  +  ^9  representing  the 
distance  of  the  piston  from  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  during  the  ex- 
pansion. 

Let  t^  be  the  temperature  of  the  fluid  corresponding  to  the  distance 
X  and  variable  from  A;^  to  i. 

The  work  done  by  the  expansion  will  evidently  be 


-dx. 

X 


The  variable  x  being  comprehended  between  the  very  narrow  limits 
1  and  1+^9  the  expression  under  the  integral  sign  may  be  replaced 

by  the  mean  of  its  extreme  values  ( i  +  a  -^  J  dx.     The  work  done 


will  then  be  - 


r('+4)- 


*  The  error  which  waa  formerly  committed  In  the  interpretation  of  the  experiment  referred  to,  and  < 
quently  In  the  eigniflcntion  of  the  oo^-fflcient  adopted  to  niotlify  the  formula  by  which  Newton  hiul  expi 
the  velocity  of  sound,  through  a  fluld|  conaisfcB  in  the  oonfuunding  (which  was  at  that  time  inevitable)  of  tho 

qaantities  of  heat  c  and  e  —  .   This  error  cannot  be  in  the  equality  of  the  specific  heata  under  constant  pnm- 

rare,  and  under  oonetant  volume;  for  if  it  is, aa  I  have  above  ibewn,  correct  to  tay  that  the  heat  eonsained  In 
the  same  fluid  maee  raised  from  0^  to  1°  under  constant  prcesure  and  under  constant  volume,  is  the  same ;  yet 
it  is  equally  true  to  add  thnt  the  heat  receiveil,  that  is  to  say  neccesary  to  produce  similar  elTecta,  aro  eaaen- 
tially  different.  It  is  in  this  latter  sense  that  I  have  defined  c  and  e'.  The  error  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
experiment  exists  therefore  not  in  the  words  only  but  in  lact.    In  flu:t  k  and  k',  quantities  nearly  equal  bat 

theoretically  different,  bays  been  cpnfbnnded :  k  represents  1 ,  and  F  may  be  pat  under  tho  fi>nn  ^    e" 

c  if 

representing  tho  heat  which  it  Is  necessary  to  give,  under  constant  volame,  to  1  Ulogramme  of  an  elastie 
fluid  at  0^;  in  order  that,  In  afterwards  expanding  to  its  primitive  pressure,  that  is  by  a  fraction  a  of  its  to1> 
ume,  its  tempexmture  may  be  carried  from  0°  to  1°. 
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This  is  evidently  a  little  greater  than  the  work  —  which   accom- 

panies  the  action  of  the  specific  heat  under  constant  pressure. 

Dividing  this  work  hy  the  loss  of  heat  =  jf  (i'  —  i)  which  it  caused, 

the  mechanical  equivalent  of  a  calory  will  again  he  obtained. 
Referring  then  to  the  equation  (a)  we  shall  have : 


Pa/    ^     *'\ 


«    \     •       2  /  vaTc 


V—  1 
when  we  conclude  i —  i  « jp  /^\ 


Pa*'(i  +  ^ 
and  consequently  E  =  — - — jri r 

0  c  \lz  -^  IJ 


(J) 


If  I  apply  this  formula  to  the  atmospheric  air,  assuming  the  velocity 
of  sound  at  0^  equal  to  333  metres,  and  assuming  with  M.  Re^nault, 
for  the  co-efficient  of  dilatation,  the  specific  heat  and  the  weight  of 
air  and  of  mercury,  the  following  numbers, 

a  =  0-00367;  (?  =  0-23741;  «  =  1-293187;  a  =  18595-93  = -I^, 

I  obtain,  V  ■■  1-41485.     E  =  422-03  kilogrammetres. 

This  value  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  does  not  diflFer  by 
a  very  notable  quantity  from  the  results  of  direct  experiments,  which 
appear  to  be  grouped  around  the  value  424  kilogrammetres. 

The  formula  (6)  moreover  must  give  a  value  of  this  quantity  affected 
by  slight  inaccuracies  which  may  yet  affect  the  determination  of  its 
factors.  It  appears  to  establish  a  natural  connexion  between  these 
various  quantities  destined  to  control  each  other,  and  mutually  to  rec- 
tify each  other,  by  means  of  the  experiments,  of  which  each  one  of 
them  may  have  been  or  may  become  the  object. 

The  correctness  of  the  number  adopted  for  the  velocity  of  sound 
especially,  exercises  a  preponderating  influence  on  the  precision  of 
the  value  of  the  mechanical  equivalent.  Thus  by  admitting,  in  accord- 
ance with  an  experiment  of  MM.  Bravais  and  Martins,  the  number 
832-37  m.  in  place  of  332  m.  for  the  velocity  of  soAd  at  0°,  we  ob- 
tain  425-92  in  place  of  422-03  kilogrammetres  for  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat. 

The  following  table  gives  the  values  of  the  mechanical  equivalent 
of  heat  Te)  deduced  from  the  formula  (5)  applied  to  various  sases,  as- 
suming lor  V  the  values  generally  admitted,  and  for  l^  c  ana  a  th^  re- 
Buhs  of  the  experiments  of  M.  Begnault. 
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Gas. 

a. 

6. 

e. 

kf. 

>. 

Air, 

Oxygen, 
Hydrogen, 
Carbonic  Acid, 

0-00367 
0-00367 
0-003661 
0-00371 

1-293187 
1-429802 
0-089578 
1-977414 

0-28741 
0-21751 
8.4090 
0-20246 

l«42l 
1-415 
1-407 
1-338 

417-67 
416-54 
429-03 
87975 

Deducing  directly  the  values  of  A:'  from  the  velocities  of  sound  (v) 
in  these  different  gases,  I  obtained  other  results  as  below : 


Air. 

Oxygen. 

Hydrogen. 

Carbonic  acid. 

Values  of  y, 

A/,        . 

333- 

1-41485 
422-03 

317-17 

1-419128 
412-69 

1269-50 

1-424893 
416-24 

261-60 

1-32980 
387-66 

The  reasoning  which  led  to  the  formulae  (a)  and  (6)  would  be  exactly 
applicable  to  a  fluid  passing  from  the  temperature  t  to  the  tempera- 
ture {t  +  i).     For  that  purpose  it  will  be  sufficient  for  gases,  under 


the  law  of  Mariotte,  to  replace  a  by 


a 


1  +  at 


If  the  gas  considered, 


departs  from  this  law,  it  would  be  necessary  to  replace  a  by  another 
notation  a^  which  should  represent  the  increase  of  volume  of  the  fluid 
passing  from  t^  to  {t  +  i)°  without  change  of  pressure.  We  ahonld 
thus  obtain  more  general  expressions,  capable  of  connecting  together 
the  variations  of  their  consecutive  factors  for  the  variations  of  tem- 
perature. 

The  considerations  on  which  all  these  formulae  rest,  assume  that 
the  heat  which  has  disappeared  has  all  been  converted  into  mechanical 
work.  But  it  may  happen  otherwise,  and  nothing  opposes  our  admitting 
that  in  certain  cases  a  portion  of  the  heat  is  absorbed  in  molecular 
work  not  capable  of  being  at  once  transformed  into  mechanical  work. 
In  such  a  case  the  formula  (b)  could  no  longer  represent  the  absolute 
invariable  value  of  the  equivalent  of  heat  but  only  the  value  of  an 
equivalent  dependent  on  the  medium  through  which  the  heat  acts.  Re- 
cent experiments  of  M.  Begnault  (as  yet,  I  believe,  unpublished)  seem 
to  indicate  that  this  is  the  case  with  gases  near  their  points  of  lique- 
faction, and  that  the  value  of  the  equivalent  may  in  such  a  case  vain^ 
by  nearly  ^  of  its  value  in  gases  of  a  more  permanent  character.  It 
is  undoubtedly  to  causes  of  this  kind  that  we  must  attribute  the  low 
values  of  e,  in  ^rbonic  acid,  a  liquefiable  gas.  I  regret  that  I  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  data  sufficient  for  the  application  of  my  for- 
mula to  other  gases  near  their  point  of  liquefaction. 

The  formula  (a)  by  determining  the  quantity  k^  permits  us  to  cal- 
culate the  quantity  of  heat  which  a  gas  contains  at  a  certain  tempe- 
rature ;  it  also  gives  us  the  means  of  calculating  the  quantity  of  heat 
absorbed  by  a  fluid  heated  through  t^,  when  both  its  volume  and  prea- 
aure  change. 
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This  problem  is  indeterminate  ;*  Imt  in  each  particular  case,  it  is 
susceptible  of  a  solation  expressed  in  a  function  of  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat. 

Let  us  conceive  a  vertical  cylinder  of  1  square  metre  in  base,  con- 
taining in  its  lower  part,  whose  height  is  l,  a  weight  Q  of  an  elastic 
fluid  at  the  temperature  9,  and  in  its  upper  part,  whose  height  is  H,  a 
weight  of  water  equal  to  1000  H ;  these  two  parts  being  separated  by 
a  piston,  whose  weight,  thickness,  and  friction,  I  will  neglect.  Sup- 
pose this  cylinder  to  be  surmounted  by  a  vessel  whose  height  is  h', 
open  at  its  two  extremities  and  capable  of  holding  the  volume  of  water 
assumed  above.  Let  us  heat  the  fluid,  permitting  it  to  expand  freely 
under  the  variable  pressure  which  it  supports,  so  that  when  its  tem- 
perature shall  be  *°,  it  occupies  the  whole  capacity  of  the  cylinder, 
having  driven  out  all  the  water  into  the  upper  vessel.  Let  h  be  the 
distance  of  the  centres  of  gravity  a  and  g'  of  the  water  in  its  extreme 
positions,  in  the  cylinder  and  in  the  vessel. 

The  pressure  of  the  elastic  fluid  at  the  beginning  of  the  motion  is 
necessarily  supposed  equal  to  the  atmospheric  pressure  (p)  increased 
by  1000  H.  When  the  piston  has  reached  the  end  of  its  course,  at  the 
top  of  the  cylinder,  this  pressure  will  be  equal  to  P  +  1000  h',  the 
height  h'  being  invariably  determined  in  a  function*  of  f,  from  the 
equation, 

L(i+a)(g  +  <)(P  +  1000H)  _^^„ 
{i+ae)  (p  +  IOOOh')  '''^"' 

The  work  done,  when  the  liquid  has  all  passed  into  the  upper  ves- 
sel, will  be  =  P  H  +  1000  H  A ;  and  the  heat  which  has  disappeared,  in 
the  production  of  this  work,  will  be  evidently  equal  to 

•     1(ph  +  1000hA). 

B  representing  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  the  heat,  absolute  or 
relative  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fluid ;  as  in  formula  {b). 

On  the  other  hand  the  fluid  at  the  temperature  {b  +  f)®,  contains, 
ia  addition  to  that  which  it  had  at  the  temperature  0^,  a  quantity  of 

^etii+vi) 

iict  \  8/ 

heat  =  -7—,  which,  according  to  the  formula  {a)  = -. — 

The  whole  quantity  of  heat  received  by  the  fluid  will  then  be  = 


(■+-:) 


+  -  (ph  +  1000hA). 


This  equation  is  indeterminate,  for  without  changing  either  the  heat 

•  9ibr  atientiMi  was  eaUcd  to  thti  problem  by  reading  the  following  pdamgo  in  the  "  Cewrt  4«  Phy$iqM  d4 
VBnde  Potwteeknique**  bj  H.  Jamln,  Vol.  2d,  puge  3o5. 

•^  It  woiud  moreoyer  be  neceaaary,  that  we  Bhoold  be  able  to  calculate  the  heat  absorbed  when  a  weight  p 
of  a  gaa  to  heated  through  fij  its  ▼olume  and  preaeure  both  changing.  Theie  are  ^tteations  of  which  recent 
InvcatlgaSioiia  haTt  ahewn  the  complexity,  and  whleh  have  not  yet  been  lolved. 

Vol.  ZLI.— Third  Biriis.— No.  3.— Febbuart,  1861.  1 1 
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or  the  expaBsion  of  the  gas,  and  consequently  without  changing  the  level 
of  the  liquid  after  its  ascenty/^e  may,  by  changing  the  form  of  the  Tes- 
sel,  yary  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  liquid  raised,  the 
'work  to  be  done,  and  therefore  the  heat  which  will  disappear.  In  each 
particular  case  it  must  be  solved  by  dividing  the  integral  of  the  ele* 
mentary  works  done,  by  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  absolute 
or  relative  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fluid,  and  adding  to  this 
fraction  the  excess  of  heat  which  the  fluid  really  contains  in  conse- 
quence of  its  heating. 


Tor  the  Jouml  of  the  VranUln  Instttnta. 

ParticvlavB  of  the  Clipper  Ship  Q-arihaldu 

Hull  built  by  Messrs  Maxson,  Fish  &  Co.,  Mystic,  Conn.  Owners, 
Messrs.  Calvin  Adams  &  Co.,  City  of  New  York.  Commander,  Capt. 
Edward  Adams.  Intended  service,  from  New  York  to  Liverpool. 

HuLL^^Lengfth  of  keel,  178  ft.  Do.  of  main  deck,  198  ft.  Do.  over  all,  300  ft.  Breadtk 
of  beam  at  midship  section^  40  ft.  Depth  of  lower  hold,  14  ft.  Do.  between  decks,  9  ft. 
Do.  of  poop  deck,  6  ft.  8  ins.  Do.  of  half  deck,  from  poop  forward,  4  ft.  8  ins.  Keel,  1ft 
X  84  ins.  Floors,  qiolded,  17  ins.  Very  hea^y  frame,  two-thirds  white  oak,  and  one- 
third  white  chestnut.  Bottom  planks,  4  inches  thick ;  side  do.  6  ins.  thick ;  all  of  oak. 
Keelsons,  5  ft.  high,  of  yellow  pine.  Bilge  streaks,  IS  ins.,  diminishing  to  10  ins ;  at  top, 
11  ins.  Hanging  knees  (oak),  13  ins.  amidship,  but  diminishing  to  8  ins.  Five  heavy 
hooks  and  pointers  forward,  and  three  aft,  in  lower  hold.  Lower  deck  beams,  15  X  34 
ina.  Main  deck  beams,  16  x  1 1  ins.  Patent  windlass  for  3  in.  chain.  Tonnage,  1195  tons. 

Mabtb. — Foremast,  38  ins.  diameter,  77  ft.  long;  main  do.,  34  ins.  do.,  79 J  ft.  do.; 
mixen  do.,  36  ins.  do.,  73  ft.  do.  Fore-topmsst,  main  do.,  topgallant,  and  royal  masts, 
each  16  ins.  diameter,  45  ft.  long.    Bowsprit,  38  ins.  diameteV. 

Yards. — ^Lower  yards,  topeall  do.,  topgallant  do.,  royal  do.,  each  16  ins.  diameter,  45 
ft.  long. 

Distance  from  knightbeada  to  centre  of  foremast,  48ft.;  from  thence  to  centre  of  main- 
mast, 64  ft^  do.  do.  mizenmast,  48  ft. ;  do.  tafirail,  45  ft.  Radder-etock,  18  ins.  diameter. 
Pumps,  4  —3  of  7}  ins.,  and  3  of  6  ins. 

RemarTce* — The  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  this  vessel 
-were  of  superior  quality^  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  put  to- 
gether  betokens  excellent  workmanship.  She  is  thoroughly  fastened 
-with  copper,  leads,  cased  treenails,  &c.,  &c.,  and  has  J^o^S  Island 
locust  driven  through  and  wedged  inside,  from  keel  to  top.  The  ceil- 
ing, in  addition  to  this,  is  square  fastened  with  bolts. 

Immediately  after  launching,  the  Quirbaldi  entered  the  port  of  New 
York,  and  was  there  the  subject  of  general  remark  among  sea-cnptaina, 
ship-owners,  and  others,  to  the  e£fect,  that  the  beauty  of  her  model, 
the  staunch  and  sea-worthy  appearance  she  presented,  with  the  supe- 
rior manner  in  which  she  was  finished,  could  not  be  easily  excelled  in 
a  vessel  of  her  class.  Credit  is  justly  due  to  Messrs.  Maxson,  Fish  k 
Co.,  for  such  a  successful  production.  £.  B. 
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Particulars  of  the  U.  S.  Steam  Sloop^f-^ar  Riehmond* 

The  Bichmond  is  one  of  .the  five  sloops  ordered  by  Congress,  and  is 
of  the  same  class  "with  the  Hartford,  Juancaster,  and  Brooklyn. 

The  hull  was  constructed  in  the  Gosport  Navy  Yard  by  the  late 
Samuel  T.  Hartt.     The  following  are  the  principal  dimensions  : 

HcLL^ — Length  between  perpendiculars,  285  ft.  Do.  from  billet  to  tafirail,  259  ft. 
Do.  for  tonnage,  243  ft.  Depth  of  hold,  12  ft.  8  ins.  Draft  of  water,  15  ft.  6  ins.  Ton- 
na^^  2023  91-95  tons.  Area  of  immersed  section,  667  sq.  ft.  Displacement  at  16  ft., 
2882  tons.    Do.  at  17  ft.,  2829  tons.    Length  of  engine  and  boiler  space,  71  ft. 

The  machinery  was  also  constructed  in  the  Gosport  Yard  from  the 
designs  of  Samuel  Archbold,  Engineer-in-chief,  U.  S.  Navy,  and  con- 
sists of  two  horizontal  back-acting  engines* 

Diameter  of  cylinder,  4  ft.  10  ins.  Length  of  stroke,  3  ft.  Diameter  of  air  pnmp,  19 
ins.  Do.  of  crank  shaft,  12)  ins.  Do.  of  screw  shaft,  12  ins.  Maximum  pressare  of 
steam,  25  lbs.    Do  resolutions,  45. 

The  engines  are  fitted  with  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  valves  con- 
nected with  Sickle's  improved  "  cut-off."  There  are  three  valves  upon 
each  end  of  the  cylinder  as  shown  in  the  an- 
nexed diagram.  The  main  steam  valve  A  is 
made  in  a  cup-form  to  allow  the  cut-off  valve 
B  to  rise  whilst  the  valve  A  remains  in  its  seat ; 
thus  permitting  the  cut-off  valve  to  be  set  con- 
siderably in  advance  of  the  steam  valve.  0  is 
the  exhaust  valVe.  As  the  valves  are  now  set, 
the  main  valve  has  about  j^^,  the  cut-off  valve 
1|,  and  the  exhaust  valve  2  inches  lead.  The 
valves  are  operated  by  a  species  of  link-motion, 
80  arranged  that  when  the  link  is  in  mid  posi- 
tion both  rock-shaft  pins  are  disconnected  and 
the  valves  closely  seated.  This  apparatus  works 
very  well,  but  the  quantity  of  machinery  re- 
quired, the  complication,  and  number  of  moving 
parts,  afford  a  very  serious  objection  and  de- 
tract very  much  from  the  practical  value  of 
an  adjustable  cut-off. 

The  cylinders  are  fitted  with  steam  jackets. 
The  main  brasses  are  chambered  to  admit  a 
eontinuous  stream  of  water  passing  through 
without  coming  in  contact  with  the  journals. 

The  crank  and  screw  shafts  are  coupled  with 
a  wrought  iron  universal  coupling,  which  will 
allow  considerable  deviation  of  the  shaft  from 
a  straight  line  without  affecting  the  engines. 
The  screw  shaft  is  fitted  with  both  the  collar 
and  cone  thrust  bearings,  and  thdt  part  of  the 
shaft  passing  through  the  dead-wood  is  cased 
with  brass,  and  works  upon  lignum  vitse  bushings. 
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BoiLiRS. — ^Three  of  Martin's  vertical  tubular  boilers.  One  of  these  constitutes  the 
''donkey/'  and  consists  of  a  single  furnace,  but  which  may  be  used  at  any  time  in  con- 
nexion with  the  main  boilers. 

Length  of  boilers,  10  ft.  8  ins.  Breadth  of  do.,  21  ft.  6  ins.  Height  of  do.,  exclusive 
of  steam  chimney,  10  ft.  9  ins.  Do.,  inclusive  of  do.,  12  ft.  9  ins.  Total  number  of 
furnaces,  13.  Width  of  do.,  3  ft.  Length  of  grates,  6  ft.  6  ins.  Total  number  of  tubes, 
3900.  Length  of  do.,  2  ft.  8  ins.  External  diameter  of  do.,  2  ins.  Total  grate  surface, 
253  sq.  ft.  Total  heating  do.,  7272  sq.  ft.  Diameter  of  smoke  pipe,  6  ft.  6  ins.  Height 
of  do.  above  grates,  50  ft.  Area  of  do.,  33*18  sq.  ft.  Least  area  between  tubes,  46-22 
sq.ft. 

ScRBw.— Brass. — Diameter  of  screw,  14  ft  Length  of  do.,  3  ft.  6  ins.  Pitch  of  do., 
25  ft.,  expanding  to  28  ft.    Number  of  blades,  two.    Weight,  11, 820  lbs. 

The  forward  edge  of  the  screw  near  the  periphery  is  considerably 
cut  away,  whilst  the  after  edge  is  nearly  square. 

Armament. — Sixteen  9-inch  shell  guns ;  total  weight  of  battery 
145,155  lbs.  or  64*8  tons;  two  12-pounder  boat  howitzers. 

Performance. — The  run  from  Gibraltar  to  Spezzia,  Sardinia,  a  dis- 
tance per  log  of  909  miles,  was  made  in  four  days  and  three  hours — 
^naking  an  average  of  9  knots  per  hour,  tinder  steam  alone  8  knots, 
but  with  steam  and  sail,  with  a  moderate  breeze,  11  to  11-5  knots. 
Average  number  of  revolutions  per  minute,  42,  and  15  lbs.  of  steam 
with  an  average  consumption  of  1920  lbs.  of  coal  per  hour. 

J.H.  W. 


For  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institntfi. 

Transverse  Strain  of  Materials. 

Tho  object  of  the  present  investigation  is  to  demonstrate  a  mode  of 
experiment  by  which  the  relative  powers  of  any  flexible  material  to 
resist  compression  and  extension  by  transverse  strain,  may  be  exactly 
ascertained. 

Take  two  prisms  of  the  same  material,  of  equal  length,  and  let 
them  have  the  same  cross  section,  viz :  an  isosceles  triangle,  whose 
base  is  equal  to  its  altitude ;  and  having  placed  them  on  supports 
equal  distances  apart,  the  one  with  the  vertex  of  the  triangle  up,  the 
other  down,--note  exactly  the  amount  of  deflection  which  equal  weights 
applied  at  their  centres  will  produce  in  each :  if  the  deflections  pro- 
duced in  each  by  equal  loads  are  equal,  then  the  powers  of  the  mate- 
rial to  resist  compression  and  extension  will  be  equal,  under  that  load. 

If  the  deflections  vary,  then  the  power  of  resistance  to  compression  * 
is  the  greater  when  the  deflection  of  the  prism  loaded  with  its  vertical 
line  up  is  less  than  for  the  one  with  its  base  uppermost,  and  vice  versa. 

To  find  the  proportion  which  the  power  to  resist  compressipn  bears 
to  the  power  to  resist  extension,  when  the  former  is  the  greater :  let 
a  be  the  deflection  when  the  base  is  up,  and  a^  the  deflection  when  it 
is  down ;  then  divide  a^  by  a,  and  seek  for  the  number  corresponding 

to  the  quotient  in  the  column  headed  — ^  of  the  following  table;  direct- 
ly opposite  to  it,  in  the  column  headed  a;,  will  be  found  the  number 
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corresponding  to  the  ratio,  which  the  power  to  resist  oompi^ssion  bears 
to  the  power  to  resist  extension,  for  that  load. 


«• 

^ 

X 

Sl. 

X 

IL 

a 

a 

a 

{• 

1- 

8« 

•8694 

5 

•81873 

1-2 

•9804 

2-4 

•9073 

6 

•8347 

1-4 

•9626 

2-6 

1-6 

•949 

2*8 

•8910 

1-8 

•936 

3- 

•8845 

6 

•8268 

»• 

•9140 

4- 

•8386 

6 

•8100 

Note. — This  table  can  be  made  out  for  every  1-lOth  without  much  trouble.    Before 
miog  it,  it  should  be  verified  and  so  extended. 

Por  example,  let  two  prisms  with  equal  loads  giro 
^^    With  vertical  line  of  pressure  up       a    and 

^^    With  do  do  down  a, 

for  their  deflections,  and  let  — ^=:  *949 ;  then  the  power  of  resistance 

of  their  material  to  compression,  is  1*6  times  their  power  of  resistance 
to  extension. 

Bat  should  a  prore  less  than  a^,  and  suppose  — =  *949 ;  then  the 

power  of  the  material  to  resist  extension  would  be  1*6  times  its  power 
to  resist  compression. 

To  explain  the  manner  in  which  the  column  -^  may  be  obtained. 

Let  the  triangles  represent  the  cross  sections 
of  the  two  prisms: 
Let  h  mm  their  altitude  ■■  their  base. 

z  and  Zy  =  the  distances  from  the  yer- 

tices  to  €  d. 
m  and  m^=z  the  distances  from  the  bases 

to  ed, 
X  «■  the  ratia  which  the  power  to  resist 
compression  bears  to  the  power 
to  resist  extension. 
The  line  e  d  being  the  dividing  line  between 
the  part  of  the  triangle  compressed  and.  the 
part  extended. 

Let  E  mm  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  ma- 
terial to  resist  extension, 
and     J?2;  =  the  modulus  of  elasticity  to  resist 
compression — ^taking  the  modulus  of  elasticity  in  the  sense  that  Wei0- 
back  does  in  his  Mechanics,  vol.  i,  chap.  6. 
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NaWy  as  the  basis  of  the  whole  we  hare, 

iih  —  m  —  z)  z*  dz  ^  I  {z  +  m)  m*  dm. 
From  this  we  obtain  the  moments  of  flexure. 

tex  is  down,  and 

(B)  (,  (*J.'_=f!4')  +  (ia'+^-))^,  .^.  *.  ^ 

tex  is  up. 
And  we  hare  also  the  equations, 

(2)         jr,  (*|i!_!^_|:)  =  r-f^+¥)  ■^- 

Making  As=unitjy  we  find  from  these  two  equations, 
(8)  ^4_6i!f^8^_J^ 0,      and 

Now,  from  equations  (8)  and  (4),  by  giving  to  x  the  successive  val- 
ues  1*2, 1*4, 1-6,  &c.,  we  can  find  the  corresponding  values  of  z  and  z^. 
Now,  by  taking  from  Weisbach  as  .before,  §  190,  the  equatioa 
PP 


a^ 


Next,  from  the  moments  of  flexure  (A)  and  (Bj,  we  have 
From  these  data,  the  S  equation. 


x  0/       a 


is  at  once  found,  and 


^^8PZ»        ZPl' 


8z^a      Sz^^a^x* 
The  suitable  dimensions  for  samples  to  be  experimented  on,  are 
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probably  from  four  to  six  feet  long  for  a  cross  section  of  7  inch  base 
to  the  triangle. 

In  making  experiments  on  a  pair  of  samples,  the  following  was  the 
mode  of  recording  the  deflections  adopted : 


Nakb 

OF 

Matibial* 

Deflections  in  inchefl  produced  by  the  weights  marked  at 
the  head  of  each  colamn. 

lbs. 
74. 

lbs. 
12. 

lbs.  1  lbs. 
16^.1  21. 

lbs. 
26i. 

lbs. 
30. 

lbs. 

34J. 

lbs. 
39. 

lbs. 
484. 

lbs. 
48. 

lbs. 
62J. 

Spraee,      ^ 
do,          V 

•06 
•06 

•07 
•09 

•10 
•11 

•12 
•18 

•13 
•17 

•16 
•19 

•18 
•22 

•21 
•25 

•28 
-28 

•24 
•30 

The  apparatus  nsed  in  these  experiments  was  too  clumsy  to  afford 
satisfactory  results,  and  their  lengths  compared  with  their  cross  sec- 
tions were  too  short:  they  were  2  feet  long,  and  had  1  inch  for  the 
base  of  their  triangle. 


TnasUted  for  the  Joarnal  of  the  rranklln  Inntitiito. 

Method  of  DirinfecUng  Mouldy  Casks.  By  M.  CflBTBLAiir. 

The  casks  are  first  washed  out  for  about  five  minutes  with  an  alka- 
line solution  of  soda,  and  are  then  soaked  for  one  or  two  days  with  a 
liquor  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  Committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  National 
Industry  report  that  the  process  is  efiective  both  for  wine  and  beer 
casks ;  that  it  is  cheap ;  and  saves  great  expense. — BtdL  Soc.  Hn- 
eour.  Tlndust.  Nat.^  May,  I860. 


AMERICAN  PATENTS. 


AlURICAN  PATENTS  ISSUED  VBOM  NOYEKBSB  1,  TO  MOTEBfBEE  80, 1860. 
'Stephen  Wilcox,  Jr.,  •        Westerly,  R.  L 


Woodworth  ic  Wethered, 
Wyckoflf  A  Fell, 
Clewell,  Jr.,d&8chats, 
C.  G.  Page* 


Air  Engines, 

Amelgsmator,  • 

^^■■■""■■^■^^^^^       • 
Apple  end  Potato  Parer,  . 
Aural  Instniments, 

Baby-jamper,  oonch,  &  carriage,  J.  8.  Brown,  • 

Bed  Bottom, — Spring  Rosenberg  ^  Scheaerle, 

Blind  Fastenings,  •  J.J. Benry,  • 

.  Wm.  8.  Kirkham, 

Blowpipe  Opeimtioner  ■  Snpporta  J.  B.  Hyde.  • 

Boat  into  a  Lavd  Caniage,  Perry  DaYii^       • 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Naxareth,  Penna. 

Washington,     D.  C. 


SO 
SO 
S7 
S7 
30 
SO 


Green  Point,     N.  Y.  S7 

City  of                  «*  18 

N.White  Creek,    «  S7 

Brantford,         Conn.  6 

Newark^           N.  J.  SO 

BiOTJdence,       'BUl,  18 
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Bobbins,— Friction  Brakei  for 
Bridges, — Truss     • 
Brush-making  Machine,  • 
Burners, — Hydro-carbon, 
Burnishing  Machines, 

Calligraphs,  • 

Canal  and  River  Locks,    . 

■ NaTigation,— >GhutM  for 

Candles, — Moulding 

Caoutchouc, — Vulcanization  of 

Carpenters  Clamp, 

Carpet  Duster, 

Carriages, — Detaching  Horses 

Cartridge  Cases,— •Forming 

Chain  Link,  • 

Cheese,— Manufacture  of 

Churns,  • 

Clevis, 

Clocks,  • 

Clothes  Sprinkler, 

■  Squeexer,  • 

Clothing,— Spring  Hooks  for 

Coffee-pots,  • 

Collar  for  Horses,— Breast 

Corn  Balls,— Moulding  Parched 

^—  Planters,        • 


Cotton  and  Com  Stalk  Cutters, 
— ^—  Seed, — Cleaning 
Cotton  Scrapws,    • 


C  oupling, — Hose 

,— Thill  < 

Cracker  Machine, 
Cultivators, 


-,— Cotton 


Truman  Estes, 

J.  L.  Jones, 

John  Ruegg,  • 

M.  L.  Collender^ 

A.  M.  White, 

Charles  Thurber,  * 
James  Davies,  • 

Alonzo  Livermore, 
Thomas  King,  • 

F.  D.  Hayward,  • 
C.  L.  Jones, 
Joseph  Rolls,       • 
John  Davis,  • 
Christian  Sharps, 

J.  P.  Kirk, 
Wm.  McAllister, 
Nevers  A  Ross,  • 

Frederick  Sigrist, 
Wm.  B.  Barnes, 
S.  N.  Davies,      • 

G.  D.  Trumpore, 
J.  C.  Loveland,  • 
John  Beaumont,         • 
J.  G.  Taylor, 
Russell  Arnold,  • 
W.  H.  Addle  and  others, 
Benj.  Bower,              • 
G.  S.  Roundebnsh, 

A.  J.  Hardin,  • 
C.  H.  Burbidge,  • 
Collins  it  Wilkinson, 
W.  L.  Milholen, 

B.  Holly, 

R  C.  Millings,    . 

J.  and  J.  C.  Holyland, 

J.  H.  and  E.  H.Anderson, 

L.  B.  Benton, 

G.A.Clark, 

H.  J.  Lake, 

W.J.  McCoy,    . 

Nelson  Messenger,     • 

Moore  dc  Satterwhite, 

Neidich  6c  Girvin, 

H.  C.Ravenscraft, 

Robertson  dt  Carr,      • 

Noah  Rogers,      • 

L.  Stevens,  • 

H.  G.  Street, 

George  Williunaon,'. 


Cylinders, — ^Holding         • 

Dental  Chairs,       .  V.  Van  Vleck,    . 

Dough, — Raising  and  Kneading  George  Scott, 
Drill  Frames,         .  G.  C.  Taft, 

Edge  Tools,— Manafactnre  of      S.  W.  Collins, 
Electro-plating  with  Gold  Alloys,  Archille  Berthond, 
Embalming  Dend  Bodies,  Warren  Iddtngs, 

Excavators,  •  A.  J.  Bartlett,      . 

—— ^ 1— Channel     •  '  Robert  Gamble,  Jr., 


N.  Bennington,  Vt 

J7 

St.  Louis, 

Mo. 

6 

•f 

« 

80 

City  of 

N.y. 

20 

Hartford, 

Conn. 

SO 

Brooklyn, 

N.Y. 

«7 

Schuylkill  Hav.  Penna. 

6 

Tremont, 

tf 

97 

Troy, 

N.Y. 

6 

Maiden, 

Mass. 

t7 

Richmond, 

Va. 

t7 

City  of 

N.r. 

6 

Elmira, 

w 

6 

Philadelphia, 

Penna. 

13 

Austin, 

Texas, 

13 

Gerry, 

N.Y. 

13 

Claremont* 

N.H. 

SO 

Napa  CO., 

Cal. 

87 

Forestville, 

Conn. 

6 

Muskegon, 

Mich. 

6 

Newark, 

N.J. 

6 

Springfield, 

Vt. 

SO 

Hartford, 

Conn. 

6 

Philadelphia, 

Penna. 

27 

Hartford, 

Conn. 

80 

Norristown, 

Penna. 

87 

Millersburg, 

Ohio, 

87 

Natchez, 

Miss. 

13 

Shelby, 

N.C. 

6 

Middletown, 

Conn. 

87 

Clinton, 

La. 

87 

Centre, 

Ala. 

27 

Lockport, 

N.Y, 

SO 

Charleston, 

S.C. 

87 

Rochester, 

N.Y. 

87 

Easton, 

Md. 

87 

Penn  Yan, 

N.Y. 

87 

Bloomfield, 

Iowa, 

87 

Conquest, 

N.Y. 

27 

CartersviUe, 

Ga. 

87 

Newark, 

111. 

87 

Rome, 

Ga. 

87 

Lancaster  co.. 

Penna.  S7 

Kingwood, 

Va. 

87 

Kingston, 

Mo. 

6 

Thomas  co.. 

Ga. 

87 

Dover, 

Ky. 

87 

Liberty, 

Miss. 

87 

Newark, 

N.J. 

1$ 

City  of  •  N.  Y.     80 

Sleubenville,      Ohio,     87 
Worcester,         Mass.     87 


Canton, 
City  of 
Warren, 
Romulus, 
Tallahassee, 


Conn.  SO 

N.Y.  80 

Ohio,  6 

N.  Y.  13 

Fa.  13 


Fenoes, 
File  Alarms, 


.  O.  H.  Woodworth, 
A.  F.  Cobb^ 
£.  Ehlin, 


U.MarIboroagh,Md.  87 
Chapel  Hill,  Mo.  IS 
Boston,  Mass.     13 
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Fire  Anns,— >Breacli-loadiog 


-Revolving 


'  Escapee, 


John  Boynton, 
J.  8.  Reeder. 
Christian  Sharpe, 
John  Adams,       • 
K.  B.  Larchar, 
Hugh  Morohan,  • 
8.  8.  Day, 
D.  C.  Wilkinson, 
A.  R.  Reese, 


Fly  Traps, 

Flood  Fence,  • 

Fodder  Gutters, 

Fractured  Limbs, — Apparatosfor  J.  M.  PitU, 

Finit  JarSt^Govers  for     .  T.  B.  and  J.  8.  Atterbury, 

Furnaces,  •  C.  F.  Cory,  • 

,--Hot  Air  .  Joseph  Leedg, 

'  Oscar  Paddock, ,. 


Gates,— Farm 
Glass  Cutters, 
Gold  Amalgamator, 


•  and  Washer, 


Grafting  Machines, 
Grain  Cleaning  Machines, 
-— ^—  Separators, 

Harness  Saddle, 
Harrows,  • 

, — Cultivating     • 
i — Rotary 


Harvesters^ 


, — Cutting  Apparat. 

Hatchets, 

Hats, — Ventilating  • 

Hawse  Pipes, 

Hay,  dec, — Cutting 

and  Straw  Cutters, 

Heating  Apparatus, 
Heel  Shave,  • 

Hinge,  • 

,— Gate 

, — Stop  • 

Hoes, — Making 
Hoop  Machines, 
Horse  Collars, 
— ^—  Shoe  Machine, 
—  Shoes, — Punching 
Hose, — India  Rubber         • 
Hubs  of  Carriage  Wheels, 

Lamps, — Vapor  • 


;  Holder, 
Ijstches, — Boor 
Ijeather, — Creasing 
— — , — Cutting 
-, — Skiving  • 


Ijigbtaing  Rods, 
Ijocks, 


£.  Hartford, 

Canton, 

Philadelphia, 

Dalston, 

City  of 

Brooklyn, 

City  of 

Sidney, 

Phillipsburgh, 

Sumter, 

Pittoburgh, 

Lebanon, 

Philadelphia, 

Watertown, 


Conn*  27 
Ohio,  27 
Penna.  27 
EnglM,  6 
N.  Y.  13 
u         13 

13 

Ohio,  6 
N.J.  20 
8.C.  6 
Penna.  20 
III.  27 
Penna.  27 
N.  Y.  27 


-,^Door 


G.  C.  Bovey, 
Collman  &  Feenders, 
A.  K.  Eaton, 
J.  C.  Dickey, 
J.  W.  Crawford, 
Wm.  Crotzcr,  • 

C.  B.  Hutchings, 

8.  and  O.  Pettibone,  . 

T.  J.  Weeks,       . 
James  Temple,  • 

Joseph  Slocum,  • 
Given  dc  Foreman,     . 
Francis  Raymond, 
L.  D.  Brown, 
Frederick  Landon, 
Nathan  Maxson, 
S.  W.  Tyler,       . 
W.  G.  Smith, 
M.  E.  Rudasill,  . 
Julius  Pollock, 
Charles  Perley,  • 
T.  H.  and  D.  T.  Wilson, 
H.  R.  Hawkins,  • 
£.  L.  Brown, 

D.  E.  Somes, 
Adams  dc  Peckover,   • 
David  Wadsword,  Jr., 
Henry  Pennie, 
Moses  Depuy, 

S.  F.  Atherton, 
Briding  &  Maxwell, 
John  McCarty, 
C.  H.  Perkins,     . 
T.  J.  Mayall, 
James  Johnson,  . 

H.  Wm.  Dopp, 
M.  W.  Dillingham, 
C.  E.  Atherton, 
John  Dickinson, 
Thomas  Slaight, 
Wm.  S.  BuUen,  . 
J.  W.  Richardson, 
Samuel  Keen, 
N.  Brittan, 
Wm.  8.  Kirkham, 
Lewis  Layman, 
Jacob  Kinser, 


Chillicothe,  Ohio,  27 

Freeport,  III.  27 

City  of  N.  Y.  6 

SaratogA  Sp'gs,      *<  20 

Rockport,  Ind.  13 

Spruce  Creek,  Penna.  20 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  20 

Corunna,  Mich.  20 

New  London,  Conn.  13 

Bellefonte,  Penna.  27 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  27 

Sumner  Hill,  Penna.  27 

Sandusky,  Ohio,  27 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  20 

Brockport,  N.  Y.  13 

Wilmington,  Ohio,  13 

Greenwich,  N.  Y.  13 

Elizabethport,  N.  J.  6 

Shelby,  N.  C.  20 

Morrisania,  N.  Y.  18 

City  of                   «  27 

Harrisbarg,  Penna.  6 

Akron,  Ohio,  20 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  27 

Biddeford,  Me.  13 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  6 

Nashua,  N.  H.  6 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  6 

Pittsburgh,  Penna.  6 

Fitchburg,  Mass.  13 

Baltimore,  Md.  27 

Philadelphia,  Penna.  13 

Providence,  R.  I.  20 

Roxbury,  Mass.  13 

Garysburg,  N.  C.  20 

Buffalo,  N.  Y,  13 

Charlestown,  Mass.  6 

Peterson,  N.  J.  6 

Painesvilie,  Ohio,  13 

Newark,  N.J.  6 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  27 

8.  Braintree,  Mass.  27 

E.  Bridgewater,     "  27 

Lockport,  N.  Y.  6 

Brantford,  Conn.  6 

Westfield,  N.  Y.  0 

Pittsburgh,  Penna.  18 
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LoclcB,— Door  .  J.  E.  Parker, 

Looms  for  Weaving  Hair  Cloth,  Isaac  Angeil, 


Marine  Propeller,  • 

Milking  Stool,         • 
Mottaing  Hook, 

Odometers,  • 

Oils.— Trying 
Ordnance, 

Packing  Meata,^Buildings  for 
Paper, — Damping 
, — Folding 
Pictures, — Prep,  of  Transparent 
Pie  Crimper,  ^ 

Ploughs, 


-,-~Cotton 
-.—Hillside 
-, — Mole 


Plough  Plates  of  Molten  Steel, 
Plumb-bob,  • 

Preserve  Cans, — Sealing  . 
Printing  Plates,  dec.,— Relief 
Provisions, — Curing 
Pumps, 

Bailroad  Cars, — Heaters  for 
— —  Chairs,— Making 
— — -  Joints, 

'  Rails  to  Crocs  Ties, 


H.  D.  J.  Pratt, 
Levi  Loring, 
John  North, 

L.  W.  Nicholls, , 
J.  M.  Hunter, 
T.  J.  Mayall, 

p.  E.  Somes,  • 

Richard  Martin,  • 
Cyrus  Chambers,  Jr., 
Guatav  Wedekind, 

C.  A.  Shaw, 
Andrew  Benkelmann, 
T.  R.  Corroick, 
Samuel  Fisher,   • 

T.  S.  and  J.  A.  Lockhart, 
Matheny  dt  Barnes, 
J.  P.  Pettit, 

A.  W.  L.  Rivers, 
W.  W.  Graves, 
R.  H.  Ewing,      • 
J.  H.  Elward, 
Owen  Sturdevant, 
F.  F.  Smith, 

B.  F.  C  happen,  . 
W.  W.  Paddock,        . 

E.  B.  Jjarchar  and  others, 

D.  E.  Somes,  • 
Benjamin  Douglas, 

Wm.  Pauli, 
David  Eynor, 
J.  M.  Heard, 
8.  H.  Witmer, 
John  Chappel, 


W.  Meriden,     Conn.     6 
Pawtucket,        R.  L       19 

Washington,     D.  C.    37 
Saco,  Me.  6 

Middletown,      Conn.    20 

13 

6 

27 


N.  Brookfield,    N.  T. 
City  of  " 

Roxbury,  Mass. 


Biddeford, 
Philadelphia, 


Biddeford, 

Langford, 

Cap-au-gris, 

W.  Windsor, 

Wellington, 

De  Kalb, 

Cold  Spring, 

Midway, 

Fort  Adams, 

Clives, 

Ottawa, 

Maquon, 

Momence, 

Norwich, 

Cincinnati, 

City  of 

Biddeford, 

Middletown, 


Me.        27 

Penna.  27 

27 

«        19 

6 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

13 

IS 

20 

13 

6 

13 

18 

0 


Me. 

N.  Y. 

Mo. 

N.J. 

Mo. 

Mias. 

Ky. 

S.  C. 

Miss. 

Ohio, 

111. 


Conn. 
Ohio, 

N.y. 

Me. 
Conn. 


Rakes,— Horse 

Reaping  Machines, — Mowing  and  Franklin  Getz, 

,— Rakes  for      J.  R.  Byler, 

Rice, — Cleaning     .  8.  P.  Kase, 

, and  Hulling        H.  N.  Black, 

—  HuUers,         .  Dyer  Green, 


Alexandria,  Ya.  27 
Philadelphia,  Penna.  80 
Prairie  Station,  Misa.  13 
Cincinnati*        Ohio,      20 


Saws, — Hanging  Circular 
Saw  Mills, 

Scalpels,  • 

Seed  Drills, 


^—  Planters, — Cotton 
Seeding  Machines,  • 

Settee  or  Chair,  • 

Sewing  Machines,— Loop  Catch 


Ships  Boats, — ^Attaching 

Sails, 

—  Yards, — Attaching  Sails  to 
Shoes,— India  Rubber  Tips  for 
Shutter  Fastener,  . 

Skate  Shoe  and  Foot  Check, 


David  Eldridge, 
E.  G.  Dyer, 
A.  G.  Shaver, 
Hiram  Moore, 
Arnton  Smith, 
C.  W.  McClanahan, 
James  Morrison, 
S.  R.  Warner,     . 
G.  L.  Buckley, 
L.  P.  Collins,      • 
Frederick  Heyer, 
Rufus  Leavitt,    • 
R.  S.  Payne, 
R.  S.  Stobbs, 
W.  A.  Sands, 
John  Lewis,        • 
H.  B.  Goodyear, 
Jacob  Frick, 
J.  B.  GibK 


Green, 

Amherst, 

Salisbury, 

Danville, 

Philadelphia, 

Boston, 

Philadelphia, 

Hamilton, 

New  Haven, 

Brandon, 

Girard, 

Victoria, 

Clinton, 

London, 

W.  BamsUble, 

Sacramento, 

Richmond, 

Melrose, 

Chicago, 

Claremont, 

Brooklyn, 

Elizabeth, 

New  Haven, 

Philadelphia, 

Boston, 


N.  Y.  30 

«*  6 

Penna.  27 

"  80 

«  13 


Penna. 

20 

Ohio, 

13 

Conn. 

80 

Wig. 

SO 

111. 

87 

Texas, 

87 

Me. 

87 

Ohio, 

87 

Mass. 

80 

Cal. 

13 

Va. 

87 

Mass. 

18 

111. 

13 

N.  H. 

80 

N.  Y. 

80 

N.J. 

6 

Conn. 

80 

Penna. 

6 

Mass. 
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Slide  YftlTM,  • 

8oftp  Composition, 

80fm  and  Bedstead, 
lioonding  ApparatOMS, 
Spelling  Boxes, 
Spinal  Braces, 
Spoons,— Burnishing 
Stone, — Dressing,  • 
Stove  Grates, 


Stoves, — Cooking 

,— Gas 

Straw  Cutters, 


-Hay  and 
Street-sweeping  Machines, 
Swifts, 


R.  C.  Bristol,      • 
H.  N.  Willbur, 
M.  A.  Butler,      . 
Sewell  Pearson,  • 

J.  B.  Van  Deusen, 
D.  F.  Dunham,  • 

L.B.  Wright,     • 
H.  M.  Jacobs,  • 

M.  H.  Bacon,      f 
L.  W.  Harwood, 
Isaac  Smith,        • 
Be  Witt  C.  Farrington, 
Huntley  dt  Oaven, 
Isaac  Cressman,  • 

Jacob  Schufifelin,  Jr., 
J.N.Ncff, 
Bervetus  Longley, 
C.  W.  Pearson, 


Table,— AdjosUble  O.  C.  Dodge, 

Tanning, — Apparatus  for  J.  8.  Wheat, 

Teeth,— Artificial  .  J.  W.  Moffitt,     . 

Threshing  Machines^ — Spike  for  A.  B.  Cotton, 

Tide  Wheels,— Flow  of  water  on  J.  G.  Ross, 

Trees, — Sustaining  •  Wm.  H.  Livingston, 

Turning  Machines,  George  Rugg,     • 


Yalve  Gear  of  Steam  Engines, 
Vapor  Burners,      • 

Warming  Apparatus,        • 
Washing  Machines, 


Watches,— Winding 
Water  CarU, 
Water  Closets,— Seats  of 
— , — Apparatus  for  Drawing 
—  Elevators  and  Carriers, 
Waterproof  Fabrics, 
Wells,— Drawing  Water  from 


W  indlasses, — Capstan 
Wlie,— Rolling  Steel  and  Iron 
Wood, — Bundling  Kindling 
Wrenchesy  • 


J.  J.  Gwynn, 
Henry  Johnson,  • 

L.  A.  Colbert, 

C.  F.  Chambers, 
Sylvender  Ellis, 
A.  Seamans,        • 
N.  P.  Stratton, 
Henry  Austin, 
G.  C.  Hinman, 

D.  E.  Teal, 
David  Johnston, 
Louis  Simonet,    • 
Elliot  Andrusi 
G.  D.  Colton,      • 
H.  F.  Phillips, 
8.  P.  Pstten, 
John  Wright, 
Wm.  L.  Williams, 
Wm.  Kearney 


Chicago, 

Keokuk, 

Mariana, 

Boston, 

City  of 

Brook, 

City  of 

Hartford, 

Mystic, 

Troy, 

Albany, 

Lowell, 

Cincinnati, 

Philadelphia, 

Tioga, 

Strasburg, 

Cincinnati, 

Charlestown, 

Brooklyn, 
Wheeling, 
HarriBburg, 
Athens, 
City  of 

M 

Potsdam, 

Plainfield, 
Washington, 

Baltimore, 

Chambembnrg, 

N.  Britain, 

Bowmansville, 

Nashua, 

E.  Liberty, 

Portageville, 

Norwich, 

Eddyville, 

City  of 

Geneva, 

Gaiesburg, 

Seneca  Falls, 

City  of 

Sheffield, 

City  of 

Union, 


HI 

Iowa, 

Fa. 

Mass. 

N.  Y. 
Ind. 

N.y. 

Conn. 

N.y. 


13 
20 

6 
27 
27 
13 

6 
27 

6 
18 
27 
20 
27 


Mass. 

Ohio, 

Penna.  20 

•'        20 

27 

13 

13 

20 
6 


Ohio, 
Mass. 

N.Y. 
Va. 
Penna.  20 


Ga. 
N.Y. 


N.J. 
D.O. 


6 
6 
6 

18 

20 
6 


Md. 

13 

Ind. 

6 

Conn. 

6 

N.Y. 

20 

N.H. 

27 

Ohio, 

27 

N.Y. 

6 

« 

27 

Iowa, 

13 

N.y. 

6 

u 

13 

111. 

18 

N.Y. 

13 

•( 

6 

Engl'd,  27 

N.Y. 

27 

N.J. 

6 

BXTUHOVB. 


AriiUdal  Legs, 
Telegraph,— Bell 


B.  F.  Palmer,      • 
Judson  d&  Jackson, 


Philadelphia, 
Rochester, 


Penna. 

N.Y. 


▲DDinOHAL  IHPBOTlMIXTfU 


Com  Crashers, 
Ploughs, 


Amos  Glover,      • 
H.  H.  Robertson, 


Powhatan  Pt,   Ohio,     20 
Kingston,  Mo.        27 


BS-IBSUBB. 


Air  Engines,  (2  patents,^   Stephen  Wilooz,  Jr., 

Caoutchouc, — Preparing (2  pat^i)  Charles  Goodyear,      • 
Carpet  Sweeper     .  H.  H.  Herrick,    • 

Oiaes, — Manuftcture  of  Flint      Horace  Trumbull, 


Westeriy,  R.  L  20 

New  Haven,  Conn.  20 

E.  Boston,  Mass.  20 

Jersey  City,  N.J.  20 
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Harvesters,  • 

Hemp  Cutters,  • 

Lubricating  CompouDd, 
Photographic  Baths,         • 
Sewing  Machines, 
Skates,  • 

Stones, — Raising,  Ac, 
Stoves, — Coal 
Yalve  Cocks, — Action  of  (3 

DB8IGN8. 


8..W.  Tyler,       . 
.    Smith  dc  Hardeman, 
J.  B.  McMunn,  . 
Bernard  Hufnagel, 
R.  M.  Berry, 
.    Wm.  Scarlett, 
Solomon  £.  Bolles, 
Eddy  60  Shavor, 
pat*s)  F.  H.  Bartholomew, 


Drawer  Pull,  •  Sargent  &,  Bradford,  > 

Spoons,  Forks,  dccr^Handles  of  John  Polhamus, 

Stove,  •  Stefie  dc  Sailor, 

->—  Doors,  .  J.  D.  Marshbank, 

Stoves, — Parlor  Cooking  N.  S,  Vedder, 
Stove  Plates,— Cooks  " 

Tea  Service,  .  H.  G.  Reed, 

Theodore  Parker, — Medallion  T.  A.  Carew,      • 


Greenwich, 
Springfield, 
Port  Jervis, 
City  of 

Aurora, 
Mattapoiaett, 
Troy, 
City  of 


New  Britain, 
City  of 
Philadelphia, 
Lancaster, 
Troy, 
« 

Taunton, 
Cambridge, 


N.T. 

Ohio, 
N.J. 

N.  Y. 

a 
III. 

Mass. 

N.Y. 


Conn. 
N.Y. 

Penna. 
»( 

N.Y. 
(( 

Mass. 


18 
83 
t» 
13 
13 
13 
6 
18 
18 


13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 


FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE. 


Proceedings  of  the  Stated  Monthly/  Meeting j  January  17, 1861. 

John  G.  Gresson,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Isaac  B,  Garrigues,  Recording  Secretary. 

John  F.  Frazer,  Treasurer. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Prof.  Dr.  Johannes  Gistel,  of  Ratisbonne, 
Bavaria. 

Donations  to  the  Library  were  received  from  the  Royal  Society^ 
London ;  TEcole  des  Mines,  Paris,  and  la  Soci^te  Indnstrielle  de  Mul- 
house,  France ;  the  Lower  Austrian  Mechanics  Institute,  and  the  Royal 
Imperial  Geological  Association,  Vienna,  Austria ;  Prof.  Dr.  J.  Gistel, 
Ratisbonne,  Bavaria ;  Messrs.  Munn  &  Co.,  Citv  of  New  Tork ;  Fre- 
derick Emmerick,  Esq.,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  B.  H.  Latrobe,  Esq., 
Baltimore,  Md. ;  and  Prof.  John  P.  Frazer,  Philadelphia. 

Donation  to  the  Cabinet  from  Marine  T.  W.  Chandler,  Esq.,  Engi- 
neer of  the  Don  Pedro  II.  Railroad — specimens  of  Brazilian  Woods. 

The  Periodicals  received  in  exchange  for  the  Journal  of  the  Insti- 
tute, were  laid  on  the  table. 

The  Treasurer  read  his  statement  of  the  receipts  and  payments  for 
the  month  of  December,  and  his  annual  statement  for  1860. 

The  annual  report  of  the  .Committee  on  Publications,  of  the  Btato 
of  the  Journal  for  1860,  was  read. 

The  Board  of  Managers  and  Standing  Committees  reported  their 
minutes. 

Candidates  for  membership  in  the  Institute  (5)  were  proposed,  and 
the  candidates  proposed  at  the  last  meeting  (6)  duly  elected. 

The  Tellers  of  the  Annual  Election  for  Officers,  Managers,  and  Audi- 
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Samuel  V.  Merrick, 
Tbomu  Fletcher, 
BdwiQ  Greble, 
Thomas  S.  Stewart, 
Alan  Wood, 
John  E.  Addicks, 
laaac  8.  Williams, 
George  W.  Gonarroe, 


Washington  Jones, 
William  Harris, 
John  E.  Wootten, 
Joseph  Hutchinson, 
Joseph  W.  Moore, 
John  R,  Whitney, 
William  A.  Drown, 
James  8.  Mason* 


Proeeedingi  &f  ihs  FrdnkUn  Inititute.  IdS 

tors,  for  the  ensuing  year,  reported  the  result,  when  the  Preeident  de- 
clared the  following  gentlemen  daly  elected : — 

John  C.  Cresson,  President. 

John  Agnew,  >  y.     Preddents. 

Matthias  W.^ald win,  J  ▼w^  "»««»"• 

Isaac  B.  Garrigues,  Recording  Secretary. 

Frederick  Fraley,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

John  F.  Fraaer,  Treasurer* 

MANAGERS 

Thomas  J.  Weygandt, 

George  Erety, 

Evaos  Rogers, 

Robert  Cornelius, 

William  Sellers, 

James  H.  Bryson, 

John  M.  Gries, 

James  Dougherty, 

AUDITORS. 
Samuel  Mason,  James  H.  Cresson,* 

William  Biddle. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  held  January  23d,  1861, 
the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

James  H.  Bryson,  Chairman. 

Isaac  S.  Williams,  >  p„,.^„ 
John  M.  Gries,       J  ^ "»*<>«• 

Mr.  C.  E.  H.  Richardson  exhibited  his  patent  *^Air  and  Damp- 
tight  Burial  Caskets."  The  shells  are  eomposed  of  ornamental  wood ; 
the  sides  are  parallel  and  the  ends  semicircular.  The  top  is  closed 
first  by  a  glass  plate  fitted  into  a  hinged  frame,  which,  when  shut  down, 
is  covered  by  a  tight  lid  of  wood  of  the  same  kind  as  the  shells.  The 
exterior  is  furnished  with  the  appropriate  ornaments.  The  interior 
is  coated  with  three  applications  of  the  deutoxide  of  manganese,  oyer 
which  is  placed  a  lining  of  cork  wood,  of  suitable  thickness,  prepared 
with  a  mixture  of  collodion  and  shellac  dissolved  in  benzole.  The 
inside  is  then  lined  with  satin,  or  other  material  usually  employed. 

The  construction  is  such  that  air  and  moisture  are  excluded,  and 
decomposition  of  the  contained  body  arrested.  They  hare  a  hand- 
some appearance,  and  are  recommended  by  Mr.  Barker  of  Mount 
Auburn  Cemetery,  Professor  J.  Wyman  of  Harvard  University, 
Professor  Jackson,  State  Assayer  of  Massachusetts,  and  others.  They 
have  received  premiums  from  the  Maryland  Institute,  and  the  Me- 
chanics Association  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Howson  exhibited  a  Bombshell  invented  by  Wm.  Bice,  Esq., 
of  this  city,  and  patented  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  The  shell 
is  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  Seharpnell  shell,  which  consists 
of  a  number  of  spherical  balls  deposited  in  a  cast  iron  case,  sulphur 
being  poured  in  to  solidify  the  mass,  after  which  a  hole  is  drilled  to 
make  a  chamber  for  the  powder.  Mr.  Bice's  shell  consists  of  a  num- 
Ver  of  pieces  of  cast  iron,  dovetailed  or  wedged  together,  and  so 
Vob  XLI.— -Tbibd  8bkiii<^No.  S.— Fibruabt,  1861.  IS 
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arranged  that  tbere  is  a  central  compartment  for  the  reception  of  the 
powder.  The  mass  of  ^ast  iron  pieces  is  formed  into  a  core,  around 
which  the  shell  is  cast. 

Mr.  H.  also  exhibited  a  specimen  of  a  Lamp  Cap  for  burning  coal 
oil,  the  manufacture  of  J.  0.  Yankirk  k  Co.,  of  Frankford,  Pa.,  and 
pointed  out  the  improvement,  which  consists  of  a  bolt  pressed  forward 
by  a  spiral  spring  which  takes  the  place  of  the  ordinary  set-screw, 
and  which  allows  the  glass  chimney  to  expand,  and  yet  retains  it 
firmly  in  its  position,  thus  preventing  the  breaking  of  the  glass,  which 
often  occurs  with  the  ordinary  set-screws. 

A  peculiar  construction  of  Wagon,  made  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Sulli- 
van County,  Pa.,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  H.;  the  peculiarity  consisting 
in  the  entire  structure  being  made  of  wood.  Mr.  H.  remarked  that 
it  seemed  almost  impossible  that  a  wagon  should  hold  together  under 
such  circumstances,  but  that  he  had  been  credibly  informed  that  such 
was  the  case.     The  model  attracted  much  attention. 

A  specimen  of  Lamp-stand  was  also  exhibited,  which  consisted  of 
a  simple  stem  of  castiron,  the  glass  reservoir  being  attached  by  means 
of  plaster  of  paris. 

A  new  Broom,  composed  of  Brazilian  Piassaba  surrounded  by 
broom-corn,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  The  piassaba  plant  is  very 
elastic  and  durable,  and  has  a  tendency  to  penetrate  the  interstices  of 
the  carpet,  but  owinff  to  its  yielding  qualities  it  cannot  be  made  into 
an  efficient  broom.  Bj  surrounding  it  with  broom-corn,  the  piassaba 
is  maintained  in  a  comparatively  solid  mass,  and  forms  with  the  broom- 
corn,  a  most  efficient  broom. 

Mr.  H.  also  exhibited  a  Gas-burning  Stove,  the  invention  of  J.  L. 
Mahan,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  and  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Stuart  & 
Peterson.  The  peculiarity  of  this  stove  consists  in  having  a  plain 
surface  of  metal  on  a  level,  or  thereabouts,  with  the  wire  gauze 
through  which  the  gas  passes ;  the  flame,  coming  in  contact  with  this 
level  surface,  heats  the  air  contained  in  the  chamber  beneath,  and  this 
heated  air  passes  upwards  and  furnishes  that  plentiful  supply  of  oxy- 
gen which  destroys  the  noxious  vapors  generated  in  other  gas  stoves. 
The  stove  was  tried  in  the  presence  of  the  meeting,  and  the  President 
remarked  that  although  some  noxious  vapors  arose  from  it,  it  was  the 
best  specimen  of  a  gas  stove  he  had  seen. 


COMMITTEE   ON  SCIENCE   AND  THE   ARTS. 


Beport  on  Rohert  Mb  Williams's  Improved  Axle  Box. 

The  Committee  on  Science  and  the  Arts  constituted  by  the  Franklin  Institute  of  the 
.  State  of  PennsylTania,  for  the  promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts,  to  whom  was  referred 
for  examination— <' An  improved  Axle  box,"  intented  by  Robert  McWiliianu  and  m- 
■  signed  to  Samuel  W*.  Hoffmaut 

Report  : — That  they  have  examined  the  model  of  this  box^  the  in- 
^ntor  of  which  claims  that  it  possesses  two  pecaUarities, — ^first,  thst 
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the  lower  half  of  the  box  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  detached  to  be 
filled  with  waste  and  oil  in  such  a  manner  that  upon  returning  it  to  its 
place  no  oil  will  be  spilled  nor  the  waste  disturbed ;  secondly,  that  a 
Tery  simple  movable  washer  is  provided  at  the  back  of  the  box  which 
moves  up  with  the  journal  as  the  braQS  wears  and  keeps  the  joint  al- 
ways tight  and  impervious  to  dust. 

The  first  peculiarity  renders  the  box  convenient  in  oiling  and  filling, 
particularly  since  it  permits  free  access  to  the  journal,  one-half  of 
which  is  entirely  exposed. 

On  the  whole,  the  Committee  consider  that  the  arrangement  is  a 
simple  and  ingenious  one,  and  that  it  is  well  adapted  to  fulfil  the  pur- 

;06e  for  which  it  is  intended.   As  far  as  the  Committee  know  it  is  new- 
'he  drawings  and  model  accompanying  this  report  will  fully  explain  it. 

By  order  of  the  Committee, 

WiL  Hamilton,  Actuary. 

FhlUdelpUa,  March  8th,  1860. 

Description  hy  the  Inventor. 

Fig.  1  is  a  side  view  of  the  axle  box,  illustrating  the  method  of  con- 
necting and  disconnecting  the  lower  half  of  the  same. 

Fig.  2,  a  sectional  elevation  of  the  box. 

Fig.  8,  a  transverse  section  on  the  line  1,  2,  Fig.  2,  looking  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrow  1. 

Fig.  4,  a  transverse  section  on  the  same  line,  but  looking  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrow  2 ;  the  lower  half  of  the  box  being  removed  in 
this  view. 

Fig.  5,  a  sectional  plan  on  the  line  8,  4,  Fig.  2. 

Similar  letters  refer  to  similar  parts  throughout  the  several  views. 

A  is  the  upper  half,  and  B  the  lower  detachable  half  of  the  axle-box. 
The  upper  half,  a,  has  on  each  side  the  usual  lugs,  a  a,  which  serve  to 
guide  the  box  during  its  vertical  movem^it  in  a  hanger  of  the  ordi- 
nary construction,  o  is  the  brass-bearing,  fitting  snugly  in  a  recess 
in  the  upper  half,  A,  of  the  box,  and  maintained  in  its  proper  position 
in  front  by  a  lip,  i,  and  at  the  back  by  a  lip,  e.  In  front  of  the  upper 
half.  A,  of  the  box,  and  forming  part  of  the  same,  are  two  projections, 
d  dj  the  object  of  which  will  be  rendered  apparent  hereafter.  In  the 
rear  of  the  box  is  an  opening, «,  for  the  admission  of  the  axle,  J> ;  the 
said  opening  being  elongated  vertically,  in  order  that  the  box  may 
be  raised  to  a  sufficient  height  to  allow  the  brass-bearing,  o,  to  be  re- 
moved and  replaced  by  passing  it  between  the  collar,  /,  on  the  end  of 
the  axle  and  the  retaining  lip,  b. 

It  will  bo  observed,  on  reference  to  Fig.  4,  that  the  vertical  portion 
of  the  upper  half.  A,  of  the  box,  has  a  flanch,  A,  extending  down  each 
side  and  transversely  across  the  bottom, — ^thus  forming  a  recess,  or 
socket,  for  the  reception  of  the  end  of  the  oil-box,  which  forms  a  part 
of  the  lower  hal^.n,  of  the  box.    Within  the  recess  formed  by  the 
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flanch,  hy  is  another  recess,  for  the  reception  of  the  leather  strip,  k, 
and  the  metal  plate,  F, — this  recess  extending  upwards  to  within  a  short 
distance  from  the  top  of  the  box,  as  seen  in  Fig.  2. 


Fdi^y 


lfg.S 


The  enlarged  portion,  t,  of  the  axle,  n,  passes  through  and  fits  snug- 
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Ijy  but  BO  as  to  more  freely  in  circular  openiogB,  both  in  the  leather 
strip  and  iron  plate. 

It  will  be  seen,  on  reference  to  Fig.  2,  that  the  recess  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  leather  strip  is  somewhat  longer  than  the  strip  itself, 
thus  enabling  the  latter  to  rise  with  the  shaft  as  the  brass-bearing  wears. 

The  lower  half,  B,  of  the  box,  the  greater  portion  of  which  forms 
the  oil-chamber,  fits  snugly  with  its  end  into  the  socket  formed  by  the 
flanch,  hy  of  the  upper  half  of  the  box.  The  upp'er  edges,  m,  of  the 
oil-chamber  fit  to  the  inclined  shoulders,  n,  on  the  upper  half  of  the 
box,  a  flanch,  p,  projecting  from  each  shoulder  a  short  distance  into 
the  inside  of  the  oil-chamber.  The  vertically  projecting  portion,  5,  of 
the  lower  half  of  the  box,  is  a  continuation  of  the  oil-chamber,  and  fits 
snugly  over  the  projections,  d,  of  the  upper  half  of  the  box,  a  simple 
bolt  passed  through  this  portion,  9,  and  through  the  projections,  (2,  be- 
ing all  that  is  necessary  to  secure  the  two  halves  of  the  box  together. 
Oil  is  furnished  to  the  journal  through  an  orifice  in  a  projection,  t, 
communicating  with  a  passage  in  the  upper  half  of  the  box,  through 
which  the  oil  flows  into  a  channel  cut  into  the  top  of  the  brass-bearing, 
and  thence  through  an  opening  in  the  latter  to  the  journal  of  the  axle. 
The  lower  oil  receiver  being  on  a  line  parallel  with  the  end,  w^  of  the 
oil-chamber,  is  also  a  gauge  for  the  oil. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  point  of  junction  of  the  edge,  m,  of  the 
lower  half,  with  the  edge,  n,  of  the  upper  half  of  the  box,  is  in  a  line 
above  the  lower  line  of  the  journal.  In  this  respect  my  present  im- 
provement is  similar  to  that  invented  by  me,  and  described  in  the  pa- 
tent granted  to  me  and  Adam  J.  Frederick,  on  the  15th  day  of  De- 
cember, 1857. 

In  the  axle-box  described  in  that  patent,  however,  permanent  grooves 
were  formed  on  each  side  of  the  upper  half  of  the  box  above  the  line  of 
junction  with  the  lower  half,  longitudinal  projections  being  formed  on 
the  latter  to  fit  into  the  grooves,  so  that  on  adjusting  the  lower  half  to 
the  upper  half  of  the  box  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  the  former  in 
nearly  a  horizontal  position  while  it  was  being  slided  oh  to  the  upper 
half.    . 

There  are  two  serious  objections  to  this  mode  of  securing  the  two 
halves  together.  First,  it  is  necessary  that  the  end  of  the  oil-chamber 
should  be  hollowed  out  sufficiently  to  escape  the  outer  collar  of  the 
journal  on  sliding  the  lower  half  of  the  box  to  its  place,  so  that  when 
adjusted  the  hollow  upper  edge  of  the  end  of  the  oil-box  is  so  far  be- 
low the  journal  that  the  main  body  of  oil  contained  in  the  box  is 
always  accessible  to  the  leather  packing,  and  consequently  readily 
finds  its  way  between  the  latter  and  the  axle ;  the  result  being,  of 
coarse,  a  great  waste  of  oil. 

The  second  and  no  less  serious  objection  is,  that  in  sliding  the  lower 
half  of  the  box  horizontally,  or  nearly  so,  so  as  to  'fit  to  the  upper  half 
of  the  box^  the  outer  collar  of  the  axle  bears  against  the  cotton  packing 
contained  in  the  oil-chamber,  and  forces  it  to  the  front  of  the  latter, 
so  that  the  rear  part  of  the  journal  is  free  from  contact  with  the  said 
packing,  and  is,  therefore^  insufficiently  lubricated. 

!«• 
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Mj  present  improvement  has  been  especially  designed  to  obviate  the 
foregoing  objectionable  features. 

By  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  upper  and  lower  half  of  the  box, 
the  latter,  in  being  adjusted  to  the  frame,  is  depressed  in  front,  as  seen 
in  fig.  1,  the  end  of  the  oil-chamber  resting  on  the  bottom  flanch,  A,  of 
the  socket  of  the  upper  half  of  the  box.  The  outer  end  of  the  lower  half 
of  the  box  is  then  gradually  raised,  and  at  the  same  time  pressed  for- 
ward, until  the  edge,  n,  of  the  upper  half  coincides  with  the  edge,  wi,  of 
the  lower  half,  and  the  projections,  d^  fit  into  the  vertical  portion,  g,  of 
the  lower  half  of  the  box. 

By  this  arrangement,  the  end,  w^  of  the  oil-chamber  may  be  hollowed 
out  to  an  extent  just  sufficient  to  fit  snugly  to  the  bearing  of  the  axle, 
thus  excluding  the  main  body  of  the  oil  from  contact  with  the  leather 
packing,  as  seen  in  fig.  2. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  by  this  method  of  adjusting  the  lower  to  the 
upper  half  of  the  box,'the  saturated  packing  remains  undisturbed,  and 
distributes  the  oil  evenly  throughout  the  entire  surface  of  the  journal. 

The  leather  strip,  B,  (which  is  one  piece,)  and  the  plate,  F,  are  retain- 
ed in  their  proper  position  against  the  end  of  the  box  by  the  end  of  the 
oil-chamber,  as  best  observed  on  reference  to  fig.  2.  As  sufficient  room 
is  left  for  the  leather  strip  to  rise  in  its  recess  as  the  brass-bearing  be- 
comes worn,  it  is  evident  that  it  will  adjust  itself  to  the  position  of  the 
axle,  and  continue  to  act  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  escape  of  oil,  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  extent  of  the  wear  of  the  bearing.  The  only 
object  of  the  plate,  F,  is  to  prevent  the  leather  strip  from  bulging  out- 
wards into  the  elongated  opening,  e. 

I  do  not  claim  broadly  making  the  box  in  two  halves,  and  so  arrang- 
ing the  same  that  the  point  of  junction  shall  be  above  the  lower  line  of 
the  bearing,  as  this  arrangement  is  covered  by  the  patent  granted  to 
me  and  A.  J.  Frederick  on  the  15th  day  of  December,  1857, — ^the 
aforesaid  S.  W.  Hoffman  being  Assignee  for  the  same. 


METEOROLOGY. 


Kbr  fh«  Jonmal  of  the  Franklin  Initltato. 

The  Meteorology  of  Philadelphia.  Bj  Jambs  A.  Eibepatbick,  A.M. 

December. — The  month  of  December,  1860,  was  colder  than  usual, 
the  temperature  being  nearly  one  degree  below  that  of  December, 
1859,  and  nearly  three  degrees  below  the  average  temperature  of  the 
month  for  ten  years.  It  was  also  more  equable,  the  mean  daily  range 
being  but  five  degrees,  while  it  is  usually  about  six  and  a  half^  and 
during  December,  1850,  it  was  nearly  eight  and  a  half  degrees. 

The  Schuylkill  river  was  open  to  navigation  below  the  dam,  during 
the  whole  month ;  it  was  closed  above  the  dam  for  two  days  only. 

The  warmest  day  of  the  month  was  the  20th,  which  had  a  mean 
temperature  of  42*7^.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  thermom- 
eter attained  its  maximum  of  50^. 
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''  The  15th  iras  the  coldest  day,  the  mean  temperature  being  17*8^. 
The  minimum  (13^^)  occurred  on  the  same  day ;  making  the  monthly 
range  of  temperature  36^^. 

The  temperature  was  below  the  freezing  point  on  24  days  of  the 
month,  though  it  rose  above  that  point  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
every  day  except  two,  namely,  the  14th  and  15th. 

The  barometric  pressure  was  greatest  on  the  evening  of  the  14th, 
when  the  mercury  stood  at  30*418  inches ;  but  the  average  pressure  for 
the  day  was  greatest  on  the  29th,  the  mean  for  that  day  being  30*345 
inches,  while  for  the  14th  it  was  but  30'300, 

The  barometric  pressure  was  least  on  the  20th  of  the  month,  falling 
as  low  as  29'285  inches  during  a  heavy  fog.  The  average  pressure 
for  the  day  was  29*366  inches. 

Rain  fell  on  four  and  snow  on  five  days.  The  amount  of  rain  and 
melted  snow  (3*301)  was  the  least  amount  for  December  since  the  year 
1864,  when  only  3*186  inches  fell. 

There  were  seven  days  on  which  the  sky  was  entirely  covered  with 
clouds,  and  only  two  which  were  clear  or  free  from  clouds  at  the  hours 
of  observation. 

Tablv  I. — A  Comparison  of  some  of  the  Meteorological  Phenomena  of  DECvuBim, 
1860,  with  those  of  December,  1859,  and  of  the  same  month  for  ten  years,  at  Fhi' 
iadelphia. 


Dec,  i860. 

Dec.,  185^ 

Dec,  10  years. 

Thermometer.-— Highest,      . 

60° 

71« 

710 

"               Lowest, 

13*6 

9 

4-6 

"               Daily  oscillation. 

12-2 

14-2 

120 

"               Mean  daily  range, 
«<               Means  at  7  A.  M., 

60 
29-32 

8-4 
30-66 

6-4 
81-65 

"        2  P.  M^ 

35-65 

86-48 

38-91 

"                      "        9  P.  M., 

81-82 

81-87 

34-44 

•*                      "  for  the  month. 

32-26 

3300 

3500 

80*418  in. 

80-293  in. 

80-678  in. 

••           Lowest,        . 

29-285 

29-393 

28-946 

"           Mean  daily  range,     . 
"           Means  at  7  A.M., 

•196 
29-937 

•199 
29^941 

•212 
29-953 

«                  "       2  P.M.,    . 

29-911 

29-906 

29-916 

«                   'f       9  P.M., 

29-958 

29-930 

29939 

**                  «  for  the  month, 

29-936 

29-926 

29-936 

Force  of  Vapor. — Means  at  7  A.  M., 

•132  in. 

•148  in. 

-141  in. 

«             «                •*        2  P.  M., 

•140 

•171 

•168 

"            «                "        9  P.  M., 

•134 

•158 

•158 

Relative  Hamidity.— Means  at  7  A.  M., 
••              ••                ".           2  P.  M., 

79  per  ct 
66 

76  per  ct. 
69 

77  per  ct. 
67 

"              «                "  •         9  P.M., 

73 

77 

75 

Rain  and  melted  snow,       • 

3-301  in. 

3-460  in. 

8-876  iu. 

No.  of  days  on  which  rain  or  snow  fell 

8 

10 

11 

Prevailing  winds,              •        • 

ir.51045V411 

N.37<^5'w229 

!i.63045'w28l 
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MeteoHlogy. 


The  Year  1860. — The  temperature  of  the  year  was  about  two-tenths 
of  a  degree  below  the  average  temperature  for  nine  years.  The  coldest 
day  was  the  2d  of  February,  of  which  the  mean  temperature  was  9*2®, 
and  the  minimum  (1^)  was  reached  on  the  same  day. 

The  warmest  day  was  the  20th  of  July,  of  which  the  mean  tempera- 
ture was  87*7°,  and  the  thermometer  marked  the  highest  degree  (95 J®) 
on  the  same  day. 

The  greatest  barometric  pressure  was  30*418  inches  on  the  14th  of 
December,  and  the  least,  29*099  inches,  on  the  18th  of  February. 

The  Delaware  river  was  not  closed  with  ice  during  the  whole  year ; 
it  has  not  been  closed  to  navigation  since  the  beginning  of  March,  1858. 
The  Schuylkill  was  closed  for  about  two  weeks  m  the  beginning  of  Jaa- 
uanr,  1860. 

Table  II.  contains  a  general  abstract  of  the  observations  made  during 
the  year ;  the  barometric  observations  being  corrected  for  temperature, 
but  not  for  altitude ;  the  barometer  fount  being  fifty  feet  above  mean 
tide  in  the  Delaware  river. 

Table  III.  contains  a  comparison,  in  the  usual  form,  of  the  year  1860 
with  1859^  and  with  the  average  results  for  nine  years. 

TabiiI  III. — A  Comparison  of  some  of  the  Meteorological  Phenomena  of  the  year  ISSO, 
with  those  of  18ft9,  and  of  the  last  nine  years^  at  Philadelphia. 


• 

1860. 

1859. 

Nine  yean. 

a  95-6« 

e  97* 

•  100.5* 

«               Lowert, 

h     1-0 

/-» 

f— 5*6 

«               Daily  oscillation. 

17-12 

17-20 

14*99 

«               Mean  daily  imnge,  . 

6-65 

6-00 

5<62 

«               Meant  at*7  A.  M.,      . 

49-39 

49*93 

49-69 

"                    "          2  P.  M.,  . 

60-85 

60-58 

59*98 

«                    «          9  P.  M.,       . 

62-61 

53*00 

53-19 

«                   •«     for  the  year, 

54-12 

54*49 

54-29 

Barometer«^Hisheat, 

e  30-418  in. 

g  30-475  in. 
A  28*890 

A  30*704  ID. 

•<           Lowect, 

d  29-099 

/  28-884 

**           Mean  daily  range,  . 

•143 

•158 

*154 

•<           Meant  at  7  A.  M.,       . 

29-882 

29-881 

29-893 

««                "          2  P.  M.,  . 

29-833 

29-840 

29-854 

«                «          9P.  M.,       . 

29-862 

29-867 

29-877 

•«                «         fortheyew,     . 

29-859 

29-863 

29-875 

Force  of  Vapor-^Meani  at  T  A.  M., 

•311  in. 

•313  in. 

;327iD. 

•*            "             «          2  P.  M.,    . 

•321 

•331 

•345 

«             •*          9  P.  M., 

•329 

•332 

•347 

Relative  Hamtdity.— Meant  at  7  A.  M., 

75  per  ct« 

75  per  ct 

76parct 

«               M                "          2  P.  M., 

54 

56 

58 

**              ««               "9  P.  M., 

71 

71 

73 

Rain  and  melted  snow,     • 

46-460  in. 

54-762  in. 

44.692  in. 

No.  of  dayt  on  which  rain  or  tnow  fell. 

129  dayt. 

127  dayt. 

126  days. 

Prevailing  windt,        .        •        •        • 

».79«48'w219 

ir.79*31'w*255 

K.74051'w215 

a  July  20.  5  February  2.  e  December  14.  c?  February  18.  e  Jaly  13and  Ang08t4. 
/January  10.  g  January  24.  h  April  23.  i  1854,  Jaly  21.  j  1857,  January  23. 
k  1853,  January  28.    /  1852,  April  21. 
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110  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON, 

Contrilnitioiui  to  the  Natanl  Histoiy    * 

^  .ma 
UNITBD   STATES    OF  AMBRICJl; 

BT  liDUW  AOASnZ. 

Vol  III.    4to.    S6  PUtef^    91S  Of. 


Thm  Tolume  it  diviM  into  tbrM  pvU :  Pari  I.  Ac^lepht  to  (General ;  P»rt  IL  Oto* 
Bopiborce  ;  Part  III.  Discophorce.  It  contains  a  histonr  ot'  out  luiowMge  of  theie  aiiK 
nuua,  ^m  the  c^rtiMt  period  to  the  present  time  ;  their  claMi&eation  l^y  diferent  nalu- 
i«lit»^  villi  •  ftrilaceoabt  <of  ifteir  atrecture  and  mode  of  developns^t,  from  the  e|f , 
tkMfVfliiiU «Wr  BoCaqiMrphiOaef,  te  their  fuU  gtovrtb^  with  remarkt  vipdn  theiv  Ikakits 
end  appearance  along  our  ooaat.  It  ia  veij  IttlJjr  iUoatraled  by  twenly^x  beiulifc^y 
•leeQled  plates,  each  6f  which  la  crowded  with  figures. 

Ib  thm  volume,  the  views  of  Darwin  on  the  Origin  of  Speoiea  are  also  e4li«i4eted«* 
: ; '..  ^     k 

I 

The  J4i«np9l  or  the  FranUlift  bftltate 

It  rVBUSUBO  OV  THK  WIM3T  ^  BA.OH  MOmTH^ 

At  Thm  Dotltreper  aoniiBi  Ibr  Ma  copy,  Eight  TkXUum  te  two  c^piea^  and  Tea  DeOora 

lor  three  copiea— 

Pogf«bla  #m  .tMt  ••mpletUia  •£  Uh«  Mxtk  EfUM»«r  • 

^%B  JottmAl  will  be  Mirered  free  of  Poatage  wbea  tbo  MbtorifilioB  it  fail  iaaAvoft'^  (aeo 
laid  reteManceton  loot  page  ti  tbo  oovor.) 


CoOMMntteolMiLf  mnd  teU$r$  •«  h%i$inU9  mm$t  h€  dirui$d  jro  not  Aotoamt  og  tos 


TKe  Journal  can  aho  be  obtained  from  tbofolloirtog: 
C2UP,L£S  S.  FM4W4Si  4:  PO,  CU^  o/  tfma  York. 

CR OSB  r,  NICHOLS  A  CO,  Botion,  Mmmtkntetii.  * 

UTTLft  BROWN ^  CO^         »  •* 

HENR  T  WHIPPLE  4  SON^  Sakm, 

T.  TAYLOR,  Wtuhingtan,  DUtnd  ^C^mmhim. 

Pont.-^HECTOR  BOSSANGE  dc  SON,  11  Qnai  Yoltaiio,  I  wi.^ ._^    .^  , 

JUwAurf  ■«ITBt»^JiAC»y,  61  King  WHIiam  Street.       J  ^"^  "•  t«tlM»n»* 
to  foeoifo  fobieriptiou,  and  to  mako  ozcbaagao  for  pariodiQilg  dofOlfd  to  Ike  Afta  oai 
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TO  STEiMilSHIP  OIIMIIS^fiHIimillS/MID^^ 
LONG'S  IMPROTii  JALINOMETEB 

SALT  WATER  BOILERS. 


■   '  ■■  ■  .   ■■■■  t   VI   <*••.•       •    . 

TheM  inflrlimenU  poMcsf  many  advanUges  orw 
tboae  hitherto. u^d.» 

They  are  eoruiantly  in  acHony  and  the  dennty  «C 
ii|«^|r«^  0M(r  llAiy  J|l^»iient  be  read  off;  while  the 
engineer  cannot  be  aealdedf  nor  the  hydromtltr  hrokenf 
aa  fa 'bo  ofleA  the  case  with  the  ordinary  instrument. 

The  X/ommittee  of  the  Franklin  Institute  advise  the 
*<more  general  use  of  this  valuable  gauge,  which  caf^t 
not  to  be  neglected  6n  any  bbifers  using  salt  water,  and 
they  commend  it  to  the  notice  of  all  engaged  in  the 
managepMnt  of  auoh  boilcm."  By  ita  «aa, «  greM-wr^ 
iog  ^  bpiler  and  Aitl  is  effected.  8«e  Joufnal  PHmlh 
Hn  Institute,  February,  I860,  pag«  141. 


'  *fh6  cylinder  A  Is  connected  with  the  boiler  by  tiM 
pipa  and  stop-cock  G,  the  f^ipe  G  being  clasad  at  ths 
top,  and  having  openings  at  the  side,  near  the  top,  EE, 
The  water  coming  from  the  boiler  and  passing  the 
st«^«ock  €^,  makM'iU  eiit  through  fhvbpenings  EE; 
at  ^hia  point  the  aleam  |a  Uherated  from  the  wat«r,  aid 
escapes  through  th^  i^iMfUOgs//*  Tka  (Wat«r  lallaiBia 
the  cylinder  A,  passes  through  the  opetiing  C,  and  risff 
to  ihe  water  leveLa  s  f  «  in  both  cylinders;  D  is  an  ovf^, 
flow  pipe  to  carry  off  the  surplus  water,  and  to  keep  up 
a  comtant  current  to  maintain  th#  water  to  be  tested 
at  the  required  temperature.  By  turning  the  atop-cock 
i7,  both  cylinders  cdn'b^  discharge  throtiglrwaMe^pa 
b.  7  is  a  thermometer.  X,  the  hjrdMeter.  It  2i  the 
coTer  when  ttoi  in  use,  I\kk  bracket  ^  kecAriidg  the 
iiMtiftMeliU 

Yox  Sale  by  aAMUIIL'B.  GRICI!,  ^; 

1 14  Walnut  Street,  PhUa<delplu^  ftP^ 

•i  Willi  iPiMVKMilaAiL 
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PROSPECTUS 
JOUBNAL  OF  THE  FBANKLIN  INSTITUTB 

Of  tho  State  of  PcoiiBylTaiila, 


FOR  THB  PROMOTIOIV  OF  THE  MECHANIC  ART& 


Thb  Joamal  of  Um  Fnnklin  Imtitiito  b  the  oldest  Poriodicd  in  tbo  United  Stetef 
dtvotod  to  tno  spmd  of  information  on  tuijeets  connected  with  tbo  Mechenic  end  Manii- 
fretving  Arts,  and  the  only  one  containing  a  complete  record  of  American  Patents  issued 
linee  its  establishment  in  January,  1826. 

The  extensive  list  of  European  Exchanges  which  it  possesses,  enables  it  to  give  to  its 
icadeis  early  infonnation  as  to  any  improTements,  or  discoveries  made  in  any  part  of 
Europe,  -while  it  ensures  to  articles  poblishod  in  its  pages,  a  wide  circulation  in  thoee 
Coontriea  of  tiie  Old  World  in  which  Mechanic  Arts  and  Manufactures  prosper. 

Among  its  correspondents  will  be  found  many  of  the  most  distinguished  artisans  and 
■fflsnfiiic  men  of  our  own  Country;  and  in  it  will  be  found  the  official  accoonts  of  many 
important  experimental  reeearches,  conducted  under  authority  of  the  Institute  or  otiier 
public  bodies.  A  liberal  compensation  is  offered  by  the  Committee  for  all  original  artiolei 
within  ite  scope;  and  manufacturing  firms  are  respectfully  solicited  to  forward  to  the 
Actuary  such  detoils  ae  they  may  deem  suitable,  of  mechanical  proceeses,  machineiyy 
sleam  Teseels,  and  other  engineering  works  in  process  of  construction. 

The  series  of  Reporto  of  important  Patent  Law  cases  adjudicated  in  the  United  Stetes 
Courts,  which  will  be  continued  by  the  able  Reporter  who  has  hitherto  furnished  then 
for  the  Journal ;  and  the  copious  index  of  Patents  from  1828  to  the  present  day,  which  is 
digested  semi-annually  and  arranged  chronologically,  being  the  only  complete  index  pub* 
lidhed  regularly  during  that  period,  make  it  indispensable  as  a  book  of  reference  to  those 
interested  in  this  branch  of  Jurisprudence.  To  Engineers  and  Ship  Builders  ite  pages 
ofler  a  record  of  the  dimensions  and  the  particulars  of  the  performance  of  steamers  built 
or  boilding  in  the  United  Stetes  and  abroad,  of  which  the  value  can  be  best  appreciated 
by  thoee  engaged  in  the  construction  of  steam  vessels^  The  number  of  correspondenta  ift 
this  department  is  large  and  rapidly  increasing. 

Artisans  and  practical  Manufacturers,  for  whose  benefit  the  Journal  u  particularly  do* 
■gned,  require  a  periodical  combining  sound  theory  with  reliable  information  on  subjecte 
properly  belonging  to  their  several  pursuits.  In  arranging  matter  for  ite  pages,  the  Editor 
and  Committee  on  Publications  are  guided  by  a  desire  to  lay  before  the  various  clsssss 
of  their  resders,  such  a  sslection  as  will  be  valuable  to  them  in  their  business,  and  also 
make  the  Journal  a  Repertoiy  worthy  of  preservation,  and  valuable  as  a  record  of  the 
actoal  history  of  the  Arte  in  successive  years. 

Each  number  conteins  72  pages  octevo,  published  monthly,  forming  per  annum  two 
volames  of  433  psges,  numeroualy  illustrated  with  fine  wood  cote  and  engravings  on 
aleel  and  copper.    Subecription  Price,  $5  per  annum. 

In  founding  this  Journal,  the  Franklin  Institute  was  not  governed  by  any  desvs  of 
pecuniary  profit,  but  solely  by  the  wish  to  give  American  Mechanics  useful  infonnation 
as  to  the  progress,  both  in  this  Country  and  in  Europe,  of  the  Arte  and  the  Sciences  upon 
which  thoy  are  founded.  As  the  whole  income  derived  from  it  is  expended  in  ite  pubhca* 
tMm,  ite  further  improvement  and  illustration  must  neceisarily  depend  on  obteining  an 
increase  of  ite  subscription  list.  With  a  view  to  promote  such  improvement  and  increase 
tCo  oelf-sttsteinuig  ability,  the  Committee  on  Publications  has  decided  to  make  a  very  oon- 
sid«rable  reduction  m  the  subscription  price  of  the  Journal,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  offer 
•a  inducement  to  preient  subscribers  to  lend  their  aid  in  obtaining  for  it  an  inoeased 
wcnlation. 

They  therefore  propoee  to  forward,  free  of  postage^  two  copies  for  one  year  to  any 
pswoent  subscriber  who  shall  send  the  name  of  one  new  subscriber,  and  remit  the  sum  of 
B%fat  Dollais.  And,  in  like  manner,  to  forward  three  copies  to  any  snbscriber  who  shall 
Mttd  the  names  of  %m>  n^w  subscribers  and  Ten  Dollan.  A  dub  of  new  subscribers  vs- 
■utting  to  the  Actuary,  Eight  Dollars,  will  be  furnished  with  two  copies  for  one  year,  and 
Cm  Ten  Dollars  thrse  copies  for  one  year. 

Cofluniiniaitions  and  remittances  to  be  made  to 

WILLIAM  HAMILTON,  Aeitmrw, 

Franklm  Tusiitnte.  Phikdsl|hlk 
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A  SCIENTIFIC  AND  PRACTICAL  WORK 


History,  Theory,  and  Praotioe 

0¥  THE 

ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH; 

BY  GEORGE  B.  PRE8C0TT,  of  Boston, 
Superintendent  of  Electric  Telegraph  Lines. 

One  Large  Volume,  .        .        .        Price  %  1*75 

With  One  Hundred  Illustrations, 


-:o:- 


The  publiabera  oSet  this  volume  to  supply  a  want,  long  felt,  of  a  complete  Manual  of 
tDe  Electric  Telegraph.  Its  author  adds  to  a  complete  theoretical  knowledge  of  his  sub- 
yd  the  experience  of  thirteen  years  as  practical  Operator  and  Superintendent  of  Tele- 
r'vphic  lines;  and  the  Work  iuelf,.  while  prepared  with  careful  adherence  to  scienti6c 
Ai.t»:la,  is  so  far  divested  of  technicalities  as  to  adapt  it  fur  use  as  a  popular  manual.  It 
emiK>dica  the  most  thorough  information  upon  all  points  connected  with  the  Telegraph. 
Some  of  its  features  are  as  follows : 

A  rapid  but  thorough  summary  of  the  elementary  principles  and  facts  of  Electricity 
vpon  which  the  Telegraph  rests. 

A  description  of  all  the  Instruments  used  in  Telegraphing  in  every  part  of  the  World, 
wi.'.  an  engraving  of  each  instrument. 

^  fall  History  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph,  and  a  verbatim  report  of  all  the  roessagea 
tf      'K.  -laed  over  it. 

A  >iew  of  the  various  applications  of  the  Telegraph,  including  a  description  of  the 
Clectr?  7  Fire  Alarm  System  used  in  various  cities ;  the  use  of  the  Telegraph  upon  Raii- 
T<*i%i<       *  c. 

"Mt  full  and  important  information  respecting  the  construction,  maintenance, 
>f  working  Telegraph  Lines, 
'iiter^sting  work  is  for  sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  to  any 
autttte      'S  the  publishers,  on  receipt  of  price. 

TICKNOR  &  FIELDS,  Boston,  Mass. 

BSEBGING  MACHINES 

FOK  RIVER  AND  HARBOR  IMPROVEMENTS,  CANALS,'&c., 

Will  be  furnished,  with  all  the  improvements  suggested  by  twenty-five  years  experience, 
wmmnted  not  to  be  equalled  by  any  others,  to  suit  all  situations  from  the  improvement  of 

OUTER  BARS  IN  A  SEA-WAY, 
to  the  excavation  of  channels  through  dry  land,  and  the 
BOTTOMING  OUT  CANALS  WITHOUT  INTEERUPTING 
'     NAVIGATION,  CHEAPER 

than  by  any  other  method. 

ALSO,  DEEDGING  MACHINES  WITH  SCOURING 

MACHINERY  ATTACHED, 

where  the  tide  or  current  is  sufficient  to  be  of  service,  will  be  furnished  and  worked,  if 
requited,  by  the  undersigned,  who  will  undertake  any  work  in  his  line  requiring  any  of 
hie  improved  machinery,  on  very  satisfactory  terms. 

The  coet  of  excavating  to  the  depth  often  feet,  and  depositing  any  where  within  sixty 
Icet  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  about  six  cents  per  cubic  yard.  The  cost  of  ma- 
ebinee  from  ten  to  fifty  thousand  dollars,  according  to  what  is  required  of  them. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Chas.  H.  Haswell,  Civil  and  Marine  Engineer,  No. 6 
Bowling  Green,  New  York  City  ;  or  L.  J.  Webster,  Nos.  76  and  78  Poydras  St.  New 
Orleane,  La.;  or  H.  Holmes,  Galveston,  Texas;  or  J.  A.  Richardson,  Corpus  Christi, 
Texas. 

D.  S.  HOWARD, 

Civil  and  Marine  Engineer. 
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PASCAL  IRON  WORKS 

fistabltslied  In  1831. 

ORRIS,   TASKER   ^   Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Wrought  Iron  Welded  Tubes, 

i-incb  to  8  inches  bore,  for  drSAM,  Gas,  Watbu,  &c.,  wilh  T's,  L's  Stops,  Valte*, 
Ac,  with  Screw  Joints  to  suit  tubes.  Mallealrle  Iron  ami  Brass  Fittings,  GlttMl 
BlO^rer  Tabes,  Blasting  Tubes,  Ac. 

CvalTanlzed  Tubes  and  Fittings  for  water,  a  substitote  for  I^ead. 

Lap-ivelded  Boiler  Flues, 

H  to  10  inches,  outside  diameter  cat  to  a  specific  length,  2S  feet  or  under. 

Artesian  Well  Pipes 

Of  wrought  iron,  screw  coupled ;  6o8h  inside  and  out. 

Also  of  Cast  Iron,  6,  8,  10  and  12  inches  diameter,  with  wrought  bands,  flush  inside  and 

out;  and  Pumps  for  same. 

Colls  of  Tube   For  boiling  and  evaporating  by  steam  or  hot  water. 

Tuyere  Colls, 
For  Blast  Fnmaces,  and  tnbe  cut  and  fitted  to  plans  and  specifications  sent. 
DooMe  Kettles,  For  steam  boiling  and  evaporating,  and  cooking  by  steam. 

Drying  Closets 

Heated  by  steam ;  Wash  Houses  and  Steam  arrangements  for  Public  Institutions  and 

Private  Dwellings. 

Warming  and  Ventilating 

Steam  apparatus  of  the  most  approved  plans,  for  Factories,  Public  Buildings,  Hotele* 
Private  Dwellings,  Green  Houses,  &c.;  constructed  and  adapted  to  the  buildings  to  be 
warmed. 

Hot  Water  Apparatus; 

Taslier'B  Patent  Self-Regulating  Hot  Water  Apparatus,  for  Private  Dwellings^ 
School  Houses,  Hospitals,  Green  Houses,  &c 

Iron  &  Brass  Castings, 

of  every  description.  - 

Gas  Works  Castings: 

Retorts  and  Beneh  Castings  for  Coal  Gas  Works ;  Street  Mains,  Bends,  Branches^ 
Drips,  Lamposts,  Lanterns,  6cc, 

Rosin  Gas  Apparatus, 

For  Factories,  Public  Buildings,  Hospitals  and  Private  Dwellings. 

Green  House  Pipes  and  Boilers: 

Fire  Doors  and  Frames,  Hot  Water  Pipes  for  Foicing  Beds,  Pineries,  Garden  RoHeia,  &c. 

COI.1JJII1V8, 
Conduit  Pipes,  Pavement  Gutters,  Soil  Pipe. 
BATH  TUBS, 

Sinks,  Sewer  Traps,  Soil  Pans  and  Traps,  and  Water  Closet  arrangements 

SCREWING  MACHIZf BS, 

Drill  Stocks,  Stocks  and  Dies,  Taps,  Reamers,  Drills,  Pipe  Tongs,  and  a  general 
assortment  of  Gas  and  Steam  Fitters'  Tools  and  Materials. 

WORKS,  Soutli  Finii,  between  Tasker  and  Morris  8t»«, 

WARKHOVSK  A  OFFICE,  No.  309  Sontii  84  St.,  Ptalladsi. 

STEPHEN  M0BBI8,  CHA8.  WHSELBB, 

THOS.  T,  TA8KEB,  Jr.,  8.  P.  X.  TA8KKE 

HEBBT  e.  M0BRI8. 
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BOYOCN   PRCMIUM. 

Uriah  A.  Botdbk,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  has  deposited  with 
the  Franklin  Institute  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be 
awarded  as  a  Premium  to  "  any  resident  of  North  America,  who  shall 
determine  by  experiment  whether  all  rays  of  light,  and  other  phy. 
sical  rays,  are,  or  are  not  transmitted  with  the  same  velocity/' 

The  following  conditions  have  been  established  for  the  award  of 
this  Premium : 

1.  Any  resident  of  North  America,  or  of  the  West  India  Islands, 
may  be  a  competitor  for  the  Premium.  The  Southern  boundary  of 
Mexico  being  considered  as  the  Sonvhern  limit  of  North  America. 

2.  Each  competitor  must  transmit  to  "Wm.  Hamilton  Ac- 
tuary of  the  Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia,  a  memoir  describmg 
in  detail  the  apparatus,  the  mode  of  experimenting,  and  the  results ; 
and  all  memoirs  received  by  him  bbC^^e  the  first  day  of  January' 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two,  <t802,)  ^iU  ^g  q^^j. 
possible  after  this  date,  be  transmitted  to  the  Cout^j^.^^  of  J  d 

3.  The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Franklin  Institu^  ^i    j.  ,    - 
the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  a^   •  ' 
select  three  citizens  of  the  United  States,  of  competent  ^.      .-»' 
ability,  to  whom  the  memoirs  shall  be  referred :  and  the  saidv  , 
shall  examine  the  memoirs,  and  report  to  the  Franklin  Insti? 
whether  in  their  opinion,  any,  and  if  so,  which  of  the  memoirs  ib 
worthy  of  the  Premium.     And,  on  their  report,  the  Franklin  Insti> 
tute  shall  decide  whether  the  Premium  shall  be  awarded  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Judges. 

4.  Every  memoir  shall  be  anonymous,  but  shall  contain  some  motto 
or  sign  by  which  it  can  be  recognized  and  designated,  and  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  sealed  envelope,  endorsed  on  the  outside  with  the 
same  motto  or  sign,  and  containing  the  name  and  address  of  the 
author  of  the  memoir.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Actuary  of  the 
Franklin  Institute,  to  keep  these  envelopes  securely  and  unopened 
until  the  Judges  shall  have  finished  their  examinations ;  when,  should 
the  Judges  be  of  opinion  that  any  one  of  the  memoirs  is  worthy  of 
the  premium,  the  corresponding  envelope  shall  be  opened,  and  the 
name  of  the  author  communicated  to  the  Institute.  The  other  en 
velopes  shall  be  destroyed  without  being  opened. 

6.  Should  the  Judges  think  proper,  they  may  require  the  experi- 
ments described  in  any  of  the  memoirs  to  be  repeated  in  their 
presence. 

6.  The  memoir  which  may  obtain  the  Premium,  shall  become  the 
property  of  the  Franklin  Institute  and  shall  be  published  as  it  may 
direct.  Any  unsuccessful  memoir  will  be  returned  to  the  author 
at  his  request.  Digitized  by  Googit 


inunnvMB  STASH  /nmMA' 

SEAMLESS  COPIER  TUBES, 

roK 

I      Locomotive,  Marine,  &  Stationary 
r  _. Boilers, 

MANUPACTORBD  BY 

AMERICAN  TUBE  WOIKS, 

BOSTQH.'IWASS. 
JOSEfH  H.  COTTON,  Ti4h  ,  106  State  Street 

THE  AMEAIOAN 

LAP-WELD  IBON:  BOILER  FLUES, 

MADE  BY  THE 

READING   IRON   COMPANY. 

Made  from  1  to  8  inches  in  diameter,  in  lengths  to  23  feet,  and  of  the  best  Pennsyl- 
vania refined  cold  blast  charcoatnrbn,  an^ '^tial  iiklliflBS  tQ  any  imported. 

•Al^iBiL^f  lo  order,  f 'bat<»weld^uewith:pf4«ntlAp-weIde^ed<nnd^^hen  ptelMd^ 
win  be  finished  with  a  s'cfew^and  fel^lle!  ^  ^         -  ^ »    I 

FLUES  of  any  thickness  of  metaf,  or  lengths  ttnSer  is  feet/thAds  to  border.  Also, 
irdded  wrcnight  ifoii  tnbee,  Ibr  water,  eteamy  aad  gM.  BstM  leaty  Uihm  iM4t  to 
order. 

.    For  eate  at  o«r  Office,. No.  28  SOUTH  SEVENTH  STREET.  Philadelphia,  and 
A.  B.  WOOI>,  No.  66  MAIDEN  LANE,  Nm  York,  or  at  our  Works. 

9EYFEKT,  MeMANUS  d^  CO., 

Beading,  Penna.  - 


LEMUEL  W;  8ERRELL, 

SOLICITOR  OF.  AMERICAN  ^  FOREIGN  PATENTS, 

JVb.  121  JVassau  SHreei,  Mw  Yorky 

Preparea  Meclianieal  Drawings;  Speciicat1ona,€^veaU4  Assignments,  4mi«  and  trMii*cts 
an  other  btteiaess  connected  with  obtafning  Lettaia Patent  in  the  United  Stales aad  Fee, 
tign  Coontrioe  with  promptness  and  dispatch. 

;  ..  ■   ■ '*        ■      ■■! 

The  Committee  on  Publications,  anxious  to  render  this  work  as  Taluabla  aa  psasiMe 
ave  determined  to  dffbr  a  liberal  .componsatiori  fbr  original  articles  on  the  alAjaats  to 
rfaich  this  Journal  is  devoted;  and  they  accordingly  invite  meehaniea  andttaftof  adenta 
i'eeiniBUm<:at0th«irobiarTatittis.  ^  - 


'    i 


JOHN  C.  CRESSON, 

A.  rt,  S ARTOL,  ,      o.»«.//^*  im 

'   ^.  VAUOMAN  MERRICK,      V      p"lr    #J1.!^ 
VAIKMAN  ROGERS,  |       ^«*«*«»^«^«- 

WASHINGTON  JONES, 
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TO  IRON  MANUFACTUBGBRa 


Patent  Direct  Action  Steam  Hammer. 

{Merrick  &Som9,  Atrngmif  of  tht  PaUmifm  th$  United  States.) 
Tti»  ttndoign^  qffl  liM«ttentaoii  nilvoa  MaaofiMlBierMf  the  Nas^ytv  Patbst  Stsue 
Hakxxb,  now  so  generally  introduced  into  this  tnd  other  countries,  of  which  they  axe 
jihe  Msigneea  end  sole  Ag>eats^r  the  United. States.  Up  to  the  present  time  there  have 
been  made  by  the  Patentees  in  England,  for  tnal  country  and  the  ContiMmt  of  Europe,  be> 
tween  two  hundred  and  fifty  and  three  btindred  hMnmera,  for  GoverDmesrt,  Whm.y  Oompa 
nies.  Copper  Worha,  Forges,  amd  Epgii^eering  establishments;  and  the  undersigned  have 
made  for  this  country  upwards  of  forty,  varying  in  size  from  600  Ibs^  falling  1 }  ft.,  to  6  tons, 
falling  6  feet.  They  can,  therefore,  confidently  urge  its  merits  upon  the  trade,  and  ara 
provided  with  certificates  in  its  finvor  firom  many  parties,  (who  have  one  or  more'  in  use,) 
which  will  be  shown  ui^oa  appUcatiflZi« 

The  advanUges  o^thls^fiiuamef  ^e»  all  O^erfikilltf  jm  ««  follows: — 

Ijt,  The  Bani  faUing  TertioaJly,  the  snrfaees  of  the  bitts^upon  i^and  the  anTU  «re  always 
parallel,  giving  facilifies  for  flattening  ar  ball  or  ^tg^^-of  any  thickness^  aad4lia  fiUl  being 
far  greater  than  that  ^  apy  helve  hammer^  a  mnch  thicker  nreos  may  be  plaoed  ojidery 
without  choking  it. 

td.  The  intensity  of  the  blew  may  be  Modified  imtvitly  by  the  attendant*  to  as  t«^aitit 
die  wofkf  and  the  Ram  may  in  like  manner  be  mrretUd  in  iU  descent  at  any  point,ao  that 
it  is  more  completely  under  control  than  any  othisT  form  known. 

8d,  It  may  be  adapted  to  any  description  of  work,  whether  for  hammering  blooms, 
making  heavy  forgings,  or  the  ordinary  light  forgings  fi>r  machine  shops;  for  beating  cop 
per,  or  crushing  stone,  <fice.,  it€.f  Thf  fomt  of  Ae'Hide^fiillDiee  mk  be  altered  to  suit  cir 
casfMtanof^,  ao  asrta  allow  free  access  ««  all  sides. 

4Ui,  It  requires  no  Steam  Engine  to  work  it;  hence  the  friction  and  other  losses  indJcat 
lo  the  ocdiMtfj  hmiH^er  are  materiAUy  leduced.  In  Forges  the  wastes  heat  from  the  fur 
naces  gives  ample  steam  to  work  it.  Eveiy  Hammer  if  provided  with  self-acting  and 
hand  gearing. 

For  term!  and  othte  particulars,  ep^ly  to 

KKRRICK  db  SONS, 

J^ikwark  Fwundry,  FkOadeipkuu 
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^XltAX.  EHfiBATIHO  OFTICX, 

186  SOtJTS  THI^  STEB£T, 

{DAILY  NEJ^S  building;^ 


■A. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

-— :-o-:^ — - 

^n  Wnod,  from  the  finest  Book  Zlhlstrttion  to  the  lergest 

h         '^ 

"oromptly  executed. 

^            1 

i 

-^^ 

and  Engravings  for  Catalogues,  furnished  on  Cop- 

k 

t  moderate  prices. 

CHARLES  E.  MAA8. 

^jJWZN  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

.aCOMOTIVE  ENGINES  of  the  moot  appBOved  eonstraction,  and 

.^lation  to  all  the  Tariety  of  circumstances  under  which  they  can  be  nseftUly 

,  .^yed ;  ranging  in  weight  from  ten  to  thirty-aiz  tdna*  and  Qsing  one>half,  two-tbirds, 

tUTM-fonitha,  or  the  whole  weight  for  adhesion,  as  the  grade  of  the  read,  or  basiBess  to  be 

done,  may  render  desirable  or  neeeasary. 

Patterns  of  Tarious  siiee  of  each  ii  the  foUowhig  plans,  vii : 
Plan  A  and  B,  1  pair  driven  and  trucks,  for  Passenger  businetf  exclnsiTely. 
•*     C,  8        «  «  ««  or  Freight  business. 

«•     D,  3        «  «       > 

"     D,  3        «  «•       >  for  Freight  basinese  exclusively. 

"     B,  4        «  «       ) 

The  D  and  E  Plans  are  particulsrly  adapted  to  roadA  having  heavy  grades  and  abrupt 
enrves.  The  temporary  track  connecting  the  Eastern  and  Western  divisions  of  the  Vir* 
giB^  Central  Railroad,  htving  grades  of  S95  feet  rine  per  mile,  and  curves  of  300  feet 
ndlas,  has  been  successfully  worked  for  two  years  past  by  six-wheel  D  Engines  of  oui 
mike. 

Tht  materials  and  workmanMhip,  effidtney  and  durabHUy,  economy  of  fuel  and  re* 
pairif  are  guarantied  equal  to  any  other  engines  in  use. 

LABORATORV 

FOR 

FSACnCAl  &  AKALTTIdAL  CHEMISTB7, 

CHAIiT  STREET,  TENTH  STREET  BELOW  MARKET, 
(Rear  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Philadelphia.) 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1836. 


Instroctimi  given  in  CHEMISTRY,  MINERALOGY,  and  GEOLOGY,  by  LEC 
TURES  and  PRACTICE,with  eepeeial  reference  (o  ANALYSIS^  MANUFACTURES, 
AND  MEDICINE. 

Analysis  made  of-  0«ee,  Mtaeialey  GaaBo%  Waters^  and  artialef  of  commerce  and 
mannfiicture.    OpiAi^ft  fi^^it  *>^<I^d<^>^^  9*^*^°'«  '    " 

BOOTH,  GABRGTT  it  BEESIU 

Jamks  C.  BOOTB, 

Thomas  H.  GA&BBfrt  ^ 

^omr  J.  Run. 
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.1?Ht  CREATAMERICAJt:  AN,»  rpSElGK. 

.  Patemt  AgiencTf  Ofilces. 

or 

ME8SBS.  MUNN  &  CO.,  IN  ASSOCIATION 


WITH 


COST.  ^TqrA-p-r,Tci«  ]ia:.A.soxr, 

LATE  COMMISSIONER  OF  PATENTS. 


MESSRS.  MUNN  A;  Co.,  Editori  and  Proprietors  of  the  Seientifie  American,  are 
conducting  the  most  successful  aoxnct  for  securing  th«  Rights  op  Iktesttoks,  tobe 
found  in  the  United  States.  They  have  been  personally  familiar  with  the  progr^of 
Invention  and  Discovery  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  have  prepared  and  conducted  within 
this  period  more  Patent  cases  than  any  other  Aoehct  ik  ths  Wokld.  As  an  evidence 
of  the  confidence  reposed  in  their  ability  and  integrity,  they  may  with  propriety  refer  to 
the  extraordinary  fact  that  over  TWO  THOUSAND  PATENTS  have  issued  to  their 
clients  during  the  brief  space  of  only  TWO  YEARS ;  and  during  the  same  period  they 
have  examined  through  their  efficient  Branch  Office  in  Washington  into  the  novelty  of 
about  three  thousand  Inventions^  thus  affording  to  them  a  knowledge  of  the  contents 
of  thfi  Patent  Office  unrivaUed  by  any  existing^  ageoey*  Not  only  this,  bii^more  than 
ontf-hatf  of  all  the  Patents  secured  by  American  citixens  in  European  countries  are  taken 
through  MUNN^CO/8  AGENCIES  IN  LONDON,  PARIS,  BRUSSELS,  BER- 
LIN, AND  VIENNA. 

A  Jianaal  of*  Advice  How  to  Sicvn*  AxxnTCAxr  Aim  FoKxioK  Patists, 
will  be  sent,  free  of  charge,  to  all  who  may  wish  for  them.  Messts.  Munn  4b  Co.*s  prin- 
cipal Officer  in  New  York  are  removed  from  1S8  Falton  St.  to  the  spacious  rooms  in  the 
new  Park  Buildings,  Nos.  37  Paik  Row,  eastern  side  of  the  City  Hall  Park,  and  U5 
Nassau  St.,  where  all  com municationa  should  be  addressed,  and  where  Inventors  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  call  whenever  they  visit  the  city.  Their  Branch  Office  in  Washington 
City  is  on  the  comer  of  F  and  Seventh  Su.,  directly  opposite  the  Patent  Office.  Munn 
&  Co.  refer  by  permiasion  to  Hoq.  J.  Holt,  Ex-Commissioner  of  Patents,  and  to  over 
Eight  Thousand  Inventors  in  the  United  States  whose  papers  have  been  prepared  and 
prosecuted  through  their  Agency.    Address 

MUNN  &  CO., 

No.  87  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

EDWARD  S.  RENWICK, 

SOLICITOR  OF  PATENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AND  IN  FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES,  AND  EXPERT  JN  PATENT  CAUSES. 

Office,  335  Broadway^  Jfew  York. 


J.  R.  &  H.  S.  ROBINSON, 
CONSULTING  &  SUPERINTENDING 

STBAM  BxrezivfiBafi, 

NO.  7  BlCneLOW  LIBRARY  BUILDING, 

CLINTON,  M0H. 
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HENRY  HOWSON'S 

IN   THE 

UNITED  STATES  AND  EUROPE, 
FORREST  PLACE  No.  123 J  SOUTH  FOURTH  STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


AGENCIES  IN  LONDON.  EDINBURGH,  IJtTBMN,  MANCHEStEll, 

PARIS,  BRUSSELS,  VIENNA,  LEIP8IC,  BERLIN, 

AND  OTHER  EUROPEAN  CITIES, 

H,  Howson  prepares  Specificaliont,  Drawings,  Deeds  of  AMigiiroent,  coiKlocts  Inter- 
fdrences,  Ap|)eal8,  Applications  for  Re-issues.  Extensions,  &c.,  attends  to  the  filing  of 
Caveats,  Reports  as  to  the  PatentabilH^  and  UttJity  uf  Inven/ioas,  and  alno  aets  as  Oonsult- 
ing  Attorney  to  either  counsel,  plaintilf,  or  defendant,  in  suits  at  t&vr  respecting  Patents. 

As  H.  H.  visits  Washington-  momhly,  he  is  prepaied  to  take  charge  of  rejected  appli* 
cations,  and  argue sacfat  cases  before  the  Examiners  and  Comilti^4Ioner,  thus  saving  to 
inventors  the  annoyance  and  expense  of  personal  visits  to  Washington.     . 

Burlington,  Iowa,  October  3,  1857- 
DtAB  Sin : — I  take  this  occasion  to  state  to  yoa,  that  for  several  years  past  I  have  been 
aeqaainted  with  the  manner  in  which  you  have  conducted  your  business  as  Patent  Soli- 
citor. This  bis  always  been  highly  creditable  to  yoarself,  and  aalisfactory  to  Ihe  Patent 
Office.  You  anderstood  your  cases  well,  and  presented  them -in  that  inteiligible  form  which 
generally  insured  success.  I  make  this  Ccrlificaie,  in  hopes  that  it  may  be  serviceable  to 
yon  in  continuing  to  find  that  employment  in  your  profession  to  which  your  industry, 
intelligence,  and  courteous  bearing^ su  justly  entitle  you. 

Yours,  very  truly,  ."   CHARLES  MASON, 

To  HssBT  Howsov,  Esq.  LaU  Commissioner  of  Patents. 


THOMAS  D.  STETSON, 

Mec^nical  Engineer  and  American  and  Foreign 

PATSNT  AGSNT, 


No,  5  TRVON  ROW,  N»w  To»k. 


DRAWING. 

rE  subscriber  would  respectfully  inform  his  friends  and  the  public,  that  he  con- 
tinues to  give  instruction  in  MACHINE,  ARCIIITECTUKAL,  TOPOGRA- 
PHICAL, and  LANDSCAPE  DRAWING,  and  PAINTING  in  OIL  and  WATER 
COLORS.  Day  and  Evening  Classes  at  the  office,  and  instructions  given  iu  Schoolsand 
Families.    Drawiagv  f<nr  Patenu  correctly  made,  and  Designs  furnished. 

.      JOHN  KERN, 
N.  W.  Comer  Tenth  and  Race  Streets, 

late  No.  62,  Filbert  Street,  near  lOtb. 

BXrSRXNCSS. 

p.  F.  ROTHERMEL,  Esq.,  D.  R.  ASHTON.  Esq.. 

JESPER  HARDING,  Esq.,  Wm.  HAMILTON,  Actuary  Fr. Inst. 
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THE   AMEBICAN 

JOURNAL  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ARTS, 

[TWO  VOLUMES  ANNUALLT,  450  pp^  8v9.] 

Publiflhed  In  numben  {iUu$trated)  of  152  pages,  every  other  month,  tiz  :  tat 
of  Janonry,  Harob,  lU/,  July,  Sept^  and  Not.,  at  Kkw  Uatss.  Gosx.,  bj 

B.  SILLIMAN,  JR.,  AND  J.  D.  DANA, 

$5  EGR  ANNUM  IN  ADVANCR 

fgr  ^^  Journal  is  §eni  pott  paid  after  the  annual  payment  is  reoeirecL 
3ECX>r3?Sn!>   STY* 

Professors  B.  SILLIMAN,  B.  SILLIMAN,  JR. 

AMD 

Prof.  JAMES  DWIGHT  DANA, 

[NEW  UAVEN,] 

Prof.  ASA  OBAY,  of  Cambridge, 
Prof.  LOUIS  AGASSIZ,  of  Cambridge^ 
Dr.  WOLOOTT  GIBBS,  of  New  York. 

This  work  has  now  been  establiflhed  more  than  forty  years,  and  Is  the  ohlt 
Journal  of  the  Itind  in  the  United  States.  It  is  devoted  to  the  general  inter- 
ests of  Phtsical  and  Ghkvical  Scikmcr,  Gkoloot,  Natural  History,  Gsoora- 
PHT  and  Icindred  departments  of  knowledj^e,  and  contains  original  papers,  as 
well  as  abstracts  of  foreign  discoveries,  on  all  these  topics. 

Seventy-eight  Volames  have  already  been  published.  Finr  in  the  JirH  and 
TwKNTT-EiGOT  in  the  Bee^nd  Seriea 

Subscribers  receiving  their  copies  direct  from  the  Publishers  remit  their 
subscriptions  to  the  Office  of  Silliuan's  Jourkal,  New  Haten,  Coi^h. 

tf  ost  of  the  back  volumes  can  be  obtained  of  the  Publtshera. 

AU  communications,  remmittances,  Ac,  to  be  addressed  to 

SILLIMAN  ft  DANA, 

Office  of  *'  Siu.iMAN*»  Journal  of  Science," 
yno  ffaven^  Conn, 
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LeCOMOTIYE   ENGINES 

Constracted  with  DIMPFt: t/8  PATENT  BOILER,  unite  and  combine  til  the  m^ehtnU 
cal  and  physical  characteristics  essentiat  to  the  thorough  and  economical  consumption  aH 
Aiel,  whether  Coal  or  Wood.  The  practical  reaults  which  have  followed  its  introductioD 
and  use,  are  matters  of  official  record  in  the  Reports  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington, 
ftod  Baltimore  Railroad  Company,  and  other  Railroad  Companies,  whose  concurrMitlet- 
timony  demonstrates  its  efficiency  an<t  its  success. 

The  DIMPFEL  COAlfKljUNER  has  passed  ihroug-h  the  preliminary  ordeals  of  trial 
And  ezperiment  The  plan  of  tliis  Boiler  is  hascJ  on  souhd  philosophic  principles,  and 
hence  its  efficiency  and  success  in  generating  steam,  with  lksi  wai«iT« 

It  will  be  seen,  by  the  cut  ahove^  iha(  the  bent  op  Water  Tubes  terminate  at  the  crown 
of  the  fire-box  at  one  end,  and  communicate  with'  the  water  space  at  the  other  or  farther 
rad,  thas  bringing  the  wnter,  mechanically,  fr6m  the  colder  or  Ikrther  end^  dicectly  over 
the  fire,  absorbing  the  greater,  pari  of  the  heal,  aiid,  at  ttlei  sfiine  time,  overflowing  the 
crown,  keeping  it  cool  and  protecting  it  from  being  overheated,  and  thereby  preventing 
explosion,  in  case  the  Water  should  ^11  much  below  its  ordinary  level ;  and  also  incbsas- 
ise  THB  HEATiHo  SURFACE  TUREK  FOLD  wiTBiN  THE  FIRE-BOX.'  The  bend  in  the  tubes 
•BBblea  tbem  le  yibld,  and  tjuie  raMeve  the  joints  from  undoe  strain,  caused  by  the  on* 
e|iial  ezpaosioB  and  eont^a^Uon.  . 

The  heated  products  of  combustion  not  being  separated  by  passing  through  tubes,  as 
iiUie  case  in  the  flue  .tubular -Boilevs,  by  propitK  appliances  combustion  is  maintained, 
amoa^  the  tubes,  the  whole  length  of  ihe  Boiler. 

Of  one  of  the  Engines  constructed  with  the  Dimpfel  Boiler,  8.  M.  Felton,  Esq.,  Presi* 
dent  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  Railroad  Company,  in  his  Annual 
Report  for  the  year  ending  November  30,  1958,  says: 

"The  Dimpfel  EnginCyDii^iel  Wetetef,faAs  run  [the  6rp^  Sxpress  Train]  daring  the 
year,  32,786  miles.      *  '  *  *  *  -  ^  .     . 

Cost  of.  Coal  consumed,  •  •         $1973-15 

Coit^'Wood/of  l|in^i%gi  .  .  .,     nf^70 

Total  fost  for  fiifl,  $  214af86" 

Coat  per  mile  run  6  52-100  cents.  "Average  number  of  cars  down,  9) — average  num 
bar  of  cars  up,  10." 

Wilmington,  July  9,  1 8538. 
8.  M.  Fblton,  Esq — Bear  Sir:— The  [Dimpfel]  Engine  Henry  Clay,  ran  7}  [trial] 
tripe  in  Jane,  1858,  between  Philadelphia  and  the  Susquehanna  River,  940  miles.  *     * 
Coal  per  mile,,  2049-100  lbs.     Co;U  cost  per  mile  ran,  3  &-10  cents.    Average  cars  each 
wajy  seven  long  cars,  passenger  train. 

Wx.  BxBABJfs,  Master  Machinist  P.  W.  db  B.  RJt. 
For  ftirtber  informatioA,  address,  F.  P.  DIMPFEL,  Philadujpua. 

REPORT  wf  tha  -CaMMITTJ&S  appointei  bjr  tite  TBAHKUN  INi»TITUT£ 

to,experiaentFon 

THE  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIaLS^  EMPLOT^ED  IJT  THE  CON- 
STRUCrflON  OP  STEAM  BOILERS, 
Illustrated  UfOh  10'  Copperplates.    Price,  $1*80. 
A  im  copm  iNHi.be  hid,  en  AppliMtinn  jt^ 

WW-UAJil  HAMILTON.  Aeiuary, 

Hallof  the  FrankUn  lBStitvt«» 
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PALMER'S  ARM  AND  LEG. 

Mb,  Palwem  has  the  pleasnre  of  announcing  that  he  bfta  completed  the  IwTMvmnr 
of  the  Abx  ;  aoci  be  believeait  to  be  at  least  equal  in  all  lespecta  to  the  Fatbvt  Lbs. 
To  secure  A  bus  within  six  montht,  orders  should  be  sent  immediately  ^  as  hundreds  oi 

applications  are  now  on  file. 

The  Abx  and  Haxd  imitate. the  nata- 
ral  ones  very  nearly  tn  appearance  and 
motion-^all  the  joints  being  copied  with 
great  precision,  and  rendered  useful  to  an 
extent  hitherto  unapproaehod. 

:  PAL,1VNCR*S  PATENT  LEC 

Has  baen  ^xhi^Uid  >t  thUty  Exhibiiions  o(  distinguished  scientific  societies,  in  compe- 
fiAien  with  all  other  substitutes,  and  has  ix  steut  instancs  been  declared  **tbx  best" 
artificial  limb  extant. 

In  addition  to  thirty  Gold  and  Silver  Medals  (or  firvt  premiums^  awarded  the  TnTentor, 
by  Sfiientific  Societies  in  the  United  States,  he  was  (by  the  unanimous  approval  of  an  in- 
ternational Council  of  distinguished  Surgeons,)  honored  with  the  award  of  the 

PRIZE  MODAL, 

At  the  WORLD'S  EXHIBITION,  in  London  {\^l),  and  also  witb  the 

SILVER  MEDAL, 

.     (Only  FiiBt  CIbm  Prise,;  at  l^e  New  York  CrysUl  Palace  (1853),  for 
««THE  BEST  ARTIFICIAL  LEG." 


"THE  BANE  AND  ANTIDOTE/' 

I's  the  title  of  a  Journal  published  for  ^atuitons  distributiMi  among  SniygpSt  end  per- 
sons whp  have  sufiered  amputation  of  limbs.  The  pamphlet  will  be  aeaty  peatnge  pnld, 
to  every  applicant.  Address, 

B.  FRANK.  PALMER,  Snrgeon-ArtisC, 
•    ] '    .  1320,  Ohesuut  Street,  PhUadelphtm,  Pa. 


SAMUEL  Mcelroy, 

CXyZL    BNdZNBllR. 

Surrejs  and  Plans  made  in  all  departments  of  Construction.    Special 
attentio]!  paid  to  Waler  Works,  with  or  without  pumping  supply. 

•     •  OrriCKB. 

28  Ezcbaiigc  Place,  New  York.  Engineer's  OMce,  Water  Works,  Brooklyn. 

Box  S987,  r«  O^  New  York. 

•  *^^'  .--jl ; 

:.       OBZ&UZiAR  aAS  RBTORTS. 

p,  M.  CB£5$QN'S  CEIJUULAR  GAS  ?ETORT— Patoife«f  Oct.  3, 

1851— ^adapted  to  th^  nanvfactoTeiof  OA8  from  Roaiii^  ^^^ftlt  Wo«d»  Ac^  and  now  in 
use  at  the  PhiladE^tn  Oa«  Wprka.  ^  Patent  ItighU  lor  sale. 

Tqt  iiifiirmatioD«  apply  to  HENRIT  8.  HAQCRT,  knmMf  fat  PaleMSar. 

'     ;        fl  £.  dorket  at  Wafnat  and  Surtb  Streets,  Philadidplua,  Pm. 
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JOURNAL 


or 


THE  FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 

OF  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 


rOR  THB 


PROMOTION  OF  THE  MECHANIC  ARTS. 


MARCH,  1861. 


CIVIL  ENGINBBBINQ. 


?or  tbe  JoaitMl  of  fh«  Fr»nk1iB  Inrtituta. 

Repairn  and  Renewal  of  the  Roche-Bernard  Suspens^ion  Bridge. 
From  a  description  given  by  M.  Noyon,  Engineer.  Translated  by 
J.  Bennett. 

Part  Second. 

(Continaed  from  page  108.) 

Rebuilding  of  the  Platform  of  the  Bridge.— After  the  fall  of  the 
platform,  measures  were  immediately  taken  to  provide  for  the  travel 
across  the  Yilaine,  in  establishing  a  ferry  upon  the  site  formerly  used 
by  a  barge,  previous  to  the  construction  of  the  bridge.  Nearly  all  the 
If ood-work  of  the  platform  was  recovered ;  but,  excepting  the  beams, 
the  principal  pieces  of  carpentry  were  all  injured  and  unfit  for  use ; 
and  as  the  shortness  of  the  beams  had  contributed  to  the  fall  of  the 
platform,  it  was  determined  to  use  new  material. 

The  design  of  M.  Lacroix,  Eng.,  was  approved  by  the  administra* 
tion,  who  ordered  the  work  to  be  vigorously  executed.  Unfortunately, 
the  proper  wood  could  not  be  found  in  the  yards  of  any  commercial 
port,  and  as  the  Baltic  was  frozen,  the  work  must  have  been  deferred 
till  the  following  spring,  had  not  the  marine  department  given  per- 
mission to  take  all  the  pieces  of  large  dimensions  from  the  Arsenal 
of  Brest. 

Vol.  XLL— Third  Sibiis.— No.  3.^Mabce,  1861.  13 
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146  Civil  Engineering. 

Then  the  work  went  on,  notwithstanding  the  bad  season.  The  car- 
penters worked  under  a  large  shed  raised  near  the  approaches  of  the 
bridge.  At  the  same  time  all  the  irons  which  had  been  saved,  were 
repaired  in  a  forge  near  the  workshop,  and  new  ones  made  when 
wanted.     In  three  months,  all  was  ready  for  laying  the  platform. 

Sat  this  operation  was  retarded  by  another  important  one,  which 
should  have  preceded  this,  but  was  suspended  on  account  of  the  cold 
and  rains.  The  coating  of  mastic  and  paint  upon  the  cables  had  been 
torn  away  in  many  places ;  most  of  the  ligatures  had  been  bruised ; 
some  wires  were  injured  or  cut;  so  that  this  part  of  the  suspension  re- 
quired a  general  renewal.  Moreoyer,  it  was  necessary  to  know  the 
condition  of  the  interior ;  so  that  arrangements  had  to  be  made  for 
inspecting  them  throughout  and  repairing  at  the  same  time.  All  the 
ligatures  were  taken  off,  the  painting  scraped,  and  the  bundles  opened. 
Each  wire  was  separately  examined ;  those  that  were  broken  were 
joined ;  those  that  were  loose  were  shortened ;  and  after  bringing 
them  together,  they  were  soaked  in  boiled  linseed  oil,  thickened  with 
an  addition  of  litharge  and  lampblack.  Then  the  ligatures  were  re- 
newed, and  the  surface  of  the  cables  was  covered  with  mastic,  upon 
which  were  laid  several  coats  of  paint. 

To  attend  to  these  details,  a  foot-bridge  was  made  of  the  beams  and 
joists  of  the  old  platform,  and  was  suspended  by  iron  rods,  first  to  the 
two  interior  cables,  and  then  to  the  two  exterior ;  so  that  at  each 
head  of  the  bridge,  one  of  the  suspension  bundles  was  completely  free 
for  work,  while  the  other  bore  alone  one  side  of  the  bridge. 

Another  matter  delayed  the  establishment  of  the  platform  for  a  few 
days. 

The  friction  rollers,  as  has  been  said,  had  slid  upon  their  plates 
towards  the  sides  of  the  porches ;  two  of  them  bore  upon  the  rim  of 
ihe  plate,  and  could  not  work.  To  restore  them  to  the  first  position, 
the  two  cables  of  the  same  head  had  to  be  raised  at  the  same  time. 
The  difficulty  lay  in  the  insufficiency  of  the  means,  it  being  impossible 
to  instal  a  powerful  apparatus,  or  to  find  a  solid  place  of  support. 

After  vainly  trying  great  levers  and  an  iron  wedge  moved  by  a 
strong  screw,  they  finally  used  very  tapering  wood  wedges,  well  tal- 
lowed, and  with  great  difficulty  succeeded  in  introducing  them  between 
the  cables  and  masonry,  and  were  five  days  in  restoring  the  rollers  io 
their  true  place. 

The  roadway  was  finished  in  less  than  a  month,  and  on  the  20th 
May,  1863,  the  bridge  was  ready  for  travel. 

Change  in  the  St/stem  of  Mooring  Cables, — The  new  galleries  are 
4*6  ft.  wide  and  6 '5  ft.  hich.  They  have  two  masonry  abutments 
against  the  rock,  upon  whicn  rests  a  small  brick  arch,  4*3  ins.  thick, 
with  6  ins.  rise.  The  face  of  the  walls  is  of  rough  hewn  ashlar,  ex- 
cept at  the  end  cross  gallery,  where  the  cables  embracing  the  masonry, 
it  seemed  best  to  line  them  with  cut  stone,  so  as  to  distribute  upon  a 
great  surface  the  pressures  borne  by  the  pillow-blocks. 

Upon  this  arch  is  a  lining  of  Portland  cement,  arranged  so  as  to 
form  on  each  side  of  the  axis,  at  their  junction  with  the  abutments. 
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canals  to  conduct  the  water  filtering  through  the  rock  into  vertical 
wells  emptying  outside  the  gallery.  The  oozings  along  and  behind 
the  masonry  arrive  through  outlets  into  the  cement  gutters  made  at 
the  foot  of  the  abutments,  through  which  they  run  to  the  discharge 
canals. 

Between  the  arches  and  the  top  of  the  excavations,  a  space  is  re- 
served for  a  workman  to  pass  from  one  side  of  the  bridge  to  the  other, 
and  attend  to  whatever  repairs  may  be  needed. 

The  bottom  of  the  gallery  is  covered  with  a  masonry  pavement, 
7*9  ins.  thick,  resting  upon  the  rock ;  the  slopes  on  the  sides  are 
quite  steep,  but  to  have  diminished  them  would  have  required  a  greater 
length  and  depth  of  excavation,  and  it  was  thought  best  to  make  only 
indispensable  changes  of  the  primitive  profile  to  save  expense ;  for 
this  reason,  the  steps  of  the  old  galleries  were  preserved,  though  it 
would  have  been  preferable  to  have  had  a  uniform  and  continuous 
slope  throughout. 

The  mooring  galleries  are  now  perfectly  sound,  and  the  arches 
staunch  as  possible,  and  no  leaking  has  occurred. 

Instead  of  passing  down  the  vertical  wells,  the  mooring  cables  are 
now  a  prolongation  of  the  retaining  without  interruption,  and  so  form 
with  the  suspension  cables  two  continuous  lengths,  embracing  upon 
each  bank  the  masses  of  rock  which  constitute  abutments  of  great 
solidity.  To  accomplish  this,  it  sufficed  to  connect  one  by  one,  with 
new  wires,  all  the  strands  of  the  up-stream  bundles  with  the  corre- 
sponding down-stream  strands,  by  carrying  the  wires  round  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  cross  galleries,  and  giving  them  a  constant  and  appointed 
teilsion. 

The  operation  of  repairing  the  mooring  cables  was  simple,  but  re- 
quired care  and  precaution. 

Prelirmnary  Details. — In  the  first  place,  the  covering  pedestals 
(whose  presence  obstructed  the  passing  of  the  new  wires  from  one  side 
of  the  bridge  to  the  other)  were  removed ;  then  the  retaining  bundles 
were  unligatured  between  the  towers,  and  30  ft.  inside  of  pedestals, 
so  that  the  16  elements,  of  which  each  was  composed,  were  perfectly 
free,  and  grouped  in  two  rows. 

On  the  up-stream  side  were  placed  two  dynamometers  suspended 
by  hooks  upon  an  iron  wire,  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  cables ; 
on  this  wire  the  dynamometer  could  be  slid  at  will.  The  first  was  at- 
tached to  the  cord  of  a  windlass  (No.  1),  placed  in  the  lowest  part  of 
the  up-stream  gallery ;  the  second  (No.  2),  to  that  of  another  wind- 
lass (No.  2),  placed  upon  the  roadway,  on  up-stream  side,  23  ft.  in 
front  of  pedestal  entrance.  Each  was  provided  with  a  jointed  nipper, 
closing  by  means  of  a  ring  upon  the  index  rod  of  tensions.  A  framed 
horse  was  placed  between  windlass  No.  2  and  pedestal,  bearing  a  pul- 
ley, over  which  passed  the  cord  of  windlass  (No.  2),  and  upon  its  up- 
per cross-piece  was  made  fast  one  of  the  ends  of  the  wire  supporting 
the  dynamometers. 

Joining  the  TTir^^.-^With  these  |irrangements,  it  was  easy  to  effect 
the  change  in  the  system  of  mooring.    A  cut  was  made  in  one  of  the 
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down-stream  bundles,  within  limits  of  points  5  ft.  above  and  83  fl.. 
below  face  of  pedestal,  and  after  taking  away  the  defective  portion, 
to  the  extremity  of  a  wire  was  joined  that  of  a  new  wire,  by  a  com- 
mon ligature.  This  wire  carried  round  to  the  up-stream  side  was 
seized  at  the  other  end  l)y  the  nipper  No.  2,  and  stretched  by  the 
windlass  No.  2,  till  the  dynamometer  indicated  the  appointed  tension. 
A  strand  taken  from  a  corresponding  element  upon  the  up-stream  side, 
was  cut  at  any  point  within  the  above-named  limits,  and  stretched  by 
the  windlass  No.  1.  The  old  and  new  threads  were  then  held  together 
by  iron  vices,  and  allowed  the  removal  of  the  dynamometers  whilst 
the  second  junction  was  made.  This  done,  they  were  left  to  them- 
selves, after  taking  away  the  vices  and  breaking  off  the  useless  ends 
of  the  ligatures. 

The  two  strands  of  the  retaining  cables  thus  bound,  were  first  kept 
isolated  from  the  elements  to  which  they  belonged,  so  that  no  friction 
might  impede  the  action  of  the  windlass,  and  care  also  was  taken  to 
see  that  no  obstacle  was  in  the  way  of  the  new  wire,  especially  in 
passing  the  grooves  of  the  pillow  blocks. 

Order  of  Taking  up  the  Wires. — The  conditions  of  the  work  indi- 
cated the  order  of  taking  up  the  wires.  Thus  upon  each  side,  the 
interior  bundles,  or  those  nearest  to  the  mooring  masonry,  were  first 
worked  by  the  elements  Nos.  1  and  2,  adjoining  the  masonry ;  then 
Nos.  3  and  4  were  taken  up,  and  so  on  till  the  end.  But  after  having 
repaired  the  first  eight  elements  of  the  inner  cable,  they  were  left 
alongside  of  the  other  eight,  to  engage  upon  the  half  of  the  outer 
bundles,  and  for  this  reason : —  ^ 

The  previous  tension  to  which  each  old  and  new  wire  was  to  be 
subjected,  was  not  absolutely  fixed.  As  it  was  important  to  prevent 
in  the  essential  parts  of  the  suspension,  movements  which  would  attend 
any  alteration  of  the  normal  equilibrium,  an  endeavor  was  made  to 
maintain  for  the  restored  wires  their  primitive  tension,  which  the 
usual  formulae  for  the  establishment  of  suspension  bridges  would  give 
as  178  fi)s.  for  each.  But  this  figure  derived  from  data,  the  principle 
of  which,  the  suspension  weight,  beiug  but  approximately  known, 
there  were  reasons  to  fear  that  it  might  differ  from  the  truth.  Now, 
if  the  given  tension  were  too  small,  all  the  restored  elements  would 
have  been  too  slack,  and  would  have  taken  a  greater  sagitta  in  the 
parabolic  part.  The  opposite  would  have  been  the  case  with  too  great 
a  tension,  and  therefore  the  repair  of  the  cables  might  produce  a  sen- 
sible rise  or  fall  at  their  summits,  and  so  in  taking  up  completely  one 
of  the  retaining  bundles  before  touching  the  adjoining,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  determine  in  the  suspension  curves  of  the  same  side  the 
differences  in  level  which  might  compromise  thp  solidity  of  the  yoke 
bands  to  which  the  platform  rods  were  attached. 

Jt  was  to  avoid  or  lessen  this  inconvenience  that  the  retaining  cables 
Irere  operated  upon  alternately. 

No  appreciable  movement  occurred  either  during  or  after  the  repair, 
so  that  the  adopted  tension  differed  but  little  from  that  of  the  old 
wires.    A  difference  of  level,  1-67  inches,  which  existed  between  the 
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bundles  of  the  down-stream  head,  was  even  reduced  one-half  in  dimin- 
ishing by  6-6  Bbs.  the  tension  to  be  given  to  the  wires  of  the  highest 
bundle,  before  joining  them  to  the  new  wires. 

The  operation  was  effected  first  upon  the  right  bank,  and  then  upon, 
the  left,  instead  of  taking  hold  of  both  sides  at  once.  The  fear  of 
having  at  any  moment  too  great  inequalities  of  tension  between  the 
untouched  wires  of  the  old  cables  and  the  restored  portions,  caused 
the  adoption  of  this  course.  Besides  the  economy  and  good  execution 
of  the  work,  it  was  more  convenient  to.  use  the  same  apparatus  and 
workmen,  instead  of  organizing  a  second  gang. 

Distribution  of  the  Ligatures. — The  ligatures,  1400  in  number  for 
each  retaining  cable,  were  distributed  as  uniformly  as  possible  over  a 
length  of  33  ft.  at  the  head  of  the  pedestals.  They  were  so  completely 
lost  within  itie  bundles,  that  it  is  now  difficult  to  distinguish  their 
position ;  care  was  taken  to  cover  them  with  a  thick  coat  of  red  lead. 

Placing  the  Wires  upon  the  Pillow-blocks. — When  the  new  wires 
crossed  the  pillow-blocks,  they  were  placed  in  the  grooves  in  regular 
and  successive  sheets,  and  were  coated  with  red  oxide  of  iron,  or 
greasy  substances,  and  care  was  taken  to  see  that  no  friction  or  other 
cause  should  prevent  the  wires  from  receiving  their  proper  tension. 

Preparatory  Tension. — Independently  of  this  tension,  which  was 
fixed  at  178'6  Bbs.,  the  wires  were  first  subjected  to  Vinother  of  264'5 
fts.,  in  order  to  overcome  accidental  resistances,  and  to  destroy  ia 
part  the  bends  existing  in  them. 

Dynamometers. — The  dynamometers,  which  were  graduated  in  kilo- 
grammes from  50  to  150,  indicated  the  working  of  the  windlasses,  so 
as  to  have  the  normal  tension ;  they  were  composed  of  three  springs 
in  a  brass  cylinder,  4  ins.  diameter  and  15*75  ins.  long.  The  springs 
were  fixed  at  one  end  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  hooked  by 
the  other  to  a  rod  under  the  action  of  the  tension,  and  carrying  an 
index,  which  gave  the  effort  exerted  upon  the  rod  by  its  position  upon 
the  graduated  scale. 

Condition  of  the  Wires  of  the  Old  Cables. — The  condition  of  the 
wires  has  shown  the  urgency  of  the  operation ;  upon  both  banks  and 
near  the  points  where  the  sheetings  merged  into  the  cables  (33  ft.  in- 
side of  face  of  pedestals),  950,  or  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  num*- 
ber  of  wires,  were  completely  eaten  or  cut  up  by  rust. 

In  the  cross  galleries,  at  the  point  where  the  mooring  cables  bend 
round  upon  their  pillows,  the  alteration  was  not  so  great,  but  existed 
for  a  great  length.  All  the  strands  were  more  or  less  attacked,  and 
the  results  of  trials  made  upon  18  of  them  taken  at  hazard  from  the 
old  bundles,  shows  that  their  force  had  diminished  7*13  kil.  per  square 
millimetre,  or  10145  Bbs.  per  square  inch,  or  139fi)s.  per  wire. 

Removal  of  the  Old  Cables. — When  all  the  strands  of  the  two  cor- 
responding elements  had  been  cut  and  then  united  by  new  wires,  the 
ends  of  the  elements  forming  the  assemblage  of  sheeting  and  cables 
were  easily  removed  outside  of  the  galleries;  but  not  so  for  the  moor- 
ing bundles ;  they  could  not  be  taken  away  till  after  the  repairs  of  all 
the  cables,  and  then  only  in  tearing  them  by  scraps. 

13» 
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Alteration  of  the  Gallerieg. — It  was  necessary  to  wait  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  galleries  (from  face  of  pedestal  to  65  ft.  inside),  before 
the  repairs  of  the  cables  could  be  completely  finished ;  for  till  then, 
they  were  inaccessible,  and,  even  under  the  new  cables,  the  space  was 
so  restricted  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  extract  the  upper  bed  of  the 
rock. 

Working  Gang. — ^Nine  workmen  sufficed  for  all  the  details  of  re- 
newing the  wires :  four  for  making  ligatures  and  attending  to  the  dy- 
namometers, two  for  service  of  windlasses,  and  three  for  carrying  the 
wires  and  their  stowage  in  the  pillows.  This  gang  could  replace  per 
day  from  50  to  55  wires  of  the  old  cables.  Four  and  a  half  months 
were  consumed  in  joining  the  5600  new  wires  with  the  11,200  old 
ones. 

H'et  Cost. — The  expenses  were  divided  into  two  classes :  those  for 
enlargement  and  change  of  mooring  galleries,  and  those  for  repairs 
and  change  of  cables ;  the  first  came  to  $6400,  and  the  last  to  $5600. 

These  figures  are  considerable;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
space  is  656  ft.  with  a  width  of  20  ft.,  and  that  there  are  four  cables 
containing  in  all  5600  wires ;  that  the  workmen  operated  in  excep- 
tional circumstances,  and,  by  reason  of  the  contracted  space,  could 
not  effect  more  than  a  half  of  what  could  be  done  in  better  conditions ; 
that  the  enlargement  of  the  galleries  required  large  excavations  of 
great  hardness,  and  that  the  blasting  had  to  be  done  partially  and 
with  care  to  avoid  injuring  parts  to  be  preserved ;  and,  finally,  that  the 
parts  of  the  newly-constructed  cables,  presented  a  length  of  71  yards. 

To  render  an  exact  account  of  the  cost  of  a  similar  renewal  in  the 
case  of  a  bridge  of  common  dimensions,  it  would  be  best  to  use  the 
following  elementary  data : — 

A  yard  of  wire,  No.  19,  weighs  '01408  S).,  and  the  pound,  includ- 
ing the  linseed  oil  varnish,  is  worth  7^  cents ;  the  joining  of  a  new 
wire  with  two  old  ones,  costs  from  7  to  8  cents ;  the  purchase  of  the 
dynamometers  and  tension  windlasses,  their  instalment,  and  the  pecu- 
liar dispositions  called  for  in  the  renewal  of  the  cables,  may  be  set  at 
from  980  to  $100.  In  France,  many  of  the  toll  bridges  have  but 
14'4  ft.  width  between  handrails  for  a  span  of  from  65  to  181  yds., 
and  consequently  the  bundles  contain  only  from  1600  to  2000  wires. 
If  such  cables  are  to  be  repaired,  for  a  length  of  82*8  yds.,  without  a 
change  in  the  system  of  mooring,  the  cost  would  be  :-^ 

For  2000  new  wireg,  32*S  yds.  long^,  weighing 

0^69  lbs.,  at  7 -25  cents,       .                        .  $  67200 

For  rejoining  2000  wires,  at  8  cents,     .  160*00 

For  removing  and  renewing  iigatares,  recoat- 

ing  and  painting,                 .                        •  80-00 

Additional  expenses,       •                       •  8S-00 

flOOO-OO 

If  necessary  to  modify  the  arrangement  of  mooring  cables  by  sub- 
stituting accessible  galleries  for  wells,  or  by  displacing  the  cables  to 
make  them  embrace  masonry  abutments,  there  must  be  added  a  sum 
which,  according  to  the  case,  may  vary  from  $3000  to  $4000. 
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These  operations  may  be  effected  without  interrupting  the  travel. 

Objection  made  to  this  Mode  of  Repairing. — It  was  objected  by 
Bome  engineers  that  the  accaaialation  of  a  great  number  of  ligatures 
in  a  small  portion  of  the  cables,  would  diminish  the  strength  of  the 
latter,  and  that  the  fine  wire  of  which  they  were  made  would  be  im- 
paired sooner  than  the  other  parts  of  the  cables,  and  in  time  get  rust- 
ed, so  as  to  fail  in  their  duty. 

When  it  is  considered  that  these  ligatures  are  placed  in  the  same 
conditions  with  those  that  serve  to  join  the  cable  wires,  the  inconve- 
nience, if  it  exists,  is  reduced  to  a  simple  increase  of  the  chances  of 
rapture  of  all  the  ligatures ;  for,  as  regards  resistance,  it  matters  not 
whether  they  are  uniformly  distributed,  or  united  at  the  same  point. 
Now,  the  new  made  part  has*  upon  each  bank  a  length  of  65  to  75 
metres,  and  the  mean  length  of  the  bundles  of  wires,  Nos.  18  and  19, 
vary  between  70  and  80  metres,  so  that  the  renewal  of  the  mooring 
cables  does  not  increase  the  number  of  ligatures  by  more  than  800 
for  the  5600  wires  taken  up,  and  as  the  whole  number  is  nearly  26,250, 
for  the  whole  length  of  the  two  cables  the  proportion  of  the  chances 
of  injury  due  to  the  ligatures  is  but  ^%%%^  or  -^l^.  Moreover,  these 
ligatures  are  less  exposed  to  the  eifects  of  moisture  than  the  rest  of 
the  cables,  and  are  generally  in  good  condition,  even  in  the  damaged 

}^arts.  This  is  owing  to  coating  them  (at  the  time  of  making)  with  red 
ead  or  oil  with  litharge,  which,  lodging  between  the  numerous  cir- 
cuits of  the  wires,  adheres  more  strongly  and  lasts  longer  than  upon 
the  smooth  surface  of  wires  Nos.  18  and  19,  besides  remaining  intact, 
while  that  which  protects  the  other  is  often  injured  at  the  workshop, 
or  whilst  being  put  in  place. 

Besides,  experiments  made  upon  18  strands  taken  from  the  old 
mooring  cables,  which  had  been  left  18  months  among  the  refuse  of 
the  workshop,  show  that  on  being  stretched  even  to  rupture,  not  one 
of  the  ligatures  failed,  even  though  the  wires  supported  as  a  mean 
1256  Sbs.;  one  of  them  was  only  broken  by  a  weight  of  1500  lbs. 

The  Two  Supplementary  Cables. — Arrangevnent  of  Cables. — The 
two  supplementary  cables  form  a  continuous  skein,  embracing  on  each 
bank  the  abutments  against  which  the  mooring  cables  rest,  and  con- 
taining each  1400  wires  of  '014  sq.  in.  section. 

Between  the  towers  they  describe  above  the  old  cables  a  parabolic 
carve  with  47*89  feet  sagitta,  and  their  distance  apart  at  the  summit 
is  15|  ins.,  and  only  S^  at  the  ends.  Beyond  the  towers  they  follow 
the  same  line  with  the  retaining  and  moving  cables,  midway,  and  nearly 
at  the  same  level ;  however,  at  their  passage  over  the  upper  suspension 
roller,  or  that  opposite  the  river,  they  are  directly  applied  upon  the 
sheets  of  cables,  and  only  are  independent  at  19*5  ft.  from  the  axis  of 
the  towers. 

These  dispositions,  demanded  by  local  circumstances  and  by  the  im- 
posed obligation  of  preserving  the  agency  of  existing  works  and  of 
respecting  the  forms  and  proportions  of  the  masonry,  are  not  without 
their  faults.  It  would  have  been  better  had  the  old  and  new  cables 
been  equidistant  throughout  the  parabolic  curve ;  but  as,  near  the 
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porches,  their  separation  could  not  exceed  5J  ins.,  on  account  of  the 
smallncss  of  the  openings  which  they  penetrate,  and  as  in  so  small  a 
space  there  would  be  difficulties  in  removing  and  replacing  the  rods, 
whose  forms  had  to  be  changed  for  suspension  upon  supplementary 
cables,  they  were  obliged  to  relinquish  the  parallelism.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  want  of  space  did  not  allow  a  com- 

1)lete  independence  of  the  new  cables  from  the  others,  for  their  over- 
aying  causes  considerable  frictions  which  have  sensibly  constrained 
the  displacements  and  reactions,  which  should  be  produced  in  the  sup- 
plementary cables  when  charged  with  their  load.  This  circumstance, 
though  foreseen,  but  whose  influence  could  not  be  appreciated  because 
the  change  in  the  system  of  primitive  suspension  would  necessarily 
occasion  in  the  old  and  new  cables  inverse  movements,  the  one  inde- 
pendent, the  other  simultaneous ;  this  circumstance,  I  say,  prevented 
an  exact  determination  of  the  position  to  be  assigned  to  the  supple- 
mentary cables  when  they  were  entirely  free ;  so  that  the  ultimate 
rise,  which  has  been  fixed  at  48*21  ft.,  was  but  47*89  ft.,  a  difference 
of  3f*^  ins. 

Suspension  Rods. — The  rods  of  the  supplementary  cables  only  dif- 
fered from  the  others  in  having  a  hook  instead  of  an  eye  at  the  upper 
ends,  embracing  the  new  cable  and  fastened  with  wire  No.  12. 

Cast  Iron  Bolsters. — The  new  cables  are  separated  from  the  old  at 
the  origin  of  the  suspension  curve  by  cast  iron  bolsters  of  an  oval  form 
and  3*28  ft.  long.  They  rest  upon  the  sheetings  of  the  primitive  cables 
at  the  site  of  the  lower  friction  roller  with  an  intervening  layer  of  very 
thick  mastic.  Care  was  taken  to  give  the  most  suitable  form  to  the  face 
of  contact,  and  the  relief  of  the  sheetings  was  obtained  by  a  lead  plate, 
from  which  the  moulds  were  made  for  each  of  the  bolsters. 

The  cables  were  made  in  their  place,  the  wires  being  left  free,  so 
that  the  regulating  curve  not  being  deranged,  it  was  easy  to  appreciate 
the  coincidence  of  each  wire  with  those  already  in  place.  For  the 
same  reason  the  framed  horses  generally  used  to  support  the  parts 
between  the  towers  and  mooring  masonry  were  dispensed  with. 

Varioxis  Details. — This  operation  called  for  the  removal  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  porches,  the  openings  for  the  passag3  of  the  old  cables 
not  being  large  enough  for  the  introduction  of  a  bundle  of  wire.  The 
cut  stone  was  deposited  one  side  or  in  the  chamber  above  the  arches. 

The  moving  of  the  wires  from  one  bank  to  the  other  was  effected 
upon  the  bridge,  but  the  porches  could  not  be  turned,  bdcause  the  wires 
would  be  involved  between  the  towers  and  the  first  rods,  and  so  they 
were  raised  directly  upon  the  porches. 

Upon  each  bank,  was  placed  above  and  corresponding  with  the  sheet- 
ings of  the  old  cables  a  windlass  upon  a  frame,  whose  cord  passed 
through  a  movable  ring,  fitted  to  the  end  of  a  wood  swipe  made  to 
turn  upon  a  horizontal  axis  in  a  vertical  plane  parallel  to  the  direction 
of  the  cables ;  to  this  cord  was  suspended  a  lead  cylindrical  counter- 
weight  with  a  diameter  greater  than  the  ring. 

To  raise  the  wire,  one  end  was  attached  to  the  counter  weight,  which 
in  tuming  the  winch  is  stopped  by  the  ring,  thus  causing  the  bar  to 
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describe  a  quarter-circle  and  to  pass  from  its  horizontal  position  a  little 
beyond  the  vertical,  when  by  turning  the  winch  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, the  counter  weight  falls  drawing  the  wire  with  it  to  the  level  of 
road-way.  While  the  windlass  is  at  work,  the  other  end  of  the  wire  is 
united  to  the  last  hank  unwound  upon  .the  other  aide  of  tower. 

To  diminish  the  frictions  which  might  obstruct  the  separate  move- 
ments of  the  new  cable,  the  bolsters  and  sheetings  should  be  well  tal- 
lowed before  laying  on  the  wires.  Each  layer  of  wire  is  also  to  b© 
covered  with  the  same  material. 

When  all  the  wires  are  laid  on,  they  are  brought  together  and  soaked 
in  linseed  oil  thickened  with  a  small  quantity  of  litharge  and  lamp- 
black ;  then,  being  bound  by  ligatures  of  wir«  No.  12  distributed  with 
a  space  between  them  equal  to  their  length,  which  is  11*8  ins.,  they 
are  lined  with  a  layer  of  thick  mastic  and  three  coats  of  paint. 

Previoui  Tension. — When  a  wire  is  stretched  for  the  first  time,  under 
a  given  weight,  it  experiences  an  elongation,  which  does  not  completely 
disappear,  on  becoming  free ;  for  loads  between  2  and  24  kilog.  per 
square  millitaetre,  or  from  2845  to  34150  lbs.  per  square  inch,  the 
permanent  elongation  is  about  J  of  the  primitive.  Now  the  old  cables, 
having  experienced  the  transient  tension  of  the  test  load,  the  new 
should  be  found  in  the  same  conditions,  or  subjected  to  a  tension  of 
16-5  kilog.  per  square  millimetre  (23478  lbs.  per  square  inch)  or  830 
lbs.  per  wire.  For  this  purpose  each  wire,  through  the  action  of  a 
windlass  at  both  sides  of  the  bridge,  is  made  to  describe  the  same  curve 
as  that  of  one  (Plate  III.,  Fig.  1,  a  6  c)  invariably  fixed  between  the 
porches,  and  whose  rise  was  determined  so  that  under  its  own  weight  it 
would  be  soUicited  by  a  horizontal  force  of  330  lbs. 

The  rise  was  deduced  from  the  formula 

E  =  — ~ .  from  which  we  have/  ■■  ■ — ^ ; 

2  /  COS.  a'  "^        2  R  cos.  a 


now  cos.  a  < 


%/  1  +  tang.»  a  I    _^   /  s/v  *  ' 

consequently,  /  =  ^  -  J  i  +  (  ^^)  • 

A  relation  which  finally  gives 

f Ph' 

2>/i>2  -y// 

Substituting  in  this  expression  h  =  316-93  ft.,  R  =  330  lbs.,  and 
p  =  0-04704  lbs.  per  running  foot  of  wire  No.  19,  we  have  for  the  rise 
of  the  indicating  wire  7-2  ft.* 

Thus  prepared,  the  two  supplementary  bundles  present  in  their  pro- 
visional position  a  perfect  regularity,  and  the  sun^mits  of  the  curves 
are  upon  the  same  horizontal  line.  This  is  a  new  proof  of  the  advan- 
tage of  making  the  cables  in  place ;  this  system  being  as  easily  and 
eimply  applied  in  small  as  in  great  spans,  while  the  raising  of  the  con- 

•  The  sathor  gives/  =  2-06  m^  which  \b  erroneoas ;  bis  data  are  A  =  00*6  m.,  k  =  100  k^  and  p  =<  0*070  k. 
per  nmning  metre.    Iho  canre^  which  li  a  catenary,  ia  treated  aa  a  paraljola. 
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Btituent  elements  of  cables  for  spans  of  more  than  100  yards  presents 
some  difficulties,  and  the  regulation  of  the  different  elements  is  not 
always  attended  with  the  desirable  precision. 

Working  Gangs  and  Cost. — Independently  of  two  agents  whose 
special  duty  was  to  look  after  the  perfect  coincidence  of  the  wirea, 
there  were  15  cablers  or  workmen  who  placed,  per  day,  from  S3  to 
40  strands  upon  each  head  of  bridge,  that  is  to  say,  31473  running 
yards  of  wire  with  a  weight  of  4411  lbs. 

The  daily  wages  of  all  these  workmen  came  to  JS'OO;  so  that  the 
laying  of  the  cable  came  to  0*18  cents  per  pound.  This  operation, 
without  accounting  for  the  special  fixtures,  would  have  cost  double  had 
the  cables  been  made  elsewhere. 

Provisional  Sagitta. — Before  making  the  supplementary  cable,  it 
was  important  to  determine  precisely  the  provisional  position  to  be 
given  it,  so  that  under  a  permanent  load  of  ^  of  that  borne  by  the  two 
old  cables  on  same  side  of  bridge,  it  should  take  its  definitive  position 
in  respect  to  the  latter ;  in  other  words,  to  determine  the  sagitta  of  the 
wire  which  should  regulate  the  placing  of  all  the  strands  of  the  addi- 
tional cable. 

As  this  is  an  interesting  matter,  we  give  the  steps  by  which  it  was 
resolved. 

The  rise  was  first  assumed  at  45*93  ft.  (that  of  the  cables  being  49*21 
ft.) ;  then  to  verify  it,  it  was  left  to  find  by  what  quantity  it  must  be 
increased,  if  the  regulating  wire  is  loaded,  for  each  running  foot  of  its 
horizontal  projection,  with  a  weight  equal  to  that  primitively  borne  by 
each  of  the  suspension  wires. 

The  known  relation*  {%^  ~  ^  (^T    \ 

which  may  be  written  under  the  form 

/=|v^3A(2(?  — 2A)  (u) 

which  gives  the  sagitta /of  a  parabolic  curve  in  function  of  its  length 
2  c  and  of  its  chord  2  A,  enables  us  to  determine  the  variations  of  the 
rise  corresponding  with  those  of  the  curve. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  wire  such  as  a  A  <?,  with  a  length  Z,  is  loaded 
with  a  weight  p  per  running  foot,  in  the  part  between  the  points  of 
support,  it  experiences  an  elongation  a,  resulting  from  the  horizontal 
tension  Q,  due  to  the  load,  and  to  the  change  in  form  of  the  catenaries 
mnpj  m'n'  p\  whose  length  diminishes,  while  the  parabolic  arc  has 
an  equal  increase  (Plate  IlL,  Fig.  1). 

This  elongation  is  expressed  by  the  formula : 


a  =  —  + 

ES 


*  a'  COS.  «  /    ^^       tf*      \         ,  ^ 
"^2»        V      {6+py)         ^""^ 


in  which : 

6  =  the  weight  per  running  foot  of  wire  No.  19  ■»  0*04704  lbs, 
6  =  section  of  the  same  wire  =  0-0000979  square  foot. 
a  =  horizontal  distance  o  x  between  the  ends  of  the  retaining 
cables  =  19685  ft. 

•  Hemolra  de  Nftvler  but  1m  ponta  Biupendaii  9d  EdittoB,  p.  M. 
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Cos.  <»  =  0-SO. 

B  =  co-efficient  of  elasticity  =  4507552379  lbs.  per  sq.  ft, 

Q  =  horizontal  tension  of  each  \fire  =  ^-5-. 

2/ 

q  =  tension  of  regulating  wire  nnder  its  own  weight  =  — j . 

Performing  the  calculation  indicated  in  the  expression  (v)  in  sub- 
stituting for  A  816-93  ft.,  1246-74  for  I,  and  0-14112  lbs.  for  p,  we 
have 

a  =  0-4352  +  0-1594  x  -9375  =  0-5846. 
And  as  the  value  2  c,  corresponding  to  a  rise/ =  45-93  ft.  is 


2C 


=  2a(i+ -1=^^=642-72  ft. 


it  follows  that  in  putting  2  <?  +  a  =  643-28  ft.  instead  of  2  <?  in  the 
formula  (u)  we  obtain  the  length  p  =  47-40  ft.  of  sagitta  which  the 
standard  wire  should  take  under  the  load  p. 

The  space  between  the  old  and  new  cables  having  been  fixed  at  0*98 
ft.,  this  result  shows  that  the  provisional  sagitta  should  be 

49-21  ft.  —  (0-98  +  1-47)  =  46-76  ft. 
As,  however,  the  preceding  calculations  have  taken  no  account  of  the 
frictions  of  the  wires  upon  their  points  of  support,  and  as  the  formulso 
rest  upon  hypotheses  whose  correctness  has  only  been  verified  in  cer- 
tain limits,  it  seemed  best  by  direct  experiment  to  see  if  absolute  con- 
fidence could  be  put  in  the  indications  of  theory. 

Consequently  a  wire  No.  19  was  stretched  from  hiog  (Plate  III.,  Fiff. 
1),  describing  the  line  hn' aecg^  loaded  in  the  portion  aec  with  a  uni- 
form weight,  equal  to  that  borne  by  each  wire  of  the  old  cables;  then, 
fixing  fast  the  end  A,  it  was  stretched  so  that  its  summit  ^,  being  0*98 
ft.  above  the  middle  of  the  suspension  cable,  the  two  parts  An' 77»'  and 
mng  should  describe  the  same  curves  as  the  lower  generatrices  of 
the  retaining  bundle^. 

The  wire  being  fastened  at  g^  its  load  was  removed.  Its  primitive 
form  was  changed,  and  the  summit  e  rose  1-67  ft.,  while  the  catenaries 
mnpj  w!v!'p\  were  lowered  beneath  the  retaining  cables.  This  ope- 
ration, many  times  repeated  upon  both  sides  of  the  bridge,  always  gave 
the  same  result  to  within  from  -39  to  -78  of  an  inch. 

Moreover,  the  wire  when  in  the  position  akc  was  loaded  with  the 
same  weight,  and  each  time  returned  exactly  to  the  position  aee. 

The  accordance  of  facts  with  theoretical  deductions,  and  the  consi- 
deration that  the  sagitta  of  a  catenary  (like  that  assumed  by  the  sup- 
plementary cables  during  their  construction)  is  shorter  than  that  of  a 
Cirabolic  arc  of  the  same  length,  caused  the  adoption  for  the  regu- 
ting  curve,  of  that  described  by  the  wire  of  experiment,  and  the 
provisional  sagitta  to  be  fixed  at  49-21  ft.  —  (0-98  + 1-67)  =  46-66  ft. 

These  operations  were  conducted  on  the  supposition  that  the  load 
of  each  new  cable  was  equal  to  that  borne  by  each  old  cable,  while  in 
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reality  it  was  but )  of  it,  and  as  within  the  limits  copsidered,  the  elonga- 
tions of  sagitta  may  be  regarded  as  proportional  to  tensions  }  of  the 
space  eh=z  1*67  ft.,  or  1*115  ft.  was  taJken  for  the  lowering  of  the 
summit  of  the  additional  cable. 

But  at  the  same  time,  the  inverse  movement  of  the  other  cables  was 
to  be  accounted  for  when  they  were  relieved  of  ^  of  their  primitive 

load,  and  the  rise  of  their  summit  was  supposed  to  be  — q-=  0-556  ft.; 

so  that  the  old  and  new  cables  would  be  1*115  4  0*656  =  1'67  ft 
apart. 

(To  be  Continaed.) 


Vor  the  Jonnial  of  the  rruiUin  Instlinte. 

Iran  Girder  Bridge  for  the  Boston  and  Worcester  RaHroadj  over 
Watertown  Boad^  in  Brighton  ;  built  by  Wm.  Adams  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton.   By  Edward  S.  PfliLBRics,  C.  E. 

Though  this  structure  differs  in  many  of  its  details  from  any  bridge 
of  the  kind  hitherto  constructed,  the  same  ratio  was  used  in  the 
proportioning  of  the  metal  to  the  strains  incurred  as  in  other  similar 
English  and  American  structures,  viz :  a  maximum  tensile  strain  of 
four  and  one-half  tons,  and  a  compressive  strain  of  four  tons  per 
square  inch  of  section,  incurred  by  a  live  load  of  one  ton  per  lineal 
foot  of  track. 

It  consists  substantially  of  three  girders  of  the  I  form,  supporting 
on  their  tops  a  floor  and  double-track  railway,  the  girders  being  braced 
against  each  other  in  a  thorough  and  rather  peculiar  manner. 

The  span  is  eighty-six  feet  and  ten  inches  between  bearings,  approach- 
ing the  limit  where  a  tubular  form  would  be  preferable  to  a  series  of 
separate  girders,  and  therefore  requiring  a  degree  of  strength  unusual 
in  the  I  form  of  girder.  The  middle  girder,  having  sometimes  to  sup- 
port.two  trains  at  once,  should  they  chance  to  meet  on  the  bridge,  is 
made  proportionally  strong' and  rigid,  as  fully  proved  by  the  test  load, 
described  below. 

The  great  obliquity  of  the  bridge  (there  being  an  angle  of  only 
21®  80'  between  the  tracks  and  the  abutments),  while  largely  increas- 
ing the  length  and  cost  of  both  masonry  and  superstructure,  is  an 
advantage  when  compared  with  right-angled  bridges  of  similar  span, 
because  each  girder  is  here  supported  laterally  by  the  abutment  itself 
throughout  one-third  of  its  length. 

The  horizontal  members  at  the  top  and  bottoja  of  the  girders,  de- 
voted to  resisting  the  compressive  and  tensile  forces  respectively,  are 
all  two  feet  in  width,  varying  in  thickness  to  conform  to  the  strains 
to  which  they  are  subject.  Their  joints  are  spliced  with  plates  of  the 
same  width,  on  both  sides.  They  are  attached  to  the  vertical  sheets 
or  tceb  by  a  four  by  four  inch  (4"  X  4")  angle  iron  on  each  side  of  the 
latter,  passing  along  the  centre  of  the  horizontal  plates.  The  joints 
of  these  angle  irons  are  also  spliced  with  a  patch  of  similar  form. 
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All  abutting  joints  are  accurately  planed,  as  irell  as  all  sides  of  the 
sheets  forming  the  web. 

The  sheets  of  the  web  of  each  girder  are  fths  and  y'^ths  of  an  inch 
thick,  seven  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  six  feet  three  inches  in  width 
between  joints.  These  vertical  joints  are  abutted  and  covered  by  a 
batten,  8  inches  wide  on  each  side,  and  secured  by  a  double  row  o£ 
rivets.  Outside  of  these  battens,  on  each  side,  is  a  vertical  angle  iroa 
with  a  base  of  three  inches,  and  a  projecting  flanch  of  six  inches  width, 
secured  by  the  same  rivets  with  the  battens.  Each  end  of  these  an- 
gle irons  is  bent  out  like  a  knee  and  attached  by  two  rivets  to  the  top 
and  bottom  members  of  the  girder.  In  the  middle  of  each  sheet,  or 
midway  between  these  kneed  ribs,  is  another  vertical  angle  iron  on 
each  side,  of  the  same  dimensions,  to  check  the  vibration  of  the  sheets, 
the  ends  of  these  being  off-set  and  riveted  through  the  horizontal 
angle  irons  which  form  the  connexions  between  the  vertical  member 
or  web  and  the  horizontal  plates  at  top  and  bottom. 

The  method  usually  adopted  for  joining  these  web-plates  to  each 
other  in  other  plate-iron  bridges,  is  to  place  a  T  iron  on  each  side  of 
the  joint,  the  head  of  the  T  forming  the  batten,  and  the  stem  forming 
the  rib.  Having  found  these  T  irons  beginning  to  split  in  a  number 
of  English  bridges,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  iron  along  the  junc- 
tion of  the  head  and  stem  of  the  T,  and  finding  no  T  iron  of  sufficient 
strength  rolled  in  this  country  or  to  be  obtained  from  England  at  a 
moderate  cost,  I  preferred  the  arrangement  described  above,  which 
the  event  has  proved  to  be  a  decidedly  stronger  joint  than  the  English 
one,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  cheaper  one  in  our  market. 

As  the  tracks  lie  above  the  girders,  ample  opportunity  is  afforded 
for  diagonal  bracing  between  them,  to  maintain  their  perpendicularity 
and  check  vibration. 

The  ordinary  mode  of  applying  this  bracing  and  that  practised  by 
English  and  Canadian  engineers,  is  to  attach  at  intervals  of  about  10 
feet  diagonal  strips  of  plate-iron  to  the  vertical  ribs,  crossing  each 
other  like  the  letter  X,  and  riveted  together  at  their  intersection.  But 
the  height  of  our  girders  being  unusually  great  (7^  feet),  as  well  as 
the  horizontal  distance  between  them  (11  feet),  these  braces  might 
flap  and  vibrate  under  express  trains  to  such  an  extent  as  to  bring 
undue  strain  upon  their  attachments  and  render  them  nearly  useless. 
To  obviate  this,  I  formed  each  brace  of  two  pieces  of  plate-iron,  sic 
inches  wide  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  connected  at  right 
angles  to  each  other  by  a  1|  inch  angle  iron  riveted  to  each,  giving 
a  section  similar  to  an  angle  iron,  six  inches  wide  on  each  side  of  the 
angle.  As  the  two  members  of  the  X  are  placed  back  to  back,  they 
are  riveted  together  at  their  intersection*  In  order  to  get  the  strong- 
est available  attachment  between  these  braces. and  the  vertical  ribs  of 
the  girders,  that  half  of  each  brace  which  does  not  lie  in  a  vertical 
plane  was  heated  at  the  ends  and  each  end  twisted  90°,  allowing  it  to 
be  attached  to  the  ribs  alongside  the  other  strip,  with  the  plane  of 
which  it  here  coincided.  The  result  has  been  fully  satisfactory,  for 
the  passage  of  heavy  trains  at  high  speed  produces  far  less  vibration 
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than  in  many  simflar  bridges  which  I  have  had  the  opportnnity  to  ex- 
amine, in  this  country,  and  in  England  and  France. 

The  rivets  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  all  of  one  inch  diameter, 
being  heated  and  headed  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  rivet-holes  were  all  drUledj  being,  as  I  believe,  the  first  case 
of  the  kind  in  a  work  of  this  sise.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
drilling  secures  a  cleanness  of  cut,  if  not  an  accuracy  of  position,  na- 
attainable  by  punching.  The  drill  neither  disturbs  the  fibre  of  the 
iron  near  the  hole,  nor  bends  or  stretches  the  plates  like  a  punch:  cir- 
cumstances which  often  render  it  difScult  for  punched  plates  to  be 
accurately  fitted  to  each  other,  or  to  have  that  exact  correspondence 
of  holes  which  is  indispensable  to  a  first-rate  joint. 

This  bridge  is  to  be  subject  to  a  traffic  of  some  forty-five  trains  daily, 
many  of  which  trains  weigh  400  tons.  Previous  to  opening  it  to  the 
traffic,  it  was  tested  as  follows : 

A  large  pile  of  iron  rails  was  distributed  over  the  floor,  and  a  train 
placed  on  each  track,  weighing  in  all  159*8  gross  tons.  The  deflec- 
tions were  carefully  observed  at  the  centre  of  each  girder,  the  load 
then  removed  and  a  second  observation  taken,  after  which  the  load 
was  replaced  and  again  removed,  with  two  more  observations.  The 
first  loading  produced  a  permanent  set  of  0*26  inches,  a  considerable 
portion  of  which  may  doubtless  be  attributed  to  the  bearings  on  the 
abutments,  where  a  white  oak  cushion,  four  inches  thick,  was  inter- 

Sosed  between  the  iron  and  masonry.  The  second  loading  of  the 
ridge  brought  the  girders  down  to  exactly  the  same  point  as  the  first, 
the  deflections  being  given  below  with  the  loads  upon  each  girder.  On 
removing  the  load,  these  deflections  disappeared  entirely. 


Tom  LOAD. 

DmuBcnoff. 

North  girder, 

• 

3716 

0-39  inches. 

Centre     •« 

• 

79-66 

0-33      « 

South      " 

. 

42-50 

0-46      «« 

The  unequal  distribution  of  the  load  upon  the  north  and  south  gir- 
ders was  due  to  the  different  weight  of  the  engines  placed  on  the  two 
tracks,  a  difference  which  was  not  intended,  but  which  served  to  show 
how  nearly  the  deflections  vary  with  the  weights  producing  them, 
proving  the  great  uniformity  of  the  workmanship  in  the  three  girders, 
while  the  rigidity  of  the  centre  girder  is  shown  to  be  fully  equal  to 
its  double  duty. 

The  materials  used  in  this  bridge  were  entirely  of  American  manu- 
facture. Before  determining  on  the  kind  of  plate-irOn  to  be  used,  I 
availed  myself  of  the  kindness  of  Capt.  Rodman  of  the  U.  S.  Arsenal 
at  Watertown,  and  the  excellent  apparatus  under  his  charge,  to  test 
a  variety  of  samples  of  boiler  plate,  with  a  view  of  comparing  both 
their  ultimate  tensile  strength  and  their  extensibility  when  subjected 
to  a  tension  increased  by  certain  known  degrees  at  will.  I  give  the 
results  of  these  experiments  in  the  annexed  tables,  with  a  summary 
description  of  the  kind  of  iron  of  which  each  sample  was  composed. 
The  great  uniformity  of  the  lower  srade  of  iron  (Sd  experiment),  to- 
gether with  its  great  tensile  strong,  authorised  its  use  in  our  bridge 
wherever  it  could  be  introduced  without  change  of  form.    Wherever 
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such  change  is  required,  howeyer,  I  oould  not  recommend  it,  as  in  the 
case  of  steam  boilers,  &c. 

iBT  ExpBBixiMT. — Three  pteces  from  tame  9heet 


Si 

is 
^1 

Firat 

piece. 

Second  piece. 

Third  piece. 

Elongatione. 

Elongations. 

Elongations. 

While 
under 
tension. 

After  ten- 
sion was 
removed. 

While 
under 
tension. 

After  ten- 
sion was 
removed. 

While 

under 

tension. 

After  ten- 
sion was 
removed. 

5,000  Ibe. 
10,000 
15,000 
20,000 
25,000 
30.000 
35,000 

40,000 

43.580 

•OOO.'H 
•00060 
-00079 
•00091 
•00119 
•00161 
•00974 

•03694 

•10800  an 

-00013 

•00015 

•00018 

•00020 

•00036 

•00066 

•00846 

C  did  not ) 

i  recover  ) 

d  broke. 

•00020 
•00033 
•00058 
•00087 
•00196 
•01269 
-03942 

•10942 

•OOOOl 
•00002 
-00003 
•00019 
•00097 
•01132 
•03742 

broke. 

•00020          -00000 
•00046          -00002 
•00078          -00006 
-00113          -00020 
•00226          -00126 
•01234          •01126 
•02856          -02732 

•05060          -05060 

broke  el  42,800  lbs.  pr  in. 

NoTB. — ^The  elongations  in  all  these  tables  are  expressed  in  terms  of  the  part  mea- 
sored,  which  was  a  strip  of  the  plate  lu  inches  long,  planed  to  a  uniform  section  of 
about  half  a  square  inch  ;  f.  e.  the  first  piece  in  the  alM>ve  experiment  stretched  about 
•1  of  its  length  before  breaking,  and  bore  a  tension  of  30,000  lbs.  per  inch,  with  a  per- 
manent elongation  of  only  two-thirds  of  •OOl  of  its  own  length,  &c,  while  the  second 
piece  stretched  •Ol  of  its  length  by  the  same  tension.  A  great  part  of  the  difierences  in 
the  initial  elongations  may  be  attributed  to  the  imperfection  of  the  alignment  of  the  bear« 
ings  by  which  the  specimens  were  attached — a  d^cult  thing  to  avoid. 

The  iron  used  in  this  first  experiment  was  from  charcoal  hlooms 
entirely^  known  in  the  market  as  ^^  best  flanch  iron/'  being  warranted 
to  torn  flanches  for  boiler  heads^  &c.,  without  cracking.  The  elasti- 
city and  strength  under  direct  tension  "did  not  appear  to  be  suflSciently 
superior  to  the  iron  used  in  the  third  experiment  to  warrant  the  dif- 
ference in  price,  when  used  for  purposes  where  no  change  of  form  was 
required.  The  specifications  for  our  bridge  called  for  this  kind  of  iron, 
howeTcr,  in  cases  where  the  form  of  plates  was  changed,  the  inferior 
grades  not  being  able  to  endure  such  change  without  prejudice. 


2d  Expbbimbht«^ 

'T^ree  pieee$from  same 

$heet. 

S  m 

First 

piece. 

Second 

piece.         1 

Third  piece. 

la 

Elongations. 

Elongations. 

Elongations. 

While 

After  ten- 

While 

After  ten- 

While 

After  ten- 

I  & 

under 

sion  was 

under 

sion  was 

under 

sion  was 

H® 

tension. 

removed. 

tension. 

removed. 

tension. 

remored. 

5,000  lbs. 

•00016 

•00001 

•00016 

•00002 

•00023 

•00001 

10.000 

-00038 

•00002 

-00035 

•00004 

•00047 

•00008 

16.000 

•00059 

•00003 

-00054 

•00004 

•00063 

•00004 

20.000 

•00084 

•00007 

•00076 

•00004 

•00082 

•00005 

25.000 

•00112 

•00016 

•00101 

•00011 

•00123 

•00017 

30.000 

•00317 

•00209 

•00216 

•00110 

-00211 

•00089 

36,000 

•01920 

•01791 

•02746 

•02646 

•01965 

-01801 

40,000 

•02488 

•02346 

broke  at  40,1 

00  lbs.  pr  in. 

broke  at  39,900  lbs.  pr  in. 

43.444 

broke. 
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The  iron  in  this  experiment  was  made  from  a  mixture  of  charcoal 
blooms  and  blooms  puddled  with  bituminous  coal  from  charcoal  pig. 

From  the  uncertainty  of  the  amount  of  each  kind  used  in  the  mix- 
ture, and  a  reputation  of  want  of  uniformity,  it  was  not  considered 
worth  the  price  charged  as  compared  with  the  iron  of  the  third  expe- 
riment. 


Third  Experiment. 

— Three  pieces  from  same  sheet. 

' 

Si 
1= 

00    ^ 

First 

piece. 

Second  piece. 

Third  piece. 

Elongations. 

Elongations. 

Elongations. 

While 

AOer  ten- 

While 

After  ten- 

While 

After  ten- 

s^ 

under 

sion  was 

under 

sion  was 

under 

sion  was 

t-m 

tension. 

removed. 

tension. 

removed. 

tension. 

removed. 

5,000  lbs. 

•00014 

zero. 

•00028 

•00008 

•00020 

zero. 

10,000 

•00032 

•i 

•00051 

•00012 

•00038 

•ooooi 

16,000 

•00053 

(C 

•00071 

•00015 

•00065 

•00OO3 

20,000 

•00079 

IC 

•00113 

•00027 

•00086 

•00006 

26,000 

•00113 

•00008 

•00178 

•00082 

•00116 

•00012 

30,000 

•00178 

•00056 

•00974 

•00836 

•00153 

•00030 

35,000 

•01698 

•01542 

•02954 

•02869 

•00237 

•00105 

40,000 

•04C50 

•04650 

broke  at  38,000  lbs.  pr  in. 

•01184 

•00997 

40,450 

broke. 

broke  at  44,t00  lbs.  pr  in. 

Note.-— A  fourth  piece  from  this  iron  bore  45,100  lbs.  per  inch. 

The  iron  tested  in  this  experiment  was  from  "  charcoal  pig,"  pud- 
dled with  bituminous  coal  and  worked  twice.  Finding  it  possessed  a 
high  degree  of  elasticity,  we  adopted  it  for  the  bridge-work  wherever 
the  plates  required  no  change  of  form. 


Observations  on  the  Niagara  Bridge,*    By  Peter  W.  Barlow,  Esq., 
C.  E.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  G.  S.,  &c.,  &c. 

(Continued  from  page  93.) 

Concluding  Observations  and  Deductions, 

The  preceding  investigation  leads  to  the  inevitable  conclusion,  viz : 
that  the  Niagara  Bridge,  notwithstanding  the  defects  which  have  been 
pointed  out,  is  the  safest  and  most  durable  railway  bridge  of  large  span 
which  has  been  constructed.  First,  because  it  is  less  liable  to  dete- 
rioration ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  greatest  strain  to  which  it  can 
be  subjected  is  a  less  proportion  of  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  sup- 
porting material,  t 

This  stability  is  accomplished  in  a  span  of  820  feet  by  400  tons  of 
iron,  and  600  tons  of  timber  trussing  and  platform.  Had  wrought  iron 
been  used  for  trussing,  from  its  superior  rigidity  the  total  weight  of 

•  From  the  London  Engineer,  No.  253. 

f  The  Frlbourg  Bridge,  as  appears  from  Weale's  work  on  Bridges,  has  only  one-qnarter  of  the  aectlon  and 
weight  of  eable  In  870  f^t  span  without  any  adequate  means  of  preventing  undulation,  and  has  stood  fi»r  SO 
years.  The  durability  of  the  Fribourg  Bridgo  may  therefore  be  doubtftil,  bat  it  proTea  beyond  qaestiou  Uno 
stability  of  the  Niagara  Bridge. 
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material  would  not  have  exceeded  800  tons,  the  deflection  of  the  wave 
reduced  to  2  ins.,  and  the  strain  on  the  cables  to  one-eighth  of  their 
ultimate  strength. 
^  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  820  ft.  is  not  the.  limit  of  the  opening  that 
can  be  crossed  bj  this  principle ;  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  spans  as 
high  as  3000  or  5000  ft.  can  be  carried  oat  for  railways,  without  ex- 
ceeding the  safe  limit  of  strain  on  the  wire  cables,  and  at  a  cost  which 
irould  render  remunerative  connexions  and  communications  which  are 
now  considered  impracticable. 

[Navigable  rivers  may  thus  be  crossed  which  at  present  depend  for 
their  communication  upon  ferries ;  as  an  instance  of  which,  Liverpool 
and  Birkenhead,  and  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  may  be  mentioned ; 
and  even  in  London,  the  sum  expended  on  the  Thames  Tunnel  would 
have  made  a  useful  public  communication  by  this  system ;  and  the  dif- 
ficult question  of  over-crowded  streets  may  be  solved,  as  explained  in 
my  recent  paper  to  the  British  Association,  by  viaducts  of  large  span, 
which  would  interfere  very  little  with  the  property  on  the  surface. 

The  dimensions  of  a  bridge  to  connect  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead 
will  be  as  follows : 

Span,        •  •  .  • 

Deflection,        •  .  •  . 

Height  of  piers,         •  •  . 

Section  of  cables,  •  • 

Weight  of  cables  between  the  piers,         • 
Weight  of  suspension  rod. 
Weight  of  plaiform  and  girders, 
Breaking  weight  of  cable,  .  . 

Strain  at  the  point  of  suspension  by  weight  of  the  bridge, 
With  a  ]oad  of  1000  tons,        .  • 

Weight  of  wrought  iron  in  towers, 
-     Estimated  cost,*        .  .  • 

The  proposal  to  build  a  bridge  of  these  dimensions  may  be  somewhat 
startling,  but  let  it  not  be  condemned  without  a  fair  consideration.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  views  here  advanced  are  consistent  with 
the  opinions  expressed  by  Telford ;  and  such  a  proposition  as  is  now 
submitted  would  have  been  received  with  less  scepticism  in  the  year 
1814,  when  he  projected  the  Runcorn  Bridge,  than  it  is  at  the  present 
time,  simply  because  the  public  have  been  taught  (I  believe  errone- 
ously) that  girders  and  tubes  are  the  correct  principle  of  bridge  con- 
struction. 

The  reasons  why  any  structure  is  impracticable  may  be  thus  classi- 
fied:—First,  that  they  will  not  possess  suflScient  strength  and  dura- 
bility when  constructed ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  impracticable  t^ 
construct  them.  .^ 

The  first  question,  of  the  strength  and  durability,  is  dependent  upon 
the  tensile  resistance  of  the  material  employed.  The  wire  used  in  the 
Niagara  Bridge  was  tested  by  being  strained  over  an  opening  of  400 
feet,  until  the  deflection  was  reduced  to  9  ins.;  this  is  equivalent  to 
straining  the  same  wire  over  a  space  of  four  miles,  until  the  deflection 
is  similar  to  that  ratio  proposed  for  the  Liverpool  Bridge. 

•  With  piers  in  tlw  xirer,  a  bridgs  of  less  oost  eoold  b«  oonstnHML 
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1,000  inches. 
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If  the  wire  will  support  its  own  weight  over  an  opening  of  four  miles, 
it  will  evidently  have  a  great  excess  of  strength  in  three-quarters  of  a 
mile ;  in  fact,  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  space  proposed,  the  cables 
will  support  four  times  their  own  weight  plus  the  greatest  load  on  the 
bridge ;  and  it  would  be  made  a  condition  of  the  contract  that  such 
strength  of  the  cable  should  be  tested  in  situ  (by  diminishing  the  de- 
flection) to  three  times  the  strain  to  which  it  would  be  subjected.  It 
will  be  found  that  the  greatest  strain  on  the  metal  of  the  towers,  sus- 
pension rods,  and  stiffening  girder  will  be  2^  tons  per  inch,  or  ^th  of 
the  ultimate  strength.  If  these  calculations  (which  may  be  checked  by 
any  person  with  a  moderate  mechanical  knowledge)  are  correct,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  direct  strength  of  the  bridge. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  a  bridge  of  such  large  dimensions  will  oscil- 
late with  the  wind,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  oscillation  (if  by  oscilla- 
tion is  meant  swinging  like  a  pendulum)  is  a  complaint  to  which  sus- 
pension bridges  are  liable ;  and  if  it  was,  this  bridge,  from  having  so 
much  greater  weight  in  proportion  to  the  surface  exposed  to  the  wind, 
would  be  less  liable  to  this  evil,  even  if  constructed  with  a  timber  plat- 
form in  the  ordinary  way. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  several  suspension  aqueducts  have 
been  constructed  with  success  in  America,  which,  if  liable  to  oscillation, 
could  not  long  be  maintained  in  condition. 

The  motion  that  is  observed  derives  its  origin  from  the  undulations 
of  the  platform,  produced  by  the  agitation,  unequal  pressure,  and 
change  of  the  direction  of  the  air  in  a  hurricane,  and  it  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  effect  of  the  platform  resting  on  the  surface  of  water 
agitated  by  waves.  If  the  platform  has  no  longitudinal  strength,  it 
will  undulate  in  every  direction,  and  necessarily  put  the  chains  in  a 
state  of  vibration,  which  may  be  mistaken  for  oscillation ;  but  I  have 
never  detected  that  oscillation  or  swinging  has  occurred  in  a  gale  of 
wind,  nor  can  I  see  how  it  is  likely  to  occur.  If  the  wind  blew  alter- 
nately in  opposite  directions  at  intervals  corresponding  with  the  time 
of  vibration  due  to  the  suspension  bridge,  it  would  undoubtedly  pro- 
duce serious  oscillation ;  but  it  does  not  act  in  this  way.  It  is  variable 
in  some  degree  in  force  and  direotion,  but  still  the  general  current 
over  a  lar^e  space  will  be  in  one  direction,  disposing  the  suspension 
chains  to  deviate  to  some  extent  from  the  perpendicular,  but  not  to 
oscillate. 

The  observations  of  General  Pasley  and  Mr.  Provis  confirm  this 
view ;  and  it  is  further  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  no  oscillation  has 
^been  observed  in  the  Menai  Bridge  (the  chains  of  which  being  four  in 
depth  present  a  great  resistance  to  the  wind),  since  the  longitudinal 
st^fening,  small  as  it  is,  has  been  given  to  the  platform.  I  will  add  no- 
thing further  to  meet  an  objection  that  may  not  be  raised,  but  if  it  is 
raised,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  showing  that,  if  a  bridge  weighbg  7500 
tons  is  liable  to  be  influenced  by  the  wind,  such  a  bridge  as  the  Fri- 
bourg,  with  a  timber  platform,  which  weighs  under  400  tons,  in  a  span 
of  870  feet,  would  have  been  destroyed  long  before  the  year  1860. 

There  does  not  seem  to  me  any  other  doubt  or  difficulty  that  can  be 
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suggested  with  reference  to  strength  and  durability,  and  I  will  now 
consider  the  second  question,  whether  there  is  any  impracticability  in 
constructing  such  a  bridge. 

The  first  step  is  to  prepare  foundations  on  each  side  of  the  river  to 
carry  30,000  tons,  a  weight  which  has  been  much  exceeded  in  mason- 
ry, and  cannot  be  a  difficulty. 

The  second  step  is  to  construct  wrought  iron  towers  450  feet  high. 
Masonry  and  brickwork  having  been  carried  nearly  that  height,  it  never 
can  be  argued  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  a  tower  of  wrought  iron  450 
feet,  with  a  section  of  metal  allowing  only  2J  tons  per  inch  compres- 
sare.  If  it  was  necessary,  and  the  capital  to  execute  the  work,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  building  an  iron  tower  4500  feet  high. 

We  come  to  the  fixing  of  the  cables,  which  would  be  a  question  of 
some  difficulty  if  chains  were  employed,  but  with  wire  cables  the  pro- 
cess is  perfectly  simple,  and  there  is  little  more  difficulty  in  8000  ft. 
span  than  in  800 — except  that  more  powerful  machinery  is  required ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  anchorage,  which  is  a  mere  question 
of  providing  weight  in  proportion  to  the  strain  to  be  contended  with. 

The  necessity  of  constructing  the  platform  at  such  an  elevation  as 
to  prevent  the  largest  class  of  ships  to  pass  under  (for  which  150  feet, 
or  50  ft.  more  than  the  Menai  Bridge,  has  been  allowed)  is,  no  doubt, 
a  great  drawback  to  the  usefulness  of  the  proposed  structure ;  but 
much  less  so  than  would  appear  at  first  sight.  One-sixth  of  the  steam 
power  now  used  at  a  single  ferry  would  raise  all  passengers  with  ease, 
and  comfort,  and  safety,  to  the  level  of  the  bridge,  and  the  inconve- 
nience would  be  small  compared  with  that  of  the  uncertainty  from  gales, 
fogs,  as  well  as  danger  of  collision,  which  must  always  exist  in  a  ferry, 
situated  as  at  Liverpool. 

There  is  little  doubt,  in  spite  of  the  disadvantage,  that  the  work 
would  be  of  great  public  utility,  and  highly  remunerative,  as  it  would 
form  a  communication  not  only  for  passengers,  but  for  road  carriage, 
and  by  a  street  tramway  would  connect  the  railways  on  each  side  of 
the  river, 

I  have  only  to  add,  Tshould  it  appear  that  preconceived  notions  are 
not  so  deeply  rooted,  tnat  there  is  a  hope  of  the  subject  being  fairly 
considered,)  that  I  am  prepared,  at  my  own  cost,  to  make  experiment 
on  such  a  scale  as  will  determine,  not  only  that  the  direct  strength  is 
more  certain  than  any  previous  structure,  as  every  cable  will  be  tested 
in  situ  to  three  times  its  strength,  and  nothing  left  for  calculation :  that 
the  use  of  wire  in  the  cables  and  wrought  iron  in  the  towers' enables  the 
work  to  be  erected  with  facility  and  certainty,  and  moreover  that  the 
weight  of  the  structure  is  so  great  in  proportion  to  the  moving  load  or 
force  of  the  wind,  the  platform  being  of  iron  with  a  stiffening  girder, 
that  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  undulation  observed  in  light  sus- 
pension bridges  will  be  avoided. 

The  span  of  the  suspension  bridge  to  connect  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn would  not  require  to  exceed  2000  ft.  Having,  therefore,  investigated 
a  larger  span,  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  the  practicability  of  a  bridge 
of  less  dimensions. 
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The  utility  of  the  suspension  system  girder  to  relieve  the  pressure 
of  street  trafBc  in  London,  will  readily  be  comprehended.  There  are 
only  three  modes  of  curing  an  evil  (which  is  becoming  beyond  endu- 
rance, if  the  business  of  the  City  is  to  be  concentrated  in  the  present 
small  area).  1st,  To  widen  the  streets  and  build  higher  houses ;  2d, 
To  make  roads  or  railways  under  the  surface ;  and,  3d,  To  make  sus- 
pension girders,  of  large  span,  over  the  surface.  A  fourth  has  been 
suggested,  being  street  railways. 

During  my  tour  in  the  United  States  I  traveled  over  between  40 
and  50  miles  of  these  railways  in  New  York,  Boston,  St.  Louis,  and 
Cincinnati,  and  am  of  opinion  that  great  public  benefit  will  be  derived 
from  their  introduction  in  England.  A  smooth  iron  road  being  sub- 
stituted for  paving-stones,  the  cars  are  less  liable  to  concussions,  and 
may  be  constructed  much  larger  without  greater  weight  of  material, 
with  height  to  stand  upright,  and  space  to  walk  with  facility  from  end 
to  end,  when  the  seats  are  occupied.  There  results  in  consequence  a 
degree  of  smoothness  and  comfort  in  traveling,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
be  understood  by  those  who  have  only  experienced  a  London  omnibus. 
Gabs  are  unknown  even  in  New  York :  if  this  system  was  carried  out 
in  the  approaches  to  London  very  great  benefit  would  be  derived. 

Still  the  pressure  in  the  City,  where  the  traffic  is  concentrated  and 
the  street  narrow,  would  remain  the  same,  and  here  the  best  way  of 
dealing  with  the  difficulty  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  carry  the  traffic  on  an 
upper  level  by  suspension  girder  viaduct.  Two  lines  of  communication, 
one  from  east  to  west,  and  the  other  from  north  to  south,  would  go  far 
towards  eflfecting  the  object,  one  commencing  at  the  junction  of  the 
Tottenham  Court  road  and  Oxford  street,  passing  at  the  back  of  the 
Bank  to  Whitechapel,  and  the  other  commencing  at  the  Elephant  and 
Castle,  where  the  Kent,  Newington,  and  Walworth  roads  unite,  to  a 

?oint  near  the  Shoreditch  station  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway. 
'he  cost  of  a  wire  suspension  girder  viaduct  with  a  span  of  1000  feet 
would  not  exceed  for  a  double  line  of  street  omnibus  traffic  (in  con- 
nexion with  the  expected  street  railways,  which  will  converge  at  the 
above  described  terminal  point)  £150,000  per  mile,  to  meet  fully  the 
requirements  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

The  only  land  required  will  be  for  the  wrought  iron  towers,  as  a 
wire  bridge  may  be  erected  without  the  least  interference  with  the  in- 
termediate property.  Allowing  £100,000  per  acre  (the  average  cost  of 
the  terminus  of  the  South  Eastern  Railway)  for  the  land  required,  or 
£50,000  pbr  mile,  the  whole  scheme  may  be  carried  out  for  a  little 
above  one  million. 

Two  other  applications :  wire  suspension  bridges  still  occur  to  me, 
where  bridges  have  been  long  projected  and  abandoned  from  their  cost 
and  interference  with  property,  as  hitherto  proposed,  viz :  to  connect 
Holborn  and  Newgate  street  by  a  level  bridge,  and  thus  avoid  Holbonx 
hill.  A  wire  suspension  bridge  with  towers  of  wrought  iron,  constructed 
like  a  vertical  lattice  beam,  would  offer  little  obstruction  to  the  lights 
and  would  not  exceed  in  cost  the  sum  of  £75,000. 
The  second  is  a  bridge  to  cross  the  Mersey  at  Runcorn,  where  Telford 
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projected  a  ebsin  BUBpension  bridge  in  the  year  1814,  haying  a  centre 
span  of  1000  feet,  with  two  side  spans  of  500  feet. 

The  constrnction  of  a  chain  bridge  of  these  dimensions  at  that  period 
was  as  much  at  variance  with  previous  notions,  and  presented  as  mnch 
apparent  difficulty  as  a  wire  bridge  now  presents  of  8000  feet  span, 
from  the  superiority  of  wires  over  chains,  which  is  so  manifest  not  only 
from  its  greater  tenacity,  but  from  the  facility  of  erection,  that  large 
chain  bridges  will  probably  never  again  be  executed. 

The  cost  of  a  bridge  at  Runcorn,  either  for  road  or  railway,  with  a 
section  of  metal  such  that  the  strain  produced  by  the  greatest  weight 
will  not  exceed  one-fifth  of  the  ultimate  strength  of  every  part  of  the 
bridge,  will  not  exceed  £100,000,  and  responsible  contractors  will  be 
found  to  execute  the  work  for  that  sum,  and  probably  much  less. 

APPENDIX. 

Cornwall  Railway — Saltash  Bridge. 

Extract  from  CoL  YoUand's  Report,  dated  25th  April,  1859,  previoaa  to  the  opening  of 

the  line  for  traffic. 

**  I  have  been  favored  by  Mr.  Brereton,  who  has  been  acting  as 
.chief  engineer  in  Mr.  Bruners  absence,  with  certain  particulars,  that 
show  the  nature  and  strength  of  the  structure,  which  are  important 
and  may  be  interesting. 

^^  By  the  specification  under  which  they  were  constructed,  it  is  sti- 
pulated that  the  strain  per  square  inch  of  section,  with  a  load  of  1^ 
tons  per  foot  lineal,  should  not  exceed  4  tons ;  and  with  a  load  of  2| 
ions  per  foot  lineal,  it  was  not  to  exceed  5*5  tons  per  square  inch. 

"  The  west  or  first  tube  was  accordingly  severely  tested  by  the  en- 
gineers before  it  was  floated  to  its  proper  position  between  the  piers, 
preparatory  to  its  being  lifted  to  the  required  height  by  hydraulic 
pressure.  The  results  were  as  follow : 

"  When  the  tube  had  to  carry  itself,  and  its  portion  of  the  bridge 
being,  with  the  floor,  about  1100  tons,  the  deflection  observed  at  the 
centre  was  under  2^  ins.  on  the  east  side,  and  2^  ins.  on  the  west  side, 
with  a  load  of  IJ  tons  per  foot  lineal  uniformly  laid  on  the  roadway ; 
the  deflections  were  respectively  5-1  ins.  east,  and  5-25  ins.  west,  with 
the  load  increased  to  2f  tons  per  foot  lineal,  or  1200  tons ;  the  deflec- 
tions were  7  J  ins.  east  side,  and  7  J  ins.  west  side ;  but  it  was  noted 
that  during  the  last  two  experiments  the  supports  on  which  the  tube 
rested  had  sunk  about  half  an  inch,  which  quantity  must  therefore  be 
deducted  from  the  preceding  deflections  observed  with  the  load  on. 
After  the  load  of  2|  tons  per  foot  had  been  taken  off,  a  permanent  set 
of  1'2  ins.  on  the  east  side  and  1-25  ins.  on  the  west  side  was  observed, 
beyond  that  resulting  from  its  own  weight,  and  caused  by  the  heavy 
weights  that  had  been  applied  on  the  roadway. 

"  On  the  20th  instant,  the  day  being  exceedingly  favorable,  with  a 
spirit-level  placed  under  the  roadway,  and  resting  on  the  iron  stays  at 
the  central  pier,  I  observed  the  deflections  at  these  large  openings 
produced  by  a  load  made  up  of  two  heavy  engines  near  the  centre,  and 
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a  number  of  trucks  having  their  springs  packed  up,  loaded  with  ballAaty 
iron,  &c.,  making  up  an  aggregate  weight  of  884  tons,  or  as  large  & 
weight  as  can  possibly  be  brought  on  the  viaduct,  unless  the  train  is 
made  up  of  a  larger  number  of  locomotive  engines.  The  staffs  ob- 
served were  placed  at  the  centres  of  each  opening,  and  midway  be- 
tween the  rails,  and  thus  the  deflections  observed  were  the  sum  of  all 
the  deflections,  including  that  of  the  cross  girders  carrying  the  road- 
way. 

^'  With  the  above  load,  the  east  tube,  &;c.  (not  previously  tested),  de- 
flected 1*14  ins.  With  the  above  load,  the  west  tube  (test  already  re- 
ferred to)  1-20  ins. ;  and  when  the  weight  was  taken  off  there  was  not 
the  least  indication  of  a  permanent  set.  I  then  tried  to  register  the 
deflection  caused  by  passing  the  whole  of  this  load  over  the  bridge  at 
a  speed  estimated  at  30  miles  an  hour ;  but  the  spirit-level  did  not 
remain  sufiiciently  steady  to  allow  of  the  staff  being  read,  but  vibrated, 
as  might  be  expected,  as  the  train  passed.  I  regard  these  results  as 
highly  satisfactory,  and,  so  far  as  mv  knowledge  goes,  I  believe  them 
to  be  greatly  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  that  has  been  attained 
elsewhere,  and  accomplished  at  less  expenditure  of  money  and  ma- 
terials. 

"  With  a  load  of  1  ton  per  foot  run,  and  not  deducting  for  any  por- 
tion of  the  ends  of  the  tubes  immediately  resting  on  the  piers,  I  esti- 
mate the  amount  of  the  strain  on  the  trussed  tubes  at  about  4-2  tons 
per  square  inch  of  section,  and  allowing  170  tons  as  the  amount  of  this 
superincumbent  weight  not  in  any  way  trying  the  tube,  the  strain  would 
be  reduced  to  about  8*8  tons  per  square  inch. 

^'  The  strain  per  square  inch  of  section  for  the  girders  over  the  land 
openings  is  also  in  all  cases  less  than  4  tons/' 
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Vor  the  Joonal  of  th*  FnnUln  Institato. 

Particulars  of  the  Paddle-wheel  Steamer  Ly-ee'inoon. 

Hull  built  by  the  Thames  Shipping  Co.,  Glasgow,  from  the  designs 
of  a  Mr.  Ash.  Superintendent  of  construction,  Captain  Hill.  Engines 
were  originally  designed  by  Mr.  Taylor,  with  Messrs.  C.  J.  Mare 
&  Co.,  during  the  existence  of  that  firm  at  the  Thames  Iron  Works, 
Blackwall.  At  the  period  of  their  failure,  they  were  sold  to  the  owners 
of  this  steamer  and  placed  by  them  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Seaward 
&  Co.,  of  the  Canal  Iron  Works,  where  they  were  completed  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Brunei  of  that  firm.  They  were  set  to  work  under 
the  inspection  of  Mr.  Robert  Galloway,  to  whom  the  greatest  credit 
is  justly  due  for  the  success  which  has  been  achieved.  Boilers  by 
Messrs.  Mitchell  &  Co.,  Deptford,  from  Mr.  Galloway's  designs. 
Owners,  Messrs.  Dent,  Palmer  &  Co.,  Hong  Kong,  China.  Intended 
service,  Hong  Kong  to  Shanghae. 
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HfJLi.^-L«ogth  at  wcter  line,  870  ft  6  ins.  Breadth  of  beam  (molded),  27  ft.  9  iiw* 
Depth  of  hold,  16  ft.  3  ins.  Mean  draft  of  water,  12  ft.  Frames,  of  wrought  iron  platea* 
Tonnage,  1000  tons.  Actual  displacement,  1317*7  tons.  Displacement  per  inch,  be- 
tween  light  and  load  lines,  12*74  tons.  Area  of  mid-ship  section,  282*6  sq.  ft.  Masts, 
three,  of  iron,  intended  to  ha^e  been  made  available  for  the  porpose  of  ▼entilating  the 
ship,  but  are  only  partially  successful. 

Engzxu.— Two.— OscUlating.  Diameter  of  cylinders,  70  ins.  Length  of  stroke  of 
piston,  6  ft.  6  ins. 

BoiLBBB. — Four. — Tubular.  They  are  intended  to  work  at  a  pressure  of  26  lbs.  per 
•q.  in.,  and  are  fitted  with  Beard more's  admirable  super-heating  apparatus.  These 
boilers  are  capable  of  generating  more  than  sufficient  steam  under  every  contingency* 

Padolb  WHSKL8.^DiBmeter,  22  ft.  The  reefing  floats  are  10  ft.  in  length  by  4  ft.  2 
ins.  in  depth,  giving  17  ft.  6  ins.  diameter  for  the  effective  centres  of  floats,  or  8  ft.  9  ins. 
from  centres  of  wheel  to  centres  of  floats.  They  were  constructed  by  Messrs.  Seaward 
db  Co.,  and  are  of  great  strength. 

Bbmabks. — This  vessel  is  intended,  as  stated  abore,  for  the  China 
Seas,  and  is  to  be  engaged  in  a  trade  in  which  the  highest  attainable 
speed,  combined  with  economy  of  fuel,  is  rather  the  desideratum  than 
cargo-carrying  capacity.  Her  engine  room  is  supplied  with  every 
modem  contrivance  ttr  registering  all  manner  of  interesting  facts  in 
eonnexion  with  the  performance  of  the  engines,  and  telegraphs,  clocks, 
counters,  salinometers,  &c.,  &c.,  are  also  there  out  of  number.    Silver's 

Svemor  is  fitted  with  the  engine,  and  is  said  to  work  excellently, 
essrs.  James  Taylor  &  Co.'s  superior  steam  winches,  with  pumps  com- 
bined, are  to  be  seen  on  board  in  several  places. 

Coal  being  exorbitantly  high  in  China,  everything  that  assisted  to 
reduce  the  consumption  which  these  powerful  engines  will  require,  has 
been  introduced  in  connexion  with  the  boilers,  and  among  them  is  the 
admirable  invention  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  for  removing  the  scale  and  other 
deposits  that  collect  upon  the  interior  surfaces  of  all  marine  boilers. 

The  speed  attained  by  this  steamer,  during  her  first  trial  trip,  was 
16  knots  per  hour  in  still  water,  and  during  her  voyage  to  the  ports 
of  her  intended  service,  a  few  months  since,  she  joined  the  U.  S.  Steam 
Frigate  Niagara^  and  in  a  run  from  Puerto  Grande  to  Hong  Kong 
beat  her  sadly. 

The  cause  of  the  erection  of  the  Ly-ee-moon^  and  the  aim  to  pro- 
duce a  vessel  that  codd  not  be  easily  rivalled  in  speed,  are  summed  up 
in  the  following: 

The  house  of  Messrs.  Dent,  Palmer  &  Co.,  the  owners  of  this  vessel, 
18  one,  if  not  the  most  extensive  China  house  in  Hong  Kong.  Their 
trade  is  in  opium,  although  exchange,  insurance,  and  silks  are  osten- 
sibly their  business.  This  firm  have  owned  for  years  past  the  Yang* 
tezey  an  American  steamer  204  feet  long,  erected,  as  is  well  known, 
by  Thomas  Collyer,  City  of  Kew  York,  and  the  machinery  by  the 
Morgan  Iron  Works.  She  plies  between  the  same  ports  the  jby-ee- 
moon  is  destmed  for,  carrying  nothing  but  silks,  opium,  treasure,  a  few 
passengers,  and  the  news, — principally,  and  almost  entirely  the  latter. 
Captain  Dearborn,  who  commands  her,  is  an  American,  and  receives 
aQ  the  perquisites  for  passengers,  &c.,  for  simply  carrying  the  news  in 
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advance  of  the  regular  mail,  which  he  has  never  failed  to  do,  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  hours. 

By  this  means  of  obtaining  the  news  brought  to  Shanghae  by  the 
Oriental  steamships  from  India  and  the  entire  Eastern  World,  Messrs. 
Dent,  Palmer  &  Go.  are  enabled  to  realise  many  thousands  of  dollars 
every  mail,  which  is  regularly  twice  a  month. 

The  Yang-Uze  would  have  continued  to  do  all  this  business  of  car- 
rying the  new8,.&c.,  one  steamer  being  sufficient,  had  not  Messrs.  Jar- 
dine  &  Co.  (a  rival  house  to  Messrs.  Dent,  Palmer  &  Co.)  constructed 
a  steamer  to  beat  the  Tang-t%ze^  to  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 
To  beat  Messrs.  Jardine  «  Co.'s  vessel,  the  Ly-ee-moon  was  erected, 
with  the  view  of  getting  the  highest  speed  ever  yet  obtained  from  a 
sea-going  vessel,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  con- 
struction of  it  has  admirably  succeeded. 

Before  dropping  this  subject,  a  word  or  two  more  in  relation  to  the 
steamer  Yang-Uze  may  not  be  out  of  place.  It  is  with  much  gratifica- 
tion we  have  learned  that  during  her  three  years  service  in  the  China 
Seas,  she  has  sometimes  run  right  into  the  teeth  of  monsoons  and  ty- 
phoons, but  always  coming  out  perfectly  safe  and  sound,  and  never  has 
failed  in  a  solitary  instance  to  anticipate  the  mail.  She  has  never 
broken  down  nor  had  one  dollar's  worth  of  repairing  done  to  her  whilst 
she  has  been  running.  Messrs.  Dent,  Palmer  &  Co.  say  that  when  they 
are  done  with  her,  they  intend  placing  her  in  a  glass  caae  for  exhibi- 
tion. These  facts  reflect  the  highest  credit  upon  its  builders,  and  is 
another  triumph  for  American  ingenuity  and  American  skill. 

,  E.  B. 

Decision  of  the  Bon.  J,  Dunlop^  Chief  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Caurty 
District  of  Columbia^  reversing  the  Decision  of  the  Commissioner  of 
PatentSy  in  the  matter  of  the  Application  of  B.  C.  Smith  for  Letters 
Patent  for  an  Improvement  in  Iron  Pavements.  H.  HowsoK, 
Counsel  for  B.  C.  Smith. 

This  is  an  appeal  to  me  from  the  decision  of  the  Commissioner,  re- 
fusing a  Patent  to  B.  C.  Smith  for  Improvements  in  Iron  Pavements. 
Mr.  Smith  does  not  claim  '^  fastening  the  plates  or  blocks  of  iron 
pavements  by  mortises  and  tenons  or  dowels,  or  their  equivalents;" 
but  his  claim  is  in  fact  limited  to  a  mode  of  laying  such  blocks  of  iron 
pavements  as  follows,  to  wit :  An  iron  pavement  composed  of  a  series 
of  plates  laid  a  given  distance  apart  from  each  other,  and  having  pro- 
jections and  recesses  so  proportioned  to  that  distance  that  the  plates, 
when  undisturbed,  may  form  an  unyielding  pavement,  and  that  one  of 
the  plates  may  be  readily  removed  after  a  slight  lateral  movement  of 
the  adjacent  plates,  as  herein  set  forth. 

The  question  presented  on  this  appeal  lies  within  a  very  narrow 
compass.  Mr.  Smith  claims  to  have  invented  a  mode  of  laying  pave- 
ments of  iron,  by  which,  without  disturbing  the  body  of  the  pavement, 
particular  plates  may  be  taken  up  and  replaced  at  small  cost,  to  lay 
down  and  repair  in  cities  and  towns,  underground  sewers,  water  and 
gas  pipes. 
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Heretofore  the  iron  plates,  as  shown  in  the  references  giYen  bj  the 
Office,  have  been  laid  iron  to  iron,  fastened  together  by  tenons  and 
mortises,  so  as  to  fit  close,  and  therefore  costly,  and  difficult  to  get  np 
without  fracture  when  the  purposes  above  referred  to  called  for  their 
removaL 

Smith's  mode  is  to  lay  the  plates  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  apart, 
and  to  proportion  the  mortises  and  tenons  to  that  distance,  filling  up 
the  interstices  with  sand,  gravel,  or  earth,  making,  when  so  filled  up, 
an  equally  solid  and  compact  pavement.  When  a  plate  or  plates  are 
desired  to  be  removed,  the  sand  or  earth  in  the  interstices  of  the 
adjacent  plates  is  picked  out,  which  gives  room  by  lateral  pressure  to 
take  up  the  plates  desired  to  be  removed,  without  fracture  of  the  plate 
or  tenons,  so  as  to  get  at  the  ground  below,  for  laying  or  repairing 
sewers,  water  or  gas  pipes. 

It  is  not  denied  by  the  Office  that  this  contrivance  is  useful.  Smith, 
it  seems,  offered  to  prove  it,  which  was  not  insisted  on,  and  its  utility 
is  apparent  on  inspection  of  the  papers,  models,  and  drawings.  The 
Office  refused  to  patent  it,  and  the  argument  in  substance  of  the  Board 
of  Appeals  is.  That  the  thing  was  obvious  and  within  the  reach  of  or- 
dinary mechanical  skill,  and  further,  the  elements  were  all  old  and 
well  known. 

This  argument  is  answered  by  the  fact  that,  though  iron  pavements 
have  been  introduced  and  patented  as  early  as  the  year  1815,  no  such 
device,  though  useful,  has  heretofore  been  contrived  by  any  mechanic 
who  has  laid  such  pavements. 

That  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  obvious  which  has  taken  so  long  a 
time  to  find  out. 

I  agree,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine  where  ordinary  me* 
chanical  skill  ends  and  invention  begins. 

The  best  practical  principle  to  guide  the  Office  is  that  laid  down  by 
the  Courts  of  Justice,  and  which  must  he  regarded  as  settled  Patent 
law: — That  where  the  combination  of  known  elements  produces  new 
and  useful  results  to  the  public  not  before  attained,  then  the  person 
who  discovers  and  applies  the  combination  is  the  inventor  within  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  Patent  law.  I  refer  to  Prouty  &;  Mears 
V8.  Draper,  Ruggles,  et  al.,  16  Peters,  386 ;  Gbdson  &  Burke's  Law 
of  Patents  and  Copyrights,  63 ;  Many  vs.  Geo.  W.  Lizer  et  al.,  D.  0. 
Mass.,  in  Jan.  T.,  1849,  referred  to  in  Commissioner  Holt's  decision 
in  Phelan's  case ;  Curtis  on  Patents,  Sec.  24,  73,  94 ;  Ryan  vs.  Good- 
win, 8  Sumner's  Report,  514,  518 ;  my  own  decision  in  the  case  of  Al- 
burtus  Laroue,  5th  March,  1860. 

The  Commissioner  in  his  answer  to  the  reasons  of  appeal  says : 
'^Now  it  seems  to  me  clear,  that  it  is  not  patentable  at  this  day  to  lay 
blocks  of  any  material,  to  be  held  together  by  known  fastenings  at  any 
given  distance  from  each  other,  for  any  purpose." 

This  asserts  the  doctrine,  if  I  rightly  understand  the  Commissioner, 
that  no  combination  of  known  elements  of  invention  applied  in  a  mode 
not  before  practised,. however  new  and  useful  the  results  produced  by 
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such  combination,  is  patentable.   The  authorities  I  have  cited  are  not 
in  harmony  with  this  position. 

Again,  the  Commissioner  in  the  same  paper  says :  '^  The  determined 
distance  at  which  the  plates  shall  be  placed  from  each  other,  so  that 
the  change  in  this  distance  shall  permit  the  removal  of  one  or  more, 
is  a  mere  arbitrary  measure  adapted  to  the  particular  occasion ;  but  to 
my  mind  this  adoption  of  a  determined  distance  to  isolate  a  single  plate 
of  the  series,  is  Eot  an  invention  within  the  meaning  of  the  Patent  law, 
and  derives  no  patentable  novelty  from  its  relation  to  the  mode  of  fast- 
ening selected." 

But  the  determined  distance  is  not  arbitrary,  it  is  deliberate,  and 
designed  by  the  applicant,  Smith,  for  attaining  a  useful  purpose. 

It  is  not  adapted  to  the  particular  occasion  only,  but  is  meant  for  all 
occasions  and  all  times  where  iron  pavements  are  to  be  used ;  and  whe- 
ther it  is  patentable  or  not,  I  think,  depends  upon  the  question,  whether 
the  results  produced  are  new  and  useful,  and  valuable  to  the  public. 

As  these  results  arc  so  new,  useful,  and  valuable,  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  Smith  should  be  denied  a  patent.  He  ought  not  to  be  so  denied 
because  his  invention  is  simple.  In  the  case  of  Ryan  vs.  Goodwin, 
Judge  Story  said :  "The  combination  is  apparently  very  simple.  The 
simplicity  of  an  invention,  so  far  from  being  an  objection  to  it,  may 
constitute  its  great  excellence  and  value.  Indeed,  to  produce  a  great 
result  by  very  simple  means  before  unknown  or  thought  of,  is  not  un- 
frequently  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  very  highest  class  of 
minds.** 

I  sustain  the  Appellant's  reasons  of  appeal,  and  do,  this  21st  De- 
cember, 1860,  reverse  the  decision  of  the  Hon.  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents  of  the  date  the  30th  August,  1860.  And  I  do  further,  this  2l8t 
of  December,  1860,  adjudge  that  a  Patent  be  issued  to  Barzillai  C. 
Smith  for  the  Improvement  in  Iron  Pavements,  as  claimed  by  him. 

I  return  herewith  to  the  Office  all  the  papers,  models,  and  drawings, 
with  this  my  Opinion  and  Judgment,  this  21st  December,  1860. 

Jas.  Dunlop,  C%.  Judge. 

TnmtUtad  for  the  Joaiml  of  the  FnnkUn  Instltoto. 

On  the  Cementation  of  Iron.    By  M.  H.  Cabon,  Captain  of  Artillery. 

The  processes  in  use  in  the  arts  for  the  cementation  of  iron,  vary  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  cement,  but  all  agree  in  the  mode  of  operating: 
the  piece  to  be  cemented  is  put  into  a  sheet  iron  box  and  surrounded 
by  charcoal  dust  or  soot,  or  charred  leather  or  horn.  Each  mode  is 
praised  by  those  who  employ  it,  but  the  explanation  of  the  fact  itself 
lias  hitherto  remained  unknown.  While  trying  to  explain  the  pheno- 
menon, it  occurred  to  me  that  the  combination  of  the  iron  and  carbon 
could  onl^  take  place  by  means  of  a  gaseous  carburet,  which  might 
penetrate  into  the  pores  of  the  iron  dilated  by  the  heat,  and  there  de- 
posit its  carbon.  Now  it  appeared  to  me,  that  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  cements,  this  compound  must  be  a  cyanide.  In  order  to  determine 
this,  I  made  the  following  experiments : 
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The  apparatus  which  I  used  consisted  of  a  porcelain  tabe  filled  with 
charcoal  in  pieces  of  about  1  centimetre  cube  (0*064  cub.  in.);  along 
the  axis  of  the  tube  was  placed  a  square  bar  of  iron,  which  was  thus 
entirely  surrounded  by  charcoal.  This  tube  was  placed  in  a  reverbera- 
tory  furnace,  and  heated  with  coke.  *  When  the  apparatus  was  thus 
arranged,  I  passed  through  the  tube  heated  to  redness,  successively^ 
hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  nitrogen,  air  and  pure  carburetted  hydrogen. 
In  no  case  after  two  hours  of  heating  did  I  obtain  any  cementation: 
sometimes,  in  a  few  places,  the  surface  of  the  iron  was  a  little  harder; 
but  in  every  case,  the  superficial  cementation  could  be  attributed  to 
the  impurities  of  the  charcoal  or  the  gas. 

When  dry  ammonia  was  passed  through  the  tube,  the  result  was  dif- 
ferent :  the  cementation  was  then  rapid  and  excellent.  After  a  two 
hours  heat,  the  bar  withdrawn  from  the  tube,  immediately  tempered, 
then  hammered  to  close  the  grain,  then  re-tempered,  showed  in  its 
fracture  a  cementation  of  2  millim.  depth  (0*08  in.),  perfectly  regular, 
and  with  a  magnificent  grain.  To  what  cause  was  the  cementation  to  be 
attributed  ?  Evidently  to  the  action  of  the  ammonia  on  the  charcoal: 
these  two  bodies  at  that  temperature  must  have  formed  a  gaseous  cya- 
nide of  ammonium,  which  gave  up  its  carbon  to  the  iron  and  gave  riso 
to  the  steel. 

But  this  was  only  an  hypothesis ;  I  desired  to  establish  directly  the 
action  of  the  cyanide  of  ammonium.  For  this  purpose,  I  removed  the 
charcoal  in  the  porcelain  tube,  leaving  the  iron  bar  in  the  axis  and 
supported  at  its  ends.  I  prepared  the  cyanide  of  ammonium  in  a  re** 
tort,  and  passed  it  through  the  porcelain  tube  while  red  hot.  After 
heating  for  two  hours,  the  bar  was  withdrawn  and  treated  as  before ; 
it  was  perfectly  cemented,  and  the  end  at  which  the  gas  entered  was 
more  so  than  the  other.  I  therefore  thought  that  I  might  conclude 
that  in  these  experiments,  the  cementation  was  caused  by  the  cyanide 
of  ammonium. 

It  was  not  probable  that  the  cyanide  of  ammonium  should  alone  have 
this  property ;  it  was  more  likely  that  the  other  alkaline  cyanides  would 
act  in  the  same  way.  The  temper  by  the  prussiate  well  known  in  the 
arts  was  a  proof  of  this ;  unfortunately  in  this  case,  the  cementation, 
which  is  only  superficial,  cannot  be  compared  with  the  other. 

I  had  therefore  to  employ  other  means  to  succeed  in  establishing 
the  cementation  by  the  alkaline  cyanides. 

My  apparatus  was  arranged  as  before ;  the  chaf coal  was  soaked  in 
a  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa ;  and  I  passed  through  the 
tube  heated  to  redness,  a  very  slow  current  of  dry  air.  It  is  known 
that  under  these  circumstances  cyanide  of  potassium  is  formed,  which 
is  sensibly  volatile  at  a  red-heat.  It  was  on  the  formation  of  this 
substance  that  I  calculated  to  cement  the  iron.  In  fact,  after  two 
hours  heating  the  bar  showed  a  magnificent  cementation  of  a  depth  of 
2  millimetres. 

Soda,  baryta,  and  strontia  cement  nearly  in  the  same  way  under  the 
influence  of  a  current  of  air.  As  to  lime,  it  produced,  as  I  expected, 
no  cementation. 
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All  the  recipes  in  use  for  the  cementation  of  iron  may  he  explained 
by  the  formation  of  cyanides.  The  charcoal  used  always  contains  po- 
tassa  or  soda;  the  animal  matters  which  are  added,  bring  with  the  alkali 
the  nitrogen  which  is  to  transfoim  it  into  a  cyanide. 

In  fine,  it  seems  to  me  that  these  experiments  show  irrefutably  that 
in  order  to  obtain  a  rapid  and  deep  cementation,  the  formation  of  the 
alkaline  cyanides  should  be  promoted  in  the  charcoal  surrounding  the 
iron.  The  application  of  this  truth  will  be  very  easy  in  the  arts.  We 
may  perhaps  be  able,  by  this  means,  to  diminish  very  much  the  time 
necessary  for  the  process,  and  thus  keep  a  much  greater  tenacity  in 
the  mass  of  the  metal  which  the  cementation  has  not  reached. 

Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Phy9ique^  October,  1860. 


On  the  Melting-poinU  of  same  of  the  Elements.  By  William  Cboss- 
•      L£T,  Assay  Master,  Ormesby  Ironworks,  Middlesborough. 

From  the  Lond.  Chemical  News,  No.  35. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  almost  all  the  series  or  groups  of  the  ele- 
ments mentioned  by  Mr.  Coleman  there  appears  to  exist  a  peculiar 
relation  between  the  atomic  weight  and  the  melting  point,  which  to  a 
certain  extent  confirms  his  opinion  that  the  equivalent  number  of  an 
element  expresses  a  certain  amount  of  force,  modified  by  its  atomic 
volume.  As  an  illustration  we  will  take  the  group  zinc,  palladium, 
platinum. 


At  Weight 

At  Vol. 

Melting  Point 

Zinc, 

83 

57 

773«  F. 

Palladiam, 

03 

67 

Highest  heat  of  wind  furnace. 

Platinum,   •    . 

98 

67 

Ozy  hydrogen  blowpipe. 

Here  we  have  a  group  of  elements  having  a  like  atomic  volume  with 
an  increasing  atomic  weight,  not  only  decreasing  in  active  chemical 
attraction,  but  decreasing  in  fusibility  as  the  weight  of  the  atom  in- 
crease. Does  the  atomic  weight  here  represent  a  force?  We  think 
80,  because  it  appears  general.     Let  us  pass  on  to  some  other  groups. 

At  Weight  At  VoL  Melting  Point 


Sulphur  (crystallized), 
Selenium, 

16 
40 

101 
101 

2390  F. 
420<> 

Lead, 

Silver,                     .   • 

Gold, 

103-7 

108 

197 

114 
128 

128 

617« 
1873<> 
2016« 

Chlorine  (liquid  }, 

Bromine, 

Iodine, 

86-5 

80 
127 

320 
320 
320 

Gaseous  at  com.  temp. 
Liquid               do. 
Solid                 do. 

Aluminiam,         • 
Chromiam, 
Molybdenum, 
Tungsten, 

U 
27 
46 
96 

66 
66) 
66  . 
66  > 

Red  heat 

Agglomerate    hut  not    fuse  at 

the  highest  heat  of  the  wind 

furnace. 

Here  we  have  four  groups,  in  each  of  which  the  elements  having 
the  least  atomic  weight  offer  the  least  resistance,  not  only  to  the  ac- 
tion of  other  elements,  hut  also  of  heat.     In  so  many  groups,  taken. 
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as  it  were,  at  random,  it  cannot  all  be  accident.    There  are,  however^ 
exceptions :  we  find  them  in  the  groups 


At.  Weight 

At.  Tol. 

Mfllttng  Point. 

MaDganete, 

27-6 

44 

High««t  heat  of  wind  farnaoe. 

Iron, 

28 

44 

u                                             « 

Cobalt, 

29 

44 

«<                                « 

Nickel, 

29 

44 

«<                         l< 

Copper,       . 

32 

44 

1096«  F. 

Pbosphonif, 

33 

211 

111<> 

Antimony, 

129 

224 

Red  heat. 

Btsmuih,    • 

213 

270 

6O70 

Manganese  and  iron,  and  perhaps  cobalt  and  nickel,  follow  this  law, 
but  copper  varies  very  much ;  for  this  we  can  see  no  reason.  Phos- 
phorus and  antimony  follow  the  law,  but  bismuth  comes  between. 
What  can  influence  it  ?  Look  at  its  atomic  volume;  it  differs  59  from 
that  of  phosphorus.  We  cannot,  therefore,  be  much  surprised  at  its 
having  a  different  melting  point. 

These  facts  support  Mr.  Coleman's  views.  The  subject  is  interest- 
ing and  well  worth  discussing. 


Tranalatod  for  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institiite. 

Mathematical  Theory  of  the  Dynamical  Effects  of  Heat  given  to  a 
Permanent  Gras.*  By  M.  J.  Bourgbt,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
in  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  at  Clermont. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  theory  of  the  motive  power  of  heat  ha9 
been  treated,  by  assuming  d  priori  the  following  propositions  :— 

It  is  absurd  to  admit  the  possibility  of  creating  either  moving  force 
er  heat. 

Seat  cannot  be  made  to  pa%%from  a  colder  to  a  warmer  body. 

In  all  cases  where  mechanical  work  is  produced  by  keatj  there  is  a  coth 
'  sumption  of  a  quantity  of  heat  proportional  to  the  work  done;  reciprocally ^ 
this  quantity  of  heat  may  be  represented  by  a  quantity  of  mechanical  work 
equal  to  that  before  spoken  of,  . 

I  am  about  to  undertake  the  same  subject  in  a  different  way,  con- 
fining myself  to  the  case  in  which  a  permanent  gas  is  the  vehicle  of 
the  heat. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  if  the  principles  above  mentioned  are  true ;  if 
it  be  true  that  heat  and  mechanical  work  may  be  regarded  as  homo* 

^  Works  to  be  oonsnlted  on  the  qnestlon  of  the  Mechanical  Equlralent  of  Heat>- 
Jocuc.^ —  Memoir  on  the  heating  efiects  of  luagneto-electric  currents;  and  on  the  mechanical 

equivalent  of  heat.  Annalts  de  ChiaiU  «t  d€  Pky$iqu§,  Tome  XXXTV. 

Jocis^-~  On  the  mechanical  equlralent  of  heal. 

3lB.  W.  THOMSOir.—       Examination  of  Carnot's  theory  of  the  motlTe  fbroe  of  heat 
CL.\unc8. —  On  the  motive  force  of  h«it.    AnnaJ'S  de  Chimu  et  dt  JViyti^tj  Tome  XXXV. 

QuuiTus  Iduci/—       Memoir  on  the  nuroericHl  valuee  of  the  oonetants  which  enter  into  the  ekpreaaion 
for  the  heat  diaengnged  by  currents.— 

AnnaUi  dt  Chimit  et  dt  PkytiquSf  Tome  U. 

CtAUSius. —  On  the  motive  force  of  heat,  and  on  the  laws  resulting  Itom  itr—  

Bibliotkegue  UniceruUe  dt  Qtntvt,  Tome  XXXTI. 
Mb.  W.  Thombos.—      Two  memoirs  on  the  dynamic  theory  of  heaw— 

lAouviiU't  MaUumatUdl  Jcumal,  Tome  XVH. 

Sexcb^ —  General  Theory  of  the  dynamical  effects  of  heat.—  

Journal  det  MathenuMeif  Tome  XVm. 
Soe  n]9o  the  memoir  entitlinl  **  A  new  system  of  Air  Engine,  deduced  from  a  oompariaon  of  the  ^yatema  of 
HM.  EriciSDii  »Dd  Lemolne,"  by  M.  Hbich. 
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geneous,  and  capable  of  beiDg  transferred  the  one  into  the  other  by 
equivalents ;  if,  in  one  word,  perpetual  motion  is  impossible  for  hot- 
air  engines  as  for  others;  this  ought  to  be  demonstrated,  starting  from 
known  physical  laws,  and  the  formuIsB  deduced  from  these  laws.  I 
have  not  been  deceived  in  my  hope ;  and  the  mechanical  equivalent 
of  heat  will  here  be  seen  deduced  from  the  laws  of  Mariotte,  Gay- 
Lussac,  Dulong,  and  Regnault. 

In  another  essay,  in  collaboration  with  M.  Burdin,  I  studied  the 
air  machines,  using  the  formulae  of  Poisson  which  connect  the  pres- 
sures, densities,  and  temperatures  of  a  dven  mass  of  gas,  compressed 
or  dilated,  without  being  directly  heated  or  cooled.  Many  of  the  con- 
sequences here  noticed  flowed  from  these  formulae.  But  it  was  not 
without  hesitation  that  I  assumed  the  formulae  of  this  illustrious  ma- 
thematician as  my  base ;  the  reasoning  by  which  they  were  reached 
does  not  appear  to  me  free  from  objection. 

I  have  happily  succeeded  in  removing  this  difficulty,  and  I  have 
found  a  new  and  very  simple  demonstration  of  the  same  formulae, 
which  clearly  shows  the  only  hypothesis  necessary  to  arrive  at  them. 

Although  confined  to  permanent  gases,  my  analysis  appears  to 
me  to  give  a  certain  degree  of  probability  to  that  fruitful  and  seduc- 
tive conception,  the  homogeneousness  of  the  natural  agents.  Is  it 
not,  in  fact,  a  thing  well  worthy  of  attention,  that  laws  and  formulae 
found  without  any  pre-occupation  with  the  new  principles,  implicitly 
contain  them  ? 

Section  1. — Definitions  and  Preliminary  Formulae. 

1.  Mathematical  Representation  of  the  State  of  a  Gas. 

Three  quantities  determine  completely  the  state  of  a  permanent 
gSLS :  its  elastic  force  {p) ;  its  volume  (v) ;  and  its  temperature  (t). 
We  shall  express  its  pressure  in  kilogrammes  per  square  metre  ;*  its 
yolutne  will  be  referred  to  the  cubic  metre,  and  its  temperature  mea- 
sured in  centigrade  degrees.  To  fix  the  ideas,  we  may,  in  what  follows, 
suppose  the  gas  enclosed  in  a  cylinder  of  a  square  metre  cross  section, 
beneath  a  movable  piston  without  weight,  and  always  loaded  with 
a  pressure  equal  to  its  own  elastic  force. 

.  Between  these  three  variables,  p,  v,  and  t,  there  is  a  relation  result- 
ing from  the  laws  of  Mariotte  and  Gay-Lussac  combined  ;  for  by  de- 
noting by  po9  ^09  ^^d  ^0  ^^^  values  of  these  variables  for  another  state 

of  the  gas,  we  have,     \^     »    ^   ^    ;  whence, pv^m{\  +  at)    (1) . 

m  being  a  constant,  and  a  the  co-efficient  of  dilatation,  which  is  sen- 
sibly constant  for  all  the  gases.  To  determine  m,  make  e^  asO^,  call 
H  the  normal  pressure  of  0'76  referred  to  the  square  metre,  and  let  us 
suppose  that  we  are  considering  one  cubic  metre  of  gas  at  this  pressure 
and  temperature ;  then  we  shall  have  m  ■»  H  a  10,838  kil.;  whence 
we  obtain,|?t;=:H(i+a^).  (2) 

^Tha  French  units  have  been  proeenred  in  this  translation.  The  knogrammo  Is  2-2047  lbs.;  thecnUe 
metre  is  85-362  cab.  ft.,  or  1-881  cub.  yds.  The  square  metre  is  1-196883  sq.  yds.,  or  10*767  sq.  ft.  The  ccb- 
tlgrade  degree  if  equal  to  1-8  Fahrenheit  degrees.  The  millimetre  is  0-030854  ins.;  whence.  0*76  inil. » 
9im84  ins.   Xha  nonnal  prcaanre  used  in  England  and  in  this  country  is  80  inches. 
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Fig.  1. 


This  IS  the  form  which  we  shall  use  in  the  subsequent  calculations. 

According  to  equation  (2),  it  is  sufficient  to 
know  the  two  quantities  p  and  v,  in  order  to 
know  the  state  of  a  gas.  Let  us  then  trace  two 
rectangular  axes,  and  let  us  take  the  volumes 
as  the  abscissas  and  the  pressures  as  ordinates. 
It  is  evident  that  any  state  of  the  gas  will  be 
represented  by  a  point  such  as  A ;  a  series  of 
different  states  infinitely  near  each  other  will 
form  a  curve  such  as  A  b  ;  if  this  curve  re-en- 
ters itself  and  returns  to  its  point  of  departure,  it  will  form  a  chaed 
circuit, 

K  we  assume        jp  v  =  H  (i  +  o  <)  ==  const.  =  0,  (3) 

we  obtain  a  hyperbola  having  for  asymptotes  the  axes  of  co-ordinates; 
any  point  in  this  curve  represents  a  state  of  the  gas  for  which  the 
temperature  is  constant. 

2.  Expenditure  of  Heat  in  describing  a  rectangular  closed  circuit. 

Let  A  (jt?  v)  be  the  initial  state  of  a  gas ;  by  «.    ^ 

lines  parallel  to  the  axes,  trace  the  closed  cir-  *** 

cult,  ABBOA;  cause  the  gas  to  pass  through  the     p       /^  J"^'^ 

different  states  which  correspond  to  this  circuit 
described  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  and  let 
us  seek  for  the  heat  expended. 

1.  While  the  gas  is  passing  from  A  to  B,  it  is 
being  heated  under  constant  volume ;  the  tem- 


i?^f 


perature   ^,   is  given  by  the  formula  jt?'  v  =»      "         ^  ^ 

H  (i  +  fit  ^J, which,  combined  with  pt; «  H  (i  +  at)^  gives  (p' — p)v^ 
Ua{t^—i). 

The  expenditure  of  heat  will  be  q^Dc^  {V — 1\ 

D  denoting  the  weight  of  a  cubic  metre  of  air  at  0®,  and  c'  the  speci- 
fic heat  under  constant  volume. 

By  substitution,  this  expression  becomes  }«  -^  (?'v(p' — p).     (4) 

2.  While  the  gas  passes  from  the  state  d  to  the  state  b,  it  is  being 
heated  under  constant  pressure ;  the  temperature  t'  is  given  by  the 
formula  p'  t?'  =  H  (i  4-  a  t%  which  combined  with  p'  v  «  H  (i  -f  a^, ), 
gives p'(»' — v)  ==Ha((' — 1)\  the  expenditure  of  heat  is  q^^i>c{V — 1\ 
c  being  the 'specific  heat  under  constant  pressure. 

This  formula  becomes  by  substitution,    y , «  —  cp'  (»'  —  »).    (5) 

3.  While  the  gas  passes  from  the  state  b  to  the  state  c,  it  is  cooled 
under  constant  volume ;  its  temperature  i^  is  given  by  the  formula 
p  1?'  =  H  (i  +  a  t^)j  which  combined  with  p'  t>'  »  h  (i  4-  a  <'),  gives 
(p'_p)i,'  =  H  a  {t'—t^).  The  heat  obtained  will  be  g'  =  D  c'  (i'—  t^)y  or 

i'  =  ^/^'{j?'-P\  (6) 

4.  Finally,  while  the  gas  passes  from  the  state  o  to  its  primitive 
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Btate  A,  it  cools  under  constant  pressure ;  its  temperature  again  Be- 
comes t  given  by  the  formula p»  =  H(i  +  at)y  which  combined  with 
pv'  =  Ha(i  +at^),  gives  p(t?' — v)  =  Ha(<^  —  i). 

The  heat  obtained  will  he  q\=  d  e  {t^ —  t)  or  by  substitution,  q'^ 

In  fine  the  expenditure  of  heat  will  be 

Q=  ?  +  ?i  =  ^  b'^  (p'—p)  +  cp'  (v'  — v)] 
the  heat  obtained  will  be 

Q'  =  j'  +  q\=^  [«'  V'  {p'-p)  +  cp  {v'-v)-\ 
The  whole  expenditure  will  therefore  be 

As  this  quantity  cannot  be  equal  to  0,  we  reach  this  remarkable 
result : 

When  a  gas  leaves  any  given  state,  it  cannot  return  to  it^  after  fol^ 
louring  a  redangtdar  circuit  of  ettccessive  states^  without  the  tUsappear-^ 
ance  of  a  quantity  of  heat  which  is  proportional  to  the  surface  (//  -^ 
P)  {^  —  ^)  Rf  '^^  circuit, 

8.  Remark  Ist. — The  preceding  law  proves  that  the  quantity  of  heat 
necessary  to  pass  a  gas  from  one  state  A,  to  another  B,  depends  not 
only  on  these  extreme  states,  but  also  on  the  intermediate  ones.  It  is, 
I  believe,  the  first  time  that  this  truth  has  been  shown  by  deducing  it 
from  the  admitted  laws  of  the  action  of  heat  upon  the  gases.  In  fact, 
I  find  in  a  condensation  of  the  work  of  Clausius,  by  my  friend  M.  Ver- 
det  {Annates  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique^  tome  xxxv,  p.  483),  the  fol- 
lowing passages : — "  When  a  gas  passes  from  the  temperature  t^  aud 
volume  Vqj  to  the  twnperature  t  and  volume  v,  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  heat  which  it  gains  or  loses  depends  only  on  the  initial  and 
final  values  of  the  temperature  and  volume.  This  is  impossible  if  there 
be  an  equivalence  between  the  mechanical  work  and  the  heat." 

We  see  from  the  above  process  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  invoke 
any  new  principle  for  the  purpose  of  proving  this  impossibility. 

4.  Remark  2d, — We  might  have  followed  the  circuit  in  the  opposite 
direction ;  there  would  then  have  been  gain  instead  of  loss  of  heat, 
and  the  quantity  gained  would  still  have  been  proportional  to  the  area 
A  {?  B  D. 

6.  Remark  Zd, — Our  reasoning  shows  that  ace'  depend  neither 
on  the  temperature  nor  on  the  pressure.  M.  Begnault  has  established 
that  a  and  c  are  subject  to  this  law.  As  to  c'  its  determination  is  more 
difficult;  MM.  Gay-Lussac  and  Welter  deduced  from  their  experiments,  . 
that  the  ratio  (y)  of  these  two  specific  heats  is  sensibly  independent  of 
the  temperature  and  pressure,  in  the  case  of  the  atmospheric  air;  and 
it  follows  that  c'  must  be  nearly  invariable  also.* 


*  At  the  tame  time,  we  do  not  think  that  much  confidence  should  be  given  to  thlt  remit    We  aha]]  f 

fore  make  no  soppoeition  as  to  </,  but  shall  place  ourselves  in  such  limits  of  temperature  and  preaaore,  m  lo 
allow  c'  to  be  oiwalderad  oonstaut  as  well  us  a  and  e. 
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6.  Bemark  4M. — If  the  point  B  is  indefinitely  approximated  to  A, 
the  expenditure  of  heat  approaches  zero.  In  other  words,  to  pass 
from  tne  state  A  to  another  b  infinitely  near  it,  the  same  amount  of 
heat  must  be  expended  whether  you  follow  the  route  A  (?  B  or  A  B  B. 
The  two  expenditures  are,  omitting  an  infinitely  small  quantity  of  the 
second  order, 

Q=  -^{c'vdp  +  epdv). 

7.  affective  toork  of  the  gas  in  describing  the  rectangular  circuit. 
Supposing,  as  we  have  done,  the  gas  to  be  in  a  cylinder  of  a  square 

metre  of  cross-section,  and  under  a  piston  always  equilibriated.     It  is 
seen  that  the  efiective  work  along  the  path  abd  is'W  =  p'  {v'  —  v\ 

The  resistance  through  the  path  b  c  A  is  ^'  =  p  {y'  —  v). 

Then  the  efiective  work  of  the  gas  through  the  whole  of  the  closed 
circuit  is  w  —  w'  =  {p'  — p)  («'  —  v) 

and  is  therefore  represented  by  the  area  of  the  rectangle  forme<|  by 
the  circuit. 

8.  Elementary  Demonstration  of  the  Principle  of  the  Equivalent. 
If  we  compare  equations  (10)  and  (14)  we  deduce 

Q  —  q'  =  — ^ ^  (w  —  w'). 

The  co-efiicient  under  the  yinculum  is  constant  for  the  same  gas,  for 

H  OL 

the  pressures  and  temperatures  used.  Lotus  make  then  E=        a 

and  we  shall  have        Q  —  q'  =  -  (w  —  w')* 

B  ^  ' 

Therefore,  "77l€  quardiiy  of  heat  lost  is  proportional  to  the  effective 
work  donSj  and  reciprocally  ;  so  that  to  each  calory"^  lost^  corresponds  an 
effective  work  produced  equal  /o  e  '^  "• . 

Therefore  without  disquieting  ourselves  to  know  what  heat  is,  we 
may  at  all  events  say,  that  every  thing  takes  place  as  though  heat  tranS' 
formed  itself  into  mechanical /orce  at  the  rate  of  ie,^^-  for  each  calory 
lost. 

This  number  b  may  be  called  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat; 

assuming  h  =  10-388  k;  a  =  0-003665;  d  =  1-293187;  (?  =  0-2377; 

c 
y  =  -  =  1-41  (Masson).     We  find  in  round  numbers  B  =  424  kilo- 

grammetres.f 

9.  Bemark  Ist. — This  number  necessarily  presents  some  uncertain- 
ty, since  physicists  are  not  all  agreed  as  to  the  value  of  y.  This  is  the 
reason  that  we  have  only  assumed  only  the  whole  numbers. 

10.  Bemark  2d. — If  the  closed  circuit  had  been  described  in  the 
opposite  direction,  the  work  would  have  been  resisting  in  place  of 
efiective ;  nevertheless  the  formula  would  not  have  changed  and  we 
should  have  reached  the  following  conclusion : 

•A  eoltffy  Ic  an  unit  of  hMt;  m  ftv  inftanoe  the  quantity  of  b«at  mcanary  to  lalM  1  Ulogramme  of  a  gM 
aao  degree  of  tempeiatare. 


tibia,  in  En^^  meainra^  it  773  Ibe.  taiMd  one  Ibot  high  per  degree  Fahrenheit. 
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<<  The  heat  produced  ii  proportional  to  the  resistance  of  the  gas  in  the 

proportion  of  ^^^  for  each  calory ^ 

The  first  proposition  includes  botli  cases,  provided  we  admit  once 
for  all,  that  a  negative  quantity  of  heat  lost  is  that  .quantity  of  heat 
gained ;  and  that  a  negative  quantity  of  work  done  represents  that 
quantity  of  resistance. 

11.  Uemark  3d. — The  demonstration  which  we  have  given  of  tte 
transformation  of  heat  into  mechanical  work,  in  this  particular  case, 
may  be  introduced  into  the  elements  of  Physics ;  it  moreover  shows  the 
method  to  he  followed  to  verify  experimentally  the  truth  of  all  our  con- 
siderations. 

In  fact :  either  first  there  is  an  equivalent  of  heat,  and  in  that  case 
the  number  s  is  mathematically  constant ;  then  for  all  the  gases  we 

shall  have  — -. .x-  =  const. 

D  (c  —  e') 


and  this  law  is  mathematical.   Besides,  as  a  is  sensibly  the  same  for  all 
we  must  have  d(<?  —  (?')  =  dc  fi Lj  =  const. 

Therefore :  in  different  gases^  the  differences  of  the  two  specific  heats 
for  the  same  weights^  are  inversely  as  their  densities :  or  taking  the 
specific  heats  of  equal  volumes ;  the  difference  of  these  specific  heats  is 
the  same  for  all  the  gases. 

Moreover,  Dulong  proposed  this  law  that  equal  volumes  of  different 
gases  require  the  same  quantity  of  heat  to  raise  them  the  same  num- 
ber of  degrees ;  this  is  the  law  of  the  specific  heat  of  atoms.  There- 
fore J>c  =  constant  for  a  certain  number  of  permanent  gases ;  there- 
fore for  all  these  y  =  constant. 

For  the  same  gas,  the  absolute  invariability  of  B  requires  the  inva- 
riability of  (?  —  (?',  and  consequently  that  of  (?',  since  c  is  nearly  inva- 
riable ;  and  consequently  that  of  y.* 

Or  else,  secondly,  the  equivalent  E  does  not  exist  in  the  sense  assumed 
by  Clausius,  Joule,  Seguin,  &c.  In  this  case  our  formula  will  still  re- 
main for  small  intervals  of  temperature  and  pressures ;  but  for  every 
different  interval  the  co-eflScient  E  is  different.  In  this  case  B  = 
function  {p.  t)^  and  the  preceding  conclusions  do  not  stand. 

Thus  we  see  that  if  we  should  succeed  in  proving  that  the  ratio  y  is 
constant  for  the  same  gas,  we  should  have  made  an  important  veHfi- 
cation  of  the  existence  of  a  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat. 

Our  calculations  show  plainly  that  this  hypothesis  of  the  invariabi- 
lity of  y  necessarily  leads  to  the  admission  of  the  transformation  of 
heat  into  mechanical  work.  This  is  the  reason  that  this  may  be 
deduced  from  the  formulae  of  Poisson,  which  only  assume  this  invaria- 
bility. 

*  All  theeo  rMnltn  were  found  by  Clanslos,  aa  conieqnenoM  of  the  bypotheais  made  a  priori  that  them 
iraa  a  mechanical  eqniTolent  of  heat. 
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For  the  Joarnal  of  the  Franklin  Inititnte. 

Partieulari  of  the  Steamer  Louisiana. 

Hull  and  machinery  by  Harlan^  HoUingsworth  &  Co.,  Wilmington^ 
Del. 

HoLL. — Length  on  deck,  147  fU  Do.  at  load  line,  140  ft.  Breadth  of  beam  (molded), 
27  ft.  Depth  of  hold,  8  ft.  Do.  to  spar  deck,  16  ft.  6  ina.  Length  of  engine  and  boiler 
room,  35  ft.  Frames — molded,  3  ins.;  sided,  }  in.— apart  at  centres,  16  ins.  Sketch  of 
shape,  I;  depth,  3  ins.  9  strakes  of  plates  from  keel  to  gunwale  ;  thickness  of  plates,  | 
and  5-16  in.  Description  of  cross  floors,  8  Tf  ^^  >n'*  high:  Depth  of  keel,  4.  Diameter 
of  rivets,  )  in.,  double  riveted.  One  independent  8team«  fire,  and  bilge  pump.  Two 
bulkheads.  8  fore-and-aft  keelsons,  14  ins.  highxi  in.  thick,  T*  Draft,  forward  and  aft, 

7  feet.  Tonnage,  363'46.  Area  of  immersed  section  at  load  draft  of  7  feet.,  160  sq.  ft> 
Displacement  at  load  line,  438  tons.     Masts,  three.— Rig,  schooner. 

Engink.— Inverted  direct-«cting.  Diameter  of  cylinder,  32  inches.  Length  of  stroke, 
S  feet  4  ins.  Maximum  pressure  of  steam,  30  lbs.  Cut-off  at  half*stroke.  Maximum 
TOvoIntions  at  above  pressure,  84k    Weight  of  engines,  48,334  lbs. 

BoiLKR. — One — Return  flued.  Length  of  boiler,  18  feet.  Breadth  of  do.,  7  ft.  9  ins* 
Height  do.,  exclusive  of  steam  chimney,  7  ft.  3  ins.  Weight  do.,  with  water,  35,760  lbs. 
Number  of  furnaces,  two.  Breadth  do.,  3  ft.  4  ins.  Length  of  grate  bars,  5  ft.  Num« 
ber  of  flues,  above,  16;  below,  10.    Internal  diameter  of  flues,  above,  6}  Ins.;  below, 

8  of  16  ins.,  8  of  8}  ins.  Length  of  flues,  above,  13  ft.  4  ins. ;  below,  10  ft.  10  ins. 
Grate  sur&ee,  84  sq.  ft.  Heating  surface,  848  sq.  ft.  Diameter  of  smoke  pipe,  3  feet. 
Height  do.,  above  grates,  33  feet.     Consumption  of  fuel  per  hour,  560  lbs. 

Propillirs. — Diameter  of  screw,  8  ft.' 2  ins.  Length  do.,  4  feet*  Pitch  do.,  15  feet 
Number  of  blades,  four. 

Date  of  trial,  December,  1860.  C.  H.  H* 


Vor  the  Joarnal  of  the  Franklin  Institate. 

Particulars  of  the  Steamer  San-kow. 

Hull  built  by  Thomas  Collyer.  Machinery  by  Morgan  Iron  Works, 
New  York.  Owners,  J.  M.  Forbes  &  Bros.  Litended  service,  Coast 
of  China. 

Hull. — Length  on  deck,  212  ft.  Do.  at  load  line,  210  ft.  Breadth  of  beam  (molded), 
80  ft.  6  ins.  Depth  of  hold  to  spar  deck,  11  ft,  4  ins.  Frames — molded,  14  ins.;  sided, 
7  ins^-^apart  at  centres,  87  ins. ;  strapped  with  diagonal  and  double  laid  braces,  3)  X 
i  in.  Tonnage,  717.  One  independent  steam,  fire,  and  bilge  pump.  Area  of  immersed 
flection  at  load  draft  of  7  feet,  176  sq.  ft.  Displacement  at  load  line,  725  tons.  Masts, 
two— schooner  riggad. 

Esozxi. — Vertical  beam.  Diameter  of  cylinder,  48  inches.  Length  of  stroke,  12  ft. 
Mftxinuim  pressure  of  steam,  30  lbs.    Cut-off  at  half-stroke. 

BoiLiBB. — Two— Return  tubular.  Length  of  boilers,  20  feet.  Breadth  do.,  1 1  feet. 
Height  do.,  exelasiTe  of  ateam  chimnej,  9  ft.  6  ins.  Number  of  (nmaces,  two  in  each* 
Bwdth  do.,  4  ft.  9  ina.    Length  of  grate  bars,  7  feet.    Number  of  tubes,  above,  64 ; 
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flues,  below,  10  in  each.  Intarnal  diameter  of  tobee,  aboTe*  6i  ins. ;  flaes»  below,  8  of 
13i  and  S  of  15}  ins.  Length  of  tubes,  above,  14  ft.;  fines,  below,  7  ft.  10  ins.  Grate 
surface,  133  sq.  ft.  Heating  surface,  4500  sq.  ft.  Diameter  of  smoke  pipe,  6  ft.  10  ins. 
Height  do.,  above  grates,  82  ft.    Consumption  of  fuel  per  hour,  740  lbs. 

Paddli  Whsils.— Diameter  over  boards,  29  ft.    Length  of  Uadesi  8  ft.   Depth  do, 
84  ins.    Number  do.,  86. 

Hemarka, — Water-wheel  guards  fore*and-afty  half  width. 

Date  of  trial,  January,  1861.  )  C.  H.  R 


For  th«  Jiramal  of  th«  FraakUn  Instttnte. 

PartieularB  of  the  Steamer  Thomas  Freeborn. 

Hull  built  by  Laurence  &;  Foulke.  Machinery  by  Allaire  Works^ 
New  York.    Intended  service,  New  York  Harbor  and  Coast. 

Hull.— Length  on  deck,  143  ft.  Do.  at  load  line,  140  ft.  Breadth  of  beam  (molded), 
85  ft.  Depth  of  hold  to  spar  deck,  9  ft.  Frames — molded,  14  ins.,  sided,  6  ins. — apart 
at  centres,  16  ins.  One  independent  steam,  fire,  and  bilge  pump.  Draft,  forward,  6  ft. 
6  ins.,  aft,  6  ft.  Tonnage,  306.  Area  of  immersed  section  at  load  draft  of  6  ft.,  187  s^ 
ft.    Displacement  at  load  line,  345  tons. 

Enoinb. — Verticsl  beam.  Diameter  of  cylinder,  40  ine.  Length  of  stroke,  8  feet* 
Maximum  pressure  of  steam,  30  lbs.  Cut-off— one-haUl  Maximum  roTolutiona  at  above 
pressure,  30. 

BoiLBR.— One— Return  flued.  Length  of  boiler,  88  ft.  Breadth  of  do.,  10  ft  3  ins. 
Height  do.,  ekdusive  of  steam  chimney,  9  ft.  Number  of  furnaces,  two.  Breadth  do., 
4  ft.  6}  ins.  Length  of  grate  bars,  7  ft.  Grate  surftice,  68  sq.  ft.  Number  of  flues,  above, 
16;  below,  10.  Internal  diameter  of  flues,  above,  9}  ins. ;  below,  8  of  19  and  8  of  13  ins. 
Length  of  flues,  above,  16  ft.  3  ins.;  below,  9  ft.  Heating  surface,  1467  sq.  ft.  Diame- 
ter of  smoke  pipe,  4  ft.    Height  do.,  47  ft. 

Paddlb  Whbils.— Diameter  over  boards,  80  feet  Length  of  blades,  7  ft.  6  ins. 
Depth  do.,  84  ins.  Number  do.,  14. 

Date  of  trial,  January,  1861.  C.  H.  BL 


For  tlM  Jooraal  of  Um  Frraklin  Inititnta. 

Particulars  of  the  Steamers  Suffolk  Co.^  and  King*s  Co. 

Hull  built  by  Roosvelt  &  Joyce.  Machinery  by  Allaire  Worka, 
New  York.     Owners,  East  River  Ferry  Co. 

Hull.— Length  on  deck,  148  ft.  Do.  at  load  line,  143  ft.  Breadth  of  beam  (molded). 
88  ft.  Depth  of  hold,  at  ends,  lift;  ai  centre,  18  ft.  Frames— molded,  14  ins.,  sided, 
6  ins. — apart  at  centres,  84  ins.  One  independent  steam,  fire,  and  bilge  pump.  Draft, 
forward  and  aft,  6  ft.  3  ins.  Tonnage,  500.  Area  of  immersed  section  at  load  draft  of 
6  ft.  3  ins.  175  sq.  ft.    Displacement  at  load  line,  555  tons. 

Erginb.— Vertical  beam.  Diameter  of  cylinders,  34  ins.  Length  of  stroke,  9  fret 
Maximum  pressure  of  steam,  85  lbs.    Cut-off,  Sickel's  adjustable. 

BoiLBB.— -One— Tubular  return.  Length  of  boiler,  81  ft.  Breadth  do.,  10  ft.  Hei^t 
do.,  exclttsiye  of  steam  chimney,  10  feet.    Number  of  fumaoesy  two.    Breadth  do^  3  ft. 
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B  iiM.  Length  of  fntt  bars,  6  ft.  6  ini.  Nomber  of  tubes,  abovo,  184;  ihies  below,  9. 
laternal  diameter  of  tubes,  above,  3  ins. ;  6ues,  below,  15  ins.  Length  of  tubes,  abore* 
17ft.;  flues,  below,  8  ft.  8  ins.  Grate  surface,  46  sq.  ft.  Heating  sur&ee,  3400  sq,  ft. 
Diameter  of  smoke  pipe,  8  ft.  4  ins.    Height  do.»  40  ft. 

P1.DDLI  Whiils. — Diameter  over  boards,  19  ft.  Length  of  Uadea,  6  ft.  6  ins.  Depth 
do.,  84  ins.    Number  do.,  18. 

Date  of  trial,  December,  1860.  C.  H.  H. 


TWiiUted  for  th«  Journal  of  tho  VrankUn  Inititatt. 

Fabrication  of  Sugar, 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  held  14th  Jan- 
uary, 1861,  M.  Dumas  presented  in  the  name  of  M.  Emile  Rousseau 
a  memoir  on  a  means  of  purifying  yegetable  juices,  applied 'to  the 
making  of  sugar*  In  consequence  of  the  immense  importance  of  this 
work,  we  publish  an  extensive  analysis  of  it,  for  which  we  are  indebt- 
ed to  the  kindness  of  the  author. 

In  the  juices  of  the  saccharine  vegetables,  that  of  the  beet  being 
taken  for  an  example,  we  find  always  two  kinds  of  organic  substances 
which  oppose  the  extraction  of  the  sugar.  The  first  belongs  to  the 
group  of  albumenoid  and  caseoid  matters*  It  undergoes  all  the  modifi- 
cations which  reagents  exert  upon  the  solutions  of  albumen  and  casein. 
The  salts  of  lime,  and  lime  coagulate  it.  But  this  latter,  whether  by 
its  own  proper  alkaline  action  it  dissolves  a  portion  of  the  vegetable 
substance,  and  holds  it  in  combination,  as  M.  Frenay  has  lately  shown ; 
or  whether  it  liberates  potassa  or  soda,  causes  the  juices  treated  by  it 
to  remain  always  alkaline  after  the  action  of  carbonic  acid.  These  two 
effects  are  even  found  united,  and  there  results  from  them  a  subse- 

Suent  change  of  the  syrups,  which  is  especially  felt  in  the  low  pro- 
ucts  of  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 
The  second  substance  is  a  matter  generally  colorless  as  long  as 
it  remains  in  the  cells  of  the  plant ;  but  very  greedy  for  oxygen, 
coloring  rapidly  under  the  action  of  the  air,  modified  very  easily 
by  oxidizing' agents,  so  as  to  be  either  transformed  into  that  well 
known  brown  substance  which  appears,  when  vegetable  juices  are 
evaporated,  or  entirely  destroyed.  This  substance,  indeed,  when  it  is 
depriyed  of  all  the  albumenoid  matter,  reduces  by  heat  the  salts  of 
silver,  the  binoxide  of  mercury,  &c.  By^the  action  of  this  last  mate- 
rial, the  solution  even  takes  the  natural  tint  which  the  juice  possesses 
after  long  exposure  to  air. 

These  facts  bein^  established,  the  data  of  the  problem  of  the  simpli- 
fication of  the  making  of  sugar  may  thus  be  stated:  We  must  fijid,  Ist, 
a  substance,  generally  but  slightly  soluble,  having  the  power  of  coagu- 
lating all  albumenoid  substances,  without  any  injurious  action  either  on 
the  sugar,  or  on  the  health ;  which  can  easily  be  withdrawn  from  the 
juice  in  case  a  certain  quantity  should  remain  in  solution ;  and  finaJly 
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Bhall  be  of  low  price.   2d,  Another  substance,  of  an  oxidating  power, 

•  BO  to  speaky  limited ;  which  may  by  its  action  either  destroy  the  color- 
ing matter  or  transform  it  into  the  brown  substance  and  then  absorb 
it ;  in  short,  shall  add  to  this  absorbing  action  the  innocnousness  and 
the  low  price  of  the  former. 

Sulphate  of  lime  in  whatsoever  state  it  may  be,  natural  or  artificial 
(raw  or  calcined  plaster),  is  the  substance  which  appears  to  me  to  fulfil 
all  the  aboTe  indications  better  than  any  other  material  which  I  have 
studied.  It  is  neutral,  a  condition  which  I  regard  as  indispensable: 
without  action  on  the  sugar,  but  slightly  soluble :  it  unites  to  the  con- 
ditions of  harmlessness  and  low  price,  a  most  remarkable  property  of 
coagulating  the  albumenoid  matters  of  vegetable  juices,  of  that  of  the 
beet  in  particular.  This  property  is  such  that  it  requires  but  a  rela- 
tively very  small  quantity  of  its  solution  to  produce  this  effect.  The 
operation  of  defecation  can  therefore  be  performed  under  these  excel- 
lent conditions,  and  with  but  a  small  quantity  of  matter ;  the  head  is 
very  firm,  collects  well,  and  the  juice  can  be  drawn  off  in  a  proper  state 
of  clearness.  The  sulphate  of  lime  therefore  removes  perfectly  all 
coagulable  matter,  but  does  not  touch  the  coloring  matter,  so  that  after 
the  separation  of  the  head,  the  juice  soon  colors  deeply. 

Animal  charcoal  is  almost  without  effect  immediately  after  defeca- 
tion ;  it  removes  only  the  matter  which  is  already  oxidized,  for  after 
^its  action,  the  juice  whose  coloration  is  much  lessened,  soon  colors 
again.  We  want  therefore  an  oxidizing  agent  which  shall  do  in  a  short 
time  that  which  the  air  produces  at  length,  or  which  may  so  modify 
this  substance  as  to  destroy  or  absorb  it.  Amon^  the  numerous  bodies 
which  I  have  examined,  in  reference  to  this  pomt,  and  which  I  shall 
not  now  enumerate,  the  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  presents  superior 
advantages  in  all  respects. 

Thus,  after  havine  removed  by  the  sulphate  of  lime  all  the  coagula- 
ble matters  of  a  saccharine  juice,  if  we  agitate  it  either  cold,  or  heated 
to  a  temperature  which  must  never  reach  ebullition  with  hydrated  per- 
oxide of  iron,  the  filtered  liquor  passes  altogether  decolored,  and  puri- 
fied from  almost  all  the  foreign  matters  which  it  contained.  Besides 
this,  the  peroxide  of  iron,  by  that  property,  which  all  chemists  know 
it  to  possess,  of  absorbing  the  alkaline  and  earthy  salts,  remoyes  the 
»mall  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lime  wiich  remained  in  solution.  Thus 
the  juice  which  after  the  defecation  by  the  sulphate  of  lime,  reduced 
the  nitrate  of  silver,  &c.,  causes  no  change  in  them  after  its  contact 
with  the  peroxide  of  iron. 

'     This  juice  when  it  comes  from  a  plant  in  the  normal  condition,  is, 

after  this  purification,  perfectly  neutral  to  test-papers,  and  may  be 

'  kept  in  contact  with  the  air  for  several  days  without  undergoing  the 

'Slightest  alteration  or  coloration,  which  proves  that  all  the  matters 

*  which  could  act  as  ferments  have  been  removed.  It  boils  very  well, 
and  does  not  color  even  by  the  action  of  heat.  The  syrup  when  con- 
centrated to  the  proper  point  possesses  only  that  slight  yellow  tint 
which  belongs  to  the  purest  syrups.  It  tastes  well,  is  deprived  of  the 
saline  and  disagreeable  taste  which  we  find  in  all  beet-syrups,  and 
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preserves  a  remarkable  fluidity  and  limpidity*  The  crystallization 
takes  place  easily  and  the  crystals  are  white. 

As  a  final  proof  of  the  good  purification  of  the  saccharine  juice  by 
this  method,  if  we  add  to  a  boiled  syrup  a  proper  quantity  of  water  to 
bring  it  back  to  25°  or  80°  of  the  areometer,  and  m  that  state  mix  it 
with  a  large  excess  of  alcohol  at  90°,  no  cloudiness  or  deposit  takes 
place  even  after  several  days ;  it  no  longer  retains  a  trace  of  iron. 

Henceforth,  the  making  of  sugar  is  reduced  to  these  manipulations 
only :  heating  the  saccharine  juice  in  a  boiler  with  some  thousandth 
parts  of  sulphate  of  lime  (natural  plaster  is  the  best) ;  all  the  coagula- 
Die  matters  unite  in  a  firm  head ;  the  clear  juice  separated  from  this, 
is  then  stirred  with  peroxide  of  iron.  After  the  separation  of  the 
oxide,  nothing  remains  to  be  done  but  to  evaporate  the  water ;  that  is 
to  boil  down. 

The  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  must  be  in  the  state  of  a  firm  paste. 
A  litre  (quart)  weighs  about  1145  grammes  (2^  lbs.) ;  it  contains  from 
70  to  80  per  cent,  of  water.  The  quantity  to  be  employed  varies  with 
the  juice ;  it  is  never  more  than  8  or  10  per  cent  of  the  juice,  which 
amounts  to  2  per  cent,  about  of  the  solid  matter,  the  rest  being  water. 
After  its  action  on  the  syrup  it  takes  a  black  color,  shrinks  and  sepa- 
rates easily  from  the  liquid.  After  it  has  been  used,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  wash  it  with  warm  water,  after  having  left  it  exposed  to  the 
air,  in  order  to  give  the  organic  matter  which  it  has  absorbed  time  to 
be  destroyed,  so  that  the  deoxidized  portion  may  take  again  the  oxy- 
gen which  it  has  lost.  It  may  be  used,  as  is  seen,  over  and  over  again 
indefinitely,  and  requires  but  little  expense  for  its  regeneration.  This 
fortunate  property  renders  the  question  of  the  quantity  to  be  employ- 
ed of  but  little  importance. 

I  will  add  in  conclusion,  that  even  now,  its  price  is  much  below  that 
of  animal  charcoal,  for  it  may  be  supplied  at  5  or  6  f.  per  100  kilog. 
(^  to  912  per  ton),  and  this  price  wUl  doubtless  be  much  reduced 
hereafter. — Co9mo$. 


for  th«  ^onrnftl  of  th«  Tnuiklin  Inttitote. 

Strength  of  Materials:  Deduced  from  the  latest  experiments  of  Bar- 
low, Buchanan,  Fairbairn,  Hodgkinson,  Stephenson,  Major  Wade, 
IT.  S.  Ordnance  Corps,  and  others.  By  Ghas.  H.  Haswsll,  Civil 
and  Marine  Engineer. 

No.  6. 

* 

(Continued  from  page  114.) 

Farmulce  to  Ascertain  the  Values  and  the  Dimensions  of  Bars^ 
BeamSf  ^c,  of  Various  Sections.  (By  Thomas  Tredgold.) 

For  a  Square,  Rectangle,  Rectangle,  the  diagonal  being  vertical,  and 
Cylinder,  they  are  alike  to  those  already  given,  substituting  in  the 
rectangles,  for  h  cP,  s\ 
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For  a  Grooved,  or  Double  flanched,  Open,  and  Single  flanched  beam 
thej  are  aa  follows : 


1.  Fixed  at  one  End. 


OrooTvd.  Op«. 

I  D 


Weight  fUfpended  from  the  other,  r— ^ «V       _  Y 

2.  Fixed  at  both  Ends. 

Weight  fQfpended  from  the  middle,  ;   ,,  ^    ^ — -V  ^^  v 

3.  Supported  at  both  Endn. 

Weight  fOimeDded  from  the  middle,  t-ts— — — ^-.V  ^^  v 

4.  Supported  at  loth 

End*.   Weight futpended  m«w 

•t  any  other  point  than      z._L     «  V    _^^  _y 

the  middle,  bd^m-^- n{l  —  qp^)  6d*m  +  n  {l -^p^) 

6.  JVir^d  at  both 

Enda.   Weight  aaapended  mnw 

at  any  other  point  than      ■       .      — »V =!!t^^  «  V 

the  middle.  Arf«m  +  fi  (1— yp»)  &d«  », +  «  (1  — /»») 

Single  flanched* 
Zw 

1.       X  6dMi-gy')(i-g)  ,^ 

{y/l—qp^+s/l  —  q)t 

For  the  other  conditions  of  a  bar,  beam,  &c.,  use  the 
same  formula  as  the  above,  multiplying  the  Value  ob- 
tained above  by  6,  4,  1,  and  1,  6  respectively. 

p  and  q  representing  as  folhwu  :—the  other  st/mboU  a$  in  the  pre- 
ceding formuke. 

depth  of  groove       

"whole  depth  of  beam       ^' 

whole  breadth  of  beam  —  width  of  web  _ 

whole  breadth  of  beam  ^' 

Tratuverae  ResUtanee  from  End  Pressure  applied  HorizontaUy, 
Wrought  laoN. 

J         7*5  feet  in  length ;  flanchea,  6  X  3'<^  inchea  X  *625  thick ;  area,  5*5  aq.  ins. 
60,000  Iba.  produced  no  aet.  • 

68,240    •«  -        a  aet  of  1-76  inchea. 

Whiti  Oak. 

RecUngle  10  feet  in  length,  11  X  4*6  inchea.  > 

33,600  lbs.  gave  a  deflection  of  '376  inch. 
60,400    »«       "  •«  '6         " 

67,200    "       «  «<  taSd     ** 

and  with  78,400    «<    it  broke. 


2. 
8. 
4. 
6. 
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Table  of  thi  Tkaksteiue  Strekgtb  of  Cast  Iron  Girders  and  Beams. 

Deduced  from  the  Ezperimento  of  Barlow,  Hodgkinion,  Haghes,  Tredgold,  dec,  re< 
doced  to  an  uniform  measaro  oi 

One  inch  in  Depth,  one  foot  in  Length,  and  Supported  at  Both  Endt, 
The  Stress  or  Weight  applied  in  the  Middle. 


Sxcnoir  or 

OlBDIB 

Abxa  of  rLAirOHis. 

1. 

II 

h 

1 

'fit 
"5 

h 
II 

ft 
II 

1 

Breaking 
weight  at 
length  of 
tf>De  foot. 

Hi 

III 

1 

1 

imna 

Equal  area 
Dfflanchat 
topAbot^ 

Sq.lns. 

1-76  X -42 
=  -786 

Sq.ins. 

1-77  X-» 
=     -89 

Inch' 
•20 

Inch. 

• 
5-}26 

Inch. 
1-77 

Sqins. 
2-82 

Feet. 
4^8 

lbs. 
0700 

lbs. 
80160 

Ibe. 
10788 

lbs. 
2100 

do. 

208  X -515 
=  1-046 

2-03X-515 
»   1*046 

•50 

2K)4 

2-03 

2-80 

4^ 

4004 

16018 

8180 

8000 

H{  "* 

2-02  X  -516 
==1-045 

2KttX*615 
»  1-046 

•51* 

2-02 

2*03 

2-50 

4^ 

2680 

10S76 

8952 

1900 

■JL, 

'Ar«aof 
s?cof 
top*  hot 
aalto2, 

do. 
aalto4, 

do. 
aaltoe, 

1-74  X -26 
=  -46 

1-07  X '80 
»l-82 

2-83  X -81 
=»  -72 

1-78  X-W 

«-e7x-«8 

»  4-4 

•80 
•32 
•288 

8'125 
6126 
6126 

1-78 

21 

8-67 

2-87 
8H>2 
8-4 

4-8 
4-8 
4-8 

7400 

8800 

26100 

83800 
87860 
117460 

11563 
12867 
18352 

2200 
2400 
8560 

2-27  X  -48 
=   1-044 

•37 

6126 

227 

2-76 

4-6 

8800 

80600 

14847 

2760 

J,   •    • 

1-6   X-5 
=     -76 

•5 

8- 

1-5 

2- 

81 

6208 

16068 

8029 

2660 

■ 

5       X-3 
=.   1-6 

•886 

1-68 

6- 

1-06 

8< 

1120 

7280 

8714 

2360 

T  •  •• 

1-6  X-6 
=  -76 

5      X-8 
-1-6 

•5 
•88 

8- 
1-56 

1-5 
6- 

2- 
1-08 

81 
8-8 

4636 
864 

13086 
2366 

0993 
1213 

2300 
760 

A-  •  { 

28-0  X  8-12 
=  74-66 

3-30 

p8-l 

23^9 

183-6 

23-1 

S49440 

S066240 

43958 

1200 

JL  •  ■( 

1-6  X-5 
=     -78 

•6 

4-t 

1-6 

!• 

81 

0480 

liWSO 

19980 

6000 

x^AA^                          i 

1-6  X-* 
=  -75 

•5 

*t 

16 

1^ 

81 

2352 

7262 

7252 

1800 

+  •  ■{ 

4      X2 
»8 

2- 

4^ 

4^ 

12- 

8- 

6800 

83800 

2800 

700 

8      Xl-6 

8      Xl-5 
=  li 

121 X  2-07 
s=2504 

1-5 
2-08 

30-6 

8- 
111 

80* 
00-8 

11*8 

46800 

628600 

17817 
52795 

1900 

X 

3=9 

61   X2-83 
=  11-88 

27-6 

174320 

1703800 

1700' 

*  Horisontal  Web. 
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Tabu  or  thb  Tb^stibbb  Stbbnqth  ot  Cast  Ibon  Oibdbbb  abd  Bbamb. 

(CoDtinaed.) 


SlOBOV  09  OnoBi 

|l 

^  . 

•8  . 

ill 

% 

1^ 

^4 

iiii 

ifi 
111 

Inch. 

Inoh. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

In. 

Sq.in. 

FeeL 

Bm. 

Bm. 

9k>. 

Bm. 

1  Beetangnlar 
1     Priun, 

2-012 

2H)12 

-094 

— 

2D25 

6- 

1888 

0440 

4662 

2S50 

- 

11 

2-61 
B-01 
4- 

4-04 
404 
4K)7 

i-nr 

2KH 
1-07 
8-01 
1-48 
1-50 

1-008 
•005 

1-005 
-771 

l-fc07 

1-525 

-54 
1- 

2-03 
1-03 
2-56 
2-61 

— 

1-98 

2- 

109 

2-32-i 

2-23 

2-35 

6- 
5- 
5- 
5- 
6- 
6- 

2468 
3084 
4353 
6141 
5147 
0000 

12840 
15420 
21765 
25705 
25735 
80000 

8232 
7710 
10092 
11070 
11540 
12689 

8450 
2660 
S700 
2760 
S850 
3100 

gMM    Bqnar* 
^^        Prism, 
^9  8trettAtald«, 

fOl 

1-01 

1-02 

^^ 

1-032 

6- 

627 

9836 

2552 

2900 

^    Cylinder, 

1122 

1122 

1-122 

■080 

6- 

474 

2870 

2396 

2150 

^^      8qtwre 
^^       Priwn. 
"V^    Angle  qPp 

1-443 

1-443 

1-443 

1-041 

2-8 

449 

2200 

2182 

1500 

Vemdilneof 
arch,    .       -8 
do.      1-ft 

1- 
1- 

1- 
V 

1- 
1- 

1- 
1- 

1425 
1045 

1426 
1946 

1400 
1900 

y«rw>daiM0f 

1- 
1' 

1- 
V 

1- 
1- 

1- 
1- 

601 
816 

601 
816 

600 

800 

COXPABATIYB  RbSIITABCB  OB  8TBB3r0TH  OP  GrRDBBS,  BbAMB,  dcO.,  Of  EdUAL  BbCTIOV- 

AL  Abbab  asd  Dbpthb. 
DnciiPnoB  oi  Oxbab  ob  Biasc.  Strength. 

I  RectangulBf  BeBrn,  •  !• 

Grooved  beBOi,  top  and  bottom  fltnches  of  equal  areas,  of  Qniform 
thickneM  of  metal  throughout,  and  the  depth  three  times  the 
breadth  (Tredgold),  ...  .  M6 

Single  flanched  beam,  width  of  flanch  five-twelfths  of  height,  width 
of  rib  one-half  the  depth  of  flanch  (Watt  and  Fairbairn),       •  1^7 

n  Open  beam,  the  space  one-half  the  depth,  •  1*50 

Double  flancbed  betm,  area  of  top  flanch,  one-sixth  of  that  of  bot- 

itom;  depth  of  top  flanch,  one-half  of  that  of  bottom ;  width  of 
bottom  flanch,  one  and  a  quarter  times  the  depth  of  the  beam 
(Hodgkinson),  .  .  .1*66 

To  a9€ertain  the  Transverse  Strength,  or  the  Loads  that  may  he 
home  by  Cast  Iron  CHrders  or  Beams,  of  Various  Figures  and  Sec- 
tions when  Supported  at  Both  Ends,  the  Load  applied  in  the  Middle. 

When  the  Section  of  the  Girder  or  Beam  is  that  of  a  Rectangle^  a 
Grooved,  Open,  Single  or  Double  Flanched  Beam. 
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Rule.* — Ascertain  the  resistance  or  strength  of  the  rectangular 
solid,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  the  depth  and  the  greatest  breadth  of 
the  beam,  and  subtract  from  it  the  resistance  which  would  be  offered 
by  that  part  of  the  beam  which  is  wanting  to  make  it  an  uniform  solid. 

Note. — This  rule  is  applicable  to  all  cases  when  the  flanch  of  the 
beam  having  the  greatest  sectional  area  is  set  below,  when  the  beam 
rests  upon  two  supports  or  is  fixed  at  both  ends,  or  set  above  when  the 
beam  is  fixed  at  one  end  only. 

When  the  case  differs  from  this,  an  increase  of  metal,  obtained  by 
a  reduction  of  the  Value  of  it,  can  be  estimated  for  the  result  of  tlie 
resistance  per  square  inch  of  section  of  beams,  of  various  sections  in 
Table,  page  185,  6. 

ExAMPLi. — "What  is  the  load  that  will  break  a  Hodgkinton  beam,  of  the  foTlowing  di- 
mensiona  and  10  feet  in  length  between  ita  supporU,  the  load  applied  in  its  middle  ? 
Top  flanch,  .  -  •  7x1     inch. 

Bottom  flanch,  .  .  .      21  X    ^       '^ 

Width  of  rib,        .  .  .  •$     « 

'Whole  depth  of  lieam,      •  .  •      '  21        <« 

Area  of  whole  section,  •  •  63*4    ** 

Dimensions  of  rectangle,  .  .      21  X  21        << 

Hence,  21>  X  21  •  •  »         9261        •< 

7  ^  'S  gg  6*2  ineAe9  *b  width  of  space  between  both  extremitiet  of  topjianch  and 
fii,    21  —2  4-1  a«  18  as  depth  of  space  between  top  and  bottom  Jlanehea. 
Hence,  18<  X  6*2  «  2008  8. 

21  — 7  ^  H  IB  width  ofspae^,  between  both  extremities  of  top  and  bottom  flanches* 
21 «—  2  SB  19  Bs  width  of  space  above  bottom  flanch* 
Hence,  19«  x  U  =  5054. 


Difference,  .  7062  8 

/,  9261  —  7062-8  X  *  X  SOOfss  431 
Tihe  depth  and  the  breadth  of  the  parts  \ 


And,  9261  -—  7062*8  X  4  X  SOOfss  4396400  a  difference  of  products  of  the  square 
of  the  depth  and  the  breadth  of  the  parts  wanting  to  complete  the  rectangle  multtpUed 
iyftmr  times  the  value  of  the  metal,  which  -§-  10/or  the  lengtk  «  489,640  lbs. 

In  the  example  given  above,  the  formulas  of  various  Authors  give  the  following 
resuUs* 

3  

Hodgkinapn.—  ^-j^  X  (i  «^*  —  {b  —V)  t^)  =■  w  in  tons. 

d  representing  depth  of  beam,  df  depth  to  bottom  flanch,  b  breadth  of  bottom  flanch, 
1/  thickness  of  vertical  web,  all  in  inches,  1  length  infect,  and  w  weight  in  tons, 

.\   3  ^  a^  ^  ^Q  X  (21  X  21*  —  (21 --8;  X  19»)  =  177-66.  which  X  2240  mz 

397,712  Ibc. 

_  .      ,          2*166  a  cf  ,.  -,   ,.       -      , 

Fairbaira.^ z •*  w.  a  representing  area  of  bottom  flanch* 

.•.     2*166  X  ^^  X  V  «  191-1,  which  X  2240  »  428,064  &s. 

•Th«  utility  of  thii  rule,  in  preference  to  those  of  Hodgkinson,  fairbAim,  Tredgold,  Hoghet,  and  Barlow, 
is  mmnltcBU  m  in  the  one  case,  the  Yahte  of  the  metal  ia  considered,  and  in  the  other  cases,  the  metal  is  ae- 
samed  to  be  of  an  nnifurm  value  or  strength,  and  when  the  range  in  tliis  element,  Iwth  in  weight  and  oost, 
lender  it  imperative  that  in  a  stroctare  of  iron  of  the  highest  tmnsvecse  rtrength,  the  weight  dne  to  the  n- 
flvirementa  of  dimensions  of  the  lowest  trmnsyerse  strength  should  not  be  increased,  and  contrariwise. 

The  only  variable  clement  not  embraced  In  this  rule,  is  that  eonsequent  upon  any  pecniiarlty  of  Ibrm  of 
section,  as  for  instance,  in  that  of  the  Hodgiclnnon,  or  like  beams,  when  the  area  of  one  flanch,  greatly  ex- 
ceeda  the  rest  of  the  section,  and  this  flsnch  is  placed  other  than  below  when  the  bean  rests  upon  two  vipports' 
sr  Is  fixed  at  both  ends,  or  than  above  when  the  beam  is  fixed  at  one  end. 

f  Assumed  breaking  weight  of  the  metal.  In  connexion  with  this,  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  greater 
the  area  of  the  section  of  the  metal,  the  let!  its  itrehgth,  and  the  longer  the  besm,  ths  grsater  the  risk  of  a 
dolliection  from  a  flaw  in  its  stnictiure. 
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Haghef. —  — —  ^  w. 

2  V  48  X  21 
.-.       -^^^ —  =  176-4,  which  X  2240  a  396,136  lb$. 

•   •   •  as  w,  A,  representing  area  of  section. 

1-6  X  634  X  21 


199-7,  which  X  2240  —  447,828  lbs. 

1 
Barlow.— 


10 

M3  Ld 


I       

1*13  V  fi^*4  V  21 
.-.   LlliS-rpJLll  «  160-4,  which  X  2240  -  886,896  ibs. 

Again,  experiments  upon  the  breaking  weight  of  girders  of  English 
cast  iron  have  given  the  following  results : — 

DlMENBIONB   or   GiRDKRS. 

1  and  2.  8. 

Top  flanch,        •  .     8-25  x  1*26  ina.            4-126  X  1'^  in«* 

Web,       .                        •  1-26                                 1-6 

Bottom  flanch,  .  .    9*      X  1 26  16*        X  2-25 

Whole  depth,                  .  22-  24-26 

Area  of  bottom  flanch,  •11-25  33*75 

Whole  area,                   •  39-69  tq.  ins.  70-69  sq.  ios. 

Length  between  aupporU,  19*      ft.  80-76  ft. 

Breaking  weight,  J IWH^  \^  3-146208  Iba. 

Breaking  Weights  calculated  by  various  formuke* 

1  and  2.  8. 

By  Fairbaim,  •  •      63,213  lbs.  129,272  lbs. 

<•  Hodgkinton,  .  04,998  •«  139,082  *« 

**   Hughea,  •  .       68«352  "  119.240  •" 

«  Barlow.      .  .  116,323  "  141,120  « 

«   Rule,*  page  187,   .  .    114,337  "  143,712  " 

CoKPABAnyi  Yalubs  of  Cast  Iron  Bars.  Hollow  Girders,  or  Tubbb  of  Various 

FiGUBBB  C^ngliBli  Iron^. 
Square  Bar,  email,   •  •  .  .1* 

do,         large,  .  •  •  '75 

Round  Bar,  email,   •  .  •  •      •675 

Square  Tubes,        uniform  thickneae,         .  •  1*075 

Rectangular  do^  do  •  •      •85 

Circular  do.,  do  •  •  •OO 

Elliptic  do.,  do  •  •      •95 

A  d  Y 

Determined  by  the  formula,  — =—  =  w,  A  representing  area  of  sec- 

tion,  and  d^  depth,  in  inches,  Z,  the  length  in  feet,  and  w,  the  load 
that  may  be  borne  with  safety. 

OoxPABATiri  STBENGTn  OF  Cast  Iron  Flanchbd  Beaks. 
BnoBiRiOH  or  Bbak.         CoiiPAEATiya  STanniYB.     DnoBiprioir  or  Biam.   OoMPAaAnTi  Sibsbotk. 
Beam  of  equal  flenches,  *68        Breadth  with  flanchea  as  1  to  4*5,        ^7% 

with  only  bottom  flanch,  ^72  1  to  6*5,        '9% 

flanchea  aa  1  to  2,    '  •OS  1  to  6,         I* 

1  to  4,  -73  1  to  6-73,       -W 

Average  experiment,  •  .  -94 

•The  vahut  hem  naed.  In  oomldertttioii  of  the  depth  and  great  length  of  the  ginlerB,  ere  redoeed  to  485 
te  the  flnt  and  leoand  CAM%  and  460  for  the  third. 
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Taxlm  w  tbb  Teahsybiib  Snnera  op  Wbouobt  Ibox  Goidbbb  aro  Biaxs. 

Bedaeed  from  th«  EzperimenU  of  Barlow,  Fairbairn,  Hughes,  dec,  dec,  and  reduced  to 

an  uniform  measure  of 

One  Inch  in  Depth,  One  Foot  in  Length,  and  Supported  at  Both  Ends. 
The  Streee  or  Wdghi  applied  in  the  Middle. 


Saenovor 


T 


2-5  XI 

=  7rb 
M6X1 

-2-76 

S^X   '88 
-1-06 


BIfcted, 


do.  Intvrtod, 


EI 


Ares  of  FfamchM. 


t 


8q.  Ins. 

|4      X   -88 

4-3   X   -42 
» 1-806 


W  X 

«-    73 
W  X 

«  2-410 
M  X 

-   -727 

B   X 

»>  1-863 
»-26X 

-1-878 


•0750-6 


V 


2-86  X   -38 
=  106 

3-86  X  '88  2-86  X   '83 
-  *       «    044 

6      X   •» 

-1-26 
2of2-26X 
2-25  X   '3 

»2-82 

6      X   •» 

-1-25 

2  of  2-25  X 

2-25  X   -3 

-2-82 

2of  a-5  X  2  of  3-6  X 

8'6   X  •»  8-5   X   -5 

-7    r  =T 

2of2-126X2of2-126X 
•28  « 110  -30  X 1-20 


-262  0*6 


•0760-6 


1420-6 


140  0*25 


.X'0T48 
=   -718 
BX'075 
=  •73 
6X142 
«  1-363 
6X-076 
=  -727 
25  X -260 
-2-488 


Ins. 

•825 
-38 

•81 

•31 

-66 


I 


Ins. 

8-38 
0-42 

2-5 

2^5 

2-6 

2-6 

16- 

7- 
8- 

8- 

5-8 

6r 

6- 
24- 
23-75 
24- 
24- 
36- 

Feet. 

0-5 
0-5 
0-5 

0-5 
18-25 


Ins. 

4- 
4-8 

2-85 

2-85 

2-86 


6' 

7-37 

4-28 
1-0 

l-OS 

3-8 

8-0 

4- 
15- 
15-5 
15-5 
16- 
24- 

Feet. 

0-5 
0-5 
0^5 
0-5 
0*25 


I* 


Ins. 


Sqins. 


6-305 


•061 

-06b 

•1321 

•1325 

-124 

•272 

-525 

•525 

•75 


•0748 
•074 
•076 
•076 
•<J50 


I 


7606  lo- 


ws 
1-78 
8-88 

4-07 

4^07 

10-02 

4-28 

•20 

-60 
1-34 

2-60 
2HJ2 
060 
21-20 
40-02 
41-45 
87^75 

2-86 
486 
8-54 
8*54 
6« 


Ft. 


11- 


2-8 
24- 

7- 

8-0 

frO 
7-6 
7-6 
7^6 

80- 

80- 

30- 

80- 

45- 


17-5 
17-5 
17-5 
17^5 
17-5 


lbs. 

12000 
22000 


S142 
8008 

14000 

8856 

0860 

82000 

34380 
672 


3166 
0076 
10080 
12500 
51200 
128800 
1*28800 
281200 


8738 
8273 
3788 
7148 
6812 


1^ 


132000 


12560 
12082 


20812 

768000 

170660 

2520 

0450 

28670 

74820 

75600 

875000 

1536000 

8867000 

8864000 

13104000 


65415 
146528 

66200 
125000 
110210 


lii 

£srs 


20052 


7260 

6055 

14433 

6770 

6118 

38508 


8688 

15750 
10080 
28777 
28855 


88068 
7*2452 
04648 
83221 
148333 


22872 
33607 


18723 
35610 
10768 


:.• 

I 


2600 
3000 

2800 

2750 

8800 


2400 

5800 

2860 

5200 
8200 
4600 
4700 
1600 
8000 
8800 
8800 
4000 


8400 
3450 
1050 
8700 
1060 


^Tbt  abovs  sad  imeodliig  reralts  are  dedooed  from  glrden  of  the  length  given ;  hence^  when  the  length 
!■  l&m,  the  breaking  wel^t  may  be  increased,  in  oousequence  of  the  increased  st ibtlity  of  the  girder.  These 


molts  STB  vBiy  condnslTe  of  the  eorractnsas  of  the  fenouls  uMd,  Thu 


AilV 


,  as  wm  bs  leni  in  ths  eiP 
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Tabli  ov  m  TsAstTBBn  dnisoTR  or  Wtouan  Iiox  Gibdibi  aid  Bbam. 

(CooUniMd.) 


•TlilokiMMorpla«M,bottoBH-lM;  tom*U7:  aldaa,  IMO.  Ana  of  bottom,  8-8  iM. 

fThe Utoral  itrongth of  tbl«  wm  Moertalned to U88080, or  ^  J  cTiti TerUol  itrensth.   Tbo  nlttowftt 
defloctlon  wm  S'75  int. 

Bbbults  of  Experiments  itpok  the  Traksyebsb  SxRENaTH  of 
Wrought  Iron  Elliptical  Tubes,  English  Iron,  Fftirbainu 

Diitanee  between  the  9upport9  90  feet  /  weight  Butpended  in  the  middlu 


Depth 

of 

tube. 

Breadth 

of 

tube. 

Thicknew  of  metal  in  inchea. 

Breaking 
weight. 

Ft 

2 
8 

Ft.     in*. 

1         4 
2 

Top. 

3-8 
9-16 

Bottom. 

i 
1 

Side. 

1-8 

3-16 

Iba. 

6«,7«0 
231,465 

The  ultimate  deflexion  waa  for  the  firat,  2}  inchea. 

The  above  and  many  of  the  preceding  results  are  deduced  from  gir- 
ders of  the  length  of  from  20  to  80  feet ;  hence,  when  the  length  is  less, 
the  breaking  weight  may  be  increased,  in  consequence  of  the  increased 
stability  of  the  girder. 

These  results  are  yery  conclusive  of  the  correctness  of  the  formula 

A  d  Y 

used,  viz :  —j — ,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  cases  here  given,  in  the  11th 

and  19th  cases,  where  the  relations  between  breadth,  depth,  and  thick- 
ness are  nearly  identical,  and  in  the  12th  and  16th  cases,  where  the 
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relations  between  breadth  are  tbe  same,  but  the  thickness  and  conse- 
quent area  differ. 

To  Ascertain  the  Tramveree  Strength^  or  the  Loads  that  can  he  home 
by  Wrought  Iron  QirderSy  BeamSj  or  TubeSj  of  Various  Figures^ 
and  Sections  when  Supported  at  Both  JSndSj  the  Load  applied  in 
the  Middle. 

Bulb. — Divide  the  product  of  the  area  of  the  section,  the  depth, 
and  the  Value  for  the  construction  from  the  preceding  table,  by  the 
length  in  feet,  and  the  quotient  is  the  destructive  weight  in  pounds. 

NoTB  1. — ^The  rale  given  Mi  page  187  for  cast  iron  girders,  d^c,  d:c.,  Will  also  apply 
hn9f  when  the  metsi  is  of  such  thickness  as  to  give  the  girder,  dtc^  fall  resistance  to 
lateral  flexare,  and  when  the  construction  is  such  as  to  bring  the  stress  upon  the  tension 
and  compression  of  the  metals,  and  not  upon  the  rivets. 

3.  In  determining  the  Value,  the  proportions  of  the  construction  in  its  flanches,  widths 
and  depth,  dec,  must  be  observed  as  well  as  the  character  of  it. 

3.  The  Yaluei  here  given  are  based  upon  experiments  with  English  iron. 

Example  1. — ^What  is  the  load  that  will  destroy  a  wrought  iron 
solid  grooved  beam  of  the  following  dimensions:— 
Top  flanches,    8  x  1*25  ins. 
Bottom  flanch,  4  X   *5      ^^ 
Width  of  web,  -4      " 

Depth  of  beam,      9*        " 

8xl-25  +  4>o5«  8-75 +2 =5-75  inches,  which  +  9  — 1-26 +  -6  x 
*4>B  2-90 1-8*65  inches  »  area  of  section. 

-.               8*65x9x8000      ooocm 
Then^  jg =  28,355  lbs. 

ExAMPLB  2. — ^What  is  the  load  that  will  destroy  a  wrought  iron 
plate  beam  of  the  following  dimensions,  and  10  feet  in  length  between 
the  supports  ? 

Top  flanch,        two  of  8*5  x  '6  x  -5  ins. 

Bottom  flanch,  two  of  8-5  x  -6  x  '6    " 

Width  of  web,  -6    " 

Depth  of  beam,  17       " 

8-5x  '5x 2  +  (8-6  — -5 X  •5x2)x 2  - 18  inches, 
whiehj  +  17  X  •S  =  21-5  inches  =  area  of  section. 

Then,  21:5xm<2400^g^^^20/5,. 

Example  8. — What  is  the  load  that  will  destroy  a  wrought  iron 
rectangular  tube  of  the  following  dimensions,  and  10  feet  in  length 
between  the  supports  ? 

Depth,  25-00  ins. 

Breadth,      *  16*00    « 

Thickness  of  metal,  -80    " 

Area  of  section  of  metal,     29-64    " 

-.                29-64x25x8500      oca  oca  n 
Then^  j^ =  259,850  lbs. 
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Formulmfw  Beam$  and  Tubes  of  Wrought  Jron.—- (Fairbaim.)^ 
Solid  Beams,  


Plate    do., 


I 
2912  A  d 

I 


n  r  J  •     1  m  v        1792  to  2800  A  d 
Cylindrical  Tubes, j =  w. 

T,„.  ,.    ,        ,        1680  to  5510  A  d 
Elliptical       do,,    J =  w. 

A  representing  area  of  sectiouy  d  the  depth  in  inches^  and  I  the  length 
in  feet. 

Hodgkinson. 
Rectangular  Beams,  60,000  to  9Q,000JM'-y<?-*) ,  ^ 

Cylindrical  Tubes,     8-1416  X  22,500  to  85,500  ^^,_^^^^ 

T,„.  ,.    ,        ,           81416  X  29,000  to  87,000  (e  }•— c'  »'•) 
Elliptical       do.,        2 ' V ^=w. 

t;,  Vj  and  d^  W  representing  the  external  and  internal  breadths  and 
depths;  r  and  r\  the  external  and  internal  radii;  and  e  c',  and  h  6% 
semi-con^gate  and  semi-transverse  diameter  in  inches;  and  ly  tAe 
length  in  inches. 

CoMPARATiri  Yaljjmm  OP  Wbovght  Iron  Bar9,  Hollow  Qirduu,  ob  TiTBia  ov 

Various  Figurrs  (English  Iron). 

Square  Bar,  •  •  •    250 

Roand  do.,  •  •  •  195 

R«cungiilar  Tabes,  pbtes  at  top  and  bottom  thick,  at  sides  thin,   •    425 

Welded  Tubes  without  Rivets. 

Kectangular  uniform  thiekness,  •                              •                   376 

Circular                    do^  •                               •    326 

Elliptic                     do.,  •                               •                   350 

Circular  Tabes  riTeted,        .  •                              .190 

Rectangnlar    do.,                     '  •                              •                   280 

Elliptic           do.,                •  •                              •    250 

Fianched  Beams,  •                               .                   240 

Plate           do.,                    •  •                               .320 

Determined  by  the  formula,     -  ^     ■■  w. 

•Sta  S0port  of  ConuDtflrionen  on  Railway  StmetuaB,  1849. 
(To  be  Continaed.) 


Aluminum  Bronze.  . 

They  are  now  testing  at  Manchester,  the  new  bronze  formed  of  10 
parts  of  aluminum  and  90  parts  of  copper,  to  which  M.  Christofle  call* 
ed  attention  long  ago.  Its  hardness  is  such  that  in  a  lathe  making 
2000  revolutions  per  minute,  it  requires  six  times  as  long  to  drill  it  as 
any  other  metal  does.— *(7o3m(>«,  September,  I860. 
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On  the  Economy  resulting  from  Expansion  of  Steam. 
By  Robert  H.  Thurston. 

The  experiments  of  Chief  Engineer  Isherwood  at  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard,  those  now  in  progress  on  board  the  Michigan^  at  Erie, 
Pa.,  and  others  lately  tried,  seem  to  be  making  converts  to  the  doc* 
trine  that  the  principle  of  the  expansion  of  steam  is  of  no  practical 
Talue.  I  would  like  to  oflFer  a  word  or  two  in  regard  to  these  experi- 
ments, and  also  a  few  facts  which  seem  to  me  to  furnish  quite  as  good 
evidence  on  the  other  side  of  the  question. 

The  experiments  on  the  engine  of  the  Michigan  show  the  consump- 
tion of  fuel  to  be  actually  greater  in  proportion  to  the  power  evolved 
when  "cutting  off""  at  '354,  than  when  "following"  full  stroke. 

At  the  time  of  the  experiment  under  the  first-named  circumstances, 
however,  the  engine  made  but  nine  revolutions  per  minute.  It  is  well 
known  among  engineers .  that  a  high  speed  of  piston  is  required  to 
enable  an  engine  to  work  economically,  especially  when  it  is  intended 
to  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  expansion.  At  this  speed,  the  steam  must 
have  been  refrigerated  very  effectually. 

A  writer,  referring  to  the  above  experiment,  in  a  late  number  of  a 
journal  devoted  to  engineering  interests,  remarks  that  a  great  gain  by 
the  use  of  a  "cut-off"  is  all  "moonshine,"  and,  "engineers  and  sci- 
entific men  have,  for  the  last  eighty  years,  subscribed  to  the  greatest 
of  fallacies,"  which  assertion  is  supposed  to  be  proved  by  this  single 
experiment.  As  rebutting  evidence,  however,  other  well-known  ex- 
periments of  Mr.  Isherwood  himself  may  be  adduced. 

In  his  experiments  on  the  smithery  engine,  at  the  Navy  "Jard,  he 
found  that  by  cutting  off  at  '22,  sixteen  per  cent,  was  gained  over  its 
fall  stroke  performance.  The  gain  in  economy,  certainly,  fell  far 
Bhort  of  that  called  for  by  theory,  but  it  was  a  very  perceivable  gain, 
notwithstanding.  That  the  engine  was  in  a  most  wretched  condition, 
was  proved  by  its  extraordinary  consumption  of  coal  (IS  pounds  per 
H.  P.  per  hour). 

In  the  same  volume  in  which  are  given  the  details  of  this  latter  ex- 
periment, is  also  given  the  account  of  another  experiment  on  a  differ- 
ent engine,  in  which  the  gain  by  cutting  off  at  '28,  amounts  to  nearly 
thirty  per  cent. 

In  this  case,  the  consumption  of  coal  at  full  stroke  was  5*56  pounds 
per  horse  power,  per  hour,  a  vast  improvement  over  the  previous  one, 
even  when  the  difference  in  boilers  is  taken  into  account. 

If,  then,  even  these  engines  exhibit  so  great  a  gain,  what  may  we 
not  expect  from  engines  in  which  the  evils  consequent  upon  uncovered 
pipes  and  cylinders,  slow  speed,  long  and  contracted  steam  passages, 
slow  closing  of  opening,  and  the  many  other  circumstances  especially 
detrimental  to  "  cut-off  engines,"  are  avoided.  The  nearer  we  make 
our  practice  conform  to  theory,  by  providing  against  the  interference 
of  circumstances  unrecognised  by  our  theory,  the  nearer  will  our 
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{practical  results  conform  to  our  theoretical  deductions.  Mariotte's 
aw  provides  that  no  heat  shall  be  abstracted  from  the  expanding  va- 
por ;  hence,  experiments  conducted  in  a  refrigerator  should  hardly  be 
expected  to  be  taken  as  proof  of  the  falsity  of  that  law.  The  unex- 
pected discrepancy  between  theory  and  the  result  of  experiment, 
should  only  render  engineers  more  pains-taking  in  providing  against 
adverse  circumstances. 

The  most  economical  engine,  not  specially  adapted  to  the  use  of 
Bteam  expansively,  that  I  have  had  occasion  to  test,  is  now  running 
in  this  city.  It  was  built  by  a  Wilmington  firm,  and  its  valve  ia  of 
the  "  long  D  "  variety. 

The  engine  runs  night  and  day  the  week  through.  The  engine 
room  is  very  hot.  Temperature  of  feed  probably  averages  150®.  The 
steampipe  is  short,  and  the  engine  runs  at  a  tolerably  high  speed.  The 
circumstances  all  favor  economy.  The  consumption  of  coal  .is /our 
pounds  per  n.  p.  per  hour. 

The  engine  formerly  required  twenty  per  cent,  more  fuel  than  at 
present.  The  saving  was  effected  by  giving  the  valve  more  lap,  and 
carrying  steam  high  enough  to  bring  the  engine  up  to  speed.  Vig.  1, 
Plate  IV,  is  an  indicator  card,  taken  after  the  change  was  effected. 
The  change  in  direction  of  the  steam-line  at  a,  shows  the  point  of 
out*off. 

The  most  economical  engine  of  which  I  have  knowledge,  bvilt  wUk 
special  reference  to  the  use  of  steam  expansively^  is  one  of  a  class  of 
engines  now  coming  rapidly  into  use,  known  as  the  '^  Greene  engine," 
and  was  built  at  Providence,  R.  I.  It  is  running  in  circumstances 
very  similar  to  the  last  mentioned,  and  is  consuming  two  and  a  quar- 
ter pounds  coal  to  the  H,  p.  per  hour.  The  great  difference  between 
the  two  engines  in  view  of  the  amount  of  coal  required,  is  readily  ac- 
counted for  by  the  vast  difference  in  construction.  An  engraving  of 
an  engine  of  the  latter  form  is  given  in  Weissenborn's  ^^ American  En- 
gineering Illustrated.*' 

The  steam-chest  in  this  engine  is  very  large,  and  acts  to  some  ex- 
tent as  a  steam  jacket.  The  valves  are  four  in  number,  and  are  per- 
fectly y{^^,  thus  avoiding  liability  to  leak,  either  from  wear  or  by  warp- 
ing under  the  action  of  the  steam.  They  are  placed  at  the  ends  of 
the  cylinder,  thus  securing  short  steam  passages,  and  are  closed  either 
by  a  spring  or  falling  weight,  thus  obtaining  a  rapid  movement.  The 
regulator  acts  by  determining  the  point  of  cut-off,  which  may  vary 
from  nearly  full  stroke  to  any  fractional  part  of  the  stroke,  and  steam 
is  thus  let  into  the  cylinder  at  nearly  the  boiler  pressure.  The  cylin- 
der is  carefully  covered  to  prevent  radiation,  and  the  ensemble^  al- 
though probably  capable  of  improvement,  is,  perhaps,  the  best  engine 
now  manufactured. 

The  compai*ison  of  the  last  two  engines  represents  fairly,  I  think, 
the  relative  merits  of  the  two  classes.  The  average  consumption  of 
coal  by  engines  as  usually  built,  is  probably  between  six  and  seven 
pounds  per  H.  P.  per  hour,  while  that  of  engines  built  like  the  one  last 
referred  to,  is  certainly  not  above  three  and  a  Aa^/*  pounds  with  engines 
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of  fifty  horse  power  and  upward.  Figs.  2,  8,  and  4,  Plate  lY,  are 
indicator  cards  from  Greene  engines  built  at  Proyidence,  and  exhibit 
tolerably  well  the  merits  of  the  machine. 

The  Cornish  engine  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  eco- 
nomical ensine  in  the  world,  and  in  it  the  principle  of  expansion  is 
carried  to  the  greatest  extent.  One  instance  at  least  has  been  known 
where  the  consumption  of  coal  was  less  than  a  pound  and  a  half^  and 
the  average  of  these  engines  is  but  little  oyer  two  and  a  half  per  H.  P. 
per  hour. 

An  English  firm  is  building  marine  engines^  which  use  about  two 
pounds  only  per  n.  p.  per  hour,  and  in  them  the  principle  of  expan- 
sion is  carried  almost  to  excess. 

An  excellent  example  showing  the  advantage  of  a  good  opening 
and  the  rapid  closing  of  a  ciit-ofi"  valve,  is  presented  by  the  working 
of  the  engine  of  the  steamer  ^rmenia^  on  the  Hudson.  The  engine,  a 
40-inch  cylinder  of  14  ft.  stroke,  was  built  with  "  Steven's  valve  gear." 
Some  few  months  since,  she  was  fitted  with  E.  R.  Arnold's  ^^Attach- 
ment," at  a  cost  which  certainly  could  not  amount  to  $500.  Figs.  5 
and  6,  Plate  IV,  are  cards  taken  before  and  after  the  change.  The 
effect  of  this  added  improvement  was  to  decrease  the  consumption  of 
coal  more  than  a  ton  on  each  trip  from  New  York  to  Albany.  The 
point  of  cut-off  is  also  now  adjustable  to  any  point  from  4  feet  to  full 
stroke.  Fig.  7,  Plate  IV,  is  from  a  fine  engine  having  a  "  Sickle's 
GUt-off,"  which  was  built  and  is  now  running  at  Providence. 

Philadelphia,  JtmiMry,  186L 


Wot  th«  Jooriuil  of  the  Franklin  Inatlttit*. 

Strength  of  a  Beam  Fixed  at  Both  Ends.    By  Theo.  Cooper,  C.E. 

The  strength  of  such  a  beam,  when  loaded  at  the  centre,  is  stated 
by  many  to  be,  when  compared  with  a  similar  beam  supported  at  both 
ends,  as  3  :  2. 

By  theorj/y  however,  it  should  be  as  4  :  2,  or  2  :  1. 

In  the  case  of  a  single  beam,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  perfectly 
fixing  the  ends,  this  theoretical  result  is  not  obtained ;  but  there  is  a 
practical  case  in  which  we  think  it  could  be  obtained,  and  would  bo 
of  great  importance: — that  of  a  continuous  beam  extending  over  seve- 
ral points  of  support. 


Let  A  B  be  such  a  beam,  extending  over  several  equidistant  supports, 
a,  A,  f,  &c.,  and  loaded  at  the  centre  of  the  openings  with  weights,  w. 

The  reactions  at  a,  i,  c,  &c.,  will  also  be  equal  to  w,  and  the  convex 
portions,  o  wi,  of  the  beam  will  be  equal  and  similar  to  the  concave 
portions,  m  n ;  since  both  are  acted  upon  by  the  same  forces. 

Evidently  at  the  sections,  o,  m,  n,  of  the  beam,  there  will  be  no 
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strain  of  compression  or  extension,  and  were  the  beam  separated  at 
these  points  and  the  parts  suspended  from  each  other,  the  relation  of 
the  forces  in  the  beam  would  not  be  altered. 

This  would  divide  the  beam,  A  b,  into  a  number  of  beams,  with  a 
length  equal  to  one-half  the  opening,  a  6,  and  supported  at  the  ends. 
The  strength  of  each  of  these,  representing  the  strength  of  a  b,  would 
be  twice  that  of  separated  beams  spanning  the  openings,  ab,  be,  &c. 

We  see,  moreover,  that  the  beam  thus  loaded  would  break  at  both 
the  centre  and  supports,  simultaneously. 

If,  however,  we  suppose  the  beam,  a  b,  to  be  loaded  uniformly  over 
its  whole  length,  the  reaction  then  being  greater  than  the  force  acting 
between  the  supports  reduced  to  the  centre,  the  relation  of  the  forces 
will  be  diflferent,  and  we  shall  have  as  follows : — 

Representing  the  strain  at  the  centre  of  the  opening  by  1, 

that  for  the  strain  over  the  supports  will  be  2, 

and  that  for  the  centre  of  a  detached  beam  of  the  same  span, 
will  be  8. 

A  beam  thus  loaded  would  break  first  over  the  supports,  and  then 
at  the  centre ;  and  its  strength  would  be  to  that  of  a  supported  beam, 
of  the  same  span  and  load,  as  8  :  2.  (Moseley  says  as  3  :  1,  but  he 
assumes  it  to  break  at  the  centre.) 

The  points,  o,  m,  n,  will  be  at  a  distance  of  0*26289  of  the  opening 
from  the  supports. 

This  last  case  may  be  applied  to  a  bridge  continued  over  several 
piers,  and  supporting  a  distributed  load,  as  a  train  of  locomotives. 

As  we  gain  60  per  cent,  in  strength  by  thus  continuing  even  a  gir- 
der of  uniform  chords  over  the  piers,  we  see  the  importance  of  con- 
sidering these  facts. 

And  in  proportioning  the  chords  to  the  strains,  we  would  have  very 
different  results  from  the  case  of  a  single  span ;  for  in  the  parts,  om^ 
of  the  girder,  the  position  of  the  compressive  and  extensile  forces, 
would  be  the  reverse  of  that  for  the  part  m  n ;  the  chords  should  be 
the  strongest  over  the  piers,  and  decrease  towards  o  and  m,  and  then 
again  increase  to  the  centre,  where  the  strength  must  be  to  that  at 
the  piers  as  1  :  2. 

When  only  one  span  is  loaded,  our  assumption  of  a  distributed  load 
may  still  be  considered  as  true,  by  making  a  proper  application  of 
a  system  of  counter  braces,  to  prevent  the  uprising  of  the  unloaded 
spans. 

When  we  have  a  girder  extending  over  but  two  or  three  openings, 
our  statements  are  subject  to  modification. 


On  the  Preservation  of  Platinum  Crucibles* 

From  the  Lond.  Chemical  Newi,  No.  40. 

In  connexion  with  some  sensible  remarks  upon  the  use  of  sand  in 
cleaning  platinum  crucibles, — a  practice  which,  with  Berzelius  ("ieAr- 
biu:h  der  Chemie,''  1841,  4th  Aufl,^  />.  616),  he  heartily  commends, 
urging  that  it  should  be  employed  every  time  that  a  crucible  is  used, 
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— Erdmann  explains  the  cause  of  the  grey  coating  which  forms  upon 
platinum  crucibles  whenever  they  are  ignited  in  the  flame  of  Bunsen's 
gas-burner. 

This  coating  has  given  rise  to  much  annoyance  and  solicitude  among 
chemists.  Indeed,  it  has  often  been  asserted  that  the  use  of  Bunsen's 
burner  is  unadvisable  in  quantitative  analysis,'  since,  by  means  of  it, 
the  weight  of  platinum  crucibles  is  altered,  and  the  crucibles  them- 
selves injured.  The  coating  is  produced  most  rapidly  when  the  cru- 
cible is  placed  in  the  inner  cone  of  the  flame,  and  the  more  readily  in 
proportion  as  the  pressure  under  which  the  gas  is  burned  is  higher* 
Having  found  it  advantageous  to  maintain,  by  means  of  a  special 
small  gas-holder,  a  pressure  of  four  or  five  inches  upon  the  gas  used 
in  his  own  laboratory,  Erdmann  has  observed  that  the  strong  ^as 
flame  thus  afforded  immediately  occasions  the  formation  of  a  dull  ring 
upon  the  polished  metal  placed  in  the  inner  flame,  this  ring  being 
especially  conspicuous  when  the  crucible  becomes  red  hot;  it  increases 
continually,  so  that  after  long-continued  ignition  the  whole  of  the 
bottom  of  the  crucible  will  be  found  to  be  grey,  and  with  its  lustre 
dimmed. 

This  ring  is  caused  neither  by  sulphur,  as  some  have  believed,  nor 
by  a  coating  of  inorganic  matter,  but  is  simply  a  superficial  loosening 
of  the  texture  of  the  platinum  in  consequence  of  the  strong  heat ; 
whence  it  first  of  all  appears  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  flame. 

In  conjunction  with  Pettenkofer,  Erdmann  instituted  several  expe- 
riments, which  have  left  but  little  doubt  that  the  phenomenon  depends 
upon  a  molecular  alteration  of  the  surface  of  the  metal.  If  a  weighed 
polished  crucible  be  ignited  for  a  long  time  over  Bunsen's  lamp,  the 
position  of  the  crucible  being  changed  from  time  to  time  in  ovder  that 
the  greatest  possible  portion  of  its  surface  shall  be  covered  with  the 
grey  coating,  and  its  weight  be  then  determined  anew,  it  will  be  found 
that  this  has  not  increased.  The  coating  cannot  be  removed  either 
by  melting  with  bisulphate  of  potash  or  with  carbonate  of  soda.  It 
disappears,  however,  when  the  metal  is  polished  with  sand ;  the  loss 
of  weight  which  the  crucible  undergoes  being  exceedingly  insignifi- 
cant, a  crucible  weighing  25  grammes  having  lost  hardly  half  a  milli- 
gramme«  When  the  grey  coating  of  the  crucible  is  examined  under 
the  microscope,  it  may  be  clearly  seen  that  the  metal  has  acquired  a 
rough,  almost  warty  surface,  which  disappears  when  it  is  polished  with, 
sand.  Platinum  wires  which  are  frequently  ignited  in  the  gas  flame, 
— for  example,  the  triangles  which  are  used  to  support  crucibles,— 
become,  as  is  known,  grey  and  brittle.  Under  the  microscope,  they 
exhibit  a  multitude  of  fine  longitudinal  cracks,  which  as  the  original 
superficial  alteration  penetrates  deeper,  become  more  open,  or,  as  it 
were,  spongy,  until  finally  the  wire  breaks. 

If  such  wire  is  strongly  and  perseveringly  rubbed  with  sand,  the 
cracks  disappear,  and  the  wire  becomes  smooth  and  polished ;  for  the 
grains  of  sand,  acting  like  burnishers,  restore  the  original  tenacity  of 
the  metal,  very  little  of  its  substance  being  rubbed  ofi*  meanwhile* 
The  loosening  effect  of  a  strong  heat  upon  metals  is  beautifully  ez- 
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hibited  when  silver  is  ignited  in  the  gas  flame ;  a  thick  polished  sheet 
of  silver  immediately  becoming  dull  white  when  thus  heated.  Under 
the  microscope,  the  metal  appears  swollen  and  warty.  Where  it  has 
been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  inner  flame  along  its  circumference, 
this  warty  condition  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  A  stroke  with  the 
burnishing-stone,  however,  presses  down  the  loosened  particles  and 
reproduces  the  original  polish.  This  peculiar  condition  which  the  sur- 
face of  silver  assumes  when  it  is  ignited,  is  well  known  to  silversmiths; 
it  cannot  be  replaced  by  any  etching  with  acids ;  and  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  what  is  dull  white  in  silver  appears  grey  in  platinum. 

If  each  commencement  of  this  loosening  is  again  destroyed,  the 
crucibles  will  be  preserved  unaltered,  otherwise  they  must  gradually 
become  brittle.  Crucibles  of  the  alloy  of  platinum  and  iridium  are 
altered  like  those  of  platinum  when  they  are  ignited.  It  is,  however, 
somewhat  more  difficult  to  reproduce  the  original  polish  of  the  metal 
by  means  of  sand,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  greater  hardness  of 
the  alloy. 

The  sand  used  should  be  well  worn.  When  examined  under  the 
microscope,  no  grain  of  it  should  exhibit  sharp  edges  or  corners ;  all 
the  angles  should  be  obtuse. — Joum.  fur  praktische  Chemiey  Ixxiz, 
117. 


Vor  Uie  Joarnal  of  the  Franklin  iDstltute. 

Triangular  Beams.  By  Prof.  D.  Wood. 

As  I  find  that  the  statements  of  difierent  authors  respecting  the 
strength  of  triangular  beams  are  very  conflicting,  I  propose  in  this 
article  to  make  an  analytical  investigation  of  the  problem,  and  com- 
pare the  results  with  experiment. 

The  problem  may,  for  convenience,  be  thus  stated : 

A  triangular  prism  being  supported  at  its  extremities;  it  is  required  to 
ascertain  how  great  a  weight  it  will  sustain  at  the  middk  point  wilhoui 
fracture. 

But  as  we  know  that  the  strength  of  a  beam  depends  upon  its  trans- 
verse sections,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  investigate  the  resistance 
of  a  triangular  section. 

To  introduce  the  several  points  which  I  wish  to  discuss,  I  shall  make 
extracts  from  various  authors.  I  find  in  Olmstead^s  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, p.  153  (or  p.  107  of  Prof.  Snell's  edition),  the  following  state- 
ment : 

^^A  triangular  beam  is  twice  as  strong  when  resting  on  its  broad 
base  as  when  resting  on  its  edge. 

I  would  pass  this  statement  with  the  remark  that  the  deduction  is 
founded  on  Galileo's  theory,  which  is  known  to  be  false,  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  many  think  that  the  statement  is  correct ;  also  that 
beams  made  of  some  kinds  of  material  are  stronger  in  the  former  than 
in  the  latter  position,  but  not  for  the  reasons  given  by  Olmstead. 

1.  Suppose  the  beam  is  made  of  wood. 

The  resistance  of  wood  to  compression  is  nearly  the  same  as  for  ez- 
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tension.  If  it  were  the  same,  the  beam  would  be  equally  strong  in 
either  position ;  for  the  same  strain  comes  upon  the  edge,  whether  it 
be  up  or  down. 

But  if  it  resist  more  to  tension  than  compression  it  would  be  stronger 
when  resting  on  its  edge^  and  vice  versa.  These  conclusions  are  fullj 
sustained  by  experiment.  Mr.  Couch  made  some  experiments  on  tri- 
angular (Canadian)  oak  beams,  fixed  by  one  end  and  loaded  at  the 
other.     The  mean  of  four  experiments  gave, 

with  the  angle  upward,  •  815  lbs. 

"  downward,  .  848    " 

(See  Barlow's  Strength  of  Materials,  p.  118.) 
2.  Suppose  the  beam  is  made  of  cast  iron. 

Cast  iron  will  resist  about  6  times  as  much  to  compression  as  to 
tension  (see  Mahan's  Civil  Engineering,  p.  82).  Hence,  if  we  suppose 
the  yielding  to  be  at  the  angle,  the  beam  will  be  six  times  as  strong 
when  the  angle  is  upward  as  when  it  is  downward.  I  know  of  no  ex- 
periments on  triangular  cast  iron  beams,  but  Barlow  has  made  experi- 
ments which  confirm  us  in  our .  conclusion  (see  his  Strength  of  Ma- 
terials, p.  837 ;  also,  Mahan,  p.  ^8).  In  a  similar  manner  we  might 
determine  the  relatiye  strength  of  a  beam  in  the  two  positions  if  made 
of  any  other  material.  If  the  beam  is  fixed  at  one  extremity  instead 
of  being  supported,  then  the  preceding  conclusions  would  be  reversed. 
I  now  propose  to  find  the  strongest  trapezoidal  beam  which  can  be 
cut  from  a  given  triangular  one. 

To  investigate  this  case,  we  will  resort  to  the  fundamental  expres- 
sion for  the  resistance  of  beams  subjected  to  a  transverse  strain. 
Let  B  =  the  ultimate  resistance  of  a  unit  of  section  to  compression 
or  extension. 
d,  =  distance  of  the  farthest  fibre  from  the  neutral  surface. 
I  =  moment  of  inertia  of  the  section  about  an  axis  through  its 
centre  of  gravity  and  parallel  to  the  base. 
We  then  have  for  the  moment  of  resistance 

n  I 

[See  Mosley's  Mechanics  and  Engineering  Eq.,  (687).] 
Let  A  B  G  be  the  given  triangle. 
A  B  s  D  the  required  trapezoid. 
Let  &  »  A  B.  t'  —  D  B. 

£1  «■  C  Q  =  longest  altitude 

of  A  B  c.  «^  =■  c  F. 

H  ^  centre  of  gravity  of  the  trapezoid  ABED. 
(2^  «.  F  H.  {2)  Z  =  GU  =  dj  +  w. 

IJ  is  the  neutral  axis  of  the  trapezoid. 
To  find  c  H,  we  have,  from  the  equation  of 
moments,  origin  at  c, 

\ab  ^a^^vwlw^ ^  {a  —  w)  z. 


(8) 


«  =  i 


^b  —  vw^ 


(4  +  v)  (a  —  w)' 
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(4)  From  the  similarity  of  triangles  we  have 

V  I  w  I  I  0  I  a  .-.     «^  =  -  V. 

0 

From  (2)  and  (3)  we  have  d,-=  z  —  «»  =  *  rr- ; — w x  w; 

by  substituting  w  from  (4)  we  have 

(5)  d,  =  i- ^^ . 

The  moment  of  inertia  about  u  as  an  axis  is  equal  to  the  moment 
of  inertia  about  D  E  minuB  the  area  A  B  £  D  X  F  H  . 

Let  Ff=x.  rf  e  =  y. 

Then  from  the  similar  triangles  c  D  B  and  cde  we  have 

y  :  b  :  :  X  +  w  or  X  +  •='V  :  a. 

0 

b  X  +  av 
Hence,  the  moment  of  inertia  about  D  B  as  an  axis  is 

Area  of  the  trapezoid  is 

which  multiplied  by  PH*=  d/  gives 

which  subtracted  from  (6)  giveiB  the  moment  of  inertia  about  I  j;  which 
by  reduction  will  become 

'-hv  [j^-^'(8  ^•-166.  +  9.-)-8^%^] 
___   I    a^  fts  +  ft^^  — 8  6't>*  +  8^'v>  — 6p^  — t^n 

^^^   ""ggft^L  b  +  ^  ^J* 

If  t>  =  0  this  becomes  =  ,'g  cf*6,  which  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of 
a  triangle  about  one  axis  passing  through  its  centre  of  gravity  and 
parallel  to  its  base. 

By  substituting  (5)  and  (8)  in  (1)  we  have 

W      ^5^r2^T«L 2b'-bv-v^ J 

which  is  to  be  a  maximum ; 
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.'.  we  have 

(10)  ^  =  0^v*  +  2bv^—5b^v'  —  Sb*v*+19b'v*  —  10b^v  +  b\ 
*       a  V 

By  discussing  this  equation  we  find  that  it  has  three  roots,  each 
equal  6,  which  gives  a  minimum.  Divide  Eq.  (10)  by  {v  —  6)»,  and 
we  have 

(11)  ij»  +  5  J v»  +  7  6«w  —  6»  -  0 

(12)  make  v  ■■  — ^ —  and  (11)  becomes 

x^—12b^z  —  92b'=0, 
which  solved  by  Cardan's  formula  gives 

z  =  6-39118  4,  and  this  in  (12)  gives 

(18)  V  =  0-18093  6,  and  this  in  (4)  gives 

(14)  w  =  0-13093  a. 

By  substituting  v,  Eq.  (13),  in  (9)  it  becomes 

(15)  E^=  0-545625  -,^. 

Making  o  =  0  in  (9),  we  have  the  moment  of  the  full  triangular 

(16)  section  =  0*5    ..^    . 
Taking  Eq.  (16)  from  (15)  we  have 

0-04562  ^. 
Hence,  if  the  angle  of  the  prism  be  taken  off  to  *1S  of  its  depths  the 
prism  will  be  0*04562    ^^    stronger^  or  1-09125  times  as  strong^  which 

is  a  gain  of  over  9  ver  cent. 

Haupt,  in  his  valuable  work  on  Bridgf  construction,  p.  51,  says : 
^'It  is  found  that  the  prism  becomes  one-thirty-seventh  part  stronger 
when  the  angle  is  taken  off  to  one-tenth  of  the  depth." 

By  making  v  =  *1  in  (9)  it  becomes 

(17)  0-54385  3^*, 

R  fl*  h 

which  is  0*04885  -  ^^     stronger  than  the  full  section.     Dividing  this 

by  (16)  we  find  that  it  is  0-0877,  or  more  than  one-twelfth  part  stronger. 

Barlow,  in  his  Strength  of  Materials,  p.  116,  intimates  "  that  it  is 
the  commonly  received  notion,  that  if  the  vertex,  or  upper  edge  of  a 
triangular  prismatic  beam,  be  cut  off  to  one-third  the  depth,  the  piece 
will  be  stronger  than  before." 

To  compare  this  "  received  notion  "  with  theory,  make  »  =  J  in  (9), 
and  we  have 

(18)  0-465608  ?^, 

which  being  divided  by  (16)  gives  0-93101,  or  according  to  theory 
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this  trapezoid  beam  should  be  only  ninety-three-hundredths  as  siring 
as  the  triangular  one  from  which  it  is  cut. 

This  conclusion  is  sustained  to  a  remarkable  degree  of  exactness  bj( 
the  experiments  of  Mr.  Couch  as  given  by  Barlow,  p.  118. 

The  mean  of  seven  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Couch  on  the  strength 
of  triangular  oak  beams  with  the  angle  upward,  is  306  lbs. 

The  mean  of  two  on  trapezoidal  beams  with  the  narrow  side  up,  made 
from  triangular  prisms  of  the  same  size  used  in  the  preceding  experi- 
ments by  cutting  off  the  angle  to  one-third  the  depth,  is  284*5  lbs., 
which  is  only  four-hundredths  lb.  less  than  *93  of  306  lbs. 

By  comparing  expressions  (15),  (16),  (17),  and  (18),  and  calling  the 
strength  of  the  triangular  beam  unity,  we  have  the  following  results : 

Strength  of  the  trianf^alar  beam,  .  *         •  !• 

Strength  of  the  eame  beam  if  the  edge  be  cut  off  to  }  the  depth,      •  0-93101 

i«  «<  M  »i  |.ly  u  1K)S77 

«  «  «  ««       BO  as  to  give  a  mazimnm 

•trength,  .  .  •  '  1-09  IS 

In  order  to  explain  this  apparent  paradox,  we  must  remember  that 
the  condition  is  not  that  the  triangular  beam  shall  be  fractured  com- 
pletely through,  but  that  it  shall  not  be  fractured  at  alL  Now  the 
greatest  strain  comes  upon  the  edge,  but  there  is  only  one  fibre  there 
to  resist  it ;  but  after  a  small  portion  of  the  edge  is  removed  there  are 
many  fibres  along  the  line  n  E  at  the  same  distance  from  the  neutral 
surface,  each  of  which  will  sustain  the  same  part  of  the  greatest  strain. 

If  the  triangular  beam  were  loaded  so  as  to  just  commence  fractur- 
ing at  the  edge,  we  might  increase  the  load  9  per  cent,  and  increase 
the  fracture  to  only  thirteen-hundredths  of  its  depth ;  but  if  the  load  be 
increased  beyond  this  amount,  it  will  break  the  beam  completely  in  two. 

Again,  llaupt  says  (p.  51),  ^^It  is  found  that  the  strength  of  the 
triangular  prism  is  to  that  of  a  rectangular  prism  having  the  same 
base  and  altitude,  as  839  :  1000,  or  nearly  as  1  :  3." 

The  moment  of  resistance  of  the  triangular  section  is^  Eqi.  (16), 

—  Easd. 

The  moment  of  resistance  of  a  rectangular  section  is  well  known  to 

be  (found  from  (1) ),  S  ^  ^*  ^' 

Hence,  theoretically,  they  are  to  each  other  as  1  :  4. 
I  will  close  this  article  by  comparing  the  maximum  trapezoidal  beam 
with  a  rectangular  one  having  the  same  base  and  altitude. 
Let  d  =  altitude  =  0-87  a,  nearly; 

,__     rf« 
•'•  "*  ■"  -756^ 

which  substituted  in  (15)  gives 

Hence  the  resistance  of  the  maximum  trapezoidal  beam  is  that  of  a 
rectangular  one  having  the  same  base  and  altitude  as  ^^  of  0*72  :  \^ 
or  as  360  :  1000. 
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Experiments  made  hy  M,  Starke,  with  the  machine  of  the  Polytechnic  In^ 
sliiuiion  of  Vienna^  upon  various  Cast  Steels  made  at  the  Imperial  and 
Royal  Foundry  at  Reichraming  in  Styria. 


Breaking 

weight 

* 

per  squnre 

millimetre. 

No.  1.  Common  Steel  of  Reichraming, 

92-49  kilog. 

M                                             It 

83-29 

M                                           «4 

85-39 

2                        " 

6189 

Delect  in  the  fractare. 

M                                           « 

81-91 

M                                           •< 

96-84 

3                        " 

112-42 

M                                           « 

105  32 

»«                                           « 

86-44 

4.  English  Steel, 

(known  as  Hantsman*s,) 

84-34 

«f                                             M 

86-61 

M                                              i( 

76-99 

Blister  in  surface  of  ruptore. 

6.  Steel  made  with  Tungaten, 

102-26 

<•                       «t 

10927 

M                                           l< 

11710 

Broke  at  a  section  greater 
than  the  minimum. 

?ioTB.--The  kilogramme  =■  2-2  lbs.  The  millimetre  —  0-0394  inch. 

Bull.  Soc.  Encour.  Must.  J>fat.^  May,  1860. 


Superheated  Steam. 

The  readers  of  the  Journal  have  no  doubt  read  much  on  this  sub* 
ject  in  the  last  few  years,  and  thpre  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  super- 
heated steam  is  properly  used,  a  saving  of  fuel  may  be  effected.  Many 
of  the  statements  published,  however,  have  made  the  success  too 
great.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  a  short  time  since,  the  Artizan 
pablished  some  very  flattering  accounts  of  the  performance  of  the 
jBuglish  Pacific  Mail  steamers,  whose  machinery  was  put  in  by  Ran- 
dolph, Elder  &  Go.  The  engines  had  double  cylinders,  and  used 
highly  superheated  steam  (450  to  500  degrees).  It  is  now  found  that 
this  high  heat  is  very  destructive  to  the  engines,  injuring  the  cylin- 
ders, pistons,  valve  faces,  and  valves.  So  great  has  the  injury  been, 
that  they  have  commenced  to  take  out  and  much  reduce  the  number 
of  superheating  tubes*  B. 


Artificial  Making  of  Ice. 

M.  Carre  takes  two  iron  retorts  strong  enough  to  bear  a  pressure  of 
8  atmospheres ;  two  mercury-bottles  for  instance.  In  one  he  places  a 
Tery  concentrated  solution  of  ammonia ;  and  then  connects  it  by  a  tube 
irith  the  other  retort  which  is  empty.  A  furnace  heats  the  first  retort^ 
the  second  is  buried  in  a  vessel  containing  water  at  the  temperature  of 
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the  air.  The  heat  disengages  the  ammonia  from  its  solation,  and  it 
passes  over  into  the  cool  retort,  where  the  pressure  dae  to  its  accania* 
lation  gradually  condenses  it  into  a  liquid.  The  furnace  is  then  with- 
drawn from  the  other  retort,  which  is  suffered  to  cool,  and  as  soon  as 
it  has  cooled  sufiioientlj,  the  pressure  is  reduced  within  it,  and  at  a 
certain  point  the  ammonia  passes  abruptly  into  a  gas  again,  absorbing 
from  the  water  which  surrounds  the  retort  the  heat  necessary  for  its 
evaporation.  A  part  of  the  water  is  frozen,  and  2^  kilog.  (5  lbs.)  of 
ice  may  thus  be  obtained.  Of  course,  the  operation  may  be  repeated 
at  pleasure.  The  apparatus,  as  will  be  seen,  is  excessively  simple,  and 
is  said  to  be  marvellously  effective.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  price  of  ice 
thus  obtained  will  not  exceed  1  centime  per  kilogramme  (y^oth  of  a  cent) 
per  lb. — Coamosy  December,  1860. 


Electric  Light.    A  Beautiful  Experiment* 

On  the  2d  of  September  a  first  experiment  was  made,  of  illuminating 
the  famous  Falls  of  Sohaff  hausen  on  the  Rhine,  fSO  yards  in  height,  by 
means  of  five  electric  lights :  the  effect  is  said  to  have  been  marvel- 
lous ;  especially  when  viewed  through  colored  glasses ;  the  waves  of  the 
river  resembled  a  sea  of  fire.  It  is  said  that  the  experiment  was  insti- 
tuted at  the  request  of  the  directors  of  the  Swiss  Railroad  Company^ 
who  propose  during  the  coming  year  to  organize  a  series  of  night-fetea, 
of  which  this  illumination  will  be  the  greatest  attraction. 

Coemoe^  September,  1860. 


Fire  Extinguished  by  Steanu 

A  fire  took  place  on  the  22d  of  November,  in  the  cellars  of  a  candle 
manufacturer,  situated  on  the  BotUe  d^ItaUe^  outside  the  barrier.  The 
engines  were  of  but  little  value,  and  to  subdue  the  flames  they  had  re* 
course  to  a  mode  but  little  in  use.  The  cellar-doors  and  windows  having 
been  hermetically  shut,  steam  was  introduced  and  the  fire  in  a  few  mo* 
ments  extinguished.  By  this  quick  and  effectual  method,  200  tons  of 
oil  which  the  flames  were  on  the  point  of  reaching  were  preserved. 

Cosmos^  Kovember,  I860. 


AMERICAN  PATENTS. 


AMIRICAN  PATXNT6  ISSUED  VBOM  DBCBIlBKB  1,  TO  DBCKMBBB  81,  1860. 

AihSiften,                       .            8eih  Wheeler,            .        AlWny,             N.  Y.  18 

Beg  Holier  and  Conveyer,           C.  K.  Heetetter,  .               E.  Donegal,       Penna.  18 

Bage,^Macliinery  for  Turning    W^  V.  Gee,                 »        New  Haven,      Conn.  4 

Barrels, — Finishing  the  Inside  of  Edmund  Greenlee,              Summer  Hill»    Penna*  4 

Bedstead,— Folding           •            O.  D.  fc$argent,            .        Boston,              Mass.  11 
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Bee  Hives,  . 

Blasting  Rocks,~Mode  of 

Boilers,  • 

Bolt  Cutter, 

BooU  and  Shoes, — Pegging 

Boot-jack,  • 

Brakes,^Car 

, — Railroad  Car      • 

Buttonholes; — Cutting 
Butt  Hinge, 

Cane  Juice,— Purification  of 
Caoutchouc, — Vulcanizing 
Carding  Engines,  • 
Carriage  Wheels,  • 

Chain,  • 

Chair,— Folding 

^ — Recu  mben  t 

Churn, 


Cigars, — Making 
Cloth,— Stretching 
Clothes  Drier, 

■  Wringer,   • 
Clover, — Hulling 

■  '  • 
Coal  Sifters, 
Coffins,— Glass 
Collimators, 
Comb  Cleaner,       • 
Copying  Presses, 
Cord, — Covering    • 
Corn  Planters, 


-Husking  and  Shelling 


Cotton  Cleaners, 
— ^— —  Cleaning  Machines, 
Coupling  for  Hose  Pipe,  • 
Culiivaturs,  • 


-Cotton, 
-Seeding 


Curtain  Cords, 
■  Fixture,    . 

Dentists  Crystalline  Gold, 
Dumb  W altera, 

Eave  Troughs, 
Ellipsograph,  • 

Envelopes, 
Excavators,  • 

Extension  Table, 


•  I.  C.  Pratt, 

John  Gtlleland, 
'  Cornelius  Godfrey, 

J,  K.  Taylor, 

P.  J.  Viiium, 

John  Durham, 

PetPr  Kcffer, 

R.  W.  Hix. 

F.  C.  Leypoldt,   . 
Jasper  Johnson, 

Jean  Communy, 
'  Faike  &  Richard, 
James  Fitton, 
J.  P.  Fisher, 
John  Biocher, 
H.  T.  Pratt, 
P.J.Hardy, 
John  Pike, 
D.  T.  Ward, 
Ferdinand  Wuterich, 
£.  C.  Cleveland, 
H.  C.  Boardman, 

G.  J.  Colby, 
J.  p.  Forrey, 
Noraconk  &  Hoats, 
G.  W.  Piltock, 
G.  B.  Field. 
Fairchild  &l  Joyce, 
C.  P.  8.  Wardwell, 
Elisha  niark, 
Heinemann  6l  Buser, 
8.  W.Adams, 
W.  R.  Center,     . 

A.  S.  and  D«  Markham, 
Mowry  &  Deppen, 
J.  H.  Rankin, 
John  Wind, 
J.  Ryder  and  others, 
Benjamin  Jackson, 
Button  dL  Blake, 
H.M.  Belden,     . 
Geisinger  6l  Williams, 
Jos.  and  St.  Clair  Gum, 
Isaac  Miers, 
Benjamin  Tinkham, 
N.  A.  H.  Goddin, 
T.  A.  Gait, 
T.  L.  Pye, 
Harold  &  Kelty, 

A.  J.  Watts, 
Andrew  Murtaugh, 

G.  M.  Selden, 
R.  E.  Harte, 
J.  B.  Murray, 
J.  P.  Hayes, 
George  Hunzinger, 


Faucets  for  Bottles,  Jacob  Hiney, 

Feed  Cutteis,  .  G.  W.  Hathaway, 

Fertilizers,— Sowing  •    B.  Picquet, 
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Morton, 

Athens, 

Brooklyn, 

Bridgeport, 

Chelsea, 

Cherry  Grove, 

Reading, 

City  of 

Philadelphia, 

Genesee, 

New  Orleans, 
College  Point, 
Cavendish, 
Rochester, 
Williamsville, 
Fitchburg, 
City  of 
Syracuse, 
Mans6eld, 
City  of 
Worcester, 
Morrisville, 
Waterbury, 
Lcwiston, 
Milton, 
Union  Mills, 
St.  Louis, 
City  of 
Lake  Village, 
City  of 
it 

Moultrie  co., 

Athens, 

Monmouth, 

^omelsdorf, 

Versailles, 

Thomasville, 

Clinton, 

Louisville, 

Waterford,  ' 

Farmington, 

Montville, 

Marseilles, 

Clay  Lick, 

Cameron, 

•Wilson, 

Sterling, 

City  of 

Brooklyn, 

Utica, 
City  of 

Troy, 
Marietta, 
City  of 
Hennepin, 
Brooklyn, 

Hartford, 

Tioga, 

Augusta, 


Bl. 
Ga. 

N.Y. 

Conn. 

Mass. 

Ohio, 

Penna. 

N.Y. 

Penna. 

N.Y. 

La. 
N.Y. 
Vt. 
N.Y. 

Mass. 
N.Y. 

M 

Ohio, 
N.Y. 
Mass. 
Vu 

M 

Penna. 

M 

N.Y. 
Mo. 
N.Y. 
N.H. 

N.Y. 


III. 


Penna. 
Mo. 
Ga. 
La. 
Ky. 
N.Y. 
Ohio, 
u 

III. 

Ohio, 

111. 

N.C. 

111. 

N.Y. 


Ohio, 
N.Y. 

III. 

N.Y. 


18 

4 
18 
11 

4 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 

11 

4 
11 
18 

4 

4 
11 
18 
18 
18 
II 
U 

4 
18 
18 
18 
II 
U 
18 
18 
18 
U 

4 
II 
11 

4 

4 
18 
11 
18 

4 
18 
18 
18 
11 

4 
II 
18 
11 

4 
4 

8 

4 
18 

4 
4 


Conm  18 
Penna.  4 
Ga.         11 

18 
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Ammiean  Fatenti, 


Fhre  EscapfB,  •  Claade  Sttirel, 

Fluid,— Expanding,  &&,  Elastic  John  Jameson,    • 
Foot-0craper  and  Brush,  •  Heorj  Warren, 

Gas  and  Water  Pipe,— Tapping  J.  J.  Watson, 

Burner  Regulator,    •  Wm.  Mallerd, 

Glass  Cutlers,        •  Moses  Kleeman, 
Gongs, — Striking  Mechanism  for  8.  B.  Chandler, 

Grain,— Cleaning  .  R.  C.  Mauck,       • 

Riddles,  •  Anson  Howe, 

Separators,  .  F.  W.  Robinson, 


Hame  Tugs,— Fastening  for 
Harness  Trace, 
Harpoons, — Explosive 
Harrows, 

-Rotary  • 


Harvesters, 


-Cotton 
-Rakes  for 


Harvesting  Machines, 


J.  W.  Church, 
Edmund  Maher, 
Theodore  Brigga, 
John  Allen, 
M.  L.  Bauder, 
John  Blue,  • 

Apl^erly  ft  Johnson, 
8.  A.  Lindsay,     . 
•  Adam  Pritz, 

McClintock  Young,  Jr 
J.  8.  Royce, 
-Rakes  for  L.  P.  Brady, 

S.  H.  Apple  and  others, 
D.  K.  Nixon, 
John  Ende, 
Solomon  Kepner, 
Thomas  &  Hall, 


Hats, — Shaping 

Hogs  from  Rooting. — Preventing 

Horse  Collars, 

Horses  from  Carriages, — Detach. 

Hydraulic  Engines,  : 

Insect  Shields  for  the  Head,  John  Haven, 


Lamp  Chimneys, — Securing 
Lamps, — Vapor      • 

Latho  Dog, — Automatic 
Lock,— Combination 
— -,— Knob 

Loco.  Engines, — Exhaust  Pipes 
"Superheat.  8t*m 


Looms, 


•,— Supply.  Water 


Mangle, 

Mattress, — Life-preserving 
Medicated  Lotions, 
Millstones, — Dressing 
Mouldings, — Enameling    • 
Mowing  Machines, 
Musical  Instruments, 

Oiling  Spindles,     • 

Paddle  Wheel,— Feathering 
Padlock, 

Paper, — Folding  • 

■  Folding  Machines, 

Parchment, — Vegetable     . 
Peach  Parer  and  Cutter, 
Pendulum, — Compensating 
Pegging  Machines, 
Pens, — Fountain 


J.  J.  Marcy, 
J.  8.  Gray, 

F.  W.  Willard, 

A.  E.  Wenzel,    . 
J.  H.  Morse, 
John  Adt,  • 

G.  W.  Lathrop, 
James  Martin,     • 
Merritt  6l  Keroplen, 
Andrew  Parkinson, 

Wm.  D.  Grimshaw, 
Louis  Bauhoefer, 
J.  G.  Popp, 

B.  D.  Tripp, 
Gabriel  Boos, 
J.G.Dunham,     • 
£.  D.  Bootman, 

E.  N.  Steere, 

Byron  Densmore, 
John  North, 
J.  8.  Gallaher,  Jr., 
Cyrus  Chambers,  Jr. 
Xavier  Karcheski, 
H.  St.  J.  Hilsman, 
George  Buchanan, 
Parker  Wells,     . 
Ebenezer  Mathers, 
S.  A.  Skinner,     • 
G.  W.  Woolley, 


City  of 

Gateshead, 

Hoboken, 

Buffalo, 

Bridgeport, 

Columbus, 

Chelsea, 

Harrisonburg, 

Atallissa, 

Richmond, 

Cold  Water, 

City  of 

Philadelphia, 

Union, 

Cleveland, 

Covert, 

Memphis, 

Unionville, 

Dayton, 

Frederick, 

Cuylerville, 

Mount  Joy, 

City  of 

Sandyville, 

Buffalo, 

N.  Coventry, 

Beverly^ 

Boston, 

Meriden, 
gity  of 


Peoria, . 

Waterbury, 

Weedsport, 

Toronto, 

Woodstock, 

Norwich, 

City  of 

Philadelphia, 

Vienna^ 

Moravja, 

City  of 

Haritan, 

Janesville, 


N.Y.  18 
EngPd,  18 
N.J.        4 


N.Y.     II 

Conn.     18 

Ohio, 

Mass. 

Va. 

Iowa, 

Ind. 


18 

4 
18 

4 
18 


Mich.  18 
N.Y.  4 
Penna.  11 
N.  Y.  18 
Ohio, 
N.Y. 
Tcnn.  1 1 
Md.  II 
Ohio, 
Md. 
N.Y. 
Penna.  18 
NY.  4 
Ohio,  18 
N.  Y.  18 
Penna.  18 
Va.  4 


4 
13 


4 
IS 
18 


Mass. 

Conn. 
N.  Y. 


III. 

Conn. 

N.Y. 

Can. 

111. 

Conn. 


4 
18 
II 
IS 

4 
11 
18 

4 

4 

18 


N.Y.  4 

Penna.  4 

Austria,  4 

N.  Y.  18 

••  18 

N.  J.  18 

Wis.  18 


Providence,        R.  I. 


Brockport, 

Middletown, 

Washington, 

Philadelphia, 

City  of 

Madison, 

Hickory, 

Middleton, 

Fairmount, 

,W.  Berkshire, 

Philadelphia, 


N.Y. 

Conn. 

D.  C. 

Penna. 

N.Y. 

Ga. 

Penna. 

Mass. 

Va. 

Vi. 

Penna. 


IS 

4 
18 

4 
18 
18 

4 

4 
18 

4 
18 

4 
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Phoiogrtphic  Camerat, 
Planers, — Parts  in  Rotary 
Planing  Machinec, — Wood 
Plough  CleviMSy 
Plovgha, 


-,— Gang 
-, — Steam 


Pressure  Gauge,     • 
Pumps,  • 

Quartz  Rock,  &c., — Breaking 
, — Mills  for  Crushing 

Railroad  Car  Frames, 

Cars,— City 

-Warming 


Simon  Wing, 
A*  J.  Kramer, 
H.  D.  Stover,      . 
J.  8.  Hall, 
H.  H.  Baker.      • 
Everett  Bass, 
J.  G.  Robinson, 
Oliver  Sparks,     , 
Smith  wick  Whitley, 
Jacob  Hapge, 
Wm.  H.  H.  Meillcn, 
John  Reynolds,   • 
C.  M.  Daboll, 
J.  B.  Johnson,     • 

8.  F.  Hodge, 


-  Cross  Ties, 

•  Switches, 

, — Turn-outs  for  Street 


Railway  Signals, 

Rakes  for  Reaping  Machines, 

Revolvers, 


Roofing. — Cement  for 

Rotary  Engine, 

Rovings, — Winding  Woolen. 

8aw  Gauge,— Circular 
Sftwing  Machines, — Cross-cut 


Saws, — Handles  to 
Scales,— Platform  . 
Seeding  Machines, 


Seed  Planters, — Cotton 

Sewing  Machines, 

NeediQS, 

Shirred  Goods, — Making 
Shirt  Bosom  Expanders,   . 

Studs, 

Shoe  Tacks, 
Shutte^  Operator,  . 
Skirts, — Clasp  for  Hooped 
, — Skeleton    , 

. , — Spiral  Hoop         • 

8mut  Machines,     . 

Spinning  Frames, — Cylinders  for 

Steam  Boiler, 


Stove  Covers,  • 

■  Pipes, 

Stoves, — Gas  • 

Straw, — Cutting 
6ugar,^-Tank8  for  Ciystallixing 


T.  L.  Nickels, 

Grice  &  Long,    . 

J.  J.  Watson  and  others, 

R.  C.  Bailey,       . 

Horace  T upper, 

P.  F.  Milligan, 
J.  R.  Byler, 
Smith  &  Wesson, 
Eben  F.  Starr,  ^. 
J.  F.  Hammond, 
J.  J.  Slocum,       • 
J.  A.  Chapman, 

Lysander  Wright, 
S.  A.  Worthen, 
D.  B.  Bartholomew, 
£.  C.  Atkins, 
Jedediah  Holcomb, 

D.  andW.  W.Beal, 
Henry  Bell, 
Horace  Crofoot, 
Nay  lor  &  Ward, 
J.  V.  H.  Secor, 
R.  C.  Mash, 
C.  A.  Rose, 
J.  W.  Hardic,      . 
Henry  Essex, 
Richard  Solis,     • 
U.  J.  Shaw, 

C.  E.  Haskins,    . 
J.  H.  Knight, 
John  Solan,         • 
G.  P.  Evans, 

E.  G.  Atwood,     . 

D.  G.  Hollin, 
Robert  Thompson, 
Robert  Plows, 

B.  F.  Campbell, 
Samuel  SoUiday, 
John  Russell, 
Levi  Bissell, 
J.  L.  Mahan, 
Warren  Gale, 

C.  E.  Bertrandy  • 


WatervtUe, 

Marion, 

City  of 

Manchester, 

New  Market, 

Pachitta, 

Biddeford, 

Shelbina, 

Tallahassee, 

Shiloh, 

Littleton, 

City  of 

New  London, 

Boston, 

Detroit, 


Me. 

Iowa, 

N.Y. 

Penna. 

N.J. 

Ga. 

Me. 

Mo. 

Fla. 

III. 

N.  H. 

N.Y. 

Conn. 

Mass. 

Mich. 


Alexandria, 
City  of 
Buffalo, 
Greensboro, 
Buffalo, 

Baltimore, 
Salibbury  t*p, 
Springfield, 
City  of 
Lynn, 
City  of 
Pequetanuck, 

Newark, 

Morris  ville, 

Lancaster, 

Indianapolis, 

Brandon, 

Lester, 

Clinton, 

Tawboro, 

Niles  towns'p. 

City  of 

Somerville, 

Columbia, 

City  of 

Haverstraw, 

N.  Brunswick, 

Marlborough, 

Providence, 

Newbury  port, 

Fredericksburg, 

Maiden, 

Derby, 

City  of 

E.  Davenport, 

Smithfield, 

Roxbury, 

Sumneytown, 

Troy, 

North  Bergen, 

Philadelphia, 

Chicopee  Falls, 

City  of 


Va. 
N.Y. 

t< 

N.  C. 

N.Y. 

(i 

Md. 

Penna. 

Mass. 

N.Y. 

Mass. 

N.Y. 

Conn. 

N.J. 

Vt. 

Penna. 

Ind. 

Vt. 

Iowa, 

III. 

N.  C. 

Ind. 

N.Y. 

Tenn. 

Ala. 

N.Y. 


N.J. 

Mass. 

R.  L 

Mass. 

Va. 

Mass. 

Conn. 

N.Y. 

Iowa, 

R.L 

Mass. 

Penna.  18 

N.  Y.      18 

Penna.  18 
Mass.  18 
N.  Y.     18 


4 
11 
18 

4 
11 

4 

4 
II 

4 
18 
11 
18 

4 

4 

4 
4 

4 
18 
18 

4 

4 
18 
18 

4 
18 

4 
18 
18 
18 

18 
11 
11 
18 
18 
11 
11 
11 

4 
11 
18 

4 

4 
18 
11 

4 
18 
18. 
18 
11 
18 

4 
18 
18 
18 
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Sugar-cane  Leaf  Stripper, 

P,  P.  Mills, 

Washington, 

Ohio, 

16 

Swifts,                    • 

Newton  Benedict, 

Aurolius, 

N.y. 

11 

Temples, 

J.  C.Tilton, 

Sanbornton  Br 

.N.H. 

n 

Tenoning  Tool,     . 

Oswald  Schevenell, 

Marion, 

Ala. 

u 

Thread.^Dresving 

Conant  &  Ives, 

Willimantic, 

Conn. 

4 

0.  and  G.  Hall,  . 

Willington, 

»■ 

4 

Time  Registers,                  • 

Robert  Schone, 

City  of 

N.Y. 

4 

Tin  Cans.— Wiring 

Thomas  Evans,  . 

Walkins, 

u 

4 

Tobacco  Cutters, 

W.  H.  Pease. 

Dayton. 

Ohio, 

18 

Tuyere, 

C.  H.  Edwards,  • 

Vergennes, 

Vt. 

4 

Valve  Gear  for  Steam  fSngines, 

J.  R.  Jacob, 

Elizabeth  town 

.  Ky. 

18 

VaWcs.                    . 

John  and  C.  B.  Hardick, 

Brooklyn, 

T^.Y. 

4 

L;  W.  Langdon, 

Northampton, 

Mass. 

4 

■             of  Boilers,— Safely 

Charles  Graham, 

Scranton, 

Penna. 

18 

Norristown, 

Penna. 

18 

.-Slide       . 

Thomas  Mahoney, 

Knoxville. 

Tenn. 

4 

Ventilating  Buildings,— Means 

S.  M.  Stone, 

New  Haven, 

Conn. 

18 

Wagons,— Hoad    • 

J.  W.  Lawrence, 

City  of 

N.Y. 

11 

Washing  Machine, 

D.  P.  Shope, 

Milesburg, 

Penna. 

18 

P.  D.  Van  Hoesen, 

City  of 

N.Y. 

11 

Watch  Ribbons,— Slides  for 

A.  H.  Hews, 

Cambridgeport,  Mass. 

18 

Watches,— Regulating 

A.  L.  Dennison, 

Waltham, 

•• 

11 

Water  Drawers,                 ; 

A.  A.  Hotchkiss, 

Monroe  City, 

Mo. 

11 

Taylor  &  Larned, 

Cleveland, 

Ohio, 

11 

J.  F.  Keller, 

Greencastie, 

Penna. 

11 

i?i«M^«:..^ 

Lather  Wentworlh, 

Burlington, 

Iowa, 

4 

J.  U.  Hquires, 

Cold  Spring, 

N.Y. 

11 

Wheels,     . 

Jud  Crissey, 

Chatiield, 

Minn. 

18 

E.  F.  M.  Fletcher,      . 

Georgia  Plains,  Vt. 

18 

Nelson  Johnson, 
F.  W.  Kroeber, 

Jasper, 
Forbestown, 

N.Y. 
Cal. 

18 
18 

Wrench,                            • 

Ezra  Ripley, 

Troy, 

N.Y. 

18 

• 

ADDITIONAL  IMPB0VXXKNT8. 

Coupling  for  Thills  to  Axles, 

James  Saddler,           • 

Egremont, 

Maw. 

18 

Fabrics  Incorrodible,— Render'g 

T.  G.  Chase,       . 

Philadelphia, 

Penna. 

11 

Insects,— Prevent.  Depredations 

F.  G.  Johnson, 

Brooklyn, 

N.Y. 

18 

KefrigeratOTf, 

Wm.  Sims, 

City  of  ' 

M 

4 

Washing  Machine,            • 

Asbary  Wilkinson,    . 

Shelbyville, 

Ind. 

4 

U-IB8UX8. 

Bedsteads,— Folding    (2  pat*sj 

J.  B.  Wickersham, 

Brooklyn, 

N.Y. 

18 

Copying  Apparatus, — Portable 

Wm.  VanAnden,       • 

Poughkeepsie, 

4( 

18 

Corn  Shellers, 

J.' J.  Johnston,     • 

Allegheny  City,  Penna. 

11 

Harvesters, — Raking  Attachment  W.  H.  Seymour  Mothers,   Brockport, 

N.Y. 

18 

Hat  Bodies,                    (2  pat's) 

H.  A.  Burr, 

City  of 

(( 

4 

Irregular  Forms, — Cutting 

R.  J.  Mearcher, 

•» 

€t 

18 

Paper  Pulp,— Grinding 

J.  Jordan.  Jr.,  and  others, 

Hartford, 

Conn. 

4 

Preserve  Cans, 

Carlton  Newman,       • 

Birmingham, 

Penna. 

18 

Projectiles, 

C.  T.  James, 

Providence, 

R.  L 

11 

Provisions,— Curing 

D.  E.  Somes, 

'  Biddeford, 

Me. 

11 

Rubber.—Hard      . 

T.  J.  Mayall,       . 

Roxbury, 

Mass. 

11 

Seed  Planters,               (5  pat's) 

G.  W.  Brown, 

Galesburg. 

111. 

11 

Steering  Apparatuses, 

Jesse  Reed, 

Marsh  field. 

Mass. 

4 

Threshing  Machines, 

Spencer  Moore, 

Central  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

18 

DS8IGK8. 

• 

Carpet  (7  cases),  . 

E.  J.  Ney, 

Lowell, 

Mass. 

18 

Floor  Cloths, 

U  T.  Meyer, 

Boston, 

«« 

4 
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Iron  8buUerf,         • 
Btove, 

Stoves, 

— — , — Cooking 

StOTo  Plates, 


E.  H.  Brown,      • 

City  of 

N.Y. 

18 

Zebulon  Hunt,            • 

Hudson, 

M 

4 

Smith  dc  Brown, 

Philadelphia, 

Penna« 

18 

Isaac  DeZouche, 

St.  Louis, 

Mo. 

4 

Jacob  Stefie, 

Philadelphia, 

Penna. 

18 

C.  J.  Woolson, 

Cleveland, 

Ohio, 

4 

Vedder  &l  Ripley, 

Troy, 

N.Y. 

18 

Yedder  &  Sanderson, 

M 

«< 

18 

C.  J.  Woolson,  . 

Cleveland, 

Ohio, 

4 

.NKTiIN  INSTITUTE. 

Proceedings  of  the  Stated  Monthly  Meeting^  Fehruary  21, 1861, 

John  G.  Gresson,  President,  in  the  chair. 

John  Agnew,  Vice  PresideDt. 

Isaac  B.  Garrignes,  Recording  Secretary. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Board  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  Mon- 
treal, Canada,  transmitting  a  catalogue  of  their  Exhibition  held  last 
Autumn,  and  a  Bronze  Medal  struck  on  the  opening  of  the  Victoria 
Bridge  by  H.  R.  H.  Prince  of  Wales,  Montreal,  1860. 

Donations  to  the  Library  were  received  from  the  Royal  Society, 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  the  Statistical  Society,  and  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts,  London ;  la  Soci6te  Industrielle  de  Mulhouse,  France ; 
the  Oesterreischischen  Gewerbe-Veriens,  the  Oesterreischischen  In- 
genieurs-Veriens,  Vienna,  Austria ;  the  Board  of  Arts  and  Manufac- 
tures and  Capt.  L.  A.  Huguet-Latour,  Montreal,  Ganada ;  the  Board 
of  Trade,  Detroit,  Michigan ;  the  Ohio  Mechanics  Institute,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio;  E.  S.  Philbrich,  Esq.,  Boston,  Mass.;  the  American  In- 
stitute, City  of  New  York ;  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Washington 
City,  D.  C;  W.  R.  DeWitt,  State  Librarian,  H.  G.  Leisenring,  Esq., 
and  John  Heisely,  Esq.,  Harrisburgh,  Penna;  Wm.  Linn  Brown,  Esq., 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind,  the  American  Philosophi- 
cal Society,  the  North  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  the  Mine  Hill  and 
Schuylkill  Haven  Railroad  Co.,  Prof.  John  C.  Cresson,  and  George 
M.  Conarroe,  Esq.,  Philadelphia. 

The  Periodicals  received  in  exchange  for  the  Journal  of  the  Insti. 
tute,  were  laid  on  the  table. 

The  Treasurer's  statement  of  the  receipts  and  payments  for  the 
month  of  January  was  read. 

The  Board  of  Managers  and  Standing  Committees  reported  their 
minutes. 

Candidates  for  membership  in  the  Institute  (4)  were  proposed,  and 
tbe  candidates  proposed  at  the  last  meeting  (5)  duly  elected. 

The  Board  of  Managers  reported  that  they  had  organized  for  the 
present  year  by  electing  Mr.  James  H.  Bryson,  Chairman,  and  Messrs. 
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Isaac  S..  Williams  and  John  M.  Gries,  Carators,  and  have  appointed 
the  following  Standing  Committees : 

Managers  Sinking  Fund 
and  Finance. 
Frederick  Fraiey, 
8aniuel  V.  Merrick, 
Evans  Rogers, 
John  F.  Frazer, 
George  Erety. 

The  Standing  Committees  for  the  ensuing  year  were  appointed  by 
the  President,  and  approved  as  follows  : 

On  the  Library,  On  Cabinet  of  ModeU.         On  Cabinet  of  Minerals. 


On  Pubiieaiions* 

John  C  C  reason, 
B.  H.  Bartol, 
J.  Vaughan  Merrick, 
Fairman  Rogers, 
'Washington  Jones. 


On  Instruction* 

John  F.  Fraxer. 
Frederick  Fraley, 
Isaac  B.  Gnrriguea, 
Alan  Wood, 
George  Erety. 


John  Allen, 
Henry  Ames, 
James  H.  Cresson, 
George  M.  Conarroe, 
George  Erety, 
John  Ferguson, 
Raper  Hoskins, 
James  T.  Lukens, 
Samuel  Middleton, 
John  S.  Sleep. 

On  Cab,  of  Arts  ^  Manuf. 

Daniel  Allen, 
James  0.  Booth, 
Thomas  Bickerton, 
Henry  Bower, 
John  H.  Burgin, 
Robert  C.  Cornelius, 
Charles  G.  Crane, 
David  M.  Uogan, 
Henry  J.  Taylor, 
Henry  P.  Taylor. 


James  Agncw, 
Joseph  Alexander, 
William  B.  Bement, 
James  Fraiser, 
George  W.  Hubbard, 
Henry  W.  Hook, 
John  L.  Perkins, 
Coleman  Sellers, 
John  A.  Scot, 
Henry  J.  White. 

On  Exhibitions. 

John  E.  Addicks, 
John  Agnew, 
James  H.  Bryson, 
James  H.  Cresson, 
William  A.  Drown, 
John  M.  Gries, 
Edwin  Greble, 
William  Harris, 
Thomas  S.  Stewart, 
Isaac  S.  Williams. 

On  Meteorology. 


Isaac  H.  Conrad, 
Wm.  T.  W.  Dickeson, 
John  F.  Frazer, 
Emile  Geyelin, 
Isaac  B.  Garrigiies, 
John  h.  LeConte, 
B.  Howard  Rand, 
Robert  E.  Rogers, 
Percival  Roberts, 
John  C.  Trau twine. 

On  Meetings. 

William  B.  Atkinson, 
Robert  Briggs, 
William  H.  Brown, 
Charles  S.  Close, 
James  Dougherty, 
Thomas  M.  Drysdale, 
Henry  Howson, 
Washington  Jones, 
B.  Howard  Rand, 
John  E.  Wootten. 


Chas.  M.  Cresson, 
George  K.  Crozer, 
William  A.  Drown,  Jr., 
John  P.  Frazer. 
J  as.  A.  Kir kpa  trick. 


J.  Aitken  Meigs, 
Benjamin  V.  Marsh, 
Fairman  Rogers, 
James  S.  Whitney, 
Thomas  J.  WeygandU 


Some  cakes  of  Bentrinck's  "kindling"  were  laid  upon  the  table. 
They  are  composed  of  pine  saw-dust  and  resin  pressed  in  moulds  whilst 
in  a  warm  semi-fluid  mass,  and  then  permitted  to  harden.  One  cake, 
of  about  two  inches  square  by  one  inch  thick,  is  said  to  be  sufficient 
to  start  a  fire  of  wood. 

Specimens  of  scale  one  and  one-quarter  inches  thick,  taken  from  the 
boiler  of  a  steamer  plying  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  were 
shown  as  remarkable  for  thickness. 

Mr.  Samuel  SoUiday,  of  Samneytown,  Penna.,  sent  a  model  of  his 
safety  casing  for  marine  boilers.  It  is  to  be  formed  of  very  strong 
materials,  and  completely  surrounds  the  boiler  except  at  the  top, 
which  is  closed  by  a  light  lid  to  exclude  rain.  Shoula  an  explosion 
take  place,  it  is  intended  to  be  compelled  to  expend  itself  in  an  upward 
direction  and  prevent  damage  to  the  people  or  hull  of  the  vessel. 
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Messrs.  W.  Wrightson  and  J.  J.  Thibault  submitted  to  the  meeting 
for  examination  a  number  of  specimens  of  ores  and  minerals,  when 
Mr.  Wrightson  made  the  following  remarks : 

The  subject  of  the  Silver  Mines  of  Arizona  was  briefly  presented 
to  the  meeting.  Arizona  extends  from  the  Colorado  river  to  the  west- 
ern boundary  of  Texas,  and  from  the  boundary  of  Mexico  to  the  34th 
parallel  of  north  latitude.  The  portion  between  the  Mexican  boundary 
line  and  the  Gila  river  is  better  known  as  the  Gadsden  purchase,  and 
is  the  seat  of  all  the  improvements  thus  far  made  in  Arizona.  In  an 
agricultural  point  of  view  this  territory  is  comparatively  of  little  value. 
Its  arable  land  is  confined  to  the  narrow  valleys  of  the  streams  where 
the  banks  are  sufficiently  level  to  admit  of  artificial  irrigation  by  means 
of  acequias  or  ditches.  The  most  extensive  and  fertile  of  these  valleys 
is  that  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town  of  Mesilla, 
and  is  generally  known  as  the  Mesilla  valley.  It  is  about  20  miles  in 
length  and  10  in  width.  Its  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile  and  produces  fine 
crops  of  corn  and  wheat.  The  waters  of  the  river  are  taken  in  a  large 
scequia  at  the  northern  extremity  of  this  valley,  and  carried  around  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  and  thence  distributed  in  smaller  acequias  over 
the  whole  plain. 

Viewed  from  the  mountains  on  the  west,  this  valley  presents  a  beau- 
tiful appearance.  Its  level  plain  covered  with  rich  vegetation,  its  ace- 
quias spread  over  its  surface  like  a  silver  net,  the  Rio  Grande  flowing  in 
silent  majesty  in  the  distance,  towns  of  Mesilla  and  Las  Gruces,  and  the 
houses  of  the  farmers  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  scene,  while  the 
whole  landscape  is  shut  in  by  the  majestic  range  of  the  Organ  moun- 
tains rising  in  almost  perpendicular  cliSs  to  the  east.  Next  in  impor- 
tance to  this  are  the  valleys  of  the  Sonoita  and  Santa  Cruz,  which 
include  the  settlements  near  Fort  Buchanan  and  the  towns  of  Tubac 
and  Tucson.  In  addition  to  these  are  the  valleys  of  the  Mimbres, 
the  San  Pedro,  and  the  Gila  rivers ;  all  of  which  contain  some  arable 
land.  To  the  north  of  the  Gila  are  said  to  be  many  fertile  valleys 
now  cultivated  by  the  Indians.  The  whole  surface  of  Arizona  is  well 
grassed,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  will  at  some  time  be  a  grazing  country. 

Arizona  derives  its  principal  importance  from  its  being  a  mineral  re- 
gion, and  from  the  fact  that  the  passes  over  the  Rocky  Mountains  are 
lower  here  and  more  favorable  to  the  construction  of  a  railroad  across 
the  continent  than  on  any  other  route.  There  seems  to  be  a  grand 
depression  across  the  whole  continent  on  the  line  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co and  the  Gulf  of  California  at  the  south,  and  the  line  of  the  great 
lakes  at  the  north.  This  southern  route  through  Arizona  is  the  route 
of  the  32d  parallel,  and  affords  both  the  shortest  line  and  lowest  passes 
and  most  favorable  climate  for  the  Pacific  route.  The  mineral  re- 
sources of  Arizona  are  but  beginning  to  be  developed.  The  pioneers 
in  this  movement  were  a  small  exploring  party  sent  out  from  Cincin- 
nati in  the  spring  of  1856.  This  party  discovered  and  opened  the 
Heintzelman  mine,  20  miles  west  of  Tubac,  and  are  still  working  this 
mine.  It  is  a  vein  of  the  grey  sulphuret  of  silver  and  copper,  yielding 
ores  varying  in  richness  from  $  100  to  several  thousand  dollars  per 
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ton ;  the  average  being  8  200  per  ton.  Near  this  mine  are  the  Lon- 
gorenia  mine,  the  Arenilla  mine,  the  Cahuabi  mine,  and  a  group  of 
old  mines  on  the  Arivaca  Ranche,  yielding  silver,  copper,  and  lead. 
To  the  west  of  this  group  are  the  Ajo  copper  mines  yielding  ores  from 
60  to  80  per  cent,  of  copper.  To  the  east  of  the  Heintzelman  group  are 
the  Santa  Rita  mines  opened  by  the  Santa  Rita  Co.  of  Cincinnati. 
This  group  includes  the  Salero,  the  Qjero,  and  the  Bustillo  mines^ 
■which  were  worked  extensively  by  the  Spaniards  previous  to  the 
Apache  war,  and  the  Crystal,  the  Gila,  the  Encarnacion,  the  Caza- 
dor,  the  Buena  Ventura,  the  Tajito  mines,  which  have  been  opened 
by  this  company*  The  mineral  deposits  of  the  Santa  Rita  are  remark- 
able for  the  bold  and  extensive  character  of  the  veins.  The  mountain 
seems  to  have  been  tossed  by  some  internal  convulsion  which  shook 
and  disturbed  its  whole  mass,  in  some  places  filling  the  fissures  with 
a  dense  crystalline  mass  of  mineral,  and  in  others  depositing  the  me- 
tallic salts  like  soot  in  chimneys  to  the  infernal  regions.  The  Crystal 
mine  is  a  dense  compact  vein  of  sulphuret  of  lead  in  steel  grain  crys- 
tals 20  inches  in  thickness,  yielding  60  per  cent,  of  lead,  and  having  a 
small  ley  of  silver.  This  vein  outcrops  on  the  surface  nearly  a  mile 
in  length.  The  Gila,  Buena  Ventura,  and  the  Tajito  mines  are  veins 
of  the  grey  sulpuret  of  silver  and  copper,  with  threads  of  galena  in 
large  crystals.  They  are  6J  feet  and  8  feet  in  width,  and  at  the  lower 
workings  begin  to  yield  native  silver.  Next,  east  from  the  group  of  the 
Santa  Rita,  are  the  mines  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  including  the 
Patagonia,  the  Empire,  the  San  Antonio,  the  Trench,  and  others,  yield- 
ing lead  and  silver.  Eastward  from  these,  at  a  distance  not  exceeding  30 
miles,  is  another  group  of  mines,  yielding  silver,  copper,  and  lead,  whicli 
is  said  to  have  given  importance  to  the  old  Ranche  of  Babacomeri  many 
years  ago.  They  are  not  now  worked.  Passing  eastward  over  an  in- 
terval of  200  miles,  in  which  veins  of  silver  and  copper  ores  and  gold- 
bearing  quartz  are  known  to  exist  but  are  not  yet  taken  up,  are  the 
Mimbres  mine,  including  the  Santa  Rita  del  Cobre,  the  Hanover  copper 
mines,  the  San  Jose  gold  mines,  the  gold  placers  of  the  Mimbres,  and 
several  veins  of  silver  and  lead.  The  copper  mines  yield  ores  varying 
from  50  per  cent,  to  native  copper  in  great  abundance.  The  copper  of 
these  mines  is  transported  in  wagons  1200  miles  to  the  coast  oitthe  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  thence  by  vessel  to  New  York,  at  a  profit  on  even  this 
expensive  transportation.  The  gold  minea  were  worked  originally  hj 
the  Spaniards,  but  were  abandoned  at  the  time  of  the  Apache  war  for 
want  of  better  protection  than  was  then  afibrded.  They  compare  fa- 
vorably with  the  best  paying  mines  of  California.  Farther  to  the 
east,  in  the  Organ  mountains  which  line  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
is  the  Stevenson  mine,  so  called  from  Mr.  Stevenson,  of  El  Paso,  who 
first  opened  this  mine.  It  is  a  large  bold  vein  of  argentiferous  galena, 
and  is  now  worked  by  a  company  organized  under  the  general  laws  of 
New  York.  In  the  same  locality  are  the  Santa  Clara,  the  Santa 
Isabella,  and  other  mines  not  now  worked,  but  which  are  capable  of 
yielding  large  masses  of  ore. 

To  the  north  of  this  chain  of  mines  which  have  been  here  pointed 
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out,  and  wbich  stretch  for  a  space  of  400  miles  along  the  parallel  of 
82*^  north  latitude,  in  the  valley  of  the  Gila  river  and  near  the  meridian 
of  111°  west  longitude,  is  the  Maricopa  copper  mfne  discovered  by  Col. 
A.  B.  Gray.  It  is  a  wide  vein  of  the  grey  sulphuret  of  copper^  and 
promises  to  be  a  mine  of  great  importance ;  while  all  along  the  valley 
of  the  Gila  are  said  to  be  deposits  of  gold-bearing  quartz. 

The  specimens  of  ore  exhibited  to  the  Society  were  mainly  from  the 
Santa  Bita  and  the  Mimbres  mines.  They  consisted  of  steel  grained 
galena  from  the  Crystal  mine,  Fahl  ores  from  the  Gila,  the  Buena 
V  entura,  the  Tajito  mines ;  sulphuret  of  silver  and  copper  from  the 
Heintzelman  mine;  galena  from  the  Bustillo  mine;  sulphuret  and 
carbonate  of  copper  and  native  copper  from  the  Mimbres  mines,  and 
native  gold  and  gold-bearing  rock  and  dirt  from  the  San  Jose  mine. 

The  attention  of  the  Society  was  called  to  the  commercial  wants  of 
Arizona,  and  the  feasibility  of  a  railroad  route  from  Guamas  or  Fort 
Lobos,  on  the  Gulf  of  California,  to  Tubac,  and  thence  by  the  route  of 
the  32d  parallel  to  the  Eio  Grande.  The  distance  of  Lobos  to  Tubac 
IB  160  miles,  over  a  route  that  is  moderately  level,  presenting  easy 
gradients  and  curves.  The  business  to  be  done  by  such  a  road  would 
be  the  transportation  of  ores  and  metals  to  the  coast  and  return  freight 
of  provisions  and  merchandise  to  the  mines. 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  mostly  gently  rolling  swells,  the  moun- 
tains rising  abruptly  and  precipitously  in  small  detached  ranges  rather 
than  in  continuous  chains,  thus  affording  an  opportunity  of  winding 
around  their  bases.  The  prevailing  rock  is  trap,  and  the  soil  hard 
gravel.  In  the  absence  of  a  railroad,  it  was  thought  wagons  propelled 
by  steam  could  be  successfully  adopted,  the  roads  possessing  all  the 
requisites  of  hard  surface,  gentle  ascents,  and  long  stretches  of  straight 
lines. 


METEOROLOGY. 


For  the  JotiniAl  of  the  Franklin  Instltnte. 

27ie  Meteorology  of  Philadelphia.  By  James  A.  Kirkpatrick,  A.M. 

January. — It  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  table,  that  during 
the  month  of  January  of  this  year,  the. wind  was  more  northerly  than 
usual ;  the  temperature  and  the  force  of  vapor  were  lower,  while  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  the  relative  humidity,  the  amount  of  rain, 
and  the  number  of  rainy  days  were  greater  than  usual. 

The  warmest  day  of  the  month  was  the  7th,  of  which  the  mean  tem- 
perature was  41'7°,  but  the  highest  temperature  (49J°)  was  reached 
on  the  19th.  The  coldest  day  was  the  13th,  when  the  temperature 
fell  to  1^,  the  mean  for  the  day  being  7*8^.  It  is  said  that  in  the 
•western  part  of  the  city,  about  five  miles  west  of  the  Schuylkill,  the 
mercury  fell  to  6  degrees  below  zero  on  the  morning  of  the  13th.  The 
range  for  the  month  was  48J^. 

The  temperature  was  below  the  freezing  point  on  28  days  of  the 
month,  though  it  rose  above  that  point  in  the  afternoon  of  every  day 
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except  six,  namely,  from  the  11th  to  the  14th  inclusive,  and  on  the 
23d  and  81st. 

The  changes  of  temperature  were  less  than  usual  for  January,  the 
mean  daily  range  being  less  than  six  degrees,  the  average  for  ten  years 
being  a  little  more  than  six  and  three-quarters.  The  daily  oscillation 
of  temperature  was  three  degrees  less  than  in  January,  1860,  though 
it  was  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  degree  less  than  the  average  for  the 
month  for  ten  years. 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  was  greatest  (30'526  inches)  on  the 
morning  of  the  23d,  and  least  (29*460)  on  the  afternoon  of  the  16th; 
range  for  the  month,  1*066  inches.  The  mean  daily  range,  or  average 
of  changes  in  pressure,  was  considerably — that  is,  two-hundredths  of 
an  inch — more  than  usual,  and  eight*  hundredths  of  an  inch  more  thaa 
in  the  same  month  of  last  year. 

Snow  fell  on  eight  days  of  the  month,  to  the  aggregate  depth  of 
about  twelve  inches.  Between  9  and  10  A.  M.  of  the  24th,  the  flakes 
of  snow  falling  were  very  large,  many  of  them  being  two  inches  in 
diameter,  and  so  close  to  each  other  that  for  some  time  it  was  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  objects  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  yards. 

There  were  nine  days  on  which  the  sky  was  entirely  covered  with 
clouds,  and  four  days  clear  or  free  from  clouds  at  the  hours  of  obser- 
vation. 

A  Comparison  of  some  of  the  Meteorohgieal  Phenomena  ofJkyvARY,  1861,  urtM  ihm 
of  January,  1860,  and  of  the  same  month  for  ten  years,  at  Philadelphia, 


Jan.,  1861. 

Jan.,  1860. 

Jan.,  10  yean. 

Thermometer.— Highest, 

49-60 

58-0<> 

620®, 

"               Lowest, 

10 

3.5 

—6*5 

"                Daily  oecillation, 

11-61 

14*80 

11-83 

"                Mean  daily  range, 

6-98 

6-50 

6*78 

Means  at  7  A.  M., 

27-67 

28-89 

27-29 

"                      "         2  P.  M., 

34-34 

38-37 

36*09 

9  P.  M., 

30-90 

32*97 

30-81 

«•                      "  for  the  month, 

30-97 

33-41 

31*06 

Barometer.— Highest,           • 

80-526  in. 

30-399  in. 

30-704  in. 

•«           Lowest, 

29-460 

29-593 

28*941 

''           Mean  daily  range,     . 

•229 

•159 

•208 

«     •      Means  at  7  A.  M., 

29-991 

29-970 

29-979 

"                  "       2  P.  M.,    . 

299A3 

29-915 

29  941 

«                   "       9  P.  M., 

29-968 

29-9.38 

29965 

«<                   «  for  the  month. 

29-971 

29-941 

29*962 

Force  of  Vapor.— Means  at  7  A.  M., 

•128  in. 

•136  in. 

•133  in.; 

"        2  P.  M., 

•144 

•144 

•153 

"            "                "        9  P.  M., 

•145 

-143 

•146 

Relative  Humidity.— Means  at  7  A.  M., 

80  per  ct. 

80  per  ct. 

SOperct 

2  P.M., 

72 

61 

69 

"              «*                «*            9  P.  M., 

81 

73 

77 

Kain  and  melted  snow,       • 

4020  in. 

3*351  in. 

3*101  in. 

No.  of  days  on  which  rain  or  snow  fell 

13 

6 

10 

PrcTsiling  winds,               •        • 

!f.52<»12'w375 

ii.89<>9' w402 

H.63«57'ifS43 
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LITTLE,  BROWK  &  CO.,  \         L   .^  ?  I 

110  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON, 

HATB  JVax  |»UBLiaH|l> 

Contribution*  to  tho  Kotnral  History 
UNITED    STATES    OF   AMERICA. 

Vol.  III.    4to.    26  PUtM.    $1S  00. 


This  volume  is  divided  into  three  parts :  Part  I.  Acalephs  in  General ;  Part  11.  Cte« 
nophorcB ;  Part  III.  Biscophorce.  It  contains  a  history  of  oar  knowledge  of  these  a*i- 
mala,  from  the  earfieat  period  to  the  present  time ;  their  claasification  by  different  nata* 
Mdbts;  ffkb  a  fall  aticonat  of  their  straetiira  and  mode  of  development,  horn  the  efg, 
tiuoQf  h  all  their  aetamorphosea,  to  their  full  growth  i  with  remarks  upon  their  hd>itb 
and  appearance  along  our  coast.  It  ia  very  fully  illustrated  by  twenty-six  beavtiftolly 
executed  plates,  each  of  which  is  crowded  with  figures. 

In  this  volume,  the  views  of  Darwin  on  the  Origin  of  Bpeeiaa  are  also  ooniidered. 

The  Joumal  of  the  Franklin  Inotitate    ^ 

IS  PUJILISUmp  ON  THB  FIRST  OW  BAOH  MOVTH^ 

At  Fire  DoDaii  per  amittw  tot  ode  copy.  Eight  Ddllan  finr  two  eopieii,  and  Ten  DoBara 

for  three  copies— 
PajaMa  am  tff  aoaaplatlom  or  iik9  Sfxtli  If wiialbar* 

Th»  Jawariwfllbe  Mt««r»d  free  of  Peatage  wtaiihe  tubaeriptioA  is  paid  is  advan^,  (tea 
I  aaA  lamittanoas  on  last  page  of  lia  oaif%r«) 


C^mmumMtUtu  and  liturs  an  huinsis  must  is  iimtud  to  tmb  AotvaBt  or  tbb 
FaaacBuir  laanmiB,  Pgira-pttTML^^^^Jto  psM^r^  f^* 


Tld  Xouniaroiii  also  be  obtahiedfVoili  thefoUawing: 

CHARLES  &  FRANCIS  A  CO^  CUy  of  New  York. 
JOHN  WILEY,  •*  « 

W.  C.  LITTLE  4-  CO,  Albany,  Neta  York. 
CROSBY,  NICHOLS  4-  CO^  Bosion,  MauaekuutU. 
LITTLE,  BROWN 4^  CO^  **  «* 

HENRY  WHIPPLE^  SON,  Salem, 
F.  TAYLOR,  Whihington,  DUtriei  of  Columbia. 

PoKs.— HECf  Olt  BOltoANCPE  db  SON,  11  Qnai  VolUira, )  «r.  .u    •     , 

Jmidam^'EVlBit  A  KAGEY,  61  King  William  Street.        }  ^^"^  •"^  authonxed 

fa    receive  anbacriptiona,  and  to  make  exchanges  for  periodicals  devotiMl  to  the  Aru  and 
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TO  SffAMSHIP  owners;  EtfOiNEEftS,  AKO  OTHERS. 
LONG'S  IMPBOVED  SALINOMETEB 


ron 


SALT  WATER  BOILERS. 


These  inst^umenU  poMew  many  adTanUge*  OTer 
those  hitherto  need. 

They  are  eonstanily  in  action,  and  the  density  of 
tho  Woi*r  nay  at  any  moment  be  read  off;  while  the 
engineer  cannot  be  tealded,  nor  the  hydrometer  broken^ 
as  is  so  often  the  case  with  the  ordinary  instrument. 

The  Committee  of  the  Franklin  Institnte  advise  the 
"more  general  nse  of  this  valuable  gauge,  which  ought 
not  to  be  neglected  on  any  boilers  using  salt  water,  and 
they  commend  it  to  the  notice  of  all  engaged  in  tks 
management  of  such  boilers."  By  its  use,  a  great  inr- 
ing  of  boiler  and  foe  1  is  effected.  8ee  Journal  Frank* 
tin  Institute,  February,  1S60,  page  14  U 


-     EXPLANATION. 

The  cylinder  A  is  connected  with' the  boiler  by  the 
pipe  and  stop-cock  G,  the  pipe  G  being  closed  at  iIm 
top,  and  having  openings  at  the  siie,  near  the  top,  BB, 

The  water  coming  from  the  boiler  and  passing  tbo 
stop-codt  O,  makes  Its  exit  through  the  openings  EB^ 
.  at  this  point  the  €tcam  is  liberated  Xrom  ttio  water,  uid 
escapes  through  the  openings//.  The  waler  iklis  iato 
the  cylinder  4,  passes  through  the  opening  C,  and  rises 
to  the  water  level  ssss  in  both  cylinders;  i>  is  an  ovm^ 
flow  pipe  to  carry  off  the  surplus  water,  and  to  keep  ap 
a  constant  current  to  maintain  the  water  to  be  tested 
at  the  required  temperature.  By  turning  the  stoj^-coek 
H,  both  cylinders  can  be  discharged  through  waste-pipe 
b.  T  ii  a  thermometer.  JT,  the  hydrometer.  JT  is  the 
cover  when  not  in  use.  /  is  a  bracket  for  steuring  tho 
instrument. 

Fpr  Sale  by  SAMUEL  B.  GRICfi, 

1 14  Walnut  Street^  Philadelphia,  and 

JOSf^H  ORIC^, 
.    Si  Wall  Stnet*  Now  York. 

Price,  |65. 
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PROSPECTUS 

or  TBB 

JOURNAL  OP  THE  FRANKLIN  INSTITUTB 

Of  the  State  of  PemnjlTaiiia, 
FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  THE  MECHANIC  ARTS. 


The  Jomntl  of  the  Franklin  Inetitate  is  the  oldcrt  Periodica!  in  the  United  SUtm 
oeroted  to  tne  spread  of  information  on  lubjecta  connected  with  the  Mechanic  and  Mana« 
frctoring  Arte,  and  the  only  one  containing  a  complete  record  of  American  Patents  issued 
•iiioe  its  establishment  in  Janaary,  1826. 

The  extensive  list  of  European  Exchanges  which  it  possesses,  enables  it  to  giro  to  itf 
leaders  early  information  as  to  any  improvements,  or  discoveries  made  in  any  part  of 
Europe,  while  it  ensures  to  articles  published  in  its  pages,  a  wide  cireulatlon  in  those 
Countries  of  the  Old  World  in  which  Mechanic  Arts  and  Manufactures  prosper. 

Among  its  correspondents  will  be  found  many  of  the  most  distinguished  artizans  and 
scientific  men  of  our  own  Country;  and  in  it  will  be  found  the  official  accounts  of  many 
important  experimental  researches,  conducted  under  authority  of  the  Institute  or  other 
public  bodies.  A  liberal  compensation  is  offered  by  the  Committee  for  all  original  artielea 
within  its  scope;  and  manufacturing  firms  arc  respectfully  solicited  to  forward  to  the 
Actuary  such  details  as  they  may  deem  suitable,  of  mechanical  processes,  machineiyy 
steam  vessels,  and  other  engineering  worlds  in  process  of  construction. 

The  series  of  Reports  of  important  Patent  Law  cases  adjudicated  in  the  United  States 
Courts,  which  will  be  continued  by  the  able  Reporter  who  has  hitherto  furnished  them 
for  the  Journal ;  and  the  copious  index  of  Patenu  from  1838  to  the  present  day,  which  ia 
digested  semi-annually  and  arranged  chronologically,  bring  the  only  complete  index  pub* 
li^ed  regularly  during  that  period,  make  it  indispensable  as  a  book  of  reference  to  those 
interested  in  this  branch  of  Jurisprudence.  To  Engineers  and  Ship  Builders  its  pagea 
ofler  a  record  of  the  dimensions  and  the  particulars  of  the  performance  of  steamers  built 
er  building  in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  of  which  the  value  can  be  best  appreciated 
by  those  engaged  in  the  construction  of  steam  vessels.  The  number  of  correspondents  in 
this  department  is  large  and  rapidly  increasing. 

Artisans  and  practical  Msnufacturers,  for  whose  benefit  the'  Journal  is  particularly  de- 
signed, require  a  periodical  combining  sound  theory  wi*h  reliable  information  on  subjects 
properly  belonging  to  thcii^several  pursuits.  In  arranging  mafter  for  its  pages,  the  Editor 
and  Committee  on  Publications  are  guided  by  a  desire  to  lay  before  the  various  classes 
of  their  readers,  such  a  selection  as  will  be  valuable  to  them  in  their  business,  and  also 
make  the  Journal  a  Repertory  worthy  of  preservation,  and  valuable  as  a  record  of  th« 
actual  history  of  the  Arts  in  successive  years. 

Each  number  contains  73  pages  octavo,  published  monthly,  forming  per  annum  tw» 
Tolumes  of  433  pages,  numerously  illustrated  with  fine  wood  cuts  and  engravings  on 
steel  and  copper.    Subscription  Price,  $d  per  annum. 

la  founding  this  Journal,  the  Franklin  Institute  was  not  governed  by  any  desuu  of 
pecuniary  profit,  but  solely  by  the  wish  to  give  American  Mechanics  useful  information 
as  to  the  progress,  both  in  this  Country  and  in  Europe,  of  the  Arts  and  the  Sciences  upon 
which  they  are  founded.  As  the  whole  income  derived  from  it  is  expended  in  its  pubhen* 
tion,  its  further  improvement  and  illustration  must  necessarily  depend  on  obtaining  an 
tncmse  of  its  subscription  list.  With  a  view  to  j.romote  such  improvement  and  increase 
its  self-sustaining  ability,  the  Committee  on  Publications  has  decided  to  make  a  very  con* 
siderable  reduction  in  the  subscription  price  of  the  Journal,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  ofibr 
an  inducement  to  present  subscribers  to  lend  their  aid  in  obtaining  for  it  an  incieaseil 
ttrculation. 

They  therefore  propose  to  forward,  free  of  postage,  two  copies  for  one  year  to  any 
Msent  subscriber  who  shall  send  the  name  of  one  new  subscriber,  and  remit  the  sura  of 
Eight  Dollars.  And,  in  like  manner,  to  forward  three  copies  to  any  subscriber  who  shall 
•and  the  names  of  two  new  subscribers  and  Ten  Dollars.  A  club  of  new  subscribers  iu« 
Kitting  to  the  Actuary,  Eight  DoHars,  will  be  furnished  with  two  copies  for  one  year,  and 
itt  Ten  Dollan  three  copies  for  one  year. 

Communications  and  remittances  to  be  made  to 

WILUAM  HAMTLTON,  Actuary, 

Franklin  Institute,  Phflndelyhfe. 
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A  SCIENTIFIC  AND  PRACTICAL  WORK. 


History,  Theory,  and  Practice 

OP  THE 

ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH; 

BY  GEORGE  B.  PRE8C0TT,  op  Boston, 
Superintendent  of  Electric  Telegraph  Lines. 

One  Large  Volume,  .        .        .        Price  $  1'75 

With  One  Hundred  Illustrations. 


The  publiehera  offer  this  yolume  to  supply  a  want,  long  felt,  of  a  complete  Manual  of 
tbe  Electric  Telegraph.  Its  author  adds  to  a  complete  theoretical  knowledge  of  his  sub* 
ject  the  experience  of  thirteen  years  as  practical  Operator  and  Superintendent  of  Tele- 
graphic lines;  and  the  Work  itself,  while  prepared  with  careful  adherence  to  scientific 
detaiia,  is  so  far  divested  of  technicalities  as  to  adapt  it  fur  use  as  a  popular  manual.  It 
embodies  the  most  thorough  information  upon  all  points  connected  with  the  Telegraph. 
Some  of  its  features  are  as  follows : 

A  rapid  but  thorough  summary  of  the  elementary  principles  and  facts  of  Electricity 
upon  which  the  Telegraph  rests. 

A  description  of  all  the  Instruments  used  in  Telegraphing  in  every  part  of  the  World, 
with  an  engraving  of  each  instrument. 

A  full  History  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph,  and  a  verbatim  report  of  all  the  messages 
that  passed  over  it. 

A  view  of  the  various  applications  of  the  Telegraph,  including  a  description  of  the 
felectric  Fire  Alarm  System  used  in  various  cities ;  the  use  of  the  Telegraph  upon  Rail- 
foada,  Ac 

The  most  full  and  important  information  respecting  the  construction,  maintenance, 
and  eoet  of  working  Telegraph  Lines. 

This  interesting  work  is  for  sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  to  any 
addreas,  by  the  publishers,  on  receipt  of  price. 

TICKNOR  &  FIELDS,  Boston,  Mass. 

DBEDGING  MACHINES 

FOR  RIVER  AND  HARBOR  IMPROVEMENTS,  CANALS,  &c.. 

Will  be  furnished,  with  all  the  improvements  suggested  by  twenty-five  years  experience, 
warranted  not  to  be  equalled  by  any  others,  to  suit  all  situations  from  the  improvement  of 

OUTER  BARS  IN  A  SEA-WAY, 

to  tbe  excavation  of  channels  through  dry  land,  and  the 

BOTTOMING  OUT  CANALS  WITHOUT  INTERRUPTING 
NAVIGATION,  CHEAPER 

than  by  any  other  method. 

ALSO,  DREDGING  MACHINES  WITH  SCOURING 
MACHINERY  ATTACHED, 

where  the  tide  or  current  is  sufficient  to  be  of  service,  will  be  furnished  and  worked,  if 
required,  by  the  undersigned,  who  will  undertake  any  work  in  his  line  requiring  any  of 
his  improved  machinery,  on  very  satisfactory  terms. 

The  cost  of  excavating  to  the  depth  often  feet,  and  depositing  any  where  within  sixty 
feet  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  about  six  cents  per  cubic  yard.  The  cost  of  ma- 
chines from  ten  to  fifty  thousand  dollars,  according  to  what  is  required  of  them. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Chas.  II.  Haswell,  Civil  and  Marine  Engineer,  No. 6 
Bowling  Green,  New  York  City  ;  or  L.  J.  Webster,  Nos.  76  and  78  Poydras  St.  New 
Orleans,  La.;  or  H.  Holmes,  Galveston,  Texas;  or  J.  A.  Richardson,  Corpus  Christi, 
Texas. 

D.  S.  HOWARD, 
i  Civil  and  Marine  Engineer. 
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PASCAL  lEON  WOEKS 

Ilstabllslied  In  1891. 

mORRIS,   TASKER   tt   Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Wrought  Iron  Welded  Tubes, 

i*incb  to  8  iochei  bore,  for  Stkax,  Gas,  Watbb,  Ac,  with  T'§,  L's  Stops,  Vai,t«», 
Ac,  with  Screw  Joints  to  suit  tubes.     MalleaUe  Iron  and  Brass  Fittings,  Cill 
menrer  Tubes,  Blasting  Tubes,  Ac 

tialTanlzed  Tubes  and  Fittings  for  water,  a  sabstitote  for  Lead. 

Lap-Tvelded  Boiler  Flues, 

1}  to  10  inches,  outside  diameter  cut  to  a  specific  length,  23  feet  or  under. 

Artesian  Well  Pipes 

Of  wrought  iron,  screw  coupled ;  flush  inside  and  out. 
Also  of  Cast  Iron,  6,  8, 10  and  12  inches  diameter,  with  wrought  bands,  flush  inside  ; 
out;  and  Pumps  for  same. 
Cells  ef  Tube  For  boiling  and  evaporating  by  steam  or  hot  wate*r. 

Tuyere  Colls, 
For  Blast  Furnaces,  and  tube  cut  and  fitted  to  plans  and  specifications  sent. 
Double  Kettles,  For  steam  boiling  and  evaporatiiHi^,  and  cooking  by  i 
'OrjiniS  Closets 
Heated  by  steam ;  Wash  Houses  and  Steam  arrangements  for  Public  Institations  and 

Private  Dwellings. 

Warming  and  Ventilating 

Steam  apparatus  of  the  most  approved  plans,  for  Factories,  Public  Buildings,  Hotels^ 
Private  Dwellings,  Green  Houses,  dtc;  constructed  and  adapted  to  the  boiidings  to  ba 
warmed. 

Hot  Water  Apparatus; 

TaslLer'S  Patent  Self-Regulating  Hot  Water  Apparatus,  for  Private  DweUing*, 
School  Houses,  Hospitals,  Green  jflouses,  dec 

Iron  &  Brass  Castings, 

of  every  description. 

Gas  Works  Castings: 

Retorts  and  Bench  Castings  for  Coal  Gas  Works ;  Street  Mains,  Bends»  BrancbflSt 
Dripe,  Lamposts,  Lanterns,  dtc 

Rosin  G-as  Apparatus, 

For  Factories,  Public  Buildings,  Hospitals  and  Private  Dwellings. 

Green  Bouse  Pipes  and  Boilers: 

Fire  Doors  and  Frames,  Hot  Water  Pipes  for  Foicing  Beds,  Pineries,  Garden  Rollcrsy  dec. 

COEilTBIlVS, 
Conduit  Pipes,  Pavement  Gutters,  Soil  Pipe. 
BATH  TITBS, 

Sinks,  Sewer  Traps,  Soil  Pans  and  Traps,  and  Water  Closet  arrangements 

SCREWING  MACHINES, 

Drill  Stocks,  Stocks  and  Dies,  Taps,  Keamers,  Drills,  Pipe  Tongs,  and  a  general 
assortment  of  Gas  and  Steam  Fitters'  Tools  and  Materials. 

WORKS,  Soutb  FliUli,  between  Tasker  and  Morris  Sts», 

WARlSHOtJSE  &  OFFICE^  No.  909  Sontli  84  St.,  Plillada* 

8TEFHXV  M0SEI8,  CHA8.  WVEEtIB, 

TH08.  T.  TA8XSB,  Ir.,  S.  P.  M.  TMXX& 

EZHBT  0.  M0BBI8. 
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SEAMLESS  COPPER  TUBES, 

FOR 

Locomotive^  Marine^  &  Stationary 
Boilers^ 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

AMERICAN  TUBE  WORKS, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
JOSEPH  H.  COTTON,  Tr«M ,  106  Sute  Street. 

THE  AMERICAN 

LAP-WELD  IRON  BOILER  FLUES, 

MADE  BY  THE 

READING    IRON    COMPANY. 

Made  from  I  to  8  inches  in  diameter,  in  lengths  to  33  feet,  and  of  the  beat  Pennsyl- 
vania refined  cold  blast  charcoal  iron,  ami  equal  iainish  to  any  imported. 

,%\m,  iti(4e  IQ  order,  $,  bu|^eIdedflu«^thpaUnlUp-^eUed«xidB,»nd»\vheQ  ^oeferid, 
will  be  finished  with  a  screw  and  ferule. 

FLUES  of  any  thickness  of  metal,  or  lengths  under  23  feet,  made  to  order.  Also, 
welded  wrought  iron  tubes,  for  water,  steam,  and  gas.  Extra  heavy  tubes  made  to 
order. 

For  sale  at  mir  Ofilce,  No.  28  SOUTH  SEVENTH  STREET.  PhiUdelphia,  and 
A.  B.  WOOD,  No.  55  MAIDEN  LANE,  New  York,  or  at  oar  Works. 

SEYFERT,  McMANUS  &  CO., 

Reading,  Penna. 

LEMUEL  W.  SERRELL, 

SOLICITOR  OF  AMERICAN  &  FOREIGN  PATENTS, 

JVb.  121  JVtfsstf tt  Stre$lf  Jfew  York^ 

Prepares  Mechanical  Drawin^A,  Specifications,  Caveats,  Assignments,  &c.,  and  transacts 
all  other  business  connected  with  obuining;  Letters  Patent  in  the  United  States  and  Por^ 
eign  Countries  with  j^romptaess  and  dispatch. 

'  ""  # 

Tm  Readers  and  Corrcspoadente. 

The  Committee  on  Publications,  anxious  to  render  this  work  as  Taluable  as  possihfe 
haye  determined  to  ofler  a  liberal  compensation  for  original  articles  on  the  subjects  to 
which  this  Journal  is  devoted;  and  they  aocordingly  invite  mechanics  and  men  of  science 
16  communicate  their  observations. 


JOHN  C.  CRE880N, 
B.  H.  BARTOL, 
J.  VAUGHAN  MERRICK, 
FAIKMAN  ROGERS, 
WASHINGTON  JONES, 


Comtnittet  eit 
PuhUcationt* 
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TO  IRON  MiuNUFACTURERa 


NASMITTH'S 
Patent  Direct  Action  Steam  Hammer. 

(^Merrick  &  Sam,  Ani^pun  of  the  Patent  for  the  United  Statet,) 
The  undesigned  call  the  attention  of  Iron  Manufacturers  to  the  Nasmtth  Patbitt  Stxax 
Haxxxb,  now  so  generally  introduced  into  this  and  other  countries,  of  which  thej  are 
the  assignees  and  sole  Agents  for  the  United  States.  Up  to  the  present  time  there  have 
been  ntfule  by  the  Patentees  in  England,  for  that  country  and  the  Contincot  of  Europe,  be- 
tween two  hundred  and  fifty  and  three  hundred  hammers,  for  Government,  Railway  Compa 
nies,  Copper  Works,  Forges,  and  Engineering  establishments;  and  the  undersigned  have 
made  for  this  country  upwards  of  forty,  varying  in  size  from  600  lbs.,  falling  1)  fL,  to  6  tons, 
falling  0  fiiet.  They  can,  therefore,  confidently  urge  its  merits  upon  the  trade,  and  are 
provided  with  certificates  in  its  favor  from  many  parties,  (who  have  one  or  more  in  use,} 
which  will  be  shown  upon  application. 

The  advantages  of  this  Hammer  over  all  other  forms  are  as  follows:— 
lst»  The  Ram  falling  vertically,  the  surfaces  of  the  bitts  upon  it  and  the  anvil  are  always 
parallel,  giving  facilities  for  flattening  a  ball  or  faggot  of  any  thickness;  and  the  fall  being 
far  greater  than  that  of  any  helve  hammer,  a  much  thicker  mass  may  be  placed  under, 
without  choking  it. 

2d,  The  intensiu  of  the  blow  may  be  modified  instantly  by  the  attendant,  so  as  to  suit 
<he  work;  and  the  Ram  may  in  like  manner  be  arretted  in  its  descent  at  any  point,  so  that 
it  is  more  completely  under  control  than  any  other  form  known. 

3d,  It  may  be  adapted  to  any  description  of  work,  whether  for  hammering  blooms, 
making  hea^  forgings,  or  the  ordinary  light  forgings  for  machine  shops;  for  beating  cop 
per,  or  crushing  stone,  dec,  dec.  The  fomi  of  the  side  frames  can  be  altered  to  suit  cir 
cumstances,  so  as  to  allow  free  access  on  all  sides. 

4th,  It  requires  no  Steam  Engine  to  work  it;  hence  the  friction  and  other  losses  incident 
to  the  ordinary  hammer  are  materially  reduced.  In  Forges  the  waste  heat  from  the  fur 
naces  gives  ample  steam  to  work  it.  Every  Hammer  is  provided  with  self-acting  and 
hand  gearing. 

For  terms  and  other  particulars,  apply  to 

MERRICK  dt  SONS, 

SouHu^ark  Foundry,  Pkiladelphuu 
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aSKEKAI  EHORATIHO  OFFICE, 

186  SOUTH  THERD  STREET, 

{.DAILY  NEWS  BUILDJNQ,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


:-0-: 

Designing  and  Engraving  on  Wood,  from  the  finest  Book  Illastfation  to  the  largest 
Mammoth  Poster,  carefully  and  promptly  executed* 

Basiness  Cards,  Building  Views,  and  Engravings  for  Catalogves,  furnished  on  Cop- 
per, Steel,  or  Wood. 

Seal  Presses,  Dies,  Asc,  made  to  order  at  moderate  prices. 

JACOB  MAA8.  CHARLES  E.  MAAS. 


M.  W.  BAXtDWIN  &  Co.,  FhUadelphla. 

Manofacture  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES  of  the  most  approved  construction,  end 
perfect  adaptation  to  all  the  variety  of  circumstances  under  which  they  can  be  usefuHy 
employed  ;  ranging  in  weight  from  ten  to  thirty-six  tons,  and  using  one-hat f,  two-tbirJs, 
three-fourths,  or  the  whole  weight  for  adhesion,  as  the  grade  of  the  road,  or  business  to  be 
done,  may  render  desirable  or  necessary. 

Patterns  of  various  sizes  of  each  of  the  following  plans,  vix: 
Plan  A  and  B,  1  pair  drivers  and  trucks,  for  Passenger  business  exclusively. 
**      C,  2        "  "  •♦  or  Freight  business. 

''      D,  3        ^  "       f  ^'^'  Freight  business  exclusively. 

«      E,  4        "  "       ) 

The  D  aid  E  Plans  are  particulsrly  adapted  to  roads  having  heavy  grades  and  abrupt 
curvet.  The  temporary  track  connecting  the  Eastern  and  Western  divisions  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Central  Railroad,  having  grades  of  295  feet  rise  per  mile,  and  curves  of  300  feet 
radios,  has  been  successfully  worked  for  two  years  past  by  six-wheel  D  Engines  of  oui 


The  maieriali  and  workmanship^  effiekney  and  durahUUy,  economy  of  fuel  and  r«- 
paira,  are  guarantied  equal  to  any  other  engines  in  use. 

LABORATO&V 

FOB 

PBACnCAL  &  ANALTTICAL  CHEMISTBT, 

CHANT  STREET,  TENTH  STREET  BELOW  MARKET, 
(Rear  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Philadelphia.) 

BSTABLISHCSD  IN  1836. 


Inctruction  given  in  CHEMISTRY,  MINERALOGY,  and  GEOLOGY,  by  LEC- 
TURE8  and  PRACTICE,with especial  reforenee  to  ANALYSIS,  MANUFACTURES, 
AND  MEDICINE. 

Aomlysis  made -of  Ona;  MhivMls,  GliMioa,  Waters,  «|d  trtidps  tff  Mmmerce  and 
mmnnfactnre.    Opinions  glven'on  chemical  questions. 

Jakks  C.  Booth, 
Thomas  H.  Gabbbtt, 
JoHX  J.  Rbui. 
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^HS  GKBAT  iUKRI-CAN  AND  -FOREION 

Patent  Agency  OfBceB 

or 

HESSBS.  MUKir  &  CO.,  DT  ASSOCIATION 


cozsr. 

LATE  COMMISSIONER  OF  PATENTS. 


MESSRS.  MUNN  dt  Co.,  Editors  and  Proprietora  of  the  Seitnitjte  American,  are 
coiidacting  the  most  successful  aoxnct  for  secaring  the  Rights  op  Inyxittobs,  to  be 
found  in  the  United  Statoe.  They  baiw  been  personally  familiar  with  the  progreM  of 
Invention  and  Discovery  for  the  past  fifleen  years,  and  have  prepared  and  conducted  within 
this  period  more  Patent  cases  than  any  other  Aomcr  ik  tbi  Wobli>.  As  an  evidence 
of  the  confidence  reposed  in  their  ability  and  integrity,  they  may  with  propriety  refer  to 
the  extraordinary  fact  that  over  TWO  THOUSAND  PATENTS  have  iasaed  to  their 
clients  during  the  brief  space  of  only  TWO  YEARS ;  and  during  the  same  period  they 
have  exanined  through  their  efficient  Branch  Office  in  Washington  into  the  novelty  of 
about  three  ihoiMand  Inventions,  thus  affording  to  them  a  knowledge  of  Hhe  content! 
of  the  Patent  Office  unrivalled  by  any  existing  agency.  Not  only  this,  but  more  than 
one-half  of  all  the  Patents  secuiedby  American  citixensin  European  countries  are  Uken 
through  MUNN  <&  CO.'S  AGENCIES  IN  LONDON,  PARIS,  BRUSSELS,  BER- 
LIN,  AND  VIENNA. 

A  Manual  of  AdTlce  How  to  Sbcvub  Axxbicav  aks  Fobxiov  PATxirrs, 
will  be  sent,  free  of  charge,  to  all  who  may  wish  for  them.  Messrs.  Munn  &  Co.'s  prin- 
cipal Officer  in  New  York  are  removed  from  1 28  Fulton  St.  to  the  spacious  rooms  in  the 
new  Park  Buildings,  Nos.  37  Park  Row,  eastern  side  of  the  City  Hall  Park,  and  145 
Nassau  St,  where  all  communications  should  be  addressed,  and  where  Invented  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  call  whenever  they  visit  the  city.  Their  Branch  Office  in  Washington 
City  is  on  the  corner  of  F  and  Seventh  Su.,  directly  opposite  the  Patent  Office.  Munn 
A  Co.  refer  by  permission  to  Hon.  J.  Holt,  Ex-Commissioner  of  Patents,  and  to  over 
EioHT  Thousakd  Inventors  in  the  United  States  whose  papers  have  been  prepared  and 
prosecuted  through  their  Agency.     Address 

MUNN  t  CO., 

No.  37  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

EDWARD  S.  EENWICK, 

SOLICITOR  OF  PATENTS  JN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AND  IN  FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES,  AND  EXPERT  JN  PATENT  CAUSES. 

Office^  335  Broadway y  Jfew  York. 


J.  R.  &  H.  S.  ROBINSON, 
CONSULTING  t  SUPERINTENDING 

8TBAK   BNGINSBRS, 

NO.  r  BIOILOW  LIBRARY  BUILDING, 

CLINTON,  Jfota. 
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HENRY  HOWSON'S 
FHILABElMaA  il&&ICtm>lllieilBmFATEHTS 

IN   THE 

UNITED  STATES  AND  EUROPE, 

FORREST  PLACE  No.  123^  SOUTH  FOURTH  STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


AGENCIES  IN  LONDON.  EDINBURGH,  DUBLIN,  MANCHESTER, 

PARIS,  BRU88EL8,  VIENNA,  LEIP8I0,  BERLIN, 

AND  OTHER  EUROPEAN  CITIES, 

H.  Howton  prepares  Speciiicationfl,  Drawings,  Deeds  of  Assignment,  eonilacts  Inter* 
ferenccs.  Appeals,  Applications  for  Re-issues.  Extensions,  dec,  attends  to  the  filing  of 
Ca^eals,  ReptfrU  as  to  the  Patentsbility  and  Utility  uf  Inventions,  and  iiso  acta  as  Censolt- 
ing  Artomcj  to  either  counsel,  plaintiff,  or  derendant,  in  suits  at  law  respecting  Patents. 

As  H.  H.  visits  Washington  monthly,  he  is  prepared  to  take  charge  of  rejected  appli- 
cations, and  argue  such  cases  before  the  Examiners  and  Commissioner,  thus  saving  to 
inventors  the  annoyance  and  expense  of  personal  visits  to  Washington. 

Burlington.  Iowa,  October  2,  1857. 
DiAB  Sm  : — I  take  this  occasion  to  state  to  you,  that  for  several  years  past  I  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  you  have  conducted  your  business  as  Patent  Soli- 
citor. This  km  always  been  highly  creditable  to  yourseif,  a»d  satisfactory  to  the  Patent 
Office.  You  understood  your  cases  well,  and  prcaented  tham  in  that  ioteliigible  form  which 
generally  insured  success.  I  make  this  Certificate,  in  hopes  that  it  may  be  serviceable  to 
yon  in  continuing  to  find  that  employment  in  your  profession  to  which  your  industry, 
intelligence,  and  courteous  bearing,  so  justly  entitle  you. 

Yours,  very  truly,  .    CHARLES  MASON, 

ToHsvmT  How  so  V,  Esq.  Late  Commissioner  of  Patents, 


.    THOMAS  D.  STETSON, 
Mechanical  Engineer  and  American  and  Foreign 

PATENT  AGENT, 

No.  6  TRYON  ROW,  Niw  To«k. 


DRAWING. 

THE  aubseriber  would  respectfully  inform  his  firiends  and  the  public,  that  he  oon« 
tinuea  to  give  instruction  in  MACHINE,  ARCHITECTURAL,  TOPOGRA- 
PHXCAL,  and  LANDSCAPE  DRAWING,  and  PAINTING  in  OIL  and  WATER 
COLORS.  Day  and  Evening  Classes  at  the  office,  and  instructions  given  iu  Schoolaand 
FaaaiUea.    Drawing  a  Sow  Patents  correctly  made,  and  Deaigna  furnished. 

JOHN  KERN, 
N.  W.  Comer  Tenth  and  Race  Streets, 

lata  No.  62,  Filbert  Street,  near  lOth. 

URKBVCBt. 

P.  P.  ROTHERMEL,  Esq.,  D.  R.  A8HT0N.  Esq., 

JE8PER  HARDING,  Esq.,  Wm.  HAMILTON,  Actuary  Fr. Inst. 
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SILUMAN'S  JOURNAL." 


THE   AMERICAN 

JOURNAL  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ARTS. 

[TWO  VOLUMES  ANNUALLY,  i50  pp.  8vo.] 

Pabliflhed  in  namben  {illuatrated)  of  152  pages,  every  other  month,  yu  :  Isi 
of  Januarj,  March,  May,  July,  Sept  and  Nov.,  at  Kbw  Uaymm,  Gomii.,  by 

B.  SILLIMAN,  JR.,  AND  J.  D.  DANA, 

$5  PEE  ANNUM  IN  ADVANCE. 

ptr  The  Joomal  ia  aent  poai  paid  afler  the  annual  payment  U  reoeiTed. 
EI3ITB:r>    BY 

Professors  B.  SILLIMAN,  B.  SILLIMAN,  JR. 


Prof.  JAMES  DWIGHT  DANA, 

[NEW  UAVEN,] 
ZM"  ooM-M-aBcrxzoisr  "WTrrvK 

Prof.  ASA  GRAY,  of  Cambridge, 
Prof.  LOUIS  AGASSIZ,  of  Cambridge, 
Dr.  WOLCOTT  GIBBS,  of  New  York. 

Thifl  work  half  now  been  efftabliRhcd  more  than  forty  yearn,  and  is  the  oxlt 
JoL'RNAL  of  the  Icind  in  the  United  States.  It  is  devoted  to  the  geneml  inter- 
ests of  Physical  and  Chemical  Sciknck,  Grolooy,  Nayural  Hlsyory,  Geogra- 
phy and  kiudred  departments  of  knowled/^e,  and  contains  original  papers,  ^a 
well  as  abstracts  of  foreign  disco veriei*,  on  all  these  topics. 

Seventy-eight  Volumes  have  already  been  published.  Fipty  in  the  Jirsi  and 
TWRNTY-KiQiiT  in  the  necond  Seriee. 

Subscribers  receiving  their  copies  direct  from  the  Publishers  remit  their 
subscriptions  to  the  OfSce  of  Silliman^s  Journal,  New  Havkn,  Conn. 

Most  of  the  buck  volumes  can  be  obtained  of  the  Publishers. 

All  communications,  remmlttances,  &c.,  to  be  addressed  to 

SILLIIIAN  9c  DANA, 

Offiee  of  *'  Sillixah*!!  Journal  op  Scikxck,** 

yew  Haven,  Cbnn. 
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LOCOMOTIVE   ENGINES 

CofiMractcJ  with  DTMPFEI/8  PATENT  BOILER,  unite  mid  combine  all  tht  tnerhani* 
cal  and  physical  characteristics  essential  to  the  thorough  and  economical  consumption  of 
foci,  whether  Oual  or  Wood.  The  practical  results  which  have  followed  its  introduction 
and  use,  are  matters  of  official  record  in  the  Reports  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington, 
and  Baltimore  Railroad  Company,  and  other  Railroad  Companies,  whose  conenrrent  tea- 
tioionj  demonstrates  its  efficiency  an  J  its  success. 

The  DIMPFEL  COAL  B17RNER  has  parsed  through  the  preliminary  ordeals  of  trial 
and  experiment.  The  plan  of  this  Boiler  is  based  on  sound  philosophic  principles,  and 
hence  it«  efficiency  and  succeas  in  generating  steam,  with  LKsi  wkioht. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  the  cut  above,  that  the  bent  up  Water  Tulies  terminate  at  the  crown 
of  the  fire-box  at  one  end,  and  communicate  with  the  water  space  at  the  other  ur  farther 
end,  thus  bringing  the  water,  mechanically,  from  the  colder  or  farther  end,  directly  over 
the  fire,  abiorbing  the  greater  part  of  the  heat,  and,  at  the  same  time,  overflowing  the 
crown,  keeping  it  cool  and  protecting  it  from  Iteing  overheated,  and  thereby  preventing 
ezploaion,  in  caie  the  water  should  fall  much  lielow  its  ordinary  level;  and  also  incbias- 
ive  THB  HKATino  suaPACB  TuuEK  poLA  wiTHiK  THE  PiRR-Rox.  The  bend  in  the  tubea 
CBsblea  them  to  yield,  and  thus  relievo  the  joints  from  undue  stfaiu,  cauaeJ  by  the  un- 
equal  expansion  and  contraction. 

The  heated  products  of  combustion  not  being  separated  by  passing  through  tubes,  aa 
is  the  case  in  the  flue  tubuUr  Boilers,  by  proper  appliances  combustion  is  maintained. 
among  the  tubes,  the  whole  length  of  the  Boiler. 

Of  one  of  the  Engines  constructed  with  the  Dimpfel  Boiler,  8.  M.  Felton,  Esq.,  Presi« 
dent  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington|and  Baltimore  Railroad  Company,  in  his  Annual 
Report  for  the  year  ending  IVoveml>er  30,  1S58,  says: 

**Tbe  Dimpfel  Engine,  Daniel  Webster,  has  run  [the  Great  Express  Train]  during  the 
year,  32,786  miles. 

Cost  of  Coal  consumed,  •  •         $  1973*15 

Co«t  of  Wood  for  Lindlingy  •  •  167^0 


Total  tost  for  fuel,  $2140*85*' 

Cost  per  mile  run  6  52-100  cents.  '*  Average  number  of  cars  down,0.} — average  num 
her  of  cars  up,  10." 

Wilmington,  July  9,  1858. 
8.  M.  Fkltox,  Esq.— Dear  Sir:^The  [Dimpfel]  Engine  Henry  Clay,  ran  7}  [trial] 
trips  in  June,  1858,  between  Philadelphia  and  the  Susquehanna  River,  940  miles.  *     * 
Coal  per  mile,  20  49-100  lbs.     Coil  cost  per  mile  ran,  3  8-10  cents*    Average  cars  each 
way,  seven  long  cars,  passenger  train. 

Wh.  Stiaivs,  Master  Machinist  P.  W.  &  B.  R.R* 
For  farther  information,  address,  F.  P.  DIMPFEL,  Philaozlfhia. 

REPORT  ol  the  COMMiriEE  appointed  by  the  FRJiNKUN  INSTITUTE 

to  experiment  on 

THE  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  COi^- 

STRUCTION  OF  STEAM  BOILERS, 

Blustraled  with  10  Copperplates.    Price,  $1*50. 

A  inr  eoplee  can  be  b«d»  on  application  to  i 

WILLIAM  HAMILTON,  Aeiuarif, 

Hall  of  the  Franklin  InstitnU. 
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PALMER'S  ARM  AND  LEG. 

Mr,  Palmes  has  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that  he  has  completed  the  Iittssttov 
of  the  Arm  ;  and  be  believes  it  to  be  at  least  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  Patxstt  Lbo. 
Tq  secure  Aw»s  within  six  months,  orders  should  be  sent  itumediaUli/,  as  hundreds  oi 

applications  are  now  on  file. 

The  Anx  and  Hiifs  imitate  the  natu- 
ral ones  very  nearly  in  appearance  and 
motion — all  the  joints  being  copied  with 

great  precision,  and  rendered  useful  to  an 

^PHIIiADEliPHriA  >^^:S>®  extent  hitherto  unapproacbed. 

PALMER'S  PATENT  LEG 

Has  been  exhibited  at  thiity  Exhibitions  o(  distinguished  scientific  societies,  in  compe- 
tUion  with  all  other  substitutes,  and  has  in  bybui  instancx  been  declared  **  the  rest" 
artificial  limb  exUnu 

lo  addition  to  thirty  Gold  and  Silver  Medals  (or  fir»t  premiums^  awarded  the  Inventor, 
by  Scientific  Societies  in  the  United  States^  he  was  (by  the  unanimous  approval  of  an  in- 
ternational Council  of  distinguished  Surgeons,)  honored  with  the  award  of  the 

FRIZ&BX&DAL, 

At  the  WORLD'S  EXHIBITION,  in  London  (ld51J,  and  also  with  tho 

SILVER  MEDAL, 

(Only  First  Class  Prite.)  at  the  New  York  Cryatol  Palace  (1853),  for 
••THE  BEST  ARTIFICIAL  LEG." 


"THE  BANE  AND  ANTIDOTE,'* 

Is  the  title  of  a  Journal  published  for  gratuitous  distributfion  among  Surgeons,  and  per- 
sons who  have  suffered  amputation  of  limbs.  The  pamphlet  will  be  sent,  postage  paid, 
to  every  applicant.  Address, 

B.  FRANK.  PALMER,  Surgeon-Artist, 

1320,  Chcsnut  Street,  PhUadelphia,  Pa. 

•         I 

SAMUEL    McELEOY, 
OIVIXi     ENaiNBBR. 

Surreys  acd  Plans  made  in  all  departments  of  Construction.     Special 
attention  paid  to  Water  Works,  with  or  without  pumping  snpply. 

Opficsb. 

28  Ezcbongo  Place,  New  York.  Engineer's  Oflice,  Water  Works,  Brooklyn. 

Box  2837,  P.  O.,  New  York. 

OBZiZiUIftiLR  GAS  R&TORT& 

C,  M.  CRESSON'S  CELLULAR  GAS  RETORT— Patented  OcL  3> 

I854^adapted  to  the  naiuifacture  of  G^8  fron  RosUiy  Coal,  Wood,  dec,  and  now  in 
ase  at  the  Philadelphia  Gas  Works..    Patent  Rights  lor  sale. 

For  inldrmaUon,  apply  to  HENRY  8.  HAOSRT,.  Alionoy  Ibr  P»teat««, 

j9,  S.  Corner  6f  Waihat  and  Sixth  Btreets,  Philadnlphia,  Pa. 
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JOURNAL 


or 


THE  FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 

OF  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 

FORTHl 

PROMOTION  OF  THE  MECHANIC  ARTS. 
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The  influence  of  the  cost  of  transportation  npon  the  products  of 
industry,  is  now  too  veil  recognised  to  require  comment.  One  of  the 
chief  causes  of  our  inferiority  in  certain  manufactures  is  due  to  the 
relative  imperfection  of  our  lines  of  communication ;  so  that  their  de- 
yelopment  and  improyement  have  been  the  constant  object  of  the  con- 
sideration and  care  of  all  the  gOTernments  of  the  present  century. 

In  this  period,  so  fertile  in  improvements  of  this  kind,  a  new  i&ct  of 
immense  importance  is  produced ;  man,  in  this  strife  against  distance, 
has  fashioned  an  instrument  of  almost  marvellous  power,  with  a  speed 
hitherto  unknown,  a  nearly  mathematical  regularity,  an  unalterable 
constancy  of  service,  and  what  was  unexpected  at  the  start,  with  a 
considerable  economy  in  the  cost  of  transportation.  Such  are  the 
principal  characteristics  of  this  invention,  which  will  remain  in  the 
nistory  of  material  progress  as  the  point  of  departure  of  a  new  era. 

Thus  railroads,  notwithstanding  the  great  capital  they  require,  have 
rapidly  multiplied ;  never  has  so  costly  an  invention  passed  so  largely 
and  quickly  into  the  domain  of  facts.  Scarcely  thirty  years  have  passed 
since  the  meeting  at  Manchester,  and  more  than  24,800  miles  of  roads 
in  use  have  furrowed  the  soil  of  Europe,  and  over  (200,000,000  have 
been  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  a  net-work,  which  increases  every 
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year.  The  united  will  of  the  people  calls  for  new  developments,  whoso 
umits  cannot  now  be  determined. "*" 

This  creation  has  notably  changed  the  conditions  of  transportation ; 
every  year  the  railway  draws  to  itself  the  most  considerable  masses  of 
products,  and  is  tending  in  a  greater  proportion  to  supply  the  places 
of  the  old  traveled  routes.  In  this  respect  it  has  exceeded  the  limits 
which  could  possibly  be  first  assigned  its  influence,  and  its  new  action, 
scarcely  foreseen  and  actively  contested  at  an  earlier  date,  but  now 
certain  and  manifest,  has  raised  questions  of  economy  of  great  import^ 
ance.  We  propose  to  investigate  those  which  seem  to  have  the  most 
immediate  interest. 

2.  The  expense  of  transportation  upon  any  route  is  divided  into  three 
principal  parts : 

1st.  The  interest  of  capital  devoted  to  construction. 
2d.  The  cost  of  maintenance. 
Sd.  The  expense  of  traction. 

Sometimes  capital  is  advanced  by  the  State,  the  departments,  and 
communes,  without  measures  being  taken  to  insure  the  payment  of  in- 
terest ;  this  is  the  case  with  old  roadways,  which  may  course  through 
all  parts  of  the  territory,  and  benefit  the  whole  country.  We  need  not 
specialize  this  part  of  the  expense,  which  is  merged  in  the  general 
mass  of  taxes. 

In  other  cases,  the  State  procures  by  loans  the  funds  required  for 
effecting  these  new  communications.  It  has  then  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  interest,  and  establishes  tolls  upon  these  lines,  either  to 
indemnify  the  amounts  of  their  accounts,  or  for  the  payment  of  inter- 
est to  the  lenders.  It  is  thus  that  the  great  canal  system  of  1821  has 
been  executed. 

Instead  of  loans,  the  government  often  grants  to  capitalists  the  right 
to  make  and  collect  determinate  taxes  for  their  remuneration.  These 
grants  are  temporary  or  perpetual ;  in  the  first  the  company  has  to 
redeem  the  capital ;  in  the  second  it  is  content  with  interest.  A  great 
number  of  canals  and  nearly  all  the  railroads  have  been  executed  by 
concession,  with  or  without  subsidies  from  the  public  treasury. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  way  upon  common  roads  is  generally 
supported  by  taxes,  with  the  exception  of  parish  roads,  where  labor  is 
called  out  to  repair  the  wear  and  tear  occasioned  by  the  travel.. 

On  navigable  routes,  ihe  cost  of  maintenance  as  well  as  the  interest 
of  the  first  establishment  should  be  covered  by  the  tolls ;  only  a  por- 
tion of  this  expense,  that  of  the  use  of  the  way,  is  sensibly  proportional 
to  the  trafiSc,  and  would  seem  to  be  properly  considered  under  the 
charge  of  traction. 

This  last,  which  constitutes  the  third  element  in  the  cost  of  trans* 
portaticn,  is  supported  upon  common  roads  and  navigable  routes  by 
the  commerce,  which  effects  it  with  entire  liberty.  Upon  railroads,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  companies  are  held  to  operate  all  the  transporta- 
tion demanded  of  them,  and  receive  in  exchange  a  remunerating  price. 

•  The  lines  eouoeded  oa.tbe  31st  Dwiiaber,  IWl,  unonniMl  to  47,aM  oiUes,  of  vbich  89^84  miles  «<■•« 
•MiifortnTtL 
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Thus,  they  liaye  to  collect  a  tariff  composed  of  two  distinct  parts : 
Ist,  A  toll  representing  the  sum  of  general  expenses,  independent  of 
the  importance  of  the  traffic;  2d,  A  tax  upon  transportation,  corres- 
ponding with  the  expense  of  effecting  it.  The  first  part  constitutes  a 
public  charge;  it  is  an  impost  upon  all  merchandise,  to  liquidate  the 
constant  expenses  of  the  enterprise ;  the  second  represents  the  reim- 
bursement of  expenses  incurred  by  the  company  in  the  forwarding  of 
merchandise ;  it  varies  with  the  development  and  conditions  of  circu- 
lation. 

This  in  our  opinion  is  an  important  distinction,  and  there  will  be 
occasion  to  refer  to  it. 

8.  We  seek  now  to  give  an  account  of  the  value  of  these  different 
elements,  upon  the  different  routes  of  communication. 

For  common  roads,  the  cost  of  haulage,  solely  at  the  charge  of  trade, 
▼aries  from  0-15  f.  to  0-20  f.*  per  ton  per  kilometre  (4:'48  cts.  to  6-98 
Gts.  per  ton  per  mile). 

Upon  navigable  lines  the  taxes  are  quite  various :  all  the  navigable 
streams  and  rivers  of  the  empire  are  subject  to  a  toll  of  0*0035  f. 
(0*10 1  cts.)  per  mile  for  first  class  merchandise,  and  O'OOIS  f.  ('045  cts.) 
per  mile  for  second  class.  In  the  basins  of  the  Aa  and  Escaut  0*005  f.  is 
paid  for  the  first  class,  and  0*002  f.  for  the  second ;  upon  other  lines, 
the  tolls,  always  referred  to  the  ton  and  kilometre,  varies  from  0*01  f. 
to  0  109  f.  (0*299  cts.  to  3*27  cts.)  per  mile :  the  last  tax,  exceptional 
from  its  amount,  answers  to  the  Canal  Saint-Denis,  whose  length  is 
only  4*1  miles. 

If  we  consider  the  somewhat  extended  navigable  routes,  as  compared 
in  this  respect  with  competing  railways,  we  have  much  less  mean  di- 
Terging  results.  In  the  following  table  are  some  which  refer  to  the 
principal  routes  in  the  north  of  France : 


Expense 

TOTAL              1 

B0UTI8. 

ToUfc 

of  Trana- 

Per  ton 

Per  ton 

portatioD. 

per  kilo. 

per  mile. 

fr. 

Ir 

fr. 

Cents. 

From  Mon»  to  Paris, 

00117 

00163 

00280 

08372 

-     Oharleroy  to  ParU, 

00143 

0  0173 

00316 

0-9448 

•*     Mons  tu  Lille, 

0*0102 

0U2I4 

00316 

0-9448 

••     Dunkirk  to  Lillo, 

0  0085 

0-0187 

0  0272 

0  8133 

"     Dunkirk  to  Cambria,    . 

00184 

00208 

00392 

M721 

The  tariffs  of  railroads  are  uniform  throughout  France ;  they  com- 
prise four  classes  of  merchandise,  subject  to  the  following  taxes : 


TAZK8. 

CLA88B8. 

Tolls.  {Transportation. 

Total. 

Total  per  mile. 

• 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

cts. 

let  Class, 

010 

0  080 

018 

6*38 

2d  Class,      . 

0  09 

0070 

0*16 

476 

Sil  Class, 

008 

0060 

014 

418 

4tb  Class,      . 

006 

0040 

0  10 

2-99 

•  OUliag  ths  fraoo  18-6  cts.,  malUpI/  ths  francs  per  kUomstri  by  29^  &r  Its  equiTatont  In  owiU  par  adK 
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4.  In  comparing  tbese  prices,  it  would  seem  easy  to  form  a  clear 
idea  cf  the  diBtribution  of  circulation  between  the  different  rentes 
passing  between  the  same  termini. 

Railroads  carrying  at  a  cost  of  from  0*10  f.  to  0*18  f.  the  ton,  with 
a  speed  and  regularity  incomparably  aboYe  that  of  common  roads« 
must  take  preference,  as  the  latter  work  at  rates  (0-15  f.  to  0*20  f.) 
This  is  really  the  case,  especially  on  long  routes,  where  the  advantage 
of  the  railway  is  more  apparent. 

As  to  navigable  routes,  less  speedy  and  regular  than  the  railroad, 
they  present  some  economical  advantages  which  should  draw  and  re- 
tain all  the  heavy  masses  which  without  inconvenience  can  afford  the 
delay.  It  would  seem  that  they  have  only  to  lose  the  precious  commo- 
dities, for  which  an  increased  price  is  preferable  to  the  delays  and 
damage  incidental  to  long  trips. 

The  facts  at  first  sight  would  seem  to  confirm  these  previsions.  If 
we  examine  the  useful  work  accomplished  by  the  navigation  from  1850 
to  1856,  we  find  that  it  has  not  only  not  diminished,  but  has  on  the 
contrary  increased  nearly  33  per.  cent,  in  this  period. 

Bat  if  we  discuss  more  carefully  these  results,  if  especially  we  take 
into  account  the  development  of  traffic  upon  railroads,  and  the  total 
increase  of  circulation,  we  arrive  at  very  different  consequences. 

The  following  table  gives  a  good  view  of  this  matter : 


DATBS. 

Work  of  1000  torn  carried  one  kil. 

Distribution  between  the  two  routes.  1 

Navigable  Lines. 

Railroads 

In  all. 

Navigation. 

Railroads. 

1850 

1851 
1852 

ID.  t.  k. 
1722000 
2164000 
2.102000 

m.  t.  k. 
355000 
889000 
1851007 

in.  t.  k. 
2077000 
3053000 
4153007 

0-82 
0  71 
0-65 

0*18 
0-29 
0-45 

We  see  from  this  table  that  the  law  of  partition  of  traffic  between 
the  railroad  and  navigation  has  been  greatly  changed,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  latter.  In  1850  it  absorbed  82  per  cent,  of  the  carriage  of  bulky 
merchandise ;  in  1856  the  proportion  has  been  reduced  to  55  per  cent., 
hardly  two-thirds.  While  the  tonnage  of  navigation  has  thus  increased 
only  83  per  cent.,  in  a  progression  whose  ratio  decreases  each  period, 
that  of  railroads  has  more  than  quintupled,  with  a  velocity  of  increase 
yet  in  the  ascendant. 

Similar  results  have  attended  the  transportation  of  Belgian  oils  to 
Prance.     Here  are  some  of  the  variations  from  1852  to  1858 : 


1852 
1854 
1856 
1858 


Partition  of  transportation  bj 
Navigation.        Railroads. 


092 
080 
075 
052 


008 
0-20 
0  25 
048 


Remarks. 


Documents  presented  to 
the  CouAcil  General  of 
the  North  (1858). 
First  6  months,  1858. 


Here  the  decline  is  still  more  clearly  marked,  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  railroad  is  much  more  rapid.    This  example  is  the  more  remarka* 
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ble^  in  that  it  applies  to  oil,  the  chief  support  of  the  Northern  canals^ 
and  one  of  the  commodities  which  might  be  regarded  d  priori  nnquefl- 
tionablj  adapted  to  the  navigable  routes. 

In  presence  of  these  facts,  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  powerful 
influence  of  the  railroad  upon  the  merchandise  of  canals,  and,  however 
little  we  examine  the  law  which  governs  these  developments,  we  cannot 
but  foresee  the  moment  when  the  progress  of  traffic  upon  the  canals 
shall  be  utterly  checked,  and  when  the  decline,  already  apparent  upon 
some  of  the  lines,  shall  be  progressively  extended  to  the  whole  net* 
work, 

5.  These  results,  which  seem  anomalous  in  presence  of  official  ta- 
riffs, are  yet  easily  explained  in  taking  account  of  two  essential  cir« 
cumstances. 

Ist.  The  length  of  water-ways  is  always  greater  than  that  of  com- 
peting Railways ;  the  excess,  sometimes  as  high  as  one-half,  is  most 
^ei|jerally  between  the  third  and  quarter  of  the  railway;  it  therefore 
increases  the  cost  of  transportation. 

2d.  This  influence,  though  sensible,  does  not  yet  account  for  the 
observed  fact.  The  cause  of  the  marked  preference  of  which  the  rail- 
road is  the  daily  object,  is  especially  due  to  the  great  reductions  in  the 
official  rate  of  their  tariff's  agreed  upon  by  the  companies.  A  single 
example  enables  us  to  appreciate  its  whole  reach.  From  Qui6vrain  to 
Paris,  a  distance  of  279  kilometres  (173  miles),  tariffed  for  oil,  at  the 
rate  of  0*10  f.  per  ton  per  kilometre  (2-99  cts.  per  mile),  at  27*9  f., 
the  Northern  company  reduced  the  total  tax  to  10*50  f. 

This  amounts  to  0*0376  f.  per  ton  per  kilometre  (1*12  cts.  per  mile)^ 
and  occurs  wherever  the  railway  carries  oil  for  long  distances. 

Such  great  reductions  no  longer  admit  the  illusions  of  economists^ 
who  twelve  years  ago,  fixed  the  lowest  limit  of  railroad  tariff's  at  from 
6  to  7  centimes  per  kilometre  (1*79  cts.  to  2*09  cts.  per  mile);  and  in 
face  of  their  assurances,  we  may  expect  to  see  the  competition  of  the 
railroad  much  more  widely  extended ;  it  is  what  every  day's  expo* 
rience  shows  us.   ^ 

6.  But  the  railroad  companies,  not  content  with  this  so  great  lati<« 
tude  of  variations,  have  introduced,  in  the  application  of  reduced  ta- 
riffs, other  important  modifications,  in  accordance  with  the  quantities^ 
distance,  and  conditions  of  the  transportation ;  these  changes  have 
been  applied  so  as  to  produce  some  singular  anomalies :  thus  for  short 
distances,  the  total  charges  have  been  sometimes  greater  than  for  long 
distances.  The  powerful  industrial  and  great  commercial  interests  have 
been  specially  favored,  and  the  degree  in  which  these  companies  have 
used  the  new  tariffs,  seems  to  constitute  a  formidable  power  upon  all  the 
industry  of  the  country. 

Thus  most  of  the  chambers  of  commerce,  and  a  great  number  of  the- 
general  councils,  have  been  roused  at  the  importance  of  these  mea- 
sures ;  and  have  united  their  voice  with  that  of  the  canal  interests,  to 
protest  against  these  discriminating  tariffs.  ^  ^  ^ 

The  companies  have  usually  de&nded  their  new  tariffs,  and  thehr 
system  has  obtained  the  outside  support  of  officials  of  undoubted  abil-' 
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itj.*    The  importance  of  this  question,  and  the  influence  which  its 
.  solution  must  exert  upon  the  public  welfare,  impose  upon  us  the  duty 
of  examining  it  carefully  in  its  general  bearing  and  its  details. 

The  differential  tariffs  are  presented  under  various  forms.  Most 
frequently,  they  accord  reductions  in  price,  according  to  the  extent 
of  travel ;  the  price  to  pay  per  kilometre  diminishes  with  the  increased 
number  of  kilometres ;  this  is  the  differential  tariff  proper. 

Sometimes  the  companies  reduce  the  price  of  transportation  between 
two  localities  not  traversed  by  the  railroad  direct,,  to  what  it  would  be  if 
the  route  existed :  these  are  called  indirect  tariffs,  (tarifs  de  detourne- 
ment.) 

At  other  times  they  stipulate  for  reductions  in  favor  of  foreign  pro* 
ducts,  and  this  is  called  the  tntemational  tariff. 

Sometimes  merchandise  obtains,  by  reason  of  its  nature,  sreat  re- 
ductions by  the  special  tariffs; 

In  private  contracts,  considerable  abatements  are  accorded  toibr- 
warders,  who  engage  to  fulfil  certain  conditions,  stipulated  in  the  oar- 
gain,  among  which  is  generally  found  that  of  furnishing  a  minimnm 
tonnage. 

finally  {ks  €U>onnements)  or  allowance  in  favor  of  those  industrial 
interests  who  renounce  all  other  modes  of  transportation  but  the  rail- 
road. 

7.  With  some  unimportant  exceptions,  the  fundamental  principle 
which  controls  these  tariffs  is : 

^^  To  reduce  the  price  of  the  unit  of  traffic  in  favor  of  those  indus- 
trial and  commercial  interests  who  guarantee  the  company  the  greatest 
number  of  units :  to  increase  the  reductions  in  th^  ratio  of  the  increase 
of  these  quantities." 

This  principle  we  must  admit  has  been  applied  in  most  enterprises 
of  land  and  water  carriage ;  and  these  reductions  can  only  be  ascribed 
to  the  single  element  at  their  disposal,  the  expense  of  transportation 
which  they  operate  in  all  freedom  at  their  risk  and  peril. 

This  precedent,  which  affords  the  authority  of  a  universal  and  con- 
stant practice,  is  otherwise  fully  justified.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  directors  of  transportation  derive  a  real  economy  in  its  expenses, 
from  the  fact  of  important  commands,  assuring  long  carriage,  consid- 
erable masses,  and  a  better  distributed  movement.  It  is  quite  natural, 
that  in  view  of  this  economy,  it  should  offer  better  conditions  to  the 
forwarders,  who  procure  it,  and  so  restore  with  an  intelligent  equity, 
a  ^art  of  the  advantages  which  they  bring ;  undoubtedly  this  dispo- 
sition specially  applies  to  the  great  industrial  and  extended  commer- 
cial interests,  but  it  results  from  the  very  essence  of  things ;  it  is  no 
favor,  but  a  practical  recognition  of  an  unquestioned  fact,  the  econo- 
my always  obtained  in  operating  upon  a  great  «scale. 

That  the  ancient  administrations  of  transportation  should  have  com- 
bined their  tariffs,  in  this  so  rational  order  of  ideas,  and  that  it  should 
be  applicable  outside  of  railroads,  is  easily  justified.     That  the  rail- 

•The  rathor  hen  rears  to  a  memoir  of  M.  Ed.  BotnTlUeri,  member  of  ttate  eonndl.    Witlxmt  putaUalK 
tf  all  hU  opliiiwii^  ho  ffB  tolbat*  to  Uio  cImtium  of  his  viowi  and  the  merit  of  his  rewurche*. 
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road  companies  should  claim  the  same  faculty  is  also  easily  understood ; 
but  what  we  can  in  no  case  admit,  is  that  these  exceptional  reductions 
should  ever  surpass  the  value  of  economies  realized,  by  reason  of  the 
most  favorable  conditions  of  the  great  industrial  transportation.  That 
there  should  be  rendered  to  it,  and  it  alone,  all  or  part  of  the  econo- 
mies, which  it  alone  furnishes  the  meaus  of  realizing,  is  well ;  but 
there  in  our  opinion,  the  differential  action  of  the  tariff  should  be  stop- 
ped.  Thus  these  reductions  of  taxes  should  in  our  opinion  apply  ex- 
clusively to  that  part  of  the  official  tariff  only  which  answers  to  the 
expense  of  transportation,  upon  which  alone  rests  the  economy  of  the 
net  price. 

When  the  reduction  passing  this  limit,  reaches  the  imposts  of  tolls, 
it  should  we  think,  be  common  to  ally  because  in  France,  since  1789, 
equality  of  imposts  existed  for  all.  Surely,  then,  the  small  and  the 
ireak  can  rightly  reclaim  this  protecting  equality,  this  exact  propor- 
tionality of  tolls,  the  common  basis  of  our  financial  system,  and  pub- 
lic rights. 

To  «*x plain  our  idea,  we  resume  the  exumple  of  the  reduction  allowed  for  the  traiM- 
porUiion  of  oil  lietween  Qui^vrain  and  Paris,  tariffed  by  their  eouditioas  at         27-9  ^ 

To-day  effected  by  the  ^io^thern  Company  at  •  •  10'6 

•  

Whence  results  a  total  redaction  of  •  .17*4 

The  conditions  of  contract  6x  the  maximum  rate  of  transportation  at  0-04  f. 
per  ton  per  kilometre,  or  for  279  kil«imetres,  .  .  1 1*16  f«, 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  known  that  in  the  best  conditions  possible,  we 
cannot  count  upon  an  expense  below  0-015  f.  per  ton  per  kilometre,  or  for  279 
kilometres  at  least  •  •  •  •  4*19 

The  difference  .  .  .  6  97 

Expresses  then  the  maximum  of  possible  economy  upon  the  cost  of 
transportation,  by  reason  of  the  best  conditions  in  mass,  distance, 
and  distribution.  The  total  reduction  of  17*40  f.  accorded  by  the 
company,  is  composed  then  of  two  distinct  parts: 

1st.  One,  answering  to  the  possible  economy  in  the  expense  of  transportation 
or  the  maximum  as  above,  .  .  .  .       6  97£ 

Sd.  The  other,  necessarily  assignable  to  the  tolls,  equal  at  least  to  10*48 

Total  reduction,  •  •  •  17-40 

Here  then  the  figure  6*97  f.  represents,  as  we  think,  the  maximum 
of  exceptional  reductions  to  be  made  in  case  of  the  most  favorable 
conditions.  The  surplus  constitutes,  on  the  contrary,  a  part  of  the 
reduction  necessarily  assigned  upon  the  tolls,  upon  imposts.  In  this 
respect  the  diminution  it  represents,  should  be  extended  to  all  trans- 
portations of  the  same  nature,  whatever  may  be  their  conditions.  The 
small  industrial  departments  should  not  be  deprived  of  this  reduction, 
without  an  injustice  all  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  it  falls  upon  the 
most  embarrassed  part  of  the  population. 

The  adoption  of  our  opinion,  would  not  in  any  case  lead  the  rail- 
road companies  into  operating  at  a  loss,  since  they  receive  the  inte- 
gral of  the  taxes  fixed  for  the  expenses  whenever  the  conditions  of 
traffic  may  not  afford  any  economy  in  this  respect;  they  will  thus  be 
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repaid  with  the  profit  provided  hy  contract  for  all  expenses  which 
they  have  incurred  for  transportation. 

But  if  they  judge  best  to  effect  new  reductions  upon  the  tolls,  which 
do  not  correspond  with  any  expense  dependent  upon  traffic,  they  should 
we  think  be  extended  to  all,  because  it  is  a  veritable  impost,  which  by 
its  nature  should  be  the  same  for  all. 

Far  from  opposing  tlie  differential  tariffs  as  applied  on  account  of  the 
good  market  which  they  procure  for  certain  freights,  we  reproach 
them,  on  the  contrary,  with  rendering  it  relatively  too  dear  for  the 
majority  of  forwarders ;  what  we  contend  against  with  all  the  energy 
of  our  conviction  in  the  actual  system,  certainly  is  not  the  moderation 
of  the  taxes,  but  their  elevation  for  the  majority  and  the  injustice  which 
distributes  the  imposts  of  tolls  precisely  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
ability  of  those  who  have  to  pay  them. 

8.  To  prevent  this  injustice,  and  at  the  same  time  accounting  to 
the  great  industrial  interests  for  the  economies  which  they  alone  have 
allowed  them,  it  would  suffice  to  determine  in  each  particular  case  the 
value  of  reductions  of  expense  resulting  from  the  special  conditions 
agreed  upon  for  the  freight,  and  to  limit  to  this  figure  the  maximum 
of  exceptional  advantages  accorded  to  forwarders  who  accept  them. 
Such  should  be  the  limit  to  assign  to  the  differential  elements  of  tariff. 

Every  reduction  above  this,  falling  then  upon  the  tolls,  should  he 
made  common  for  all  freight  of  the  same  nature,  whatever  its  import- 
ance, its  production,  and  destination. 

This  rule,  of  an  easy  application,  in  its  generality  embraces,  with 
the  differential  tariffs  properly  called  the  indirect  tariffs,  the  interna- 
tional, special,  and  private  bargains ;  but  absolutely  rejects  the  last 
class  of  tariffs  or  the  tariff  ^'  d'abounement."  In  fact,  the  economy 
which  such  a  condition  procures  for  companies  cannot  be  determined^ 
since  it  cannot  state  precisely  the  quantity  of  merchandise  assured  to 
their  traffic.  Now  to  give  the  whole  of  its  freight  to  the  railroad,  and 
obtain  the  same  reduction,  whatever  the  mass,  is  surely  not  to  receive 
an  equivalent  for  the  economy  it  affords,  but  simply  to  receive  a  pre- 
mium of  the  companies  for  uniting  with  them  in  the  destruction  of  a 
rival  interest. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


On  Increased  Br  alee  Power  for  Stopping  Railway  Trains.    By  Mr. 
Alexander  Allen,  of  Perth. 

From  Newton's  London  Journftl,  August,  1800. 

The  subject  of  increased  brake  power,  for  stopping  quick  trains  in 
a  shorter  distance  than  is  at  present  practicable,  has  become  of  great 
importance,  and  the  attention  of  railway  companies  has  recently  been 
specially  drawn  to  it  by  the  railway  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
by  whom  a  number  of  experiments  were  tried  on  brakes  of  engines  and 
carriages ;  and  a  recommendation  was  made  to  the  railway  companies 
for  carrying  out  a  system  of  continuous  brakes  to  the  whole  train. 
The  subject  was  also  recently  under  the  consideration  of  a  committee 
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of  tbe  House  of  Commons,  before  whom  evidence  was  given  on  the 
causes  of  railway  accidents ;  this  evidence  was  in  favor  of  increased 
brake  power  on  the  engine,  if  not  too  suddenly  applied ;  for  it  was 
shown  that  no  brake  on  the  carriages  could  be  applied  quickly  enough 
to  prevent  accidents. 

The  subject  of  this  paper  is  a  plan  for  obtaining  increased  brake 
power,  by  retarding  the  speed  of  the  engine  by  means  of  a  throttle- 
valve  placed  in  the  exhaust-pipe,  which  can  be  instantly  closed  to  any 
required  extent,  so  as  to  obstruct  the  exit  of  steam  from  the  cylinder?, 
the  regulator  remaining  open  ;  at  the  same  time  the  exhaust  steam  is 
admitted  to  a  small  cylinder,  the  piston  of  which  acts  through  levers 
upon  a  brake  on  the  engine  wheels. 

In  this  arrangement,  the  spindle  of  the  throttle- valve  projects  through 
the  side  of  the  smoke-box,  and  is  worked  from  the  foot*plate  by  means 
of  a  lever  and  a  connecting-rod.  The  brake  cylinder  is  8  to  10  inches 
diameter.  The  exhaust  steam  is  admitted  into  the  bottom  of  the  cylin* 
der  through  a  1^  inch  pipe,  provided  with  a  cock,  and  acting  on  the 
underside  of  the  piston,  lifts  the  brake  lever  and  presses  the  brake 
blocks  against  the  wheels.  The  cock  in  the  1^  inch  pipe  is  worked 
from  the  foot-plate,  by  means  of  a  lever  turning  loose  on  the  spindle 
of  the  throttle-valve ;  the  throttle- valve  can  thus  be  closed,  without  at 
the  same  time  admitting  the  exhaust  steam  to  the  brake  cylinder,  while 
the  latter  can  also  be  instantly  applied  in  cases  of  sudden  emergency. 
When  the  steam  pressure  is  removed  from  the  cylinder,  the  weight  'of 
the  piston  and  lever  draws  the. brake  blocks  back  clear  of  the  wheels; 
the  brake  cylinder  being  contiguous  to  the  smoke-box,  and  the  pipe 
leading  to  it  shorthand  open  to  the  heat  in  the  exhaust  pipe,  there  is 
no  risk  of  water  accumulating  in  the  cylinder  to  prevent  the  descent 
of  the  piston  when  the  steam  pressure  is  removed.  The  brake  blocks 
being  under  the  charge  of  the  engineman  and  fireman,  will  be  regu- 
larly  adjusted  by  them. 

The  brake  cylinder  applies  the  brakes  simultaneously  to  the  leading 
and  trailing  wheels  of  the  engine,  and  the  driving  wheels  are  at  the 
same  time  retarded  by  the  back  pressure  of  the  exhaust  steam  on  the 

Eistons,  consequent  upon  the  closing  of  the  throttle-valve  in  the  ex* 
aust  pipe ;  the  pressure  of  steam  in  the  brake  cylinder  is  the  same  as 
the  back  pressure  in  the  driving  cylinders,  both  being  regulated  by  the 
extent  of  closing  of  the  throttle-valve  The  power  of  the  brake  cylin- 
der is  limited,  so  as  not  to  skid  any  of  the  wheels,  in  order  to  avoid 
wearing  flat  places  on  the  tyres,  and  to  produce  the  greatest  effect  iu 
retarding  the  speed ;  a  brake  power  of  from  14  to  22  tons  can  thus  be 
obtained  by  the  steam  brake  alone.  The  brake  power  obtained  by  the 
use  of  the  throttle-valve  alone,  retarding  the  driving-wheels  of  the  en- 
gine, is  equal  to  that  of  the  tender  brake,  the  regulator  being  open  to 
the  driving  cylinders  all  the  time.  The  application  of  the  steam  brake 
by  the  engineman  may  be  followed  immediately  by  that  of  the  tender 
brake  by  the  fireman,  and  the  guard's  brake  in  the  van  next  to  the 
tender;  thus  giving  at  once  a  greater  brake  power  than  has  usually 
been  applied  in  retarding  trains,  and  diminishing  the  liability  to  ao- 
eidents  from  want  of  sufficient  brake  power. 
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For  the  ordinary  stoppnges,  the  tlirottle-vaWe  can  be  used  to  bring 
the  train  nearly  to  a  stand,  the  tender  brake  being  applied  for  the 
last  few  yards  only ;  this  will  effect  a  great  saving  in  the  pernaanent 
way,  tender,  tyres  and  brake-blocks.  By  partially  closing  the  throt- 
tle-valve, trains  may  be  controlled  to  any  desired  speed  in  passing 
down  an  incline,  while  a  great  surplus  of  brake  power  is  reserved  in 
the  steam  brake  cylinder,  and  the  tender  and  van  brakes,  to  bring  the 
train  to  a  stand  quickly  on  the  incline.  In  an  experiment  made  with  a 
gross  load  of  200  to  210  tons,  down  nn  average  incline  of  1  in  80,  of  5 
miles  length,  the  train  was  controlled  by  the  threttle-valve  alone,  from 
a  speed  of  80  miles  per  hour  at  starting,  to  15  miles  per  hour  down 
the  whole  incline.  In  approaching  stations  half  the  time  may  be  saved 
by  the  joint  use  of  the  tender  brake  and  the  throttle- valve  alone  in 
the  exhaust  pipe,  and  a  still  further  saving  of  time  effected  by  also  ad- 
mitting the  steam  to  the  brake  cylinder.  By  using  the  steam  brake 
for  ordinary  purposes  in  place  of  the  tender  brake,  there  is  less  risk 
of  heating  and  flattening  the  tyres,  since  the  steam  brake  is  so  ar- 
ranged as  not  to  skid  the  wheels. 

In  this  method  of  obtaining  brake  power  from  the  engine,  the  speedy 
reversing  of  the  engine  valve  gear  from  forward  to  backward  gear  is 
rendered  an  easy  operation,  whereby  a  further  increase  of  retarding 
power  is  obtained ;  for  the  exhaust  steam  at  the  back  of  the  driving 
pistons  being  compressed  in  the  exhaust  port  by  the  closing  of  the 
throttle-valve,  the  pressure  of  steam  inside  the  slide  valves  becomes 
equal  to  or  greater  than  that  outside  in  the  steam  chest,  so  that  a  ba« 
lance  of  pressure  is  established,  enabling  the  valves  to  be  reversed  in- 
stantly with  perfect  ease.  The  partial  closing  of  the  throttle-ralve 
may  be  employed  to  prevent  violent  slipping  of  the  driving  wheels, 
which  will  revolve  only  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  steam  allowed 
to  escape  from  the  exhaust  pipe,  and  this  may  be  regulated  to  any  ex- 
tent by  the  throttle- valve,  which  can  be  worked  with  greater  ease  and 
nicety  than  the  regulator. 

The  retarding  power  of  this  steam  brake  was  tested  by  the  writor 
on  the  Scottish  Central  Railway.  In  the  first  two  trials,  only  the 
throttle-valve  in  the  exhaust-pipe  was  used,  without  the  addition  of 
the  steam  brake  cylinder,  thus  retarding  only  the  driving  wheels  of 
the  engine  by  the  back  pressure  of  the  exhaust ;  the  third  trial  was 
made  with  an  engine  having  the  steam  brake  cylinder  in  addition  to 
the  throttle-vale. 

From  these  experiments,  it  appeared  that  the  retarding  power  pro- 
duced by  closing  the  throttle-valve  in  the  exhaust  pipe  was  fully  equal 
to  that  of  the  tender  brake ;  and  the  engine  steam  brake  also  produced 
an  effect  fully  equal  to  the  tender  brake ;  so  that,  by  employing  both 
throttle-valve  and  steam  brake  in  conjunction  with  the  tender  brake, 
the  retarding  power  obtained  was  more  than  double  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary tender  brake  alone. 

Mr.  R.  Morrison  remarked,  that  he  had  seen  some  experiments  upon 
a  steep  incline  of  1  in  40  on  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway, 
with  a  steam  brake  contrived  by  Mr.  Paton,  which  gave  a  very  power- 
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fal  retarding  force ;  the  br&ke  was  applied  to  the  leading  and  trailing 
"wheels  of  a  large  tank  engine  having  all  the  wheels  coupled,  and  the 
pressure  was  produced  bj  a  steam  cylinder  communicating  direct  with 
the  boiler.  The  action  of  the  brake  was  very  efficient,  but  he  believed 
the  principal  objection  to  it  was  found  to  be  the  great  shock  caused 
by  its  sudden  application,  which  often  deranged  the  levers  of  the  ap- 
paratus, and  occasioned  an  objectionable  concussion  to  the  train. 

Mr.  Allen  said  that,  with  the  plan  of  the  throttle-valve  in  the  ex- 
haust-pipe, this  objection  was  removed,  as  the  pressure  came  on  gradual- 
ly by  the  gradual  compression  of  the  exhaust  steam  ;  and  no  objection- 
able shock  was  perceived  beyond  what  was  of  course  unavoidable  in 
stopping  a  quick -moving  train  within  a  short  distance  :  a  train  at  a 
speed  of  40  miles  per  hour  was  stopped  in  150  yards  upon  a  level,  by 
means  of  the  steam  brake  and  tender  brake,  without  any  objectionable 
shock  being  produced. 


Tor  tb«  Joomal  of  Uio  TFanUin  Institute. 

Repairs  and  Renewal  of  the  Roche- Bernard  Suspension  Bridge. 
From  a  description  given  by  M.  Noyon,  Engineer.  Translated  by 
J.  Bjsnnett. 

Part  Second. 

(Contiuiied  from  page  156.) 

Correction  of  Camber  of  Platform. — The  platform,  in  obedience  to 
all  the  movements  of  the  primitive  suspension  bundles,  must  consequent- 
ly rise  in  its  middle  0-55  ft.,  and  its  camber,  which  at  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  20^  Centigrade  (68°  Fah.)  stood  at  4-26  ft.,  would  attain 
4-92  ft.  at  —6°  (28°  Fah.),  and  would  occasionally  be  at  4-92  +  0-65 
=  5-47  ft.  Now,  as  the  platform  had  too  marked  a  rise  in  its  primi- 
tive position,  it  seemed  necessary  to  diminish  the  sagitta,  so  as  to  cor- 
rect the  effect  of  establishing  the  additional  cable,  as  well  as  to  remedy 
the  inconvenience  of  the  proximity  of  the  cables  and  platform,  with 
the  chances  of  the  yokes  of  the  central  part  rubbing  against  the  string- 
ers of  side-walks.  It  was  accordingly  reduced  0*88  ft.;  so  that  the 
caml)er  was  never  to  exceed  4-69  ft. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  suspension  rods  had  all  to  be  removed  and 
their  lengths  changed.  Some  wer«  shortened,  others  simply  removed 
acme  rows  towards  the  centre,  and  those  lengthened  which  were  to  be 
hooked  upon  the  new  cables. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  ibis  circumstance  in  correcting  a  fault  of 
2'75  ins.  of  level  which  was  found  between  the  sides  of  the  flooring. 
It  would  have  been  a  long  job  by  calculation,  but  a  graphical  method 
indicated  in  the  AnnaUs  des  Ponts  et  Chaussees  (2d  series,  tome  xx, 
p.  509)  was  nsed,  whose  correctness  was  fully  confirmed  in  this  new 
spplicatioQ. 

JDaring  the  removal  and  restoration  of  the  rods  thus  corrected,  the 
beams  were  suspended  upon  the  cables  bv  four  strong  tackles,  two  at 
each  end,  so  that  they  could  be  raised  and  freed  from  the  stLrrups  and 
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the  rodfl  removed.  This  operation  was  effected  symmetrically  on  each 
side,  and  to  avoid  confusion  on  the  removal  of  the  rod,  care  was  taken 
to  substitute  in  the  number  of  its  order  another  number  corresponding 
with  a  table,  giving  the  changes  to  be  definitely  assigned  them. 

Replacing  the  Mode.-r-The  placing  of  the  rods  borne  by  the  primi- 
tive cables  was  easily  effected ;  not  so,  however,  with  those  suspended 
from  additional  cable ;  for  there  was  much  difficulty  in  bringing  the 
latter  to  its  final  position,  not  only  from  their  great  distance  from  the 
old  cable,  but  from  the  successive  derangements  it  experienced  in  pro- 
portion as  its  extremities  were  loaded.  Attempts  were  made  to  bring 
them  together  by  powerful  screws  and  rope  lashings,  but  only  a  few 
of  the  rods  near  the  porches  could  be  placed  by  this  means,  and  to  se- 
cure a  good  position  for  the  placing  of  the  others,  the  platform  had  to 
be  suspended  to  the  supplementary  cable ;  the  rods  were  furnished 
with  lengthening  pieces,  which  were  successively  shortened  and  sap- 
pressed  when  the  cables  were  sufficiently  close. 

The  difficulties  were  greater,  since  the  lowering  of  the  supplement^ 
ary  cable  was  only  1*47  ft.  instead  of  1*80  ft.  as  supposed ;  the  dif- 
ference is  due  to  not  accounting  for  the  friction  of  the  supplementary 
cables  upon  the  sheetings  of  the  old  cables ;  for  it  is  evident  that  an 
isolated  wire,  such  as  was  used,  moves  more  freely  than  a  layer  com- 
posed of  1400  wires  with  a  width  of  31*50  ins.  and  a  thickness  of  from 
1*4  to  2  ins. 

Though  this  result  was  not  unexpected  it  seemed  prudent  not  to  de- 
part from  the  figures,  which  had  been  arrived  at  by  two  different  means; 
the  error,  if  it  was  one,  seemed  to  incur  less  inconvenience  than  might 
have  followed  from  the  increased  sagitta.  Too  great  a  distance  be- 
tween the  cables  would  have  appeared  badly,  while  it  was  feared  that 
too  great  a  lowering  of  the  supplementary  cable  would  have  prevented 
its  bearing  all  the  load  reserved  for  it  and  cause  much  difficulty  in  pre- 
paring the  rods. 

Actual  Rise  of  the  Platform. — The  platform  actually  rose  0*46  ft 
Consequently,  the  summit  of  the  new  cables  must  have  descended 
nnder  the  load  1-80  —  (0-46  +  0-38)  =  1-01  ft. 

EstahUehment  of  the  Counter-cablee.  TJieir  Position  and  Fcrm.--^ 
Each  counter-cable  described  between  the  points  of  attachment,  and 
in  a  plane  ^inclined  77^  to  the  horizon,  a  curve,  which,  supposed  to  be 
plane,  was  nearly  a  parabola  with  a  chord  of  207*78  yards  and  a  rise 
of  8*75  yards.  It  was  composed  of  600  No.  19  wires,  forming  a  cylin- 
drical bundle  4*33  ins.  diameter. 

Mooring  Anchors, — Four  wrought  iron  anchors  4*83  ins.  square, 
being  bent  at  right  angles,  embrace  the  masonry  of  the  porches  and 
are  countersunk  in  the  same,  thus  constituting  the  mooring  system  of 
the  counter-cables. 

The  branches  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  bridge  enter  5*25  ft 
the  piers  of  the  arcades  next  the  tower,  and  are  connected  two  and  two 
upon  each  bank  by  two  strong  bars  of  iron  2*75  ins.  square  with  an 
eye  at  their  ends,  through  which  passes  a  dowel  2-86  ins.  diameter, 
passiag  also  through  tl^  anchors.    The  latter  have  a  developmeal 
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of  82-75  ft.  and  weigh  each  2238  fts.  They  were  forged  and  puddled 
with  great  care  at  Rive-de-Gier,  in  the  foundries  of  MM.  Jackson, 
Petin,  Gaudet  &  Co. 

Sode  and  Suepenmn  Stirrups. — The  counter-cables  (Plate  III,  Fig. 
S)  are  suspended  from  suspension  beams  by  round  iron  rods  1  inch 
diameter,  with  a  hook  at  one  end  and  an  eye  at  the  other,  through 
which  passes  a  reversed  iron  stirrup  of  the  same  dimensions  whose 
branches  and  cross-piece  are  arranged  so  as  to  embrace  exactly  the 
end  of  the  beam. 

In  the  middle  of  the  bridge  this  mode  is  impracticable  on  account 
of  the  small  space  between  the  bottom  of  the  flooring  and  top  of  coun- 
ter-cable ;  the  latter  is  therefore  connected  with  the  21  central  beams 
by  a  system  of  bridles  shown  in  Plate  III,  Fig.  4. 

The  branches  of  these  bridles,  as  well  as  those  of  all  the  stirrups, 
have  a  worm  4*3  ins.  long,  by  which  the  counter-cable  can  be  raised 
or  lowered. 

The  stirrups,  as  well  as  the  double  bridles,  abut  against  the  inner 
faces  of  the  outer  stringers  and  arc  hid  beneath  sidewalks. 

Fabrication  of  Counter-cables. — They  were  made  on  site  of  bridge, 
but  in  an  inverse  order  from  definitive  position. 

Upon  each  head  of  bridge  a  standard  wire,  whose  length  was  de- 
duced from  the  rise  and  chord  of  the  final  curve,  was  stretched  in  the 
direction  A  B  c  (Plate  III,  Fig.  1)  between  the  mooring  anchors,  and 
served  as  an  indicator  for  placing  all  the  wires  in  the  corresponding 
cable. 

A  carrier,  starting  from  the  point  Q  upon  right  bank,  unrols  the 
wire,  one  of  whose  ends  have  been  attached  to  the  anchor  c  and  passes 
from  Q  to  R,  always  having  the  roll  at  arms  length  and  outside  of  sus- 
pension rods.  On  coming  near  the  left  bank,  at  r,  he  stops  a  moment 
to  give  the  workmen  upon  the  scaffolding  v'  u'  time  to  draw  the  un- 
rolled wire  towards  them,  to  hook  it  upon  end  of  anchor  A,  and  to 
return  the  end  ;  he  then  returns  towards  Q,  while  with  the  windlass  T 
the  portion  A  K  c  of  the  wire  is  stretched  so  as  to  coincide  with  the 
regulating  wire  ABC;  it  is  held  in  this  position  by  an  iron  vice.  Per- 
forming the  same  operation,  by  means  of  the  windlass  T,  upon  the 
wire  passing  from  R  to  Q,  a  second  element  of  the  cable  is  obtained, 
and  so  on  to  the  end ;  only  the  different  wires  once  in  place  serve  as 
standards  for  all  that  are  to  come  upon  them. 

An  agent  placed  upon  the  small  foot-bridge  z  %  suspended  under  the 
bridge  and  in  the  line  of  its  transverse  axis,  watched  for  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  wires  among  themselves  or  with  the  standard,  and  by 
signs  from  him  those  in  charge  of  the  winches  T  and  t'  were  guidied  in 
increasing  or  diminishing  the  tensions  of  the  wires. 

Each  wire  in  its  passage  from  one  bank  to  the  other  was  sustained 
by  small  bars  projecting  from  the  ends  of  the  beams,  and  when  its 
ends  were  hung  upon  the  two  anchors,  it  was  dropped  in  the  position 
A  K  c  (Plate  III,  Fig.  1). 

As  the  wires  were  put  in  place  they  were  formed  into  bundles  of  60 
strands ;  these  bundles  were  successively  united  by  temporary  liga- 
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tiirefl.  Witfaout  this  precaution  the  wind  would  have  impressed  them 
with  a  continual  motion,  making  it  difficult  to  regulate  the  others. 

The  transfer  of  the  wires  from  one  bank  to  the  other  was  effected 
upon  the  bridge  itself,  thus  coropellinff  the  holding  of  the  rolls  at  arms 
length,  and  the  unrolling  to  be  made  beyond  the  suspension  rods. 

This  was  a  troublesome  condition  and  delayed  the  work  ;  otherwise 
there  would  have  been  required  foot-bridges  upon  each  side  of  the  plat- 
form and  outside  of  the  railing,  or  workmen  would  have  to  be  posted 
upon  the  summits  of  the  porches  and  raise  the  wires  by  hand. 

These  arrangements,  besides  being  expensive,  would  be  attended 
with  risk,  and  it  was  thought  best  to  take  more  time  than  to  needless- 
ly expose  the  lives  of  the  workmen. 

Cost  of  putting  up  the  Counter-cabks. — The  two  counter-cables  Were 
made  in  22  days  of  effective  work,  with  a  force  of  20  men :  6  cablers, 
12  workmen,  an  assistant,  and  an  agent  specially  charged  with  regu- 
lation of  wires. 

At  the  rate  of  (  9-20  per  day,  the  total  cost  was  22  X  9-20 = $  202-40 ; 
which  is  16*8  cents  per  wire,  or  '54  cents  per  9b.  This  is  but  half  the 
price  generally  given  to  master  cablers  for  making  and  putting  up  by 
contract  the  common  cables  of  suspension  bridges. 

Ligatures  of  the  Counter-cables, — Before  making  the  ligatures  of 
the  counter-cables,  they  are  to  be  suspended  from  the  platform  of  the 
bridge.  For  that  purpose  they  were  seized  at  sixteen  points  by  strong 
tackles  attached  to  the  old  cables ;  then,  having  raised  them  to  the 
proper  height,  they  were  held  by  twenty >one  rods  distributed  along  the 
whole  span. 

In  this  position  the  counter-cables  are  sufficiently  stiff  to  receive 
the  small  scaffolding  (Plate  III,  Fig.  5)  upon  which  are  placed  the 
workmen  in  charge  of  the  ligatures. 

This  scaffolding,  formed  of  a  large  plank  with  two  (ik)  hooks  in  front 
and  two  cords  upon  the  back,  which  secured  it  both  upon  the  counter- 
cable  and  upon  two  of  the  bridge  beams,  was  very  solid  and  easily 
managed. 

The  cablers  employed  upon  the  ligatures  were  also  provided  with  a 
safety  girdle,  the  cord  u  of  which  was  attached,  on  each  station,  to  the 
hand-railing  I  of  the  bridge. 

Oiling  the  Wires. — The  workmen  to  whom  this  duty  was  intrusted 
traveled  horse-back  fashion  from  the  summit  to  the  ends  of  the  cable, 
upon  a  kind  of  saddle  with  stirrups  which  they  themselves  could  slide. 
All  were  provided  with  a  safety  belt,  whose  cord  was  held  by  a  work- 
man upon  the  bridge  who  accompanied  them  throughout. 

Mastic  of  Cables. — In  a  similar  manner  the  mastic  of  the  cables  waa 
laid  on ;  only  this  part  of  the  work  was  deferred  till  the  suspension 
rods  had  been  definitely  placed. 

Effects  of  Change  of  Temperature  on  the  System  of  Cables, — As  has 
been  said,  the  counter-cables  are  designed  to  oppose  the  vertical  mo- 
tions produced  by  the  wind,  and  their  efficacy  is  due  solely  to  the 
solidity  existing  between  them  and  the  other  cables.  This  solidity 
seemed  to  present  a  serious  inconvenience,  resulting  from  the  contrae- 
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tions  dne  to  the  lowering  of  temperature.  So  that  before  executing 
this  part  of  the  work  prescribed  for  the  consolidation  of  the  bridge, 
it  was  proper  to  consider  the  amount  of  inconvenience  and  to  study 
some  mode  of  remedying  it  while  adhering  to  the  disposition  ordered 
by  the  administration. 

The  solution  of  this  question  depending  u]y)n  the  influence  really 
exerted  by  changes  of  weather  upon  the  wires  united  in  bundles,  for 
clearing  up  this  matter  numerous  observations  were  made  at  different 
times,  both  upon  the  Saint  Christopher  bridge,  near  Lorient,  and  upon 
the  Roche-Bernard. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  amount  of  elongation  or  contrac* 
tion  of  an  iron  rod  for  1^  Centigrade  is  0-0000122  ft.  per  foot,  or  for 
1^  Fah.,  0-00000677  ft.  per  foot ;  but  this  is  on  the  supposition  that 
the  action  is  of  sufficient  duration  to  be  imparted  to  the  different  mole- 
cules of  the  metal.  Now  this  condition  is  not  fulfilled  in  the  cables 
of  suspension  bridges :  first,  because  from  the  daily  changes  in  tem- 
perature the  effects  are  transitory,  and  even  in  those  hours  when  the 
temperature  is  stationary  the  different  elements  of  the  cables  are  not 
equally  sensitive  when  grouped  in  bundles  of  from  4  to  7  ins.  diame- 
ter, separated  from  each  other  as  they  are  by  fat  unguents,  paintings 
mastic,  ftc,  all  poor  conductors  of  heat. 

It  was  important  to  know  the  difference  between  the  results  of  cal- 
culation and  the  data  of  observation. 

To  obtain  the  actual  expansion  of  the  cables,  the  sagitta  of  the  pa- 
rabolic bundles  of  the  above  named  bridges  were  measured  directly  at 
different  temperatures,  and  from  the  excess  of  each  above  the  smallest 
waa  deduced  the  corresponding  elongation  of  the  cables  by  the  follow- 
ing considerations. 

According  to  Navier  (Memoire  sur  les  ponts  suspendus,  2d  edition, 
p.  139)  the  depression  of  the  bridge  flooring,  resulting  from  a  small 
increase  y  ii^  the  half  length  A  of  the  the  cables,  is  given  (the  primitive 
sagitta  being  equal  to/)  by  t&e  relation 

(1)  ♦=4jy> 

which  may  be  written  under  the  form 

(2)  r=|^,- 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  weight  of  the  flooring  holds  the  cables 
constantly  stretched  in  all  parts,  whatever  the  temperature,  the  elong- 
ation produced  by  heat  in  the  retaining  bundles  R  M,  N  T  (Plate  III, 
Fig.  6),  must  be  nearly  entirely  added  to  that  arising  from  the  expan- 
sion of  the  suspension  bundles. 

Consequently,  if  we  place  successively  in  the  formula  (2)  instead 
of  t  the  increased  lengths  of  the  sagitta/,  the  values  of  y  will  approxi- 
mately represent  the  real  expansions  of  the  portion  B  M  B  of  cables 
by  their  corresponding  changes  of  temperature. 

In  this  way  the  numbers  in  the  6th  column  of  the  table  B  were  cal- 
culated in  making  /=  48*42  ft.  and  A  =  817-58  ft.  for  the  Boche- 
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Bernard  bridge,  and/=45-78  ft.  and  A  =  298-22  ft.  for  the  Lorient. 
The  figures  of  column  7  are  deduced  from  the  relation 

y'  =  0'0000122  L  t  (metrical  units), 

or      7'  =  0-00000677  l  t  (units  of  feet), 

in  irhich  t  represents  the  difference  between  the  height  of  thermometer 
at  the  time  of  measurAnent  of  any  sagitta  and  that  indicated  at  the 
smallest  of  them,  and  L  the  development  of  the  portion  RMS  of  cables, 
-which  was  57414  ft.  or  475-71  ft.,  according  as  the  formula  was  ap- 
plied to  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  bridges. 

A  comparison  of  columns  7  and  8  shows  that  the  ratio  between  the 
real  and  calculated  expansions  is  0*58  for  the  Saint  Christophe  and 
0-78  for  the  Roche-Bernard  bridge.  Consequently,  in  dealing  with 
analogous  metallic  bundles  of  suspension  bridges,  the  co-efficient  of 
expansion  should  be  reduced 

0-00000677  X  0-78  =  0-00000528        (units  of  feet). 

The  disagreement  for  some  of  the  observations  between  the  varia- 
tions of  sagittse  and  those  of  thermometer,  is  due  solely  to  the  inequal- 
ity of  temperature  in  the  cables  and  air.  We  have  also,  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  columns  8  and  5,  for  the  mean  expansion  or  contractioa 
of  the  sagitta,  for  each  degree  of  heat  or  cold, 

0-007  m.  for  Roche-Bernard,    or  00127  ft.  1°  Fah. 
and  0-005  m.  for  Saint  Christophe,  or  0-0091  ft.         " 

This  being  the  case, let  us  consider  a  common  suspension  cable  UQv 
(Plate  III,  Fig.  6)  and  a  counter-cable  A  c  B  connected  by  rigid  rods, 
and  the  latter  to  have  been  laid  at  a  time  when  the  temperature  was 
t^.  If  the  temperature  increases,  the  bundle  M  s  K  will  lengthen,  and 
the  middle  of  the  flooring  and  the  summit  c  of  the  counter-cable  will 
fall  a  length  equal  to  that  which  s  has  fallen.  Moreover,  the  counter- 
cable  also  expanding  will  have  less  tension  than  at  the  time  of  its  lay- 
ing, and  the  small  catenaries  which  it  describes  between  the  suspension 
rods  will  take  a  greater  sagitta ;  but  this  circumstance  ha^  but  a  se- 
condary interest  and  we  need  not  dwell  upon  it. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  the  temperature  lowers,  the  two  cables 
which,  were  they  independent  of  each  other,  would  contract  and  take 
the  respective  positions  M  s'  N,  A  o'  B,  lengthen  in  virtue  of  their  ex- 
tensibility, so  that  the  distance  of  their  summits  remains  nearly  the 
same  and  the  effects  of  contraction  are  thus  compensated.  From  thia 
arises  a  new  tension,  P,  which  is  always  relatively  much  greater  for  the 
counter-cable,  whose  section  is  generally  less  than  that  of  suspension 
cable.  To  determine  this  tension,  we  will  suppose  that  for  an  instant 
the  latter  is  not  counteracted  in  its  movements,  and  that  the  counter- 
cable  only  yields,  and  elongates  the  necessary  quantity  for  the  summit 
of  the  cable  M  s  n  to  be  freely  transported  from  s  to  s'. 

Designating  by/  and/',  <•>  and  w^  the  respective  sagittae  and  sec- 
tions of  the  cable  and  counter-cable ;  by  2  2  the  development  of  the 
first,  and  by  2  V  that  of  the  second,  and  by  A  the  half  span,  we  have, 
for  a  falling  of  temperature  of  t^,  a  contraction  of  the  suspension  cable 
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expressed  hj2lai{a being  the  real  co-efficient*of  expansion),  to  wliioh 
corresponds  (formula  1)  a  contraction  from  the  initial  sagitta : 

for  the  counter-cable,  the  contraction  of  the  sagitta  from  this  same  fall* 
ing  of  temperature  will  be 

♦'  =  11  ^'a'. 

Consequently,  if  the  counter-cable  alone  supports  the  tension  p,  its 
sagitta  will  have  an  increase  equal  to 

♦  +  t'  =  fAa«(i  +  i;)'. 
And  therefore  its  length  will  be  increased  (formula  2)  by  the  quantity 

Ifow  the  force  p'  necessary  to  elongate  an  iron  bar  of  the  length  2  V 
by  the  quantity  2  y  is  given  by  the  relation 


E(o 


(3)  ^-TF^y; 

tt'  being  the  section  of  the  bar  expressed  in  square  feet,  and  E  the  co- 
efficient of  elasticity,  which  is  supposed  equal  22000  kilogrammes  per 
square  millimetre,  or  4507552379  fi>s.  per  square  foot. 

Consequently,  the  effort  experienced  by  the  counter-cable  has  for 
its  expression 

(4)  P'  =  ^;2ae(^'+r)  =  K«'(l  +  ^')a*. 

This  quantity  p'  is  evidently  a  superior  limit  of  the  tension  p;  for 
by  reason  of  the  solidity  existing  between  the  counter-cable  and  the 
suspension  cable,  the  latter  experiences  this  same  tension,  and  its  sum- 
mit, instead  of  rising  to  the  point  s',  stops  a  little  below  at  s'',  for 
example ;  so  that  in  reality  the  counter-cable  is  only  elongated  by  the 
quantity  2  y  diminished  by  the  increased  length  2  y'  which  would  be 
produced  in  the  suspension  cable  by  the  application  of  the  force  P. 

In  truth,  this  increase  is  not  known,  but  its  value  may  be  nearly 
obtained  vrfaen  it  is  considered  as  differing  but  little  from  that  which 
the  force  P^  found  above  would  determine  in  the  entire  suspension  cable; 
for  then  the  extension  of  the  wire  due  to  this  force  being  equal  (for- 
mulae 3  and  4)  to 

we  have   (formula  1),  for  the  corresponding  increase  in  the  sagitta  of 
the  carve^ 


0+.^> 


♦"  =  TTf'f^  +  ^^«'- 
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Consequently,  the  increase  in  the  sagitta  of  the  counter-cable  would 
be  reduced  to 

('+»o-,"=i»..5+j;-^:(i+/i)]. 

To  this  variation  of  sagitta  answers  an  extension  of  the  counter- 
cable  inferior  to  2  y  and  equal  (formula  2)  to 

But  this  may  be  considered  as  produced  by  a  force  p"  having  for  ex- 
pression 

=-"'[(v+^;)(-i;fe')]- 

Now  this  quantity  is  an  inferior  limit  of  the  tension  sought,  p,  and, 

p'  -f  o" 
consequently,  the  mean,  — o~^>  '^^l  ^  regarded  as  a  near  approach 

to  the  value  of  this  tension. 

To  apply  these  formula  to  the  Roche-Bernard  bridge,  we  suppose 
/=  48-55  ft.,/' =  24-93  ft.,  Z=  574-14  ft.,  Z'  =  318-31  ft., 
o  =  0-41034  sq.  ft.,  and  J  =  00586  sq.  ft. 
Moreover,  according  to  the  results  of  observations  upon  the  expansion 
of  cables,  we  should  give  to  the  co-eflBcient  a  the  value  0-00000628 
instead  of  0-00000677,  admitting  46°  (Fah.)  as  the  lowest  range  of 
the  thermometer  below  that  of  the  day  when  the  standard  wire  was 
set,  for  the  making  of  counter-cable  we  have 

p'  =  121768  ft)s.,  and  p"  =  105447  Bbs., 

whence  P  =  ^  "^  ^  =  118607  Bbs. 

The  absolute  force  P  represents  an  increase  of  tension  of  1921  fl)s. 
per  sq.  in.  for  suspension  cable,  and  13460  fts.  for  the  lower  cable. 

From  this  it  appears  there  is  no  need  of  being  concerned  for  the 
action  of  the  counter-cable  upon  the  system  of  suspension  properly 
called,  while  it  is  important  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible  the  inverse 
effect,  so  that  no  cause  may  intervene  at  a  given  moment  to  dimini&h 
the  force  of  the  counter-cable  against  violent  shocks  transmitted  by 
the  platform  when  agitated  by  the  wind. 

Means  of  preventing  the  effect  of  changes  of  Temperature  upon  the 
counter-cable. — The  most  simple  method  of  obviating  this  inconve- 
nience would  evidently  be  to  increase  the  normal  length  of  counter-cable 
by  a  small  quantity,  p,  such  that,  even  in  the  lowest  temperatures,  it 
may  contract  without  difficulty,  permitting  the  suspension  cable  to 
move  as  if  it  were  free. 

This  small  increase  in  length  distributed  uniformly  over  the  curve 
irould  not  impair  the  rigidity,  and  will  suffice  to  compensate  the  occa- 
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sional  contractions  from  the  lowering  of  temperature.  Thus  the  coun- 
ter-cable, instead  of  taking  the  position  a  c'  B,  will  be  drawn  from 
A  c  B  to  A  c"  B  by  the  suspension  cable,  even  when  the  latter  has  at- 
tained its  extreme  position  3f  s"  N  ;  and  all  the  points  of  one  will  rise 
an  equal  quantity  with  the  corresponding  points  of  the  other. 

In  fact,  the  summit  c,  in  its  removal  to  c",  allows  the  summit  S  to 
be  displaced  an  equal  quantity  s  s"  =  c  c"  =  t  in  the  same  direction; 
and  as  the  tensions  developed  during  these  movements  in  the  two  para- 
bolas MSN  and  ACB  are  distributed  nearly  uniformly  upon  the  horizon- 
tal U  v  =  2  A,  the  curves  M  s"  N  and  A  c''  B  may  be  regarded  also  as 
parabolas. 

But  the  equations  of  the  lines  MSN  and  M  s''  N  referred  to  the  co- 
ordinates 0  X  and  o  t,  and  in  regard  to  the  previously  adopted  nota- 
tions being  respectively 

!f  =  {,^+  OS 

f ^ 

and  y  =  ~?  a—  z^  +  fO&. 

The  difference  i  6'  =  i  of  their  corresponding  ordinates  a  h  and  a  V 
is  found  equal  to 

This  expression,  in  which  the  constants  t  and  h  only  enter,  shows  that 
for  the  two  other  parabolae  A  c  B  and  A  c"  B,  whose  summits  are  the 
same  distance,  t?  apart,  the  difference  of  the  ordinates  will  be  deduced 
firom  a  similar  formula. 

Definitive  Sagitta  of  Counter-calles. — It  was  natural  to  adopt  the 
means  just  indicated ;  and  as  the  counter-cables  were  made  at  their 
Bite  by  means  of  a  standard  wire  which  was  established  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  20°  (68°  Fah.) ;  and  as  in  this  locality  the  cold  was  never  be- 
low 28°  Fah.,  the  normal  length  Z  of  the  wire  was  increased  by  a  quan- 
tity p  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  contractions  p'  and  p",  which  would  be 
experienced  by  suspension  cables  for  a  lowering  of  46°  Fah.  of  tempe- 
rature. 

Now  the  value  of  p'  is  given  by  the  table  b  (26  observation)  and  ia 
equal  to  2  X  0124  ft.  =  0-248  ft., 

that  of  p"  is  deduced  from  the  relation : 

^f  =  lat  =  626-62  X  -00000618  X  45  =  1-48  ft., 
and  therefore  p  =  p'  +  p"  =  0-896  ft. 

From  the  increased  length,  p,  assigned  to  the  standard  wire  was  de- 
duced the  sagitta  to  be  given  it,  that  of  the  counter-cable  having  been 
fixed  at  24-93  ft.  for  a  temperature  68°  Fah. 

The  general  formula  (1),  in  which  we  supposed 

A  =  ^^^  =  311-67  ft.  and  y  =  ^  =  0-198  ft., 
gives  the  increase  of  sagitta  t,  corresponding  to  the  excess  of  length 
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p  to  be  given  the  regulating  wire,  and  bo  its  definitive  aagitta  was  equal 

to  24-93  +  1-88  =  26-76  ft. 

JEffect  produced  hy  change  of  length  of  Counter-cablet. — It  was 
thought  that  the  small  excess  in  length  given  to  the  coanter-cable, 
would  not  sensibly  change  the  figure  of  equilibrium,  and  that  distri- 
buted over  a  development  of  626  ft.  it  would  not  diminish  the  rigidity 
of  the  system.  But  this  was  not  the  case ;  the  cable,  when  projected 
upon  a  vertical  plane  passing  through  longitudinal  axis  of  bridge,  fol- 
lowed a  regular  and  continuous  curve,  but  seen  aside,  the  curve  was 
changed,  and  each  of  the  semi-arcs  A  c  and  c  B  assumed  an  inflected 
form,  like  a  flat  and  elongated  S. 

This  disagreeable  eff*ect  was  due  to  the  marked  double  curvature 
necessarily  taken  from  their  inclination  to  the  horizon  and  the  excess 
of  length  it  had  been  thought  proper  to  give  it.  So  serious  an  imper- 
fection was  not  admissible,  and  care  was  taken  to  correct  it. 

For  this  purpose  the  primitive  form  of  the  cable  was  changed  and 
the  haunches  were  raised  towards  the  platform,  not  only  to  absorb 
the  excess  of  length,  but  to  compensate  by  a  small  exaggeration  of  the 
curve  of  the  central  part  of  each  semi-arc  the  appearances  produced 
in  an  inverse  direction,  which  otherwise  would  not  have  disappeared, 
since  the  double  curvature  is  inevitable  whatever  may  be  the  tension. 

This  change  was  eflected  by  trials  and  by  the  simple  displacement 
of  the  counter-cable  rods,  which  were  moved  back  1,  2,  or  3  rows  to- 
wards the  mooring  points  of  the  latter. 

In  these  conditions  the  counter-cable,  it  is  true,  must  more  sensibly 
feel  the  efiects  of  a  lowering  of  temperature;  but  the  strain  arising 
from  the  momentary  contraction  in  its  length  and  that  of  the  suspen- 
sion cables  will  never  exceed  21  fibs.;  and  as  it  will  then  be  found  very 
rigid,  and  so  more  efiectively  opposed  to  the  vertical  motions  of  the 
platform,  there  is  no  fear  that  this  strain  will  be  much  increased  by 
the  present  slight  oscillations  of  the  suspended  system. 

Conclusions. — The  three  prescribed  operations  of  the  administration 
have  yielded  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

The  new  galleries  are  effectually  guarded  against  moisture  and  fil- 
tering water;  they  are  well  ventilated,  easy  of  access,  of  suitable  di- 
mensions, and  the  mooring  bundles  are  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily 
maintained  in  all  parts. 

The  establishment  of  the  counter-cable  has  produced  a  remarkable 
stability  in  the  system. 

The  vertical  oscijlations,  whose  amplitudes  attained  from  12  to  23| 
ins.  in  high  winds  and  39  ins.  in  gales,  are  to-day  insignificant.  The 
greatest  observed  since  the  laying  of  the  cable  were  below  {-in. 

The  diligence  drawn  by  three  horses  at  a  gallop  produces  a  scarcely 
appreciable  effect;  it  is  die  same  with  ten  mounted  horses  at  a  smart 
trot,  or  the  march  of  thirty  men. 

The  horizontal  swinging  of  the  platform  is  completely  checked,  and 
the  permanent  convexity  of  about  10  ins.,  which  it  formerly  presented 
on  the  up-stream  side,  has  wholly  disappeared. 

The  presence  of  the  supplementary  and  counter-cables  have  in  no- 
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"wise  impaired  the  lightness,  elegance,  and  harmony  of  the  general 
construction. 

A  few  observations  are  selected  from  the  thirty  referred  to  by  the 
author,  and  given  in  the  following  table  B,  showing  the  changes  in  length 
of  sagittse  of  cables  by  the  variations  of  temperature  for  £oche-Ber- 
nard  bridge. 


Temperature 

Varisitions  in  half 

o 

Dates  of  obser- 

in degrees. 

SagittiB 

Heal 

length  of  cables 

deduced 

o  i 

vations. 

observed. 

variation 

deduced 

from 

> 

:io 

Cent. 

Fah. 

ofsagitKe 

from 

changes 

1 

6i 

those  of 
sagitte. 

of  tempe- 
rat'*'** 

S 

o 

o 

m. 

mm. 

mm. 

d: 

1 

Dec.  27,  1856, 

+  2 

36 

14-81 

0050 

0-010 

0- 

3 

"     31,     " 

0 

32 

14-795 

0030 

0006 

0- 

5 

Jan.  13.  1857, 

4-  6 

43 

14-820 

0060 

0-012 

0-< 

10 

"      29,     " 

—  4 

25 

14-800  - 

0-040 

0008 

Oh 

18 

Feb.    6,     « 

—  5 

23 

14-760 

0000 

0000 

0-< 

14 

"      18,     " 

+  4 

39 

14-825 

0065 

0013 

0-1 

17 

Mar.    7,     «« 

—  1 

30 

14805 

0-045 

0009 

0< 

18 

•«      11,     «' 

4-  6 

43 

14820 

0060 

0012 

0-i 

21 

May    4,     « 

+  1* 

67 

14-965 

0-205 

0042 

0-1 

23 

"      16,     « 

+20 

68 

14-97 

0-210 

0-042 

Oi 

25 

July  14,     "   . 

+31 

88 

14-980 

0-220 

0-046 

0-1 

28 

Aug.  12,     « 

+43 

109 

15  04 

0280 

0057 

0-1 

a  Tills  namber  represents  the  ram  of  rarlations  referred  to  the  point  of  departure  —  69. 
(The  rariatJons  In  length  start  lh>in  the  lowest  obeenred  sagitta  U'76  m^  and  those  of  temperature  are 
referred  to  —  6°  of  thermometer. 


*  These  are  smns  averages  of  the  dO  obserrations. 
CoBsmcTioN. — In  the  March  number,  page  155,  line  9, 

(l  +  ^-^j  .hoald  be   (l  +  ig). 


Observations  on  the  Niagara  Railway  Suspension-Bridge,    By  P.  W. 
Barlow,  C.  E.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c. 

From  the  London  Builder,  No.  027. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  results  from  Mr.  Barlow's  personal  and 
careful  examination  of  the  Niagara  Railway  Suspension-bridge  is,  that 
the  fi^vorable  conclusions  to  which  that  examination  has  led,  induced 
lum  to  suggest  the  formation  of  two  cross  lines  of  suspension  railway 
over  the  central  districts  of  London,  one  commencing  at  the  Elephant 
and  Castle,  and  terminating  near  the  Shoreditch  station  of  the  East- 
em  Counties  Railway ;  and  the  other  commencing  at  the  junction  of 
Oxford-street  and  Tottenham-court-road,  and  terminating  at  White- 
ehapel.  Street-railways,  he  suggests,  might  converge  from  the  out- 
skirts to  these  lines.  The  cost  of  a  wire  suspension-girder  viaduct, 
with  a  span  of  1000  feet,  would  not,  he  estimates,  exceed,  for  a  double 
line  of  street  omnibus  traflSc,  £150,000  per  mile.     The  only  land  re- 
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quired  would  be  for  the  wrought  iron  towers,  as  a  wire-bridge  might 
be  erected  without  the  least  interference  with  the  intermediate  pro- 
perty.. Allowing  £100,000  per  acre  (the  average  cost  of  the  terminus 
of  the  South-Eastern  Railway)  for  the  land  required,  or  £60,000  per 
mile,  the  whole  scheme  might,  he  calculates,  be  carried  out  for  a  little 
above  £1,000,000.  He  further  suggests  the  adoption  of  wire  suspen- 
sion-bridges where  bridges  have  been  long  projected  and  abandoned 
from  their  cost  and  interference  with  .property  as  hitherto  proposed ; 
and  as  an  example  he  suggests  the  connexion  of  Holborn  and  New- 
gate-street by  a  suspension-bridge,  thus  avoiding  Holborn-hill.  A  wire 
suspension-bridge,  with  towers  of  wrought  iron,  constructed  like  a 
vertical  lattice  beam,  he  urges,  would  offer  little  obstfuction  to  the 
light,  and  would  not  exceed  in  cost  the  sum  of  £75,000.  Mr.  Barlow 
also  proposes  to  connect  Liverpool  with  Birkenhead  by  a  wire  suspen- 
sion-bridge, 150  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  £1,000,000,  passengers  to  be  raised  to  the  level  of  the  bridge  at  one 
end  and  lowered  at  the  other  by  steam  power.  The  span  of  this  bridge 
would  be  no  less  than  8000  feet.  He  also  proposes  to  suspend  a  similar 
bridge  from  New  York  to  Brooklyn,  with  a  span  of  2000  feet. 

The  Niagara  bridge,  notwithstanding  certain  defects,  Mr.  Barlow  is 
convinced,  ''is  the  safest  and  most  durable  railway  bridge  of  large  span 
which  has  been  constructed : — first,  because  it  is  less  liable  to  deterio- 
ration ;  and  secondly,  because  the  greatest  strain  to  which  it  can  be  sub- 
mitted is  a  less  proportion  of  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  supporting 
jnaterial." 


Steam  Navigation  on  CanaU, 

Twm  the  Joarnal  of  the  Society  of  Arte,  No.  422. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  Company  have  brought 
into  use  steam  power  for  canal  navigation)  which  if  successful  will  ma- 
terially reduce  the  cost  of  conveyance.  The  peculiar  feature  in  the 
steamboats  employed  to  ply  between  London  and  Birmingham  or  Man- 
chester is  a  form  of  screw  propeller,  invented  by  Mr.  Burch  of  Mac- 
clesfield. This  ''waggle  tail"  propeller  is  said  to  have  the  advantage 
of  keeping  all  the  disturbance  of  the  water  immediately  behind  the 
stern  of  the  boat,  instead  of  spreading  it  right  and  left,  thus  securing 
the  canal  banks  from  being  damaged  by  the  wash,  and  economizing  the 
motive  power.  On  Tuesday,  the  18th  inst.,  a  party  of  gentlemen  ac- 
companied Mr.  James  Fulton,  one  of  the  company's  officers,  in  a  trip 
from  the  City  Basin  along  the  Regent's  Canal  to  Paddington,  a  dis- 
tance of  five  miles  and  three  quarters,  which  was  accomplished  in  an 
hour  and  a  half,  including  the  passage  of  five  locks,  and  the  Islington 
tunnel,  half  a  mile  long.  The  Pioneer^  an  ordinary  fly-boat,  75  feet 
long  by  7  feet  extreme  breadth,  25  tons  burden,  and  drawing  2|  feet 
of  water,  with  an  engine  of  six-horse  power,  was  the  boat  employed, 
towing  another  fly-boat  which  was  laden  with  a  general  cargo  to  go  to 
Wolverhampton.  The  two  boats  were  able  to  go  through  the  locks  at 
once,  floating  side  by  side,  and  thus  saving  much  delay.    It  is  stated 
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that  the  PunueVy  when  tried  at  Manchester,  proved  able  to  draw  six 
loaded  barges  at  once,  with  a  total  burden  of  no  less  than  300  tons. 
Fear  miles  an  hour,  allowing  for  the  locks  and  other  hindrances,  it  is 
estimated  will  be  the  average  rate  of  steam  performance,  instead  of  two 
miles  an  hour,  the  usual  speed  obtained  by  horse-towing. ,  The  steam- 
boat has  stowage  room  for  2^  tons  of  coal,  which  will  carry  her  from 
London  to  Birmingham  and  half-way  back,  superseding  the  expensive 
relays  of  horses  and  drivers  requisite  for  so  long  a  journey.  This  water 
locomotive  is  estimated  to  be  nearly  80  per  cent,  cheaper  than  railway 
carriage. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  canal  traffic,  instead 
of  diminishing,  has  increased  since  the  construction  of  railways,  and 
18  now  25,000  tons  more  than  it  previously  was.  The  total  length  of 
canals  now  open  in  Great  Britain  is  about  5000  miles,  including  all 
the  branch  lines  and  junctions,  and  these  works  represent  a  capital  of 
some  forty  millions. 

MECHANICS,  PHYSICS,  AND  CHEMISTRY. 
On  the  Chemical  CamtittUian  of  Caet  Iran  and  Steel.  By  M.  E.  Fbbmy. 

rrom  th«  Lond.  Ohamloal  Neva.  No.  49. 

The  interestbg  communication  of  Captain  Caron^  has  furnished 
me  with  the  occasion  to  make  known  to  the  Academy  some  of  the  re- 
suits  obtained  in  a  research— which  1  have  long  pursued — ^into  the 
constitution  of  cast  iron  and  steel.  The  facts  here  stated  have  been 
already  communicated  to  several  Members  of  the  Academy,  and  I 
have  likewise  alluded  to  them  in  my  lectures  at  the  Polytechnic 
School. 

Numerous  observations  prove  that  nitrogen  exercises  an  influence 
over  the  phenomenon  of  steeling,  and  confirms  the  opinion  which  our 
learned  colleague,  M.  Despretz,  has  recorded  in  his  work  on  Nitride 
of  Iron. 

Indeed,  all  chemists  are  aware  of  the  rapid  transformation  of  iron 
into  steel  under  the  influence  of  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium,  and  the 
interesting  researches  of  M.  Sanderson,  in  which  this  skilful  manu* 
facturer  proves  tJiat  in  the  cementation  boxes  steel  is  formed  only 
under  the  double  influence  of  carbon  and  nitrogen.  I  considered  that 
in  the  process  of  cementation,  the  nitrogen  not  onl^  presented  the 
carbon  in  a  gaseous  state  to  the  iron,  but  that,  remaining  united  to 
the  carbon,  it  could  itself  combine  with  the  metal. 

The  presence  of  nitrogen  in  certain  specimens  of  iron,  oast  iron, 
and  steely  has  been  already  recorded  in  the  most  precise  manner  by 
M.  Marehand.  It  remained  to  discover  under  what  state  nitrogen 
could  exist  in  steel  or  cast  iron.  This  is  the  question  I  desire  to  ex- 
smine. 

In  following  the  method  of  Berzelius,  when  steel  or  cast  iron  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  bi-chloride  of  copper,  a  residue  containing 
graphite  and  a  brown  matter  is  obtained.  This  last  substance  is  not 
•Chmioa  Mtwi^  Vol  n,  p.  Ma 
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carbon,  as  is  generally  believed;  it  is  partly  soluble  in  potash.  When 
heated,  it  disengages  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammonia,  and  shows 
an  analogy  with  certain  derivatives  of  cyanogen.  Experiments  (which 
I  shall  make  known  in  a  special  Memoir)  tend  to  prove  that  cast  iron 
and  steel,  hitherto  considered  as  carbides  of  iron,  are  rather  combina- 
tions of  metal  with  a  compound  radical,  comparable  to  cyanogen,  and 
which,  like  it,  is  produced  directly  by  combination  of  carbon  with  at- 
inospheric  nitrogen.  The  brown  matter  before  alluded  to,  and  the 
empyreumatic  oil  formed  during  the  action  of  acids  on  cast  iron  and 
steel,  will  be  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  this  compound 
radical. 

The  metalloids,  such  as  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  arsenic,  which 
modify  so  remarkably  the  properties  of  steel  and  cast  iron,  act,  in  my 
opinion,  principally  on  the  nitrogen  compound  of  which  I  have  just 
spoken,  and  can  even  modify  it  by  substitution.  On  this  point  I  shall 
adduce  an  experiment  which  appears  to  me  interesting  in  a  theoreti- 
cal point  of  view,  and  which  explains  some  facts  observed  in  practice. 

A  specimen  of  cast  iron,  rich  in  graphite,  prepared  with  wood  char- 
coal, was  melted  in  the  middle  of  a  siliceous  slag.  The  ingot  thus 
obtained  was  covered  with  graphite,  and  the  casting,  charged  during 
the  operation  with  three  per  cent,  of  silicium,  remained  grey  and 
malleable.  It  consequently  resembled  the  grey  cast  iron  prepared 
with  coke  under  favorable  conditions.  Silicium  was  substituted  ia 
this  case  for  carbon,  which,  crystallizing  to  the  state  of  graphite  in 
the  metallic  mass,  formed  the  grey  siliceous  cast  iron  so  well  known 
to  metallurgists.  The  same  grey  cast  iron  was  then  submitted  to  the 
action  of  various  slags,  so  as  to  impart  sulphur,  phosphorus,  or  arse- 
nic to  the  metal.  In  these  trials,  the  cast  iron  became  white,  and  the 
tnetalloids  were  substituted  for  the  carbon,  which  being  completely 
eliminated  from  the  metallic  bath,  crystallized  on  the  surface  into 
large  plates  of  graphite.  These  specimens  of  cast  iron  treated  by 
acids,  produced  the  empyreumatic  oils  which  contained  the  metalloids 
employed  to  whiten  the  cast  iron. 

When  sulphur  is  introduced  into  cast  iron,  it  expels  a  part  of  the 
carbon,  and  forms  a  sulphuretted  radical,  producing  a  white  cast  iron 
no  longer  possessing  the  property  of  incorporating  itself  with  graphite, 
like  the  ordinary  grey  cast  Iron. 

By  studying  the  modifications  produced  by  metalloids  on  the  or- 
ganic substance  contained  in  cast  iron,  fine  metal,  and  steel,  the  rela- 
tion between  these  products  is  determined.  For  this  purpose,  the 
existing  chemical  analyses  are  inadequate;  indeed,  the  analytical 
notions  bearing  upon  the  crude  determination  of  carbon  contained  in 
cast  iron  and  steel,  furnish  no  useful  indication,  for,  in  general,  the 
name  of  carbon  is  given  to  a  mixture  of  graphite  and  an  organic  ni- 
trogenous substance ;  account  is  also  taken  of  the  graphite,  which  is 
simply  interposed  in  the  metallic  mass,  and  plays  no  part  whatever, 
while  the  determination  of  the  nitrogenous  substance,  which  appears 
to  be  the  really  active  body,  is  neglected. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me  at  the  present  time  impossible  to 
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admit  that  cast  iron,  fine  metal,  and  steel,  are  formed  essentially  by 
the  combination  of  iron  with  carbon,  and  that  the  difference  between 
them  is  due  simply  to  the  proportion  of  this  metalloid  present.  The 
substance  which  in  the  preceding  compounds  modifies  the  properties 
of  iron  so  usefully  for  the  arts,  may  be  sometimes  a  metalloid,  and 
also  sometimes  a  compound  ;  it  is  then  allied  to  the  derivatives  of  cy- 
anogen, and,  like  them,  is  transformed  by  the  action  of  metalloids ; 
when  this  substance  contains  either  nitrogen,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  or 
arsenic,  it  forms,  when  united  with  iron,  cast  iron,  either  white,  or 
grey  and  spotted,  fine  metal,  and  steel. 

The  color  and  appearance  of  the  castings  are  not  sufficient,  then, 
to  determine  their  composition  ;  there  are  several  kinds  of  white  cast- 
ings, which  differ  from  one  another  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
metalloid  they  contnin ;  a  grey  casting,  prepared  with  coke  holding 
two  or  three  per  cent,  of  silicium,  may  resemble  another  grey  speci- 
men prepared  with  wood,  which  is  scarcely  siliceous.  The  relations 
which  connect  cast  iron  and  steel  are  not  so  simple  as  is  generally 
believe'd. 

At  a  period  when  it  is  required  to  produce  steel  at  a  low  price,  and 
various  methods  are  in  operation  for  converting  cast  iron  into  steel,  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  preceding  facts  may  guide  iron-masters  in  their 
experiments,  especially  in  determining  the  nature  of  the  problem  to 
be  solved. — Comptes-Itendus, 


Density  ofAhiolute  Alcohol^  and  it$  Mixturei  toith  Water.  Correction. 

In  our  Journal  for  1860  (3d  ser.  vol.  xi,  p.  268),  we  published  the 
table  of  results  of  M.  Baumhauer  upon  the  specific  gravities  of  alco- 
hol and  its  mixtures,  together  with  his  assertion  that  his  numbers  were 
totally  different  from  those  of  Lowitz  and  Gay-Lussac.  It  now  ap- 
pears that  in  this  assertion,  M.  Baumhauer  was  totally  mistaken ;  and 
that  when  all  the  conditions  of  the  experiments  are  taken  into  con 
sideration,  his  numbers  furnish  a  very  remarkable  confirmation  of 
those  of  Gay-Lussac  and  of  Gilpin ;  the  greatest  difference  between 
Gay-Lussac  and  himself  being  0*0003;  the  mean  of  16  sets  of  expe- 
rim*eiit8,  0*00014 ;  between  Gilpin  and  Baumhauer,  maximum  differ- 
ence s>  0*0006 ;  mean  difference  of  18  sets  of  experiments  ■•  0*00016. 
This  result  will  give  great  additional  confidence  in  our  usual  tables, 
which  are  founded  on  the  experiments  of  Gay*Lussac  and  Gilpin. 


Silver  Test. 


Silver  coins,  jewelry,  or  any  other  rich  alloy,  when  moistened  with 
a  solution  of  chromic  acid,  or  a  mixture  of  bi-chromate  of  potassa  and 
•nlphuric  acid,  become  covered  with  a  red-purple  spot  of  bi-chromate  of 
silver.  This  spot  does  not  occur  on  poor  alloys  or  metals  imitating 
silver. — CoemoSj  September,  I860. 

Vol-  XLI^-^Tbxbp  8BBiBa.^No.  4.— Apbil,  1S61.  11 
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Strength  of  Materiah :  Deduced  from  the  latest  experiments  of  Bar- 
low, Buchanan,  Fairbairn,  Hodgkinson,  Stephenson,  Major  Wade, 
U.  S.  Ordnance  Corps,  and  others.  Bj  Cbas.  H.  Haswell,  Civil 
and  Marine  Engineer. 

No,  6. 

(Continaed  from  ptge  193  ) 

C&usHiiJfa  Strength. 

The  Crushing  Strength  of  any  body  is  in  proportion  to  the  area  of 
its  section,  and  inverselj  as  its  height. 

Experiments  upon  cast  iron  bars,  give  a  crushing  stress  of  5000 
fts.  per  square  inch  of  section,  as  just  sufficient  to  overcome  the  elas- 
fticity  of  the  metal,  and  when  the  height  exceeds  three  times  the  dia- 
meter, the  iron  yields  by  bending. 

When  the  height  of  a  prism  or  column  is  not  5  times  its  side  or 
diameter^  the  crushing  strength  is  at  its  maximum. 

Wben  it  »  10  timet  it  is  redueed  m  1*76  to  1. 

16      «*  •«  2*      to  1. 

SO      «•  «  8«      to  I. 

30      ^  «  4-      to  1. 

40      «  ••  6-      to  1. 

In  tapered  columns,  the  strength  is  determined  by  the  least  diame- 
ter. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson  have  determined, — 

The  resistance  to  fracture  from  flexure  in  long  columns  of  like  di- 
mensions, is  about  three  times  greater  when  the  ends  of  the  columns 
are  flat  and  firmly  bedded,  than  when  they  are  rounded  and  capable 
of  being  diverted  from  their  vertical  position. 

An  increase  of  strength  of  about  ^th  to  |th  of  the  breaking  weight 
is  obtained  by  enlarging  the  diameter  of  a  column  in  its  middle. 

In  cast  iron  columns  of  the  same  thickness,  the  strength  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  1*7  power  of  the  length,  nearly.     Thus,  In  solid 

x^olumns,  the  ends  being  flat,  the  strength  is  as  -jyt,  >    I  representing 

the  lengthy  and  <2,  the  diameter. 

In  hollow  columns  having  a  greater  diameter  at  one  end  than  the 
other,  or  in  the  middle  than  at  the  ends,  it  was  not  found  that  any 
additional  strength  was  obtained  over  that  of  uniform  cylindrical 
columns. 

The  strength  of  a  column  in  the  form  of  that  of  a  connecting  rod 
of  an  engine,  was  found  to  be  very  low :  bein^  less  than  half  the 
Btarength  that  the  same  metal  would  have  given  if  east  in  the  form  of 
a  uniform  hollow  cylinder.     The  ratio  being  as  175  to  896. 

The  strength  of  a  column  irregularly  set,  the  pressure  being  in  the 
direction  of  its  diagonal,  is  reduced  to  one-third  of  its  strength  when 
the  pressure  is  vertical. 
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In  rectangular  columns,  the  length  and  quality  of  the  material  be- 
ingthc  8am e,^  the  square  gives  the  highest  strength. 

W  ith  cast  iron,  a  pressure  beyond  12  tons  per .  square  inch  is  of 
little  if  any  use,  in  practice. 

For  equal  decrements  of  length,  wrought  iron  will  sustain  double 
the  pressure  of  cast  iron. 

Glass  and  the  hardest  stones  have  a  crushing  'strength  from  seven 
to  nine  times  greater  than  tensile ;  hence,  an  approximate  value  of 
their  crushing  strength  may  be  obtained  from  their  tensile  and  con- 
trariwise. 

A  hollow  column  of  cast  iron,  10  inches  in  diameter:,  and  but  | 
inch  thick,  may  be  extended  to  12*5  feet .  in  height,  ^nd  possess  the 
same  resistance  as  a  solid  column  of  like  weight,  6*5  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  but  7*5  feet  in  height. 

Tablb  of  TBI  CBUBHiHa  Strbhgtb  of  Vabioub  Matbbials. 

Deduced  from  the  ExperiroontB  of  Major  Wade,  Hodgkinson,  and  Capt  Meigi,  UJS. A., 

and  reduced  to  an  uniform  measure  of 


One  Square  Inch* 

FiaUBBB   AND   MaTBBIAL. 

Side 

or 

diameter. 

Height. 

Crashing 

weight. 

Cast  Ibob  Pbibxs. 

Ina. 

Ins. 

lbs. 

American,  gun  metal             •                       • 

•6 

1-6 

147.803 

mean         •                       • 

•6 

1-6 

129,000 

English,  Low  Moor,  No.  1    • 

1- 

1- 

62,460 

do            do 

1-26 

2* 

63,640 

do         No.  3    . 

•75 

1-6 

92,330 

Clyde.         No.  8 

•75 

1-5 

106,039 

Calder         No.  3    . 

•75 

1-6 

101,000 

Stirling*      No.  % 

•76 

1-5 

119,550 

Mean  of  all,     . 

•76 

1-5 

122,395 

Extreme, 

!• 

1-5 

134,400 

WROiraBT  Ibon  Prisms. 

American,  mean                    •                       • 

I- 

!• 

83,500 

Cogliab, 

V 

1-875 

65,200 

MXTAL  PbIBMB. 

Pine  Braia,    • 

V 

1- 

164,800 

Cast  Copper, 

i' 

1^ 

117,000 

W  rought  do.. 

I* 

1- 

103,000 

Cast  Tin, 

!• 

!• 

15,500 

hemdf 

l'^ 

!• 

7,730 

Cast  Stbrl. 

. 

. 

Soft, 

1^8,944 

Tempered,                              •                       . 

. 

. 

873,041 

do.         mean 

. 

295,000 

Tungsten,       •                       ... 

• 

156,916 

•  Out  and  Wrought  Iron  mixed. 
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Wrouobt  Irov. 

Width. 

Thickness. 

Area. 

Platib. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Length,  10  feet. 

3-98 

•497 

1-48 

815 

10    •• 

301 

•766 

3-30 

3,379 

7    «    einchee. 

10» 

1-03A 

105 

9.753 

6    ** 

1-02 

lOU 

105 

17.367 

a   «  6    « 

103 

1-034 

105 

35.327 

I     -'3      «     . 

1-03 

1033 

1-05 

34,555 

Hollow  Ctlihdirs. 

External. 

Internal. 

Length,  9  feet  ]  I  inches. 

1-495 

1-393 

•444 

14.661 

9    "   11      "    • 

3-49 

3276 

•804 

29.779 

10           .                •       . 

334       • 

1-91 

1-435 

33,179 

10 

6*866 

6-106 

3-647 

35,886 

RiOTAXaULAB  TUBU. 

Length,  10  feet,  '] 

41 

4-1 

•504 

10.980 

10    - 

4-1 

4-1 

1-030 

19,361 

10    « 

'  lapriTeted,  * 

4'25 

4-35 

2-:)95 

31,585 

10    - 

8-4 

4-35 

6-890 

39.981 

10    - 

8*1 

81 

3-070 

133,76 

10    ««    Up  riveted,  and  ^ 

with  two  internsl  diaphragm 

' 

plates,             •                       • 

81 

8-1 

8*551 

19300 

Cast  Iron. 

Diameter. 

Heighu 

Crushing 
weight. 

Solid  Ctlivdrrs. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

lbs. 

English,  Low  Moor,  No.  3,     )                         ( 

•5 

60-5 

730 

Dry  sand. 

1^ 

60-5 

3,433 

U                       U                )                                             || 

196 

60-5 

8,097 

M                        M                -^ 

' 

•5 

605 

8.485 

<«                        « 

!• 

60-5 

8,061 

M                        M 
«                        M 

-  Green  sand,  - 

•51 
•5 

8016 
131 

1,914 
8,595 

M                        M 

•53 

3^ 

11,4:13 

U                       M 

^ 

•53 

1^ 

12,308 

Hollow  Gtuvdibb. 

External 
diameter. 

Internal 
diameter. 

English,  Low  Moor.  No.  8.    Height,  7  feet      S 

175 
1-99 

1-31 
1>SI 

31.398 
39  804 
58,796 

6-75  inches.    Dry  sand,                 •             1 1 

3-38 

1-54 

WOOM. 

Diameter. 

Height 

Oak,  American 

1 

1 

4.100 

.  Canadian 

1 

3 

5.988 

English    •                      •                      •* 

1 

3 

59,500 

I  6,484 

Yellow  Pine, 

1 

3 

6,375 

Ash, 

1 

3 

8,663 

Beech,     • 

1 

3 

9.363 

Cedar, 

1 

3 

5,768 

Elm,        •                       •                        • 

1 

3 

10.331 

Box, 

1 

3 

9,365 
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Matiual. 

Diameter. 

Height. 

Crushing 
weight. 

Woods  (Continued). 

Ins. 

Ins. 

lbs. 

Mahogany,  Spanish 

1 

8 

8.198 

Sycamore, 

, 

1 

2 

7,082 

Walnut, 

1 

2 

6.646 

Teak,       . 

• 

12,100 

8toni8,  &0. 

Granite,  PaUpaco 

11,200 

Sandstone,  Aquia  Creek* 

• 

6,340 

Senecaf 

10.764 

Aquia  Creek,  strata  laid  1 

borizontally. 

8,332 

Marble,  StockbridgeJ      . 

• 

10,382 

East  Chester^ 

23,917 

Symington,  large  cryatala,! 

• 

1    \ 

11,156 

Same,  strata  horizontal, 

1 

10,124 

Same,  strata  yertical, 

• 

9,124 

Same,  fine  crystal,    . 

1 

18,248 

lUlian 

, 

12,624 

Lee,  Mass., 

22,702 

Hastings,  N.  Y., 

• 

18,941 

Montgomery  co.,  Penna., 

8,950 

Baltimore,  large  crystal, 

.• 

8,067 

do         small  crystal, 

18.061 

Freestone,  Belleville 

• 

3,522 

Connecticut 

8,310 

Dorchester    • 

• 

8,059 

Little  FaiU 

• 

2,991 

Caen 

• 

1,088 

Gneiss, 

19,680 

Brick,  hard 

• 

5    4,368 
i    2.000 

Common 

f   4,000 

\      800 

6,600 

English  Crajgleith  Limestone, 

• 

**        Sandstone, 

81,449 

Arbroath, 

• 

7,884 

Stone, 

8,270 

Caithness, 

• 

6,493 

Portland, 

5  16,583 
I    4,570 

Aberdeen  granite, 

• 

5    8,400 

i  10,363 

3,850 

Portland  oolite. 

Limestone, 

1 

3,066 

Portland  cement,  mean. 

8,300 

Adelaide  Sandstone,       • 

i 

•1 

2,800 

Sydney 

2,228 

I^ormandy  Caen, 

ji 

1 

1,643 

PorUand  Cement  1,  Sand  2,      , 

8,400 

1,    "     3, 

• 

6.000 

J,    «     4,      . 

6,900 

1,    «      6, 

« 

8,400 

Fire  Brick,  English, 

2,442 

•*           Stourbridge, 

• 

1,717 

Stock    «' 

2,177 

Red      « 

• 

807 

Marble, 

6,431 

•  Sams  as  that  of  the  Capitol,  Treaniry  Departnwnt^  and  Patent  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

J  "  ^'"^^^'P^^^BSI^^IS'  ..  tSsme  «•  that  of  the  City  Hall,  New  Tork. 

}  ^  GeasnafOstOfflcs^Wsahifigton.    f  •^  Natioaal  Wash.  Moiram*!. 

21« 
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O01CPi.BATIT«  StUJOTH  Of  CA8T  IVD  WbOUOBT  IbOH  TO  BbAB  CoMPBISSIOS  IE 
DlBBOTIOB   OF   THBIB   LbMGTB. 

Dimentioni  of  Bar,  I  inch  eqaare,  mnd  10  feet  in  length. 
Decrease  in  Lengik. 


Weight 

Cait  Iron. 

Wrought 
Iron. 

Weight. 

Caet  Iron. 

Wrought 
Iron. 

Ibf. 

Ini. 

Ine. 

Ibe. 

Ine. 

Ine. 

5,054 

•054 

•088 

87,498 

•800 

•143 

9,578 

•lOti 

•063 

29,738 

•154 

11,818 

•186 

81,978 

•857 

•174 

H.058 

•151 

•078 

40,938 

•503 

18.018 

•247 

•119 

54,378 

•865 

Bbsistabob  Of  Cast  avd  Wbougbt  Ibov  Babb  to  Coxpbbbbioit,  Laid  Vbrticaut. 
One  Ifuh  Square^  and  Ten  Feet  in  Length,  eneloied  in  an  ironjranu  to 
tain  them  in  a  vertical  poeition* 
Cast  Ibob. 


Iron. 

Weight 
applied. 

Ezteneion. 

8eU 

Ibe. 

Ine. 

Ine. 

Low  If  ooc,  No.  8, 

2,100 

•0280 

•00100 

4,200 

•0448 

•00826 

8,401 

•0884 

•0088S 

16,802 

•1778 

•02129 

83,604 

•8810 

•0726S 

BhenBrvoo*  No.  8, 

8,082 

•0191 

• 

4,064 

•0391 

-00187 

8,125 

•0791 

•0048S 

16,257 

•1618 

•01775 

82.514 

•8439 

•06270 

Mean  of  fbur  kinde,  • 

2,064 

•0187 

•00047 

4.129 

•0388 

•00226 

8.258 

•0788 

•00645 

16.517 

•1684 

•01718 

33,030 

•3534 

•06096 

Wbouohx  Irob. 
VUimaU  Practical  RetiHanee. 
Mean  weight*  26^933  Ibe*    Mean  eompreeeton,  •139  inchee. 

Benee,  the  length  of  the  baia  being  10  feat  ■■  120  inchee, 


120 
•189 ' 


a  868;    eonee* 


aaently.a  wroaght  iron  bar  will  bear  a  compreeeion'of  -rr^  of  ite  length*  withont  ilt 

803 
•tility  being  deetrojed,  althoagh  ite  elaiticity  will  be  materially  injored. 

To  Aicertam  the  Crushing  Strength  of  a  Solid  Ch/Undriedl  ColumM 
of  Cast  Iron. 

•jj^  X  100000  =  w.    d  representing  the  diameter  of  the  column 

im  inches,    t^  it$  length  infeet,  and  w  the  crushing  tceight. 
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Example. — ^What  is  the  resistance  to  crushing  of  a  solid  cjlinderi 
2  inches  in  diameter  and  5  ft.  in  length? 

To  Ascertain  the  Ortuhing  Strength  of  a  HoUoto  Cglindrieal  Column 
of  Cast  Iron. 

jpi X  100000  =  w.    D  representing  the  greater  diameter. 

Example. — ^What  is  the  resistance  to  crushing  of  a  hollow  cylin- 
drical column  haying  diameters  of  2  and  1*25  inches  and  a  length  of 
7  feet? 

2><>  — 1>25»>        12125  — 2-288    , .  ,    ^.nnnnA      raiqa 
717 = 27-332 "^^^^^y  X  100000  =  86190, 

The  above  formulae  are  those  of  Ilodgkinson  for  the  breaking  or 
crushing  weight.  The  formulas  of  Euler,  which  are  for  the  incipient 
l>reaking  weighty  are  preferable  and  are  with  the  alteration  of  the  co* 

d^                                                                 j)4_  ^4 
efficient,  thus :  j^  X  100000  =  w  for  solid  cylmders,  and  j^ 

X  100000  =  w  for  hollow  cylinders. 

The  safe  load  that  may  be  borne  by  a  column  of  cast  iron,  inde- 
pendent of  any  considerations,  regarding  the  operation  of  its  ends  as 
to  their  being  square  or  not,  or  flat,  or  rounded,  &c.,  is  from  5000 
to  8000  lbs.  per  square  inch  for  short  or  stable  bodies. 

KoTB. — The  above  formulae  apply  to  all  columns  where  the  lengtli 
is  not  less  than  about  80  times  the  external  diameter ;  for  columns 
shorter  than  this,  a  modification  of  the  formulae  is  necessary,  as  in 
shorter  columns  the  breaking  weight  is  a  large  portion  of  that  neces- 
aary  to  crush  the  column. 

Thus :  A  column  has  two  functions ;  one  to  support  weight  and  the 
other , to  resist  flexure ;  it  follows,  then,  that  when  the  pressure  neces- 
sary to  break  the  column  is  very  low  on  account  of  the  extreifte  length 
of  it  compared  with  its  diameter  or  depth,  then  the  strength  of  the 
whole  transverse  section  of  the  column  will  be  exerted  in  resisting 
flexure.  When  the  breaking  pressure  is  half  of  what  would  be  re- 
quired to  crush  the  material,  one-half  only  of  the  resistance  may  be 
considered  as  available  to  resist  flexure,  the  other  half  being  exerted 
in  crushing,  but  when,  through  the  shortness  of  the  column,  the  break- 
ing weight  is  so  great  as  to  be  nearly  equal  to  the  crushing  force,  a 
very  little,  if  any,  portion  of  the  resistance  or  strength  of  the  column 
is  applied  or  exerted  in  resisting  flexure. 

To  Ascertain  the  Weight  that  may  he  safely  home  htf  Columns  of 
Various  Dimensions  and  Materials. 


CiBT  Ibov^^ 


Bbctangular  Columns. 

16000/6* 


4  6«+-18i« 

/Google 
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W  BOUGHT  IrOIT. 


Oak.— 


Cast  Irost.- 


Wbousbt  Iros. — 


Oak— 


C4fT  iBOir. — 


Wrouobt  Iroit.-— 


18000 /&• 
Ab*+  -16 /«  ^^' 
4000 /&« 

Solid  Cylinders. 

10000  d* 
4d>"4--18/«™.^' 

11200  rf< 
4<f8+-16/»"^* 

2500  rf< 
4rfM-  -ft  '*  "  ^* 

Hollow  Cylinders. 

16000d<  — rf* 

Td»4-  -isTS"  "^* 

11200  D*  —  rf* 


Cab.— 


4Da  +  -16/« 
2500  D<  —  d< 

'4  Dr+~.67r  *"  ^' 

/  representing  the  length  in  feet,  b  the  breadth,  and  d  and  d  the  diameter  in  inches^ 
and  w  the  weight  in  pounds* 

Example. — What  are  the  crushing  weights  that  may  be  safely  borne 
by  a  cast  iroD,  wrought  iron,  and  oak  rectangular  column  2  ins.  square 
and  5  feet  in  height  ? 

16000  X  ft  X  g*       _  16000  X  g  X  8 
4  X  2«  +  (-18  X  i»)  32  +  4^6        ' 

for  the  cast  iron. 


17534  Ibt. 


18000  X  ft  X  8*       __  18000  X  5  X  8 

4  X  2«  +  (-16  X  6«)  ""  32  +  4 

for  th^  wrought  iron. 

4000  X  fi  X  2*       _  4000  X  ^  X  8 

4  X  2"  +  (-6  X  6*)  ""      32  4-  12-5      ** 
for  the  oak. 

Tabli  thawing  the  Weight  or  Pressure  a  Column  of  Cast  Iron  will  Sustain  with 

safety. 


20000  lbs. 


8506  &s. 


•                                                                                                                             , 

Length  or  Height  in  Feet. 

4 

6 

8             10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

Inch. 

2*5 

3- 

8-6 

4* 

4-6 

6« 

6- 

7- 

8- 

9* 
lo- 
ll- 
12- 

13,923 

20,826 

28,899 

38,142 

48,906 

61,074 

71,019 

120.744 

155,961 

200,772 

247,923 

300,690 

356,850 

12,285 

19,071 

27,144 

36,270 

46,800 

58.617 

69,264 

118,521 

153,855 

198,549 

245,700 

298,350 

355,680 

10.64  r 

16.965 

25,038 

38.696 

44.343 

56,043 

67.041 

115,713 

150,813 

195,624 

243,009 

204,840 

353,340 

9,009 

14,970 

22,347 

31.122 

41.418 

52,884 

64,350 

112,203 

147,303 

191,880 

239,265 

291,330 

347,490 

7.605 

12.987 

20.124 

28.314 

38,259 

49,959 

61,425 

108.108 

143,208 

187,551 

234,819 

286,650 

342,810 

6,435 

11,349 

18,252 

26.740 

.35,217 

46.098 

58,149 

103,779 

138,645 

182,637 

229,788 

281,970 

339,300 

5,499 

9.828 

15,975 

23,166 

32,175 

42.705 

54,873 

99.216 

133.614 

177.255 

224,172 

275,886 

331,110 

4,680 

8.541 

13,923 

20,826 

29,367 

39,439 

51.480 

94,636 

128,349 

171.639 

218.206 

269.685 

325,260 

3.978 

7,488 

12,40S 

18,720 

26,793 

36,270 

48,321 

89.605 

123.084 

165,672 

211,887 

263.016 

319,410 
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Tabli  Exhibiiing  the  Relative  Value  of  Vurioun  Woods,  their  Crueking  Strength 
and  Stiffneee  being  combined, 

2.533 
8.378 
3,193 
1,897 
1,633 
975 
700 

Comparative  Strength  of  Long  Columns  of  Various  Materials* 

Cast  Iron,      .  .         1,000        |        Oak,  •  •         108*8 

Wrought  Iron.       •  1,745        I        Pine,      •  •  78*5 

Cast  8teel»    .  •        3,618        | 

Results  of  EzpsRiMieNTB 

To  determine  the  Heaistance  of  Rectangular  and  Cylindrical  Tobea  of  Wrought  Iron 
to  a  Crushing  Force  applied  horizontally  in  the  direction  of  their  length. 


Teak.     . 

6,555 

American  Spruce, 

Bngliah  Oak, 

4.074 

Walnut, 

Ash,      . 

3,571 

Yellow  Pine, 

Blm, 

3.468 

Larch,    • 

Beech,  . 

8,079 

Svcaroore,     • 

Quebec  Oak, 

8,927 

Poplar, 

Spanish  Mahogany, 

2,571 

Cedar, 

Rbctanoular. 

Weight  per 

Weight  per 

Length 

External 

Thickness 

Weight  of 

Area 

sq.  inch  of 

sq.  inch  at 

of 

of 

greatest 

of 

greatest 

which  de- 

tubes. 

meUl. 

resistance. 

section. 

resistance. 

flection  was 
observed. 

Ft.  ina. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

lbs. 

8q.  ins. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

10 

4-1    Xi-l 

•08 

5,534 

•604 

10,980 

6 

M 

i< 

5,803 

«( 

11.514 

3      6 

M 

tt 

6.251 

tt 

13,403 

10 

4*25  X  4*85 

•134 

51.690 

2-395 

21,585 

46,314 

10 

8-4    X4-25 

•36  X  -l^fi* 

206,571 

6-89 

29,981 

99,916 

10 

8-5    X  8-375 

•3191 

198,955 

7-7867 

25,716 

Ctlisdbical. 

Internal  dia- 

meter. 

9    11 

1*495 

1292 

6.514 

•4443 

14,661 

5 

M 

M 

13,860 

(« 

31,195 

3      6 

tt 

U 

15.204 

*( 

34.221 

9    11 

3-995 

2-693 

37.350 

.1-349 

27.691 

3      4 

8* 

2*712 

52.874 

l«414 

37,393 

6 

8-995 

3-504 

86.932 

2-895 

30,025 

6 

8995 

3-513 

98,122 

3*848 

34453 

3      4 

4- 

3-5 

136,202 

«« 

47,823 

•GfMtest  thiokD«M  and  leMt  depth  laid  horiiontally. 

Bridges. 

Iron  bridges  with  a  circular  arc,  should  have  a  rise  of  *1  of  the 
chord  line,  and  a  width  of  pier  of  '1  of  span. 

CHrders  eomlined  with  Suspension  Chains  (P.  W.  Barlow). 

In  a  suspended  girder,  the  stress  is  resisted  by  back  chains  or  wire 
rope. 

A  suspension  girder  designed  for  the  Londonderry  bridge,  was  ren* 
dered  equally  rigid  with  a  simple  girder  with  less  than  j^^th  of  the 
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metal  required  in  the  girder  above,  and  from  experiments  npon  a  mo- 
del of  the  bridge,  it  was  deduced  that  the  deflection  of  one  of  the 
girders  when  suspended  was  about  ^'jth  of  that  when  the  suspension 
was  detached ;  and,  as  the  girder  in  the  experiment  was  only  suspend- 
ed at  one  point,  this  deflection  would  be  further  reduced  bj  suspension 
at  several  points,  as  in  the  bridge  itself. 

In  suspension  bridges,  it  is  essential  that  the  platform  should  be 
made  as  rigid  as  practicable,  to  arrest  vertical  undulations. 

The  economy  of  metal  in  a  suspension  bridge  under  the  average 
circumstances  of  its  attainable  depth,  is  from  one-fourth  to  one-half 
of  that  in  a  tubular  or  simple  girder  bridge  of  e^ual  strength  and 
rigidity. 

Comparison  between  the  Two  Largest  Railway  Bridges  yet  con- 

stmcted. 
Niagara — Wire.  Having  a  roadway,  and  a  single  railway  of  three 
gauges  in  a  span  of  820  feet ;  weighs  1000  tons. 

Britannia — Tubular.  Having  a  double  line  of  railway  in  a  span 
of  460  feet;  weighs  8000  tons. 

Trussed  Bbahs  or  Girders. 

Wrought  and  cast  iron  possess  different  powers  of  resistance  to 
tension  and  compression,  or  have  different  tensile  and  crushing 
strengths ;  and  when  a  beam  is  so  constructed  that  these  two  mate- 
rials act  in  unison  with  each  other  at  the  stress  due  to  the  load  reqttired 
to  be  borne^  their  construction  will  effect  an  essential  saving  of  ma- 
terial. 

In  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  a  tension  rod  to  the 
strain  required  to  be  resisted,  it  is  held  to  be  impracticable  to  con- 
struct a  perfect  truss  beam ;  for,  if  too  high  a  tension  is  given  to  the 
rod  or  rods,  they  will  part  before  the  beam  has  been  strained  to  its 
yielding  point,  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  too  low  a  tension  is  given  to 
them,  the  beam  will  break  before  it  has  been  strained  to  its  yielding 
point. 

Fairbaim  declares  that  it  is  better  for  the  tension  of  the  truss  rod 
or  rods  to  be  low  than  high,  which  position  is  fully  supported  by  the 
following  elements  of  the  two  metals : — 

Wrought  iron  has  great  tensile  strength,  and,  having  great  ductil- 
ity, it  undergoes  much  elongation  when  acted  on  by  a  tensile  force. 
On  the  contrary,  east  iron  has  great  crushing  strength,  and,  having 
but  little  ductility,  it  undergoes  but  little  elongation  when  acted  on  by 
a  tensile  force ;  and,  when  these  metals  are  released  from  the  action 
of  a  high  tensile  force,  the  set  of  the  one  differs  widely  from  that  of 
the  other,  that  of  the  wrought  iron  being  the  greatest.  Under  the 
same  increase  of  temperature,  the  expansion  of  wrought  is  consider- 
ably greater  than  that  of  cast  iron ;  1*81*  tons  per  square  inch  is 
required  to  produce  in  wrought  iron  the  same  extension  as  in  cast 
iron  by  1  ton. 

•Th«  •kmcatloii  oT  cut  and  wrottcht  Iroii  belDg  6600  iind  10.000 ;  k*ne§,  10^000  ->-  6600 « 1*81.  Mr- 
bain,  lu  treaUog  of  JfiogUBh  motBlt,  giret  the  rloB«iitlon  a>  6ti0  and  12;)00i  ketui,  UJM  +  UbO  —  2-26. 
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The  relative  tensile  strengths  of  cast  and  wrought  iron  being  as  1 
to  S,  and  their  resistance  to  extension  as  1  to  1*81,  therefore,  where 
no  initial  tension  is  applied  to  a  truss  rod,  the  cast  iron  must  be  rup- 
tured before  the  wrought  iron  is  sensibly  extended. 

Fairbairn,  in  his  experiments  upon  English  metals,  shows  that  with 
a  strain  of  about  12,820  &>s.  per  square  inch  on  cast  iron,  and  28,000 
Sbs.  on  wrought  iron,  the  sets  and  elongations  are  nearly  equal  to  each 
other ;  and  for  strains  below  12,320  n)s.  and  28,000  ibs.,  the  set  of 
cast  iron  is  greater  than  that  of  wrought  iron,  and  for  strains  above 
these,  the  set  of  wrought  iron  is  the  greatest. 

From  other  experiments,  he  deduced  that  within  the  limits  of  strain 
of  13,440  Sbs.  per  square  inch  for  cast  iron,  and  30,240  fi)s.  per  square 
inch  for  wrought  iron,  the  tensile  force  applied  to  wrought  iron  must 
be  2*25  times  the  tensile  force  applied  to  cast  iron,  to  produce  equal 
elongations. 

The  resistance  of  the  cast  iron  in  a  trussed  beam  is  not  wholly  that 
of  tensile  strength,  but  it  is  a  combination  of  both  tensile  and  crush- 
ing strengths,  or  a  transverse  strength ;  hence^  in  estimating  the  re- 
aistance  of  a  girder,  the  transverse  strength  of  it  is  to  be  used  in 
connexion  with  the  tensile  strength  of  the  truss. 

The  mean  practical  transverse  strength  of  a  cast  iron  bar,  one  inch 
square  and  one  foot  in  length,  supported  at  both  ends,  the  strain  ap- 
plied in  the  middle,  is  about  900  fi)s. ;  and  as  the  mean  practical  ten- 
sile strength  of  wrought  iron  is  about  20,000  fi)s.  per  square  inch,  the 
ratio  between  the  sections  of  the  beams  and  of  the  truss,  should  be  in 
the  ratio  of  the  transverse  strength  per  square  inch  of  the  beam  and 
of  the  tensile  strength  of  the  truss. 

The  girders  under  consideration  are  those  alone  in  which  the  truss 
is  attached  to  the  beam  at  its  lower  flanch,  in  which  case  it  presents 
the  following  conditions : — 

1.  When  the  truss  runs  parallel  to  the  lower  flaneh. 

2.  When  the  truss  runs  at  an  inclination  to  the  lower  flanchj  being 
depressed  below  its  centre. 

3.  When  the  beam  is  arched  upwards^  and  the  truss  runs  as  a  chord 
io  the  curve. 

Consequently,  in  all  these  cases  the  section  of  the  beam  is  that  of 
an  open  one  with  a  cast  iron  upper  flanch  and  web,  and  a  wrought 
iron  lower  flanch,  increased  in  its  resistance  over  a  wholly  cast  ii-on 
beam,  in  proportion  to  the  increased  tensile  strength  of  wrought  iroti 
over  cast  iron  for  equal  sections  of  metals. 

As  the  deductions  of  Fairbairn  as  to  the  initial  strain  proper  to  be 
given  to  the  truss  are  based  upon  a  cast  iron  beam  with  the  truss  in- 
serted with'  the  upper  flanch  of  the  beam,  whereby  it  was  submitted 
almost  wholly  to  a  tensile  strain ;  they  will  not  apply  to  the  two  con- 
structions of  trussed  beams  under  consideration.  As  each  construc- 
tion of  trussed  beam  will  produce  a  strain  upon  the  truss  in  accord- 
ance with  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis  of  the  section  of  the  whole 
beam,  and  as  the  extension  of  the  truss  will  vary  according  as  it  is 
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more  or  less  ductile ;  it  is  impracticable  in  the  absence  of  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  give  an  amount  of  initial  strain  that  would  be  appli* 
cable  as  a  rule. 
From  the  various  experiments  made  on  trussed  beams,  it  is  shown: 

1.  That  their  rigidity  far  exceeds  that  of  simple  beams ;  in  some 
cases,  it  was  from  7  to  8  times  greater. 

2.  That  when  the  truss  resists  rupture,  the  upper  flanch  of  the 
beam  being  broken  by  compression,  there  is  a  great  gain  in  strength. 

8.  That  their  strength  is  greatly  increased  by  the  upper  flanch  be- 
ing made  larger  than  the  lower  one. 

4.  That  their  strength  is  greater  than  that  of  a  wrought  iron  tubu- 
lar beam,  containing  the  same  area  of  metal. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


Census  of  France. 

The  following  interesting  table  is  taken  from  the  CosmoM^  and  gives 
the  comparative  number  of  inhabitants  in  France  in  1851  and  1856, 
with  their  means  of  support : 


Agriculture, 

Arts  anil  Commerce,           • 
Liberal  Profession*,    • 
Witbout  Profession, 

1851. 

1856. 

21,992,874 
0,23:),89o 
3.483,538 
1,022,063 

19,061,071 

12,202,391 

3,262,282 

1,483,925 

35,732,370 

36,009.669 

Relations  between  the  Densitie$  and  Momic  Weight  of  the  different  varieties 
oj  Carbon.    By  L.  Playfair. 

It  is  known  that  (calling  d  the  density  of  a  simple  body ;  p,  the 

atomic  weight ;  v,  the  atomic  volume)  we  have  ^  =  v.     On  the  other 

band,  the  densities  of  carbon  are,  from  the  average  of  the  determina- 
tions :  in  the  state  of  the  diamond,  3*46 ;  graphite,  2*29 ;  charcoal, 
1*88.  Substituting  these  values  for  d,  and  remarking  that  the  equi- 
valent of  carbon  in  its  three  forms  is  essentially  the  same,  and  equal 
to  12,  we  find  for  the  atomic  volume  in  these  three  states:  diamond, 
8*46;  graphite,  5*24;  charcoal,  6*38.  But  we  also  have  v'l2=rS-364; 
^12-2*289^  4/12  ==1*865. 

Whence  Mr«  Playfair  concludes  that  if  we  square  the  densitj  of 
the  diamond,  cube  that  of  graphite,  and  raise  that  of  charcoal  to  the 
fourth  power,  we  get  sensibly  the  same  number  12.  That  is  to  say, 
calling  these  three  densities  d,  d\  and  d"j  we  have  sensibly,  (i*  =  12 ; 
rf''=  12;  and  d"*  =  12,  and  consequently, 


d'  =  ^cP  =  d^;  d''=4/(P=d* 


Coimos,  Jan.,  1861,  p.  37* 
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Silvering  MirrorM.  Process  of  MM.  Brossbtte  k  Co.  Patented  in 
France,  1865. — Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Society  for  the  JSn- 
couragement  of  National  Industry  of  France. 

After  the  surface  of  the  glass  to  be  silvered  has  been  cleaned  with 
Spanish  whiting  and  water,  it  is  rubbed  over  with  jeweller's  putty  (ox- 
ide of  tin),  with  some  aminonial  nitrate  of  silver  added  to  it ;  this  is 
the  same  salt  which  is  afterwards  used  in  the  silvering. 

Before  proceeding  to  silver,  the  glass  as  it  lies  on  its  supports,  is 
washed  with  a  caoutchouc  roller  soaked  in  distilled  water,  and  then 
placed  truly  horizontally  on  a  cast  iron  table  covered  with  oil-cloth, 
which  forms  the  upper  part  of  a  rectangular  trough  filled  with  water 
whose  temperature  is  raised  to  60°  Cent.  (140°  Fah.)  by  means  of 
steam.  When  this  has  been  done,  there  is  poured  upon  the  glass  a 
solution  100  parts  by  weight  of  nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in  500  parts 
of  distilled  water  and  60  parts  of  liquid  ammonia  of  sp.  grav.  0-87  or 
0*88 ;  to  this  is  added  drop  by  drop  after  filtration  7}  parts  of  tartaric 
acid  first  dissolved  in  30  parts  of  distilled  water.  This  liquid  (solution 
No.  1)  is  retained  on  the  surface  of  the  glass  by  simple  capillarity.  It 
13  left  about  15  minutes,  care  being  taken  that  every  part  which  is  to 
be  silvered  shall  be  well  moistened  with  it,  and  at  the  end  of  this  time 
the  glass  is  inclined  and  the  liquid  allowed  to  run  off,  mixed  with  a 
considerable  quantity  of  non-adherent  silver,  into  grooves  arranged 
around  the  table ;  it  is  then  washed,  and  after  being  replaced  in  its 
former  position,  the  second  coating  of  silvering  is  applied  (solution  No. 
2),  which  differs  from  the  first  only  in  containing  a  double  quantity  of 
tartaric  acid.  This  must  remain  on  for  25  minutes,  after  which,  the 
glass  after  being  washed  with  distilled  water  is  laid  in  a  very  oblique 
position,  and  then  covered  with  a  coating  of  red  lead  and  oil,  which 
dries  rapidly. 

The  first  coating  itself  produces  a  coating  which  reflects  perfectly, 
but  which,  although  adhering  strongly,  would  not  be  solid  enough  to 
receive  the  coating  of  paint ;  if  the  glass  in  this  condition  be  held  up 
to  the  light,  many  defects  in  the  coating  will  be  seeUi  which  disappear 
after  the  second  coating. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  the  committee,  the  first  coating 
represents  about  12  grammes  of  silver  to  the  square  metre  (17-2  grs. 
per  sq.  foot),  and  the  two  coatings  together  29  grammes  (41*57  grains 
per  sq.  foot).  There  would  perhaps  be  an  advantage  in  prolonging  tho 
contact  of  the  liquids  with  the  glass,  as  experiment  shows  that  they 
continue  to  deposit  their  silver  for  several  hours  after  their  decantation;* 
yet  the  liquid  always  retains  at  least  one-half  of  the  silver  in  solution. 

This  process  (the  committee  says)  gives  satisfactory  results  both  for 
plane  and  curved  mirrors ;  and  for  the  ordinary  mirrors  found  in  com- 
merce, the  expense  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  ordinary  method,  over 
which  it  has  tne  advantage  of  not  being  endangered  by  being  put  in 
any  position  either  while  carrying  or  when  hung.  It  also  appears  to 
have  the  advantage  of  not  being  affected  by  moisture  or  exposure  to 
Vol.  XLL^Third  Sirus^— No.  4«— Apbil,  1861.  23 
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Bun-liglit.  But  they  are  not  proof  against  vapors  containing  snlphnret- 
ted  hydrogen ;  these,  especially  when  aided  by  moisture,  are  not  com- 
pletely guarded  against  by  red  lead. — Bulletin  de  la  Socieii  d*JEneo^ 
ragement  pour  VlnduHtrie  Rationale,  May,  1860. 


For  fhe  Jonrniil  of  the  Fnoklln  Isstltata. 

Upon  the  Practical  Relative  Economy  of  using  Steam  with  Different 
Measures  of  Expansion.    By  Alban  C.  Stimers,  Chief  Engineer, 

U.  S.  Navy. 

The  most  simple  and  obvious  mode  of  using  steam  to  obtain  power 
in  a  steam  engine,  is  to  permit  it  to  flow  freely  from  the  boiler  into 
the  cylinder  during  the  entire  stroke  of  the  piston ;  and  this  was  the 
plan  adopted  in  the  earliest  engines. 

The  ingenious  and  philosophical  mind  of  Watt,  however,  upon  the 
announcement  by  Mariotte  that  the  volume  of  the  fixed  gases,  when 
maintained  at  a  constant  temperature  and  unaffected  by  the  greater 
or  less  proximity  of  their  molecules,  was  inversely  as  their  pressure, 
or,  conversely,  that  the  pressure  was  inversely  as  their  volume,  soon 
made  the  application  to  steam ;  and,  assuming  this  law  and  this  appli- 
cation of  it  to  be  correct,  it  is  easily  shown  that  great  gains  in  eco- 
nomical effect  are  produced  by  suppressing  the  flow  of  steam  into  the 
cylinder  before  the  piston  has  completed  its  stroke,  and  permitting  it 
to  expand  during  the  remainder.  This  was  done  by  Watt,  and  appa- 
ratus for  effecting  this  suppression  at  any  desired  point  in  the  stroke, 
forms  one  of  his  many  patents ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
both  his  mechanism  and  his  patent  covered  the  whole  ground  of  the 
expansion  question,  that  is,  enabled  him  to  cut  off  at  any  point  in  the 
stroke,  his  engines,  which  were  generally  paid  for  by  a  portion  of  the 
fuel  he  saved  over  that  used  by  those  displaced,  were  arranged,  after 
a  few  trials,  for  suppressing  the  steam  at  about  three-fourths  the  stroke 
of  the  piston* 

Any  one  familiar  with  Watt's  history  must  have  observed  how  uni- 
formly he  put  every  important  conception  tending  to  improve  the 
steam  engine  to  the  test  of  a  practical  experiment ;  and  though  we 
have  no  account  of  an  especial  set  of  experiments  having  been  tried 
by  him  to  test  the  exact  value  of  the  expansion  principle,  there  is 
but  little  doubt  that  his  very  accurate  practice  would  soon  determine 
whether  the  practical  result  was  equal  to  the  theoretical  prediction, 
and  that,  when  he  found  it  was  not,  he  determined  by  a  complete  set 
of  experiments  the  most  favorable  degree  of  -expansion  and  its  actual 
value  in  the  practical  steam  engine.  The  fact  that  he  published  no 
account  of  such  experiments  is  no  proof  against  their  having  been 
made,  as  he  had  every  incentive  as  a  business  man  to  permit  his  rivals 
to  follow  the  natural  proneness  of  mankind  for  settling  all  such  ques- 
tions by  mathematical  demonstration  rather  than  by  carefully-con- 
ducted experiments,  which  require  time,  money,  ingenuity,  patience, 
and  a  much  greater  knowledge  of  the  physical  laws,  for  drawing  cor- 
rect inferences  from  the  experimental  data  than  is  needed  in  any  cal- 
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dilation  where  the  data  is  all  assumed;  having  ascertained  to  his  own 
satisfaction  that  all  such  calculations,  based  upon  his  own  invention, 
the  indicator  diagram,  would  lead  them  to  adopt  a  more  unfavorable 
degree  of  expansion  than  had  been  decided  upon  for  him  by  his  expo* 
riments,  thus  causing  them  to  produce  engines  inferior  to  his  own. 

The  steam  engine  establishment  of  Boulton  and  Watt  is  still  in  ex« 
istence,  having  descended  from  father  to  son  during  eighty-six  years, 
and  the  general  practice  of  the  present  firm  with  regard  to  this  ques- 
tion is  the  same  to-day  that  it  was  sixty  years  ago.  It  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  at  all  strange  that  the  practice  of  so  successful  and  cele- 
brated an  establishment  should  be  imitated  as  closely  as  possible  by  a 
large  majority  of  steam  engine  builders  as  soon  as  the  expiration  of 
their  patents  destroyed  their  monopoly;  and  this  we  find  to  have  been 
the  case  in  fact,  even  in  our  own  country.  The  swift  and  powerful 
steamers  upon  the  Hudson,  in  their  palmiest  days,  only  dififered  ma- 
terially from  the  practice  of  the  above  establishment  by  using  a  higher 
pressure,  the  steam  being  cut  off  almost  uniformly  at  five-eighths  of 
the  stroke  of  piston.  The  same  degree  of  expansion  is  also  used  in 
the  engines  of  the  steamers  upon  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries. 

It  is  true  that  in  river  boats  the  greater  dimensions  and  consequent 
weight  of  the  larger  engines  required  to  use  the  steam  very  expan- 
sively may  be  a  much  greater  objection  than  it  is  in  most  of  the  ap- 
filications  of  steam  power,  and  that,  consequently,  the  fact  of  the 
eeser  degree  of  expansion  being  used  in  them,  is  not  in  itself  a  proof 
of  its  greater  economy ;  but,  an  examination  of  the  subject  will  prove 
that  the  advantages  of  obtaining  great  power  with  small  engines  are 
not,  in  either  of  these  instances,  at  the  expense  of  economy  in  fuel. 

Until  quite  recently,  it  was  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule,  to  find 
new  engines  cutting  off  at  less  than  half  the  stroke  of  the  piston,  and 
even  now  it  is  doubtful  if  a  majority  of  all  the  steam  engines  in  ex- 
istence are  arranged  for  expanding  the  steam  as  much  as  twice.  The 
impression,  therefore,  which  appears  to  be  quite  general,  that  any  ex- 
periments which  prove  that  the  law  of  Mariotte  cannot  be  applied  to 
the  practical  steam  engine  to  determine  its  economy  when  the  steam 
is  being  expanded  several  times,  are  contrary  to  the  experience  of  the 
whole  engineering  profession  ever  since  its  birth,  is  a  very  mistaken 
one.  The  indefatigable  persistence,  however,  of  the  patentees  of  ad- 
justable cut-offs,  who  wish  to  "sell  rights,"  together  with  the  remark- 
able coincidence  which  exists  between  the  indicator  diagram  as  formed 
by  an  engine  when  expanding  the  steam  several  times,  and  that  called 
for  by  the  simple  application  of  the  law  of  Mariotte,  have  exerted  of 
late  years  a  powerful  influence  in  causing  engines  to  be  built  with  the 
design  of  permitting  the  steam  to  expand  a  great  number  of  times. 

The  apparent  success  of  some  of  the  extreme  applications  lately 
made  of  this  principle,  was  rapidly  causing  a  great  revolution  in  the 

Practice  of  the  profession ;  so  much  so,  that  when  Chief  Engineer 
sherwood,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  had  the  practical  sagacity  to  perceive 
that  the  actual  economy  of  any  engine  in  which  the  steam  was  greatly 
expanded  was  not  nearly  equal  to  what  it  should  have  attained  if  there 
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had  been  no  drawbacks  to  the  application  of  the  tbeory,  and  proceeded 
to  publish  a  book,  giving,  among  other  things,  an  account  of  experi- 
ments he  had  made  to  test  the  question,  and  explaining  their  rationale, 
it  was  met  with  severe  criticism  from  nearly  every  quarter.  Ue  was 
looked  upon  as  a  man  who  was  endeavoring  to  thrust  the  steam  engine 
back  into  the  darkness  from  which  it  was  just  emerging.  By  no  one 
was  this  view  taken  more  strongly  than  by  the  present  writer,  who 
shared  the  general  feeling  that  the  experiments  detailed  in  the  book 
were  not  of  a  character  to  justify  its  author  in  what  appeared  to  be 
such  radical  conclusions,  overthrowing,  at  one  fell  stroke,  all  our  pre- 
conceived ideas  respecting  the  power  of  the  indicator  diagram  to  de- 
termine the  amount  of  steam  which  had  entered  the  cylinder. 

After  the  issue  of  the  above  book,  and  during  the  year  1860,  Mr. 
Isherwood  was  almost  constantly  engaged,  under  orders  from  the  Navy 
Department,  in  experiments  showing  the  relative  economy  of  using 
steam  with  di£ferent  manners  of  expansion.  Such  of  the  results  of  these 
as  became  known  to  the  public,  were  so  different  from  what  would  have 
been  predicted  by  what  had  become  to  be  regarded  as  established  theo- 
ries, that  a  memorial  was  addressed  by  a  large  number  of  steam  en- 
gine manufacturers  and  others,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  praying 
him  to  cause  a  complete  set  of  experiments  to  be  tried  with  the  engines 
of  some  of  our  national  vessels  by  a  Board  of  Naval  Engineers.  This 
was  granted,  and  a  Board,  consisting  of  Chief  Engineers  B.  F.  Isher- 
wood, Theodore  Zeller,  Robert  H.  Long,  and  Alban  C.  Stimers,  was 
ordered  to  convene  on  board  the  U.  S.  Steamer  Michigan,  at  Erie, 
Penna.,  on  the  19th  of  November,  1860. 

When  the  writer  joined  this  Board,  he  had  very  little  doubt  about 
the  result*  He  had  been  taught  in  his  engineering  education  to  con- 
sider the  indicator  diagram  as  an  exponent  of  the  economy  of  the  en- 
fine  which  formed  it,  whatever  the  degree  of  expansion,  and  although 
e  had  experienced  some  unaccountable  deficiencies  in  the  evapora- 
tive powers  of  boilers  attached  to  engines  using  large  measures  of  ex- 
pansion, he  had  never  suspected  that  the  difficulty  lay  in  the  engines 
and  not  in  the  boilers  or  the  coal.  And  as  an  experiment  was  not  in 
itself  an  argument  upon  this  side  or  that  of  any  question,  but  the  true 
determination  of  the  real  facts ;  he  believed  that  these  would  prove 
to  be,  that  decided  benefits  were  obtained  by  expanding  the  steam  as 
many  as  three  times  at  least  in  that  kind  of  engines,  namely :  unjack- 
eted  cylinders  using  saturated  steam,  and  without  regard  to  the  opin- 
ions or  expectations  of  the  others,  he  satisfied  himself  thoroughly  of 
the  propriety  of  every  preparation  made  before  commencing  the  ex- 

Seriments  and  watched  narrowly  their  whole  conduct  afterward ;  being 
etermined  that  whatever  they  would  be  to  people  in  general,  to  him 
they  should  prove  the  experimentum  cruciSy  as  far  as  these  engines 
were  capable  of  determining  the  question.  This  they  have  done,  and 
they  prove  to  his  entire  satisfaction  that  it  is  utterly  futile  to  attempt 
to  realize  any  benefit  b^  expanding  the  steam  beyond  one  and  a  half 
times,  under  the  conditions  above  described. 

The  following  description  of  the  machinery ;  of  the  manner  of  making 
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tbe  experiments ;  of  obtaining  the  data;  and  of  calculating  tlie  results; 
together  with  the  reasons  for  the  same,  and  the  redactions  formed,  may 
be  considered  as  condensed  from  the  Report  of  the  Board,  which  being 
Tery  minute  and  circumstantial,  is  too  long  for  a  magazine  article. 

The  selection  by  the  Navy  Department  of  the  machinery  of  the  U.  S. 
Steamer  Michigan  for  making  these  experiments  was  determined  by 
its  appropriateness  and  convenience ;  the  engines  being  of  the  medium 
size  used  for  marine  purposes  and  the  vessel  out  of  commission ;  the  for- 
mer had  just  been  thoroughly  repaired  and  furnished  with  new  boilers. 

Description  of  the  Boilers. — The  boilers  are  two  in  number,  placed 
side  by  side,  six  inches  apart,  with  one  smoke-pipe  in  common  at  thie 
front  end.  They  are  of  the  type  known  as  Martin's  patent^  but  with 
proportions  somewhat  different  from  those  adopted  by  the  patentee ; 
these  were  designed  by  Samuel  Archbold,  Esq.,  the  Engineer  in  Chief 
of  the  Navy,  for  the  purpose  of  burning  to  the  greatest  advantage  the 
highly  gaseous  coal  found  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Erie,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio,  and  universally  used  by  the  steamers  on  the  lakes,  to 
the  waters  of  which  the  cruising  of  the  Michigan  is  confined. 

These  peculiarities  are : 

1.  The  greater  length  of  the  tube-box,  which  is  about  one  and  a  half 
times  more  than  the  patentee  employs. 

2.  The  greater  width  in  the  clear  between  the  tubes  crosswise  the 
furnaces,  which  is  about  two  and  a  half  times  that  which  the  patentee 
employs. 

3.  The  greater  calorimeter  for  draft  between  the  tubes,  which  is 
double  the  patentee's  proportion,  while  the  area  of  the  smoke-pipe^  in- 
stead of  being  equal  to  this  calorimeter,  is  only  about  half  of  it. 

4.  The  employment  of  a  much  larger  combustion  chamber  between 
the  furnace  and  the  tubes  than  the  patentee  adopts. 

5.  The  furnishing  a  copious  supply  of  air,  not  only  to  the  furnaces 
through  perforations  in  the  doors,  but  to  the  bottom  of  the  combustion 
chambers,  through  perforations  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bridge-wall. 

The  whole  of  the  boilers  and  steam  chimney  are  well  covered  with 
felt.  The  heating  surface  given  below  is  calculated  for  every  part 
with  which  the  heated  gases  come  in  contact — top,  sides,  and  bottom 
^^•and  for  the  external  circumference  of  the  tubes. 

The  following  are  their  principal  dimensions  :*— 

T^ength  of  each  boiler  at  the  furnaces  (fore  and  aft  the  vesael), 

'*  **         attopoffluea, 

Breadth  «  . 

Height  "         ezclucive  of  steam  chimney. 

Number  of  furnaces  in  each  boiJer,     .  .  3. 

"Width  of  each  furnace,  •  .  . 

I^ength  of  grate  bars,    .  •  .  • 

Height  from  bottom  of  ash-pit  to  top  of  grate  bars  at  front  of  fomace, 
Height  of  crown  of  furnace  from  bottom  of  aab-pit  at  front  of  furnace, 

"  "  from  top  of  bridge-wall, 

External  diameter  of  tubes, 
I^ength  of  tubes  between  tube  sheets,  • 

Whole  number  of  tubes,  •  .        1604. 

Total  area  of  grate  surface,  in  both  boilers,     •  90  sq.  ft.   ' 

*<         ofwater-beating  surface, in  both  boilers, 2689*59     •« 

^         of  steam-heating    ^  -  84*71     ** 
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Diameter  of  the  gmoke-pipe,  •  .  •4  feet  3  incbet. 

Height  **  above  grate  soHaee,  46    ** 

Steam  apace  in  the  two  boilera  and  steam  chimney,  530  cub.  ft. 

Weight  of  water  in  the  two  boilera,  at  a  temperature  of  262°  Fahr.,  measnred  to  the 
height  carried  during  the  ezperimenta,  46,450  lbs. 

Pbopoetxoxs^— Ratio  of  water  heating  to  grate  enrface^  •    29-884  to  1. 

«         steam         "  ♦•  .  0-941  to  I. 

**        grate  surface  to  least  cross  area  betw'n  tubes,  3-213  to  I. 
<<  *<         to  area  of  smoke-pipe,  •      6*344  to  I. 

DeBcriptmi  of  the  Engines. — The  engines  are  two  in  number,  con- 
densing, direct-acting,  and  inclined  from  the  keel  at  an  angle  of  23 
degrees :  they  are  placed  side  by  side  in  the  vessel  with  a  passage-way 
4^  feet  wide  between  them.  They  occupy  in  the  vessel  a  space  15 
feet  wide,  including  the  above  passage  between  them,  by  85  feet  long, 
and  a  height  from  top  of  keelsons  to  top  of  main  pillow  blocks  of  13^  ft. 

The  air-pump  is  inclined  like  the  cylinder,  the  axis  of  both  being 
parallel.  It  is  a  single-acting  piston-pump,  with  a  solid  piston,  and  one 
end  open  to  the  atmosphere* 

The  condenser  is  the  common  jet  kind,  situated  immediately  beneath 
the  cylinder. 

The  cylinder  steam  and  exhaust  valves  are  the  double  poppet  kind 
habitually  used  in  the  United  States  for  marine  paddle-wheel  engines. 
The  upper  and  lower  valve  chests  are  connected  by  a  steam  and  aa 
exhaust  pipe,  the  axes  of  which  are  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  cy- 
linder. 

The  cylinder  steam  valves  are  made  to  act  as  expansion  valves  by 
means  of  a  valve-gear  known  as  Sickle* 9  cut-off.  As  applied  to  these 
engines,  the  valve  was  tripped  by  its  own  movement  when  the  spring 
came  in  contact  with  the  inclined  face  of  a  fixed  cam,  which  could  be 
adjusted  by  means  of  a  screw.  By  this  arrangement,  the  point  of 
cuttin^-off  could  be  graduated  from  nearly  the  commencement  up  to 
I  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston,  and  from  -fj^  up  to  {|  of  the  stroke,  at 
which  point  the  valve  seated  bv  the  eccentric  movement  without  trip- 
ping. Between  4  and  -^  of  the  stroke  it  was  impossible  to  suppress 
the  admission  of  the  steam. 

Each  end  of  the  cylinder  is  provided  with  a  relief  valve  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  waste  water. 

The  steam  pipe  between  the  boilers  and  cross  pipe  to  the  two  engineSy 
in  which  is  placed  a  throttle  valve  to  each  engine,  is  25^  feet  long  by 
17f  inches  diameter.  The  cross  pipe  is  4f  feet  long  by  15^  inches 
diameter,  and  the  steam  side  pipe  of  each  cylinder  is  7}  feet  long  by 
12^  inches  diameter,  giving  a  total  interior  surface  when  one  engine 
is  used,  for  the  radiation  of  the  heat,  of  156*5  square  feet,  and  as  there 
is  a  slight  inclination  towards  the  cylinder  throughout  the  whole  length 
of  the  steam  pipes,  any  water  condensed  in  them  is  passed  through 
the  cylinder. 

The  steam  pipes,  side  pipes,  and  cylinders  are  protected  with  a  thick 
coat  of  felt  covered  with  wooden  lagging.  The  heads  of  the  cylinders, 
the  valve  chests,  and  cylinder  nozzles  have  no  covering. 
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The  lower  head  of  each  cylinder  is  double,  the  upper  one  is  single. 

Diameter  of  eyltDdar»                       .                       .  .36    inehei. 

8troke  of  piston,                    •                        •  .8  feet. 

Diameter  of  piston  rod,                     •                        •  •                -    3}     ** 

Mean  area  of  piston,  exclusive  of  rod,         •  1012*378  sq.  ins. 

Space  displacement  of  piston  per  stroke,  ezel.  of  rod,  56-544  cub  ft. 

Steam  space  eomprised  in  the  clearance  and  nozzle,  3*280      <* 

Net  area  of  opening  throngh  steam  valve,  exclusive 

of  stem,  dbc,                                      •  1 14*96    sq.  ins. 

Net  area  of  opening  through  exhaust  valve,  exclu- 
sive of  stem,  dec.,       .                       .  108-38        ** 

Diameter  of  air-pump,                      •                        •  .39       <* 

Stroke  of  air-pump  piston,    •                        •  .                              81|     " 

Space  displacement  of  air-pump  piston  per  stroke,  13  cuh.  ft. 

Diameter  of  feed  pump  and  of  bilge  pump,  •                           5  7-16  ** 

Stroke  of  piston  of  •«                        ••                        •  .                 31|     •* 

Capacity  of  one  condenser,    •                        .  30      " 

hot-well,                        .                        .  27      - 

Length  of  connecting  rod,     •                       •  .                16    **     6       *< 

Paddli  Wbikls.— The  arms,  rims,  and  braces  of  the  paddle-wheels,  are  of  iron ;  the 
paddles  are  of  wood,  1}  inches  thick,  chamfered  at  the  edges.  Each  paddle  is  divided 
in  its  breadth. 

Diameter  to  outside  of  paddles,  • 

Number  of  paddles  in  each  wheel,  •  •     16. 

Breadth  of  outer  fraction  of  paddle,    •  • 

•*  inner  "  •  • 

Length  of  paddles,       •  •  • 

Immersion  of  the  lower  edge  of  paddle,  •  • 

NoTt.— The  above  is  the  normal  surface  and  dip,  but  during  the  experiments  these 
greatly  varied,  different  numbers  of  buckets  being  removed  for  different  experiments, 
and  sometimes  several  getting  broken  by  the  ice  during  the  same  experiment.  The  ve8« 
sel,  too,  was  so  near  the  ground,  that,  as  the  water  ebbed  and  flowed  by  the  influence  of 
the  winds,  it  was  sometimes  afloat  and  sometimes  aground,  varying  the  dip  according  to 
the  extent  of  the  fall  of  the  water:  the  experiments  being  made  with  the  vessel  lashed 
to  the  wharf  in  the  harbor  of  Erie. 

Manner  of  Making  the  ExperimenU. — The  experiments  'were  made 
^ith  the  starboard  engine  alone  and  with  both  boilers.  The  following 
are  the  quantities  and  the  mode  of  obtaining  them,  which  were  ascer- 
tained bj  direct  measurement  or  weights. 

The  number  of  double  strokes  made  bj  the  engine  piston  were  re- «. 
gistered  by  one  of  Rogers'  engine  counters. 

The  number  of  pounds  of  coal  consumed,  of  ashes,  clinker,  and  soot, 
feigning  the  refuse  from  the  coal,  were  accurately  weighed  on  one  of 
Fairbanks'  platform  scales,  quite  new,  and  tested  previous  to  its  being 
used. 

The  steam  pressure  in  the  boilers  was  shown  by  one  of  Allen's 
spring  gauges  and  by  a  mercurial  syphon  gauge,  the  two  coinciding. 

The  vacuum  in  the  condenser  was  denoted  by  one  of  Allen's  spring 
Tacuum  gauges. 

The  steam  pressure  in  the  cylinder  throughout  the  stroke  of  the 
piston,  was  obtained  by  taking  indicator  diagrams  hourly  from  each 
end  of  the  cylinder  with  excellent  instruments  of  the  New  York  Nov- 
elty Iron  Works  manufacture.  Those  shown  in  the  plate  are  fair 
samples  of  those  taken  during  each  experiment. 
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The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere^was  denoted  by  an  anetoid  barome- 
ter, which  hung  in  the  centre  of  the  engine  room.  This  was  used  to 
determine  in  each  case  the  back  pressure  in  the  cylinder. 

The  temperatures  of  the  injection  water,  of  the  feed  water  in  the 
tank,  of  the  external  atmosphere,  and  of  the  engine  room,  were  mea- 
sured by  thermometers  of  the  ordinary  description ;  that  of  the  hot- 
well  was  shown  by  a  large  fixed  thermometer  having  its  bulb  constantly 
immersed  in  the  water  in  the  interior  of  the  well. 

The  feed  water,  before  being  pumped  into  the  boilers,  was  first 
pumped  into  a  wooden  tank  lined  throughout  with  zinc,  and  as  the 
hose  through  which  the  water  was  each  time  pumped  into  it  and  the 
pipe  through  which  it  was  withdrawn  by  the  feed  pump  passed  over 
the  top,  there  were  no  joints  to  cause  leakage.  In  addition  to  this 
precaution  against  error  in  measuring  the  amount  of  water  evaporated, 
the  tank  was  blocked  up  from  the  engine  room  floor  3  inches ;  so  that 
if  any  leakage  should  occur  from. any  cause,  it  would  be  immediately 
discovered.  The  internal  dimensions  of  the  tank  were  as  follows : — 
length  11^  feet,  breadth  1|  feet,  height  3|  feet.  It  was  filled  each 
time  to  a  convenient  mark  which  corresponded  accurately  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  70  cubic  feet.  Great  care  was  taken  in  making  the  connex- 
ions between  this  tank  and  the  feed  pump  to  shut  oflF  absolutely  every 
other  source  from  which  the  pump  coiild  be  supplied,  and  to  close  all 
avenues  of  egress  from  the  pump  except  those  which  conducted  the 
water  to  the  boilets.  • 

The  boilers  were  fitted  with  the  usual  gauge  cocks  and  with  glass 
water  gauges ;  these  latter  enabled  the  height  of  the  water  within  to 
be  noted  with  great  exactness  by  tying  a  piece  of  small  twine  around 
the  glass  tube  at  the  height  of  the  water.  When  an  experiment  was 
commenced,  the  pi^ce  of  twine  was  made  to  correspond  exactly  with 
the  water  level,  which  was  brought  again  to  the  same  level  at  the  end 
of  the  experiment. 

The  water  supplied  to  the  boilers  being  fresh  and  almost  absolutely 
pure,  no  blowing  off  was  required ;  all  the  water,  therefore,  which  was 
measured  in  the  tank  was  available  for  making  steam.  Great  care 
was  taken  before  commencing  the  experiments  to  have  all  valves  and 
cocks  through  which  water  or  steam  could  leak  from  the  boilers  made 
absolutely  tight,  and  afterwards  a  regular  system  of  inspection  was 
adopted  that  any  new  leak  might  be  at  once  discovered.  With  regard 
to  the  boilers  themselves,  they  were  quite  new,  and,  as  far  as  could  be 
ascertained  by  the  most  rigid  scrutiny,  were  absolutely  tight. 

Each  experiment  lasted  72  consecutive  hours,  during  which  the  en- 
gine was  neither  stopped,  slowed  down,  nor  in  any  way  changed  in 
condition.  In  commencing  an  experiment,  the  engine  was  operated 
for  several  hours  to  adjust  it  to  the  normal  conditions  required  to  be 
uniformly  maintained  during  that  experiment  and  to  bring  the  fires 
to  steady  action.  When  all  was  ready,  average  fires  and  the  proper 
steam  pressure  being  in  the  boilers,  the  time  and  number  of  the  engine 
counter  were  noted,  and  the  experiment  began.  From  this  time  up  to 
the  end  of  the  72  hours  all  the  quantities  were  weighed  or  measured  and 
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noted  hoarly  in  a  regular  hg^  ruled  with  appropriate  columns.  As  the 
end  of  the  experiment  approached,  care  was  taken  to  bring  the  fires 
to  the  same  state  of  cleanliness  and  to  the  same  thickness  which  thev 
Lad  at  the  beginning.  The  means  or  totals  then,  as  the  case  required, 
of  the  quantities  entered  in  the  log  furnished,  with  the  exception  of  the 
facts  derived  from  the  indicator  diagrams,  the  data  for  that  experiment. 

Each  of  the  144  diagrams  taken  during  one  experiment  was  care- 
fallj  analyzed  and  its  results  arranged  in  tabular  form,  so  that  the 
mean  of  the  whole  number  was  conveniently  obtained  by  getting  the 
mean  of  the  whole  number  of  quantities  in  each  column  of  the  table. 
The  quantities  thus  found  were, 

The  pressure  in  the  cylinder  at  the  commencement  of  the  stroke, 

The  pressure  in  the  cylinder  at  the  point  of  cutting  oif, 

The  final  pressure  at  the  end  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston, 

The  mean  back  pressure. 

The  mean  gross  efifective  pressure,  and 

The  fraction  of  the  stroke  completed  when  the  steam  was  cut  off. 

At  the  close  of  the  experiments,  the  pressure  on  the  piston  required 
to  operate  the  engine  per  se  was  obtained  by  removing  all  the  paddles 
from  the  wheels  and  running  the  engines,  taking  indicator  diagrams 
to  get  the  pressure.  Of  course  the  arms  of  the  paddle  wheels  acted, 
to  a  certain  extent,  propulsively  upon  the  water,  and  to  eliminate  this 

Suantity  the  engine  was  run  at  various  speeds,  ranging  from  8  to  22 
ouble  strokes  per  minute,  and  taking  several  sets  of  diagrams  for 
each  rate  of  speed  to  get  a  reliable  mean.  Now,  the  resistance  to  the 
passage  of  the  paddle  wheel  arms  through  the  water  was  variable  and 
required  an  increased  piston  pressure  with  each  increase  in  the  speed, 
while  the  piston  pressure  required  to  overcome  the  friction  of  the  en- 
gine would  he  constant  for  all  speeds ;  by  eliminating,  then,  the  vari- 
able quantity,  the  constant  quantity  )*emaining  would  be  the  correct 
pressure  required  solely  for  overcoming  the  friction.  This  was  found 
to  be  2-1  pounds  per  square  inch. 

In  reporting  the  experiments,  the  Board  make  out  two  tables  con- 
taining all  the  data  and  results  observed  and  calculated ;  embracing 
only  those  trials  in  which  all  the  conditions  from  beginning  to  end  were 
such  as  could  satisfy  the  most  hypercritical,  and  moreover  they  are 
those  which  give  the  highest  results  to  the  greater  measures  of  expan- 
sion. The  first  table  contains  the  exact  experimental  determinations 
under  the  conditions  noted,  and  is  made  out  in  great  detail.  The  se- 
cond contains  the  results  detailed  in  the  first,  but  calculated  only  for 
freight  of  steam  used  in  rapport  of  power  developed,  and  corrected  for 
equality  of  back  pressure  against  the  pistOD,  which  equality  did  not 
obtain  in  the  experiments,  but  which  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  in  order 
to  show  the  true  relative  economy  of  the  different  measures  of  expan- 
sion employed ;  for  whatever  absence  of  back  pressure  can  be  ob- 
tained in  one  case  can  in  any  other.  This  second  table  of  the  Re- 
port contains,  therefore,  all  that  is  really  essential  to  a  correct  under- 
standing of  the  results  obtained  by  the  experiments,  and  is  the  only 
one  of  the  two  given  in  this  paper. 
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EXPLAHATION  OF  THE  TaBLE. 

For  facility  of  reference,  the  qxiantities  are  arranged  in  groups,  and 
the  lines  containing  them  numbered. 

Line  4  contains  the  corrected  back-pressure  above  zero,  in  pounds 
per  square  inch  against  the  piston  during  its  stroke.  The  quantity 
2*7  pounds  'was  adopted  for  this  purpose,  because  it  is  the  least  given 
during  the  experiments,  and  as  -with  equal  initial  cylinder  pressures 
the  results  are  more  unfavorably  affected  by  back-pressure  as  the  steam 
is  used  more  expansively,  it  was  deemed  proper  to  accept  the  least  prac- 
ticable. The  average  with  steam  engines  under  the  conditions  of  or- 
dinary practice,  is  about  4  pounds,  which,  if  adopted,  would  make  the 
economic  results  much  less  favorable  to  the  greater  measures  of  ex- 
pansion. 

Lines  6  and  7  have  been  corrected  from  the  experimental  determi- 
nations to  whieit  they  would  have  been,  had  the  back-pressure  been 
uniformly  2*7  pounds. 

Lines  9,  10,  and  11,  contain,  respectively,  the  gross  effective,  the 
total,  and  the  net  indicated  horses  power  developed  by  the  engine 
when  using  the  pressures  given  on  lines  5,  18,  and  7,  and  having  a 
speed  of  piston  corresponding  to  those  given  on  line  15. 

Lines  12,  18,  and  14,  contain,  respectively,  the  number  of  pounds 
of  feed-water  consumed  per  hour  to  produce  the  gross  effective,-  tolal, 
and  net  indicated  horses  power,  as  given  before. 

Line  17  contains  the  mean  total  pressure,  or  pressure  above  zero  on 
the  piston,  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  that  should  exist  according  to 
the  law  of  Mariotte.  It  is  calculated  for  the  experimental  conditions 
of  the  steam  comprised  in  the  clearance  and  cylinder  nozzles,  and  of 
the  cylinder  pressures  at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke,  and  at  the  point 
of  cutting  off  the  steam  (lines  1  and  2).  By  comparing  the  quanti- 
ties on  this  line  with  those  on  line  18,  which  are  the  mean  total  pres* 
sures  on  the  piston  as  shown  by  the  indicator,  a  remarkable  coincidence 
irill  be  found.  That  it  is  only  a  coincidence,  is  evident  when  it  is  re- 
membered that,  in  order  that  the  one  should  be  a  consequence  of  the 
other,  it  would  be  necessary  that  neither  condensation,  from  any 
cause,  nor  re-evaporation  should  have  occurred  in  the  cylinder,  from 
the  point  of  cutting  off  to  the  end  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston,  and 
.that  the  steam  should  have  expanded  precisely  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
the  spaces  occupied. 

Line  19,  exhibits,  comparatively,  the  economic  result  that  should 
have  been  obtained  with  the  different  measures  of  expansion  used  for 
the  steam,  according  to  Mariotte's  law.  The  calculation  is  made  for 
the  total  horses  power  developed,  and  for  the  conditions  which  were  ob- 
tained in  the  experiments,  with  the  exception,  only,  that  the  steam  is 
Bupposed  to  follow  this  law,  agreeably  to  the  general  belief  among 
engineers*  In  order  to  ascertain  how  nearly  the  steam  comes  up  to 
the  assumed  law,  in  the  ordinary  steam  engine  cylinder,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  compare  the  quantities  in  this  line  with  those  on  line 
21,  which  show  the  comparative  cost  of  obtaining  a  given  total  horse 
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power,  with  the  different  measures  of  expansion  employed,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  experiments. 

It  is  plain  from  these  figures  that  the  law  of  Mariotte  cannot  he 
employed  to  determine,  even  approximately,  the  economy  of  any  en- 
gine which  is  using  the  steam  expansively  to  any  extent ;  although, 
in  calculations  for  simply  determining  the  power,  it  appears  to  be  as 
safe  a  reliance  as  has  all  along  been  supposed  by  the  most  firm  believer 
in  its  applicability  to  steam  when  expanding  in  an  engine  cylinder. 
Indeed,  engineers  were  in  the  habit  of  making  this  comparison,  which 
is  readily  done  from  the  indicator  diagram  itself  when  the  clearance 
is  known,  apd  it  was  one  of  the  evidences  which  satisfied  the  mind 
that  there  was  no  danger  of  making  any  material  error  in  taking  the 
diagram  as  an  exponent  of  the  economy  of  the  engine.  Any  difficulty 
in  getting  the  expected  economy  from  large  measures  of  expansion, 
always  appeared  to  be  that  the  boilers  failed  to  evaporate  the  proper 
amount  of  water  per  pound  of  coal,  and  either  they  or  the  coal  itself 
were  condemned  as  not  being  equal  to  expectation :  the  guilty  engine 
not  being  even  suspected. 

Line  22  gives,  comparatively,  the  cost  in  fuel  of  a  given  useful 
effect  produced  by  the  engine,  and  determines,  per  ««,  the  practical 
relative  economy  with  regard  to  fuel  alone,  of  using  steam  with  the 
different  measures  of  expansion  employed.  To  determine,  however, 
the'propriety  of  designing  an  engine  with  the  view  of  using  the  most 
economical  measure  of  expansion  employed  in  the  experiments,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider,  in  connexion  with  this,  the  quantities  on  line 
28,  which  show  the  comparative  capacity  of  cylinder  required  to  pro- 
duce, cceteris  parabu%^  a  given  power  with  the  net  effective  pressures 
given  on  line  7.  The  weight,  space  occupied,  and  first  cost  of  steam 
engines  proper,  decrease  in  a  more  rapid  ratio  than  the  capacities  of 
their  cylinders.  It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  safe  to  assume  that  these 
quantities  vary  with  those  on  line  23,  and,  when  this  is  done,  an  esti- 
mate, however  roughly  approximative,  points  inevitably  to  the  frae- 
tion  of  Y^o  as  being  the  most  economical  one  for  cutting  off  the  steam. 

Lines  24  and  25  exhibit  the  difference,  due  to  all  causes,  between 
the  weight  of  feed-water  pumped  into  the  boilers,  according  to  the 
tank,  and  the  weight  of  steam  discharged  from  the  cylinder  into  the 
condenser  at  the  end  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston,  per  indicator,  ex- 
pressed in  per  centums  of  the  feed-water.  Line  24  shows  that  part 
of  it  which  is  condensed  in  consequence  of  the  heat  annihilated  in 
the  cylinder  to  produce  the  total  power  developed  by  the  engine,  ac- 
cording to  Joule's  equivalent  of  one  pound  of  water  raised  one  degree 
of  temperature  on  Fahrenheit's  scale  for  every  772  foot-pounds  de- 
veloped by  the  engine ;  which  would  make  the  thermal  equivalent  of 

one  indicated  horse  power,  i      'q    =  ]  42*7461  pounds  of  water 

raised  one  degree  Fahrenheit. 

To  make  the  calculation,  let  k  =  the  number  of  Med  indicated 
korses  power  (line  10),  developed  by  the  engine ;  «  ■■  the  total  heat 
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of  steam  of  the  pressure  at  the  end  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston  (line 
3),  in  degrees  Fahr.  according  to  Regnanlt ;  g  =  the  temperature  in 
degrees  Fahr.  of  the  same  steam ;  and  t  =  the  time  in  minutes  (60  X 

72  =  4320)  during  which  the  power,  i,  acted ;  then, — * — 

^  if 

s=  the  numher  of  pounds  of  steam  condensed  from  this  cause  during 
one  experiment.  The  per  centum  which  this  total  quantity  is  of  the 
total  quantity  pumped  into  the  boilers  during  the  experiment,  is  then 
obtained  for  the  quantities  on  line  24. 

The  causes  of  the  remaining  di£ferences,  given  on  line  25,  may  be 
numerous.     If  the  boilers  lose  water  by  leakage,  by  priming,  or  by- 

!)a8sing  it  over  to  the  cylinder  in  the  vesicular  state,  the  quantity  thus 
ost  will  be  included.  If  the  cylinder  valves  or  the  piston  leak  steam 
to  the  condenser,  the  quantity  thus  leaked  will  be  included.  If  the 
steam  be  condensed  in  the  stc^am-pipe,  valve-chests,  or  cylinder,  from 
any  causes  other  than  the  production  of  the  power,  and  if  a  portion 
of  the  water  formed  by  this  condensation  be  re-evaporated  in  the  cy- 
linder, then  the  difference  of  the  weights  condensed  and  re-evaporated 
will  be  included.  By  taking  these  quantities  into  consideration  when 
comparing  the  economic  results  for  total  powers  that  should  have  been 
obtained  according  to  the  law  of  Mariotte  (lino  19)  with  those  obtained 
by  experiment  (line  21),  a  very  clear  idea  will  be  had  of  the  great 
antagonistic  cause  that  neutralizes  and  reverses  the  economy  pro- 
mised by  the  purely  abstract  conditions  on  which  that  law  is  founded* 

Discussion  ov  the  Results. 

The  Initial  Pressure. — In  examining  the  preceding  table,  it  will  be 
observed  that  particular  care  was  taken  to  maintain  the  initial  cylin- 
der pressure  (line  1)  the  same  in  all  the  experiments  as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable. That  this  is  a  proper  condition  for  the  purpose  of  the  experi- 
ments, will  be  obvious  when  it  is  considered  that  degree  of  pressure  is 
purely  a  question  of  boiler,  and  not  at  all  one  of  engine.  It  is  just  as 
feasible  to  carry  a  high  pressure  and  cut  off  the  steam  at  ^n  of  the 
stroke  of  the  piston,  as  it  is  when  cutting  off  at  ^^q,  if  the  cylmder  of 
the  engine  be  of  the  proper  dimensions.  In  considering  subjects  of 
this  nature,  it  is  very  important  that  they  be  properly  analyzed,  so 
that  but  one  element  is  determined  at  a  time.  To  give  the  larger  mea- 
sures of  expansion  the  benefit  which  is  due  to  a  higher  pressure  of 
steam,  is  not  the  way  to  ascertain  how  much  benefit  there  is  to  be  de- 
rived from  expansion  per  se^ — the  object  of  these  experiments. 

It  is,  however,  very  useful  to  know  the  relative  economy  of  develop- 
ing, in  the  same  engine,  the  same  power  with  different  measures  of 
expansion  ;  the  greater  measures  having  a  correspondingly  higher  in- 
itial pressure  in  the  cylinder,  so  that  equal  mean  net  pressures  are 
exerted  upon  the  piston  during  its  stroke.  The  principal  sain  in  using 
a  higher  pressure  of  steam  in  the  cylinder  of  a  steam  engine,  is  to  re- 
duce the  per  centum  of  loss  by  the  sum  of  the  back  and  iriction  pres- 
sures, but  when  comparing  results  from  total  pressures  alone,  this 
element  could  not  of  course  enter  into  consideration.  N0W9  if  ve  have 
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with  the  different  measures  of  expansion,  different  initial  pressures, 
such  as  the  net  pressures  are  equal,  we  shall  have  also  equal  total 
pressures;  as  the  back  and  friction  pressures  are  constant  quantities; 
and  as,  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  slight  increase  of  dynamic 
effect  due  to  increased  temperature  in  the  higher  pressures,  any  num- 
bers which  express  the  comparative  economy  of  different  measures  of 
expansion  in  rapport  of  total  power  are  independent  of  the  initial 
pressure  of  the  steam;  they  express  also  the  comparative  economy  of  the 
same  measures  of  expansion  in  rapport  of  net  power,  when  equal  mean 

Pressures  are  maintained  during  the  different  degrees  of  expansion, 
'he  numbers,  therefore,  in  line  21  express  the  comparative  economy 
of  the  different  measures  of  expansion  employed  in  the  experiments 
when  the  same  engine  is  used  to  exert  the  same  power,  but  with  in* 
creased  initial  pressure  with  each  increase  in  the  degree  of  expansion. 

Modification  of  Power. — The  economic  eflSciency  of  any  given  en- 
gine is  greatest  when  using  its  maximum  mean  total  pressure ;  because 
then  it  has  both  the  advantages  of  the  greater  dilatation  due  to  the 
higher  temperatures  and  the  greater  proportion  of  net  to  total  pressure. 
In  most  applications  of  the  steam  engine,  however,  it  is  necessary  to 
sometimes  use  considerably  less  than  the  maximum  power,  and  it  be- 
comes a  question  of  considerable  importance  to  know  bow  to  do  it  with 
the  least  loss  of  economical  efficiency.  There  are  three  modes  in  com- 
mon use  for  reducing  the  power  of  the  engine  below  the  maximum,  as 
follows :  Ist,  By  reducing  the  boiler  pressure ;  2d,  By  partially  closing 
the  throttle  valve  and  maintaining  the  same  boiler  pressure ;  and,  3d, 
Bv  suppressing  the  steam  at  an  earlier  portion  of  the  stroke  by  means 
of  an  adjustable  cut-off  and  maintaining  the  same  boiler  pressure. 

The  impression  obtains  very  generally  among  engineers,  that  the 
second  of  these  plans  is  a  decided  improvement  upon  the  first,  and  that 
the  third  is  a  still  more  decided  improvement  upon  the  second. 

The  first  method  reduces  the  mean  pressure  without  any  change  what- 
ever in  the  degree  of  expansion.  The  third  does  it  entirely  by  in 
creasing  the  measure  of  expansion,  and  the  second  may  be  said  to  be 
a  compromise  between  the  other  two  methods.  Now,  it  happens,  for- 
tunately, that  the  foregoing  table  furnishes  all  the  necessary  experi- 
mental quantities  required  for  determining  the  relative  economy  of  the 
first  and  third  methods,  and  as  the  second  falls  between  these  two, 
it  will  hereafter  be  seen  that  it  is  not  important  to  know  its  exact  eco- 
nomy. 

The  first  three  and  the  fifth  lines  in  the  following  table  are  taken 
from  the  foregoing  general  table.  Line  1  represents  the  total  pres- 
sures, line  2  the  net  pressures,  and  line  3  the  per  centum  which  the 
latter  are  of  the  former.  These  last  quantities  represent  the  relative 
net  power  that  would  be  obtained  per  unit  of  weight  of  fuel  when  using 
the  steam  with  the  same  measure  of  expansion,  but  with  the  different 
net  pressures  on  line  2 ;  and  by  dividing  unity  by  each  of  them  we 
obtain  a  new  set  of  quantities  that  show  the  relative  cost  in  fuel  of  the 
unit  of  net  power.  Then,  calling  the  one  unity  which  falls  into  the 
column  headed  -f^  (that  being  the  point  recommended  for  permanently 
cutting  off  the  steam),  we  obtain  the  proportional  quantities  on  line  4, 
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-which  represent  the  comparative  cost  of  the  power  when  maintaining 
the  same  degree  of  expansion,  and  changing  the  net  pressures  to  those 
found  in  the  other  columns  on  line  2  by  varying  the  boiler  pressure. 

The  quantities  on  line  5  are  those  on  line  22  of  the  general  table, 
but  arranged  for  unity  in  the  column  headed  ^^^  instead  of  that  head- 
ed { .|,  and  show  the  comparative  economy  of  changing  the  net  pres- 
sures to  those  found  in  the  other  columns  on  line  2  by  retaining  the 
same  initial  pressure  and  varying  the  measure  of  expansion. 

The  dififerences  between  the  respective  quantities  on  these  two  lines 
are  given  on  line  6,  and  represent  the  per  centum  of  loss  or  gain  ex- 
perienced by  avoiding  a  complicated  piece  of  mechanism,  and  reducing 
the  power  by  merely  reducing  the  boiler  pressure  without  the  assist- 
ance of  any  mechanism  whatever. 


FrAOTIOV  OV  TBI  8TB0H   COMPLBTBD   WHIff  THE  StIAM  WAS  CuT  OrV. 

n 

^\ 

1 

T»(. 

i 

\ 

A 

1 

3 
3 

4 
6 

6 

340 

29-2 

86-9 
0-98C 
1-116 

Gain,  13-1. 

311 

26*3 

84-6 
1-000 
1-000 

271 

22*3 

82-3 
1-027 
0-978 

Loss,  4-9. 

22-9 

181 

79  0 
1*061 
1-069 

Loss,  0-2. 

20-1 

16-3 

76-1 
Mil 
1-073 

Loss,  3*8. 

16-4 

11-6 

70-7 
1-196 
1-188 

Loss,  0*8. 

126 
7-7 

616 
1-373 
1-442 

Gain,  6*9. 

It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  for  greater  measures  of  expansion 
than  that  obtained  by  cutting  off  at  y^^,  there  is  really  no  practical 
difference  in  the  economy  of  the  two  methods ;  and  as  the  use  of  the 
throttle  valve,  the  most  convenient  of  the  three  plans,  comes  between 
the  other  two  in  its  economic  efficiency,  it  may  be  considered  as  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  economical  than  the  adjustable  cut*off,  but  has  the 
decided  advantage  of  being  extremely  simple  in  its  construction  and 
convenient  to  manage. 

Loee  by  clearance  in  the  Cylinder. — There  is  a  loss  of  useful  effect 
in  every  steam  engine  by  being  required  to  fill  the  clearance  at  every 
stroke ;  and  the  per  centum  of  this  loss  is  different  with  different  mea- 
Bures  of  expansion.  An  examination  of  the  subject  will  tend  to  ex- 
plain in  part  why  we  do  not  obtain  in  practice  the  whole  benefit  pro- 
miHed  by  the  theory  of  expansion. 

When  the  engine  is  working  full  stroke,  the  per  centum  of  loss  is 
exactly  equal  to  that  which  the  amount  of  space  comprised  in  the  clear- 
ance, is  of  the  whole  space  filled  with  steam  per  stroke.  *In  the  case 
of  using  steam  expansively,  however,  this  ratio  is  modified ;  a  part  of 
the  steam  in  the  clearance  producing  a  dynamic  effect  during  expan- 
sion, and  on  the  other  hand,  the  space  comprised  in  the  clearance  be- 
ing constant,  the  shorter  the  steam  is  cut  off  the  greater  becomes  the 
ratio  which  this  space  bears  to  that  filled  with  steam  before  the  valve 
closes. 

To  ascertain  the  per  centum  of  loss  experienced  from  this  cause,  it 
is  necessary  to  imagine  an  engine  running  without  any  clearance  what- 
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.ever,  and  to  oompftre  its  «conomj  with  that  experimented  upon.  The 
resnita  of  such  a  comparison  are  given  in  the  following  table.  Line  1 
contains  the  effectiye  pressures  in  pounds  per  square  inch  on  the  pis- 
ton according  to  the  law  of  Mariotte  under  the  experimental  condi- 
tions. Line  2  contains  what  would  have  been  the  net  effective  pres- 
. sores  according  to  the  same  law  had  there  been  no  clearance  and  had 
the  same  amount  of  steam  been  admitted  to  the  cylinder  per  stroke; 
in  which  case  the  measures  of  expansion  would  have  been  corresponding- 
ly lessened.  Line  8  contains  the  difference  between  the  quantities  on 
lines  1  and  2.  Line  4  contains  the  per  centums  which  the  quantities 
on  line  8  are  of  those  on  line  2. 


Fraotxoh  of  THi  Strokb  Complbtcd  wHiw  TH«  Stiam  was  Cut  Orr. 

ii 

l\ 

i 

A 

\ 

I 

A 

1 

3 
8 

4 

«9-7 
89-9 
0» 
0-07 

S6-5 
26-9 
0-4 
1-49 

22S 
23-9 

M 

4*60 

IS'S 
19-8 
1-6 
7W 

16  4 
17-8 
1*4 
7S6 

124 

141 

1-7 

12-06 

7-8 

91 

1*3 

14*29 

An  inspection  of  line  4  of  the  above  table  will  show  how  rapidly  the 
loss  due  to  clearance  increases  with  the  measure  of  expansion. 

Conden%aUon  in  the  Cylinder. — A  <;omparison  of  the  quantities  on 
line  25  of  the  general  table,  will  give  at  once  a  correct  impression  of 
the  principal  cause  why  we  do  not  obtain  in  practice  any  approach  to 
the  gain  promised  by  the  theory  when  using  steam  expansively.  The 
discrepancy  between  the  indicator  and  tank  measurements  of  the  wa- 
ter evaporated  it  will  be  observed,  is  very  small,  only  2-91  per  centum, 
when  cutting  off  at  }j|,  but  rapidly  increases  to  the  enormous  amount 
of  88*07  per  centum,  when  cutting  off  at  A)  and  this  is  considered  as 
using  expansion  very  moderately.  In  the  z*91  per  centum  is  included 
every  kind  of  leakage,  and  the  condensation  due  to  radiation  of  heat 
from  the  steam-pipe,  steam-chests,  and  cylinder,  and  as  the  loss  from 
these  causes  was  necessarily  constant  during  all  the  experiments,  it 
was  evidently  too  small  to  be  considered.  Condensation  within  the  cy- 
linder due  to  the  varying  temperatures  and  pressures  occurring  therein 
Bt  every  stroke  of  the  piston,  is  the  only  explanation  which  can  be  given ; 
tind  the  only  accepted  law  of  physics  which  could  cause  the  conden- 
sation, requires  that  the  surfaces  with  which  the  inflowing  steam  comes 
in  contact,  should  be  coolelr  than  itself;  the  condensation  taking  place 
upon  those  surfaces. 

The  sur&ces  of  the  cylinder  are  cooled  down  below  the  temperature 
of  the  steam  of  initial  pressure,  partly  by  being  in  contact  during  a 
portion  of  each  double  stroke  of  the  piston  with  vapor  of  less  tempera- 
ture than  that  to  which  they  have  been  raised  by  the  steam  of  initial 
pressure,  but  if  we  consider  the  slowness  with  which  steam  already 
formed  receives  additional  heat,  and  the  small  amount  required  to  ele- 
yate  the  temperature  of  that  in  immediate  contact  with  the  surfaces  to 
equilibrium,  it  will  become  evident  to  us  that  this  cause  is  hardly  worth 
eonsidering. 
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There  is,  however,  a  powerful  cooling  influence,  entirely  independ- 
dent  of  the  varying  temperatures,  and  dependent  only  upon  the  vary- 
ing pressures.  It  is  that  of  evaporation  from  the  surfaces.  Let  us 
suppose  that  the  engine  is  running  full  strolce,  and  that  when  the  steam 
enters  the  cylinder  at  the  commencement  of  the  stroke,  the  surfaces 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact  are  slightly  cooler  than  itself;  conden- 
sation of  a  portion  of  the  steam  upon  those  surfaces  is  the  only  manner 
in  which  the  metal  can  be  heated  to  an  equilibrium  by  the  steam.  They 
become  therefore  immediately  covered  with  a  dew-like  film  of  water. 
This  water  retains  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the  steam  with 
which  it  is  in  contact,  and  which  it  would  itself  have  shown  before  its 
condensation,  the  latent  heat  only  of  the  vapor  condensed,  entering 
the  metal  of  the  cylinder.  Further,  when  the  piston  commences  to 
move,  it  exposes  to  contact  with  the  steam,  the  concave  surface  of  the 
cylinder  which  had  just  previously  been  exposed  to  the  lower  pressure 
and  temperature  on  the  other  side,  and  condensation  takes  place  upon 
this  surface  as  it  is  uncovered  by  the  piston  throughout  the  stroke,  so  that 
when  the  piston  has  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  stroke  and  the  cylinder 
is  full  of  steam  of  initial  pressui^e  and  temperature,  its  whole  interior 
surface  is  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  water  at  exactly  the  boiling  point 
due  to  that  pressure.  When  the  exhaust  valve  opens  and  the  pressure 
falls  to  that  of  the  back  pressure,  the  temperature  necessary  for  water 
to  boil,  falls  with  it.  In  the  case  of  the  experiments,  the  temperature 
of  the  water  condensed  ttnder  the  pressure  of  the  entering  steam,  was 
120^  Fahr.  higher  than  the  boiling  point  of  water  under  the  back  pres- 
sure. This  water,  therefore,  immediately  evaporates,  converting  into 
the  latent  heat  of  the  vapor  formed,  not  only  the  surplus  temperature 
contained  within  itself,  but  also  that  which  had  been  imparted  to  the 
metal  of  the  cylinder  at  the  time  of  its  condensation.  In  this  case 
all  the  heat  thus  robbed  from  the  cylinder,  and  which  must  be  return- 
ed to  it  by  a  new  condensation  at  the  next  stroke,  goes  off  to^he  con- 
denser and  is  a  total  loss. 

In  the  case,  however,  of  using  steam  expansively,  this  is  modified ; 
for,  as  soon  as  the  cut-off  valve  has  closed,  the  pressure  commences  to 
fall,  and,  although  condensation  upon  the  surfaces  continually  exposed 
by  the  piston  still  goes  on,  as  in  the  case  of  maintaining  the  initial 
pressure  to  the  end  of  the  stroke,  the  water  which  had  been  condensed 
under  the  higher  pressure  commences  to  evaporate  as  soon  as  this  pres- 
sure commences  to  fall ;  and  this  re-evaporation  goes  on  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston,  so  that  the  whole  interior  of 
the  cylinder  upon  the  steam  side  of  the  piston  is  being  cooled  down  by 
evaporation  from  its  surfaces,  from  the  moment  the  cut-off  valve  is 
closed  until  the  steam  is  again  admitted  to  that  side  of  the  piston. 
The  steam  resulting  from  this  re-evaporation  before  the  end  of  the 
stroke  is  measured,  of  course,  by  the  indicator,  and  is  not  accounted 
for  by  the  quantities  on  line  25  of  the  table ;  and  as  during  that  por- 
tion of  the  stroke  which  was  made  by  the  piston  while  eacn  particle 
existed  in  the  form  of  water,  such  particle  did  not  exert  any  aynamio 
force ;  the  loss  in  dynamic  effect  due  to  condensation  within  the  cylin- 
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der  18  greater  than  is  measured  by  its  amount  as  given  in  the  table; 
but  not  so  great  as  is  dae  to  the  total  quantity  therein  condensed, 
whkh  quantity  was  not  determined  by  these  experiments. 


Vor  Um  Journal  of  Um  FnakUn  Inatttnte. 

Partteulan  of  the  Steamer  Wm.  (?.  Hewee. 

Hull  built  by  Harlan,  Collingsworth  &  Co.,  Wilmington,  DeL 
Machinery  by  Morgan  Iron  Works,  New  York.  Owner,  Charles  Mor- 
gan.    Intended  service.  New  York  to  Galveston. 

Hull.— Length  on  deck,  239  ft.  4  ins.  Do.  at  load  line,  334  ft  Breadth  of  beam 
(molded),  33  feet.  Depth  of  hold,  10ft.  Do.  to  spar  deck,  18  ft.  Length  of  engine 
room,  76  ft.  Frame«-.-moIded,  4  ins.,  sided,  1  in.— apart  at  centres,  16  in&  Sketch  of 
shape,  I;  depth,  4  ins.  16  s trakes  of  plates  from  keel  to  gunwale ;  thickness  of  plates, 
}  to  11-16  in.  Description  of  cross  floors,"!*  18  ins.  deep,  9-16  and  ^  in.  thick.  Depth  of 
keel,  6  ins.  Diameter  of  rivets,  j  in.;  double  riveted.  One  independent  steam,  fire,  and 
bilge  pump.  3  bulkheads.  10  fore  and  aft  keelsons,  18  ins.  high  X*  Cabin  on  decL 
Draft,  forward  and  aft,  9  feet  Tonnage,  1477'45.  Area  of  immersed  section  at  load 
draft  of  9  feet,  270  sq.  feet  Displacement  at  load  line,  1263  tons.  Masts,  two. — Rig, 
schooner. 

ExoiMi^ — Vertical  beam.  Diameter  of  cylinder,  60  ins.  Length  of  stroke,  1 1  feet 
Maximum  pressure  of  steam,  30  lbs.  Cut  off  at  half  stroke.  Maximum  roTolntions  at 
above  pressure,  18.     Weight  of  engines,  190,000  lbs. 

BoiLBR.— One — Return  tubnlsr,  and  of  steel  plates.  Length  of  boiler,  21  It  Breadth 
do.,  17  feet  Height  do.,  exclusive  of  steam  chimney,  9  feet.  Weight  do.,  with  water, 
102,690  lbs.  Number  of  furnaces,  four.  Bresdth  of  do^  3  ft.  6  ins.  Length  of  grate 
bars,  6  ft  S  ins.  Number  of  tubes,  above,  92  ;  flues,  below,  8.  Internal  diameter  of 
tabes,  above,  6  ins.;  flues,  below,  19  ins.  Length  of  tubes,  above,  16  ft;  flues,  below, 
11  ft  4  ins.  Grate  surface,  93*09  sq.  ft.  Heating  surface,  2600  sq.  ft  Diameter  of  amoke 
pipe,  6  ft^  ins.  Height  of  do.,  above  grates,  60  feet  Consumption  of  fuel  per  hour, 
1680  lbs. 

Padoli  Whklb.— Diameter  over  boards,  30  ft  Length  of  blades,  7  ft  6  ins.  Depth« 
do.»  20  ins.    Number  do.,  26. 

Date  of  trial)  December,  1860.  C.  H.  H. 


Vor  tbe  Joanal  of  thtt  VnuikUji  Xnititiits. 

JParticulars  of  the  JPilot  Boat  Wm.  IT.  AspinwaU. 

Hall  built  by  Messrs.  J.  D.  k  J.  B.  Van  Deusen,  foot  of  Sixteenth 
Street,  East  River,  New  York.  Owners,  Messrs.  Geo.  Berger,  John 
N.  Dale,  Gideon  Mapes,  Wm.  A.  Anderson,  and  Gapt.  Walter  Brew- 
er,— all  New  York  pilots.    Intended  service,  Harbor  of  New  York. 

Hull.— Length  of  keel,  74  feet  Do.  on  deck,  80  ft  Breadth  of  beam,19  it  6  ins. 
Depth  of  hold,  8  ft  9  ins.  Draft,  forward,  6  feet ;  aft,  9  fl.  6  ins.  Keel,  22  ins.  deep; 
also,  a  rocking  keel  of  12  ins.    Tonnage,  100  tons. 

Masts.— Length  of  fore-mast,  76  feet.  Do.  main  mast,  77  fset  Do.  main  boom,  46 
feet    Do.  fore  gaff,  20  feet    Do.  main  gaff,  21  feet 

Semarks. — ^The  Wm.  E.  AepinwaU  cost  f  8000.     Her  cabin  is 
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hsndBomely  finished  in  hard  wood,  with  maple,  satin-wood,  rose- wood, 
and  black  walnut,  and  has  six  enclosed  berths  and  two  state-rooms. 
In  addition  to  these  features,  there  are  pantries  and  refrigerators  in 
the  run,  steward's  pantr j,  water  tank,  and  coal  bunkers,  amidships. 
The  forward  cabin  is  beautifully  grained  in  oak,  contains  six  berths, 
and  a  commodious  caboose  for  the  necessary  culinary  manipulations 
of  the  sailors*  friend,  the  '^Doctor/'  This  vessel  has  a  sheer  on  deck 
of  three  feet,  which  gives  her  a  very  graceful  and  buoyant  appearance 
as  she  sits  on  the  water. 

The  New  York  pilot  boats  are  distinguished  the  world  over  for 
swiftness  and  great  beauty  of  model.  They  have  furnished  in  many 
instances  the  original  models  for  the  very  swiftest  of  American  yachts, 
the  reputation  of  which  is  unrivalled,  and  spreads  far  and  wide.  Great 
rivalry,  consequently,  exists  between  our  respective  ship-builders  to 
excel  in  constructing  the  best  and  swiftest  of  such  craft,  as  a  success* 
ful  boat  of  this  character  attracts  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  interest 
amongst  not  only  those  directly  interested,  but  the  public  generally. 

Upon  a  late  run  of  50  miles  by  the  Wm.  H.  Aspinwallj  her  sailing 
qualities,  obedience  to  the  helm  in  steering,  &c.,  &c.,  were  variously 
noticed  and  considered  eminently  satisfactory  by  all  on  board,  there 
being  amongst  the  number  many  who  were  qualified  to  judge.  We  have 
no  doubt  her  future  performances  will  reflect  still  greater  credit  on 
her  builders.  E.  B. 

United  Statei  Patent  Law.  An  Act  in  addition  to  an  ^^Act  to  promote 
the  progress  of  the  Useful  Arts.**     Approved  March  2d,  1861. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 

United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  may  establish  rules  for  taking  affidavits  and  deposi- 
tions required  in  cases  pending  in  the  Patent  Office,  and  such  affidavits 
and  depositions  may  be  taken  before  any  justice  of  peace,  or  other  of- 
ficer authorized  by  law  to  take  depositions  to  be  used  in  the  courts  of 
the  United  States,  or  in  the  State  courts  of  any  State  where  such  offi- 
cer shall  reside;  and  in  any  contested  case  pending  in  the  Patent  Office 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  clerk  of  any  court  of  the  United  States,  for  any 
District  or  Territory,  and  he  is  hereby  required,  upon  the  application 
of  an  J  party  to  such  contested  case,  or  the  agent  or  attorney  of  such 
party,  to  issue  subpoenas  for  any  witnesses  residing  or  being  within 
the  said  district  or  territory,  commanding  such  witnesses  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  justice  of  the  peace,  or  other  officer  as  aforesaid, 
residing  within  the  said  district  or  territory,  at  any  time  and  place  in 
the  subpoena  to  be  stated ;  and  if  any  witness,  after  being  duly  served 
with  such  subpoena,  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  appear,  or,  after  appear- 
ing, shall  refuse  to  testify,  (not  being  privileged  from  giving  testimony,) 
such  refusal  or  neglect  being  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  judge  of 
the  court  whose  clerk  shall  have  issued  such  subpoena,  said  judge  may 
theltsupon  proceed  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  process,  or  to  punish 
the  disobedience  in  like  manner  as  any  court  of  the  United  States  may 
do  in  case  of  disobedience  to  process  of  subpoena  ad  testificandum  is- 
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sued  by  such  court ;  and  witnesses  in  such  cases  shall  be  allowed  the 
same  compensation  as  is  allowed  to  witnesses  attending  the  courts  of 
the  United  States;  Provided^  That  no  witness  shall  be  required  to  at- 
tend at  any  place  more  than  forty  miles  from  the  place  where  the  sub* 
poena  shall  be  served  upon  him,  to  give  a  deposition  under  this  law  : 
Provided  abo,  That  no  witness  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  contempt  for 
refusing  to  disclose  any  secret  invention  made  or  owned  by  him :  And 
provided  furthery  That  no  witness  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  contempt 
ior  disobeying  any  subpoena  directed  to  him  by  virtue  of  this  act,  un- 
less his  fees  for  going  to,  returning  from,  and  one  day's  attendance  at 
the  place  of  examination  shall  be  paid  or  tendered  to  him  at  the  time 
of  the  service  of  the  subpoena. 

Section  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That,  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing greater  uniformity  of  action  in  the  grant  and  refusal  of  letters 
patent,  there  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  oenate,  three  examiners-in-chief,  at  an  annual 
salary  of  three  thousand  dollars  each,  to  be  composed  of  persons  of 
competent  legal  knowledge  and  scientific  ability,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be,  on  the  written  petition  of  the  applicant  for  that  purpose  being 
filed,  to  revise  and  determine  upon  the  validity  of  decisions  made  by 
examiners  when  adverse  to  the  grant  of  letters  patent;  and  also  to  re- 
vise and  determine  in  like  manner  upon  the  validity  of  the  decisions 
of  examiners  in  interference  cases,  and  when  required  by  the  commis- 
sioner in  applications  for  the  extension  of  patents,  and  to  perform  such 
other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  them  by  the  commissioner;  that 
from  their  decisions  appeals  may  be  taken  to  the  Commissioner  of  Pa- 
tents in  person,  upon  payment  of  the  fee  hereinafter  prescribed ;  that 
the  said  examiners-in-chief  shall  be  governed  in  their  actions  by  the 
rules  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 

Section  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  no  appeal  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  the  examiners-in-chief  from  the  decisions  of  the  primary  ex- 
aminers, except  in  interference  cases,  until  after  the  application  shall 
have  been  twice  rejected;  and  the  second  examination  of  the  applica- 
tion by  the  primary  examiner  shall  not  be  had  until  the  applicant,  in 
view  of  the  reference  given  on  the  first  rejection,  shall  have  renewed 
the  oath  of  invention,  as  provided  for  in  the  seventh  section  of  the  act 
entitled  '^An  act  to  promote  the  progress  of  the  useful  arts,  and  to  re- 
peal all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  heretofore  made  for  that  purpose,*'  ap- 
proved July  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-six. 

Section  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  salary  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents,  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  shall  be 
four  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  and  the  salary  of  the 
chief  clerk  of  the  Patent  Office  shall  be  two  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  the  salary  of  the  librarian  of  the  Patent  Office  shall  be  eigh- 
teen hundred  dollars. 

Section  6.  And  be  it  further  enactedy  That  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents  is  authorized  to  restore  to  the  respective,  applicants,  or  yhen 
not  removed  by  them,  to  otherwise  dispose  of  such  of  the  models  be- 
longing to  rejected  applications  as  he  .shall  not  think  necessary  to  be 
preserved.    The  same  authority  is  also  given  in  relation  to  all  models 
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accompanying  applications  for  designs.  He  is  further  authorized  to 
dispense  in  futnre  with  models  of  designs  when  the  design  can  be  suf- 
ficicientlj  represented  by  a  drawing. 

Skction  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  tenth  section  of  the 
act  approved  the  third  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-seven, 
authorizing  the  appointment  of  agents  for  the  transportation  of  models 
and  specimens  to  the  Patent  Office,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Section  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  Commissioner  is 
farther  authorized,  from  time  to  time,  to  appoint,  in  the  manner  already 
provided  for  by  law,  such  an  additional  number  of  principal  examiners, 
first  assistant  examiners,*  and  second  assistant  examiners,  as  may  be 
required  to  transact  the  current  business  of  the  office  with  despatch, 
provided  the  whole  number  of  additional  examiners  shall  not  exceed 
four  of  each  class,  and  that  the  total  annual  expenses  of  the  Patent 
Office  shall  not  exceed  the  annual  receipts. 

Section  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  Commissioner  may 
require  all  papers  filed  in  the  Patent  Office,  if  not  correctly,  legibly, 
mod  clearly  written,  to  be  printed  at  the  cost  of  the  parties  filing  such 
papers ;  and  for  gross  misconduct  he  may  refuse  to  recognise  any  per* 
8on  as  a  patent  agent,  either  generally  or  in  any  particular  case ;  but 
ihe  reasons  of  the  Commissioner  for  such  refusal  shall  be  duly  record- 
ed, and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President  oi  the  United  States. 

Section  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  no  money  paid  as  a  fee 
on  any  application  for  a  patent  after  the  passage  of  this  act  shall  be 
withdrawn  or  refunded,  nor  shall  the  fee  paid  on  filing  a  caveat  be  con- 
eidered  as  part  of  the  snm  required  to  be.  paid  on  filing  a  subsequent 
Application  for  a  patent  for  the  same  invention. 

That  the  three  months'  notice  given  to  any  caveator,  in  pursuance 
of  the  requirements  of  the  twelfth  section  of  the  act  of  July  fourth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-six,  shall  be  computed  from  the  day  on 
irhich  such  notice  is  deposited  in  the  post-office  at  Washington,  with 
the  regular  time  for  the  transmission  of  the  same  added  thereto,  which 
time  shall  be  endorsed  on  the  notice;  and  that  so  much  of  the  thir- 
teenth section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  fourth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  thirty-six,  as  authorizes  the  annexing  to  letters  patent  of 
the  description  and  specification  of  additional  improvements,  is  hereby 
repealed,  and  in  all  cases  where  additional  improvements  would  now 
be  admissible,  independent  patents  must  be  applied  for. 

Section  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  all  laws  now  in  force, 
fixing  the  rates  of  the  Patent  Office  fees  to  be  paid,  and  discriminating 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  other  coun- 
tries, which  shall  not  discriminate  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States,  are  hereby  repealed,  and  in  their  stead  the  following  rates  are 
established: — 

On  filing  each  caveat,  ten  dollars. 

On  filing  each  original  application  for  a  patent,  except  for  a  design, 
fifteen  dollars. 

On  issuing  each  original  patent,  twenty  dollars. 

On  every  appeal  from  the  Examiners-in-Chief  to  the  Commissioner^ 
twenty  dollars. 
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On  every  application  for  the  re-issae  of  a  patent,  thirty  dollars. 

On  every  application  for  the  extension  of  a  patent,  fifty  dollars;  and 
fifty  dollars,  in  addition,  on  the  granting  of  every  extension. 

On  filing  each  disclaimer,  ten  dollars. 

For  certified  copies  of  patents,  and  other  papers,  ten  cents  per  hun- 
dred words. 

For  recording  every  assignment,  agreement,  power  of  attorney,  and 
Other  papers  of  three  hundred  words  or  under,  one  dollar. 

For  recording  every  assignment,  and  other  papers,  over  three  hun- 
dred and  under  one  thousand  words,  two  dollars. 

For  recording  every  assignment  or  other  writing,  if  over  one  thou- 
sand words,  three  dollars. 

For  copies  of  drawings,  the  reasonable  cost  of  making  the  same. 

*  Section  11.  And  he  it  furihet  enacted^  That  any  citizen  or  citi- 
zens, or  alien  or  aliens,  having  resided  one  year  in  the  United  States 
and  taken  the  oath  of  his  or  their  intention  to  become  a  citizen  or  citi- 
zens, who  by  his,  her,  or  their  own  industry,  genius,  efforts,  and  ex- 
pense, may  have  invented  or  produced  any  new  and  original  design 
for  a  manufacture,  whether  of  metal  or  other  material  or  materials, 
and  original  design  for  a  bust,  statue,  or  has  relief,  or  composition  in 
alto  or  basso  relievo,  or  any  new  and  original  impression  or  ornament, 
(or)  to  be  placed  on'any  article  of  manufacture,  the  same  being  formed 
in  marble  or  other  material,  or  any  new  and  useful  pattern,  or  print, 
or  picture,  to  be  either  worked  into  or  worked  on,  or  printed,  or  paint- 
ed, or  cast,  or  otherwise  fixed  on  any  article  of  manufacture,  or  any 
new  and  original  shape  or  configuration  of  any  article  of  manufacture, 
not  known  or  used  by  others  before  his,  her,  or  their  invention  or  pro- 
duction thereof,  and  prior  to  the  time  of  his,  her,  or  their  application 
for  a  patent  therefor,  and  who  shall  desire  to  obtain  an  exclusive  pro- 
perty or  right  therein  to  make,  use,  (and  sell)  and  vend  the  same,  or 
copies  of  the  same,  to  others,  by  them  to  be  made,  used,  and  sold,  may 
make  application  in  writing,  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  express- 
ing such  desire:  and  the  Commissioner,  on  due  proceedings  had,  may 
grant  a  patent  therefor,  as  in  the  case  now  of  application  for  a  patent, 
for  the  term  of  three  and  one-half  years,  or  for  the  term  of  seven  years, 
or  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years,  as  the  said  applicant  may  elect 
in  his  application :  Provided^  That  the  fee  to  be  paid  in  such  applica^ 
tion  shall  be,  for  the  term  of  three  years  and  six  months,  ten  dollars ; 
for  seven  years,  fifteen  dollars ;  and  for  fourteen  years,  thirty  dollars : 
And  provided^  That  the  patentees  of  designs  under  this  act  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  extension  of  their  respective  patents,  for  the  term  of 
seven  years  from  the  day  on  which  said  patents  shall  expire,  upon  the 
same  terms  and  restrictions  as  are  now  provided  for  the  extension  of 
letters  patent. 

Section  12.  And  he  it  further  enactedy  That  all  applications  for 
patents  shall  be  completed  and  prepared  for  examination  within  two 
years  after  the  filing  of  the  petition,  and  in  default  thereof,  they  shall 

•This  section  of  the  Act  originated  with,  and  was  drawn  np  by  Mr.  H.  Howaon  of  this  citji  whote  oominv- 
odtoB  on  tha  anlifact  waa  published  In  this  Journal,  VoL  xzxlz,  3d  8erias»  page  iM . 
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be  regarded  as  abandoned  by  the  parties  thereto,  unless  it  be  shown 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  that  snch  delay  was 
unavoidable ;  and  all  applications  now  pending  shall  be  treated  as  if 
filed  after  the  passage  of  this  act ;  and  all  applications  for  the  exten- 
sion of  patents  shall  be  filed  at  least  ninety  days  before  the  expiration 
thereof,  and  notice  of  the  day  set  for  the  nearing  of  the  case  shall  be 
published,  as  now  required  by  law,  for  at  least  sixty  days. 

Section  13.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  in  all  cases  where 
an  article  is  made  or  vended  by  any  person  under  the  protection  of 
letters  patent,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  person  to  give  sufficient  no* 
tice  to  the  public  that  said  article  is  so  patented,  either  bj  affixing 
thereon  the  word  patented,  together  with  the  day  and  year  the  patent 
was  granted,  or  when,  from  the  character  of  the  article  patented,  that 
may  be  impracticable,  by  enveloping  one  or  more  of  the  said  articles, 
and  affixing  a  label  to  the  package,  or  otherwise  attaching  thereto  a 
label  on  which  the  notice,  with  the  date,  is  printed ;  on  failure  of  which, 
in  any  suit  for  the  infringement  of  letters  patent  by  the  party  failing 
so  to  mark  the  article  the  right  to  which  is  infringed  upon,  no  damage 
shall  be  recovered  by  the  plaintiff,  except  on  proof  that  the  defendant 
was  duly  notified  of  the  infringement,  and  continued  after  such  notice 
to  make  or  vend  the  article  patented.  And  the  sixth  section  of  the 
act  entitled  an  ''Act  in  addition  to  an  act  to  promote  the  progress  of 
the  useful  arts,'*  and  so  forth,  approved  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  Au* 
gust,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-two,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  re* 
pealed. 

Section  14.  And  he  it  farther  enacted^  That  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  print,  or  in  his  discretion 
to  cause  to  be  printed,  ten  copies  of  the  description  and  claims  of  all 
patents  which  may  hereafter  be  granted,  and  ten  copies  of  the  draw- 
ings of  the  same,  when  drawings  shall  accompany  the  patents :  Provi- 
ded^ The  cost  of  printing  the  text  of  said  descriptions  and  claims  shall 
not  exceed,  exclusive  of  stationery,  the  sum  of  two  cents  per  hundred 
words  for  each  of  the  said  copies,  and  the  cost  of  the  drawing  shall 
not  exceed  fifty  cents  per  copy :  one  copy  of  the  above  number  shall 
be  printed  on  parchment,  to  be  affixed  to  the  letters  patent :  the  work 
sball  be  under  the  direction,  and  subject  to  the  approval,  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents,  and  the  expense  of  the  said  copies  shall  be  paid 
for  out  of  the  Patent  Fund. 

Section  15*  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  printed  copies  of  the 
letters  patent  of  the  United  States,  with  the  seal  of  the  Patent  Office 
affixed  thereto,  and  certified  and  signed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Pa- 
tents, shall  be  legal  evidence  of  the  contents  of  said  letters  patent  ia 
all  cases. 

Section  16.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  all  patents  hereafter 
wanted  shall  remain  in  force  for  the  term  of  seventeen  years  from  the 
date  of  issue ;  and  all  extensions  of  such  patents  is  hereby  prohibited. 

Section  17.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  all  acts  and  parts  of 
acts  heretofore  passed,  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 
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On  a  fieto  ReMtanee  Thermometer. — ^By  G.  William  Sibmbics. 

Vrom  the  Loud.  Sd.  and  Dob.  Phil.  Mtg.,  Jaik,  18tt. 
To  Profettor  John  Tyndall,  P.  R.  8.,  &c^  Royal  Institution. 

My  Dear  Sir, — You  will  probably  be  interested  to  hear  abont  a 
.  Tery  direct  application  of  physical  science  to  a  purpose  of  considerable 
practical  importance,  which  I  had  lately  occasion  to  make.  Having 
charge,  for  the  British  Government,  of  the  Rangoon  and  Singapore 
telegraph  cable,  in  so  far  as  its  electrical  conditions  are  concerned,  I 
was  desirous  to  know  the  precise  temperature  of  the  coil  of  cable  on 
board  ship  at  different  points  throughout  its  mass,  having  been  led  by 
previous  observations  to  apprehend  spontaneous  generation  of  heat. 
As  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  introduce  mercury  thermometers 
into  the  interior  of  the  mass,  I  thought  of  having  recourse  to  an  in- 
strument based  upon  the  well-ascertained  fact  that  the  conductivity  of 
a  copper  wire  increases  in  a  simple  ratio  inversely  with  its  temperature. 
The  instrument  consists  of  a  rod  or  tube  of  metal  about  18  inches  long, 
upon  which  silk-covered  copper  wire  is  wound  in  several  layers  so  as 
to  produce  a  total  resistance  of,  say  1000  (Siemens)  units  at  the  freez- 
ing temperature  of  water.  The  wire  is  covered  for  protection  with 
sheet  india  rubber,  inserted  into  a  tube  and  hermetically  sealed.  The 
two  ends  of  the  coil  of  wire  are  brought,  by  means  of  insulated  con- 
ducting wires,  into  the  observatory,  where  they  are  connected  to  mea- 
suring apparatus,  consisting  of  a  battery,  galvanometer,  and  variable 
resistance  coil.  The  galvanometer  employed  has  two  sets  of  coils,  tra- 
versed in  opposite  directions  by  the  current  of  the  battery.  One  cir- 
cuit is  completed  by  the  insulated  thermometer  coil,  and  the  other  by 
a  variable  resistance  coil  of  German  silver  wire.  Instead  of  the  differ- 
ential galvanometer,  a  regular  Wheatstone's  bridge  arrangement  may 
be  employed. 

You  will  readily  perceive  that  if  the  thermometer  coil  before  de- 
scribed were  placed  in  snow  and  water,  and  the  variable  resistance 
coil  were  stoppered  so  as  to  present  1000  units  of  resistance,  the  cur- 
rents passing  through  both  coils  of  the  differential  galvanometer  would 
Sual  one  another,  and  produce,  therefore,  no  deflection  of  the  needle. 
^  however,  the  temperature  of  the  water  should  rise,  say  1^  Pahr., 
its  resistance  would  undergo  an  increase  1000x*0021=2'l  units  of 
resistance,  necessitating  an  addition  of  2*1  units  to  the  variable  resist- 
ance coil  in  order  to  re-establish  the  equilibrium  of  the  needle. 

The  ratio  of  increase  of  resistance  of  copper  wire  with  increase  of 
temperature  may  be  regarded  as  perfectly  constant  within  the  ordinary 
limits  of  temperature ;  and  being  able  to  appreciate  the  tenth  part  of  a 
unit  in  the  variable  resistance  coil  employed,  I  have  the  means  of  deter- 
mining with  great  accuracy  the  temperature  of  the  locality  where  the 
thermometer  resistance  coil  is  placed.  Such  thermometer  resistance 
eoils  I  caused  to  be  placed  between  the  layers  of  the  cable  at  regular 
intervals,  connecting  all  of  them  with  the  same  measuring  apparatus 
in  the  cabin. 

After  the  cable  had  been  about  ten  days  on  board  (having  left  a 
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-wet  tank  on  the  contractors'  works),  yerj  marked  effects  of  heat  re- 
sulted from  the  indications  of  the  thermometer  coils  inserted  into  the 
interior  of  the  mass  of  the  cable,  although  the  coils  nearer  the  top 
and  bottom  surfaces  did  not  show  yet  any  remarkable  excess  over 
the  temperature  of  the  ship's  hold,  which  was  at  60^  Fahr.  The  in- 
crease of  heat  in  the  interior  progressed  steadily. at  the  rate  of  about 
3®  Fahr,  per  day,  and  having  reached  86°  Fahr.,  the  cable  would  have 
been  inevitably  destroyed  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  if  the  genera- 
tion of  heat  had  been  allowed  to  continue  unchecked. 

Considering  the  comparatively  low  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the 
cable,  much  incredulity  was  expressed  by  lookers-on,  respecting  the 
trust-worthiness  of  these  results ;  but  all  doubts  speedily  vanished  when 
large  quantities  of  cold  water  of  42°  temperature  were  pumped  upon 
the  cable,  and  found  to  issue  72°  Fahr.  at  the  bottom. 

Resistance  thermometers  of  this  description  might,  I  think,  be  used 
with  advantage  in  a  variety  of  scientific  observations, — for  instance, 
to  determine  the  temperature  of  the  ground  at  various  depths  through- 
out the  year,  or  of  the  sea  at  various  depths,  &c.,  &;c.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  this  instrument,  care  has  to  be  taken  that  no  sensible  amount 
of  heat  is  generated  by  the  galvanic  currents  in  any  of  the  resistances 
employed. 

By  substituting  an  open  coil  of  platinum  wire  for  the  insulated  cop- 
per coil,  this  instrument  would  be  found  useful  also  as  a  pyrometer. 

But  finding  this  letter  already  exceeds  its  intended  limits  I  shall  not 
enlarge  upon  these  applications,  which,  no  doubt,  are  quite  obvious  to 
you.  I  am,  &c. 

,  1860. 


French  Steam  Frigate  ^*La  Gloire.'* 

This  is  the  first  steam  vessel  which  was  sheathed  with  iron.  It  is  a 
magnificent  ship,  77  metres  (262-74  ft.)  long,  by  15  metres  f49-28  ft.) 
Tride,  owing  an  imposing  appearance  to  the  severity  of  her  lines,  and 
her  massive  cuirass.  At  a  height  of  1-82  metres  (6  ft.)  above  the  water- 
line  is  a  battery  of  12  heavy  guns.  Her  quarter-deck  is  fortified  with 
iron,  to  insure  the  commander's  post.  In  a  quiet  sea  La  Qloire  di- 
vides the  water  without  shock,  and  so  to  speak  without  foam.  She  has 
reached  a  speed  of  13*21  knots,  with  all  furnaces  lighted ;  11  knots, 
irith  half  furnaces.  In  a  heavy  sea  she  parts  the  waves  with  very  little 
pitching,  and  with  a  quartering  wave,  the  ease  of  her  roll  leaves  no- 
thing to  be  desired.— 6V7«mo»,S'ovember,  I860* 
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Adding  Machines,             •            Joseph  Hsrris,  Jr.,     •        Roxbury,           Mass.  1 

Amslganators,       •                      J.  M.  Hiil,           •               Angel's  Camp,  Cal.  1 

Anchor  Well  and  Anchor,           Ross  and  Thos.  Winans,    Baltimore,          Md.  29 

Apple  Parer,         •                      W.  M.  dt  C.  W.  Hardy,     Sast  Strong*      Me.  U» 
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Aquarinnn, 

Axles, — Railroad  Car 

Barrels, — Hoiating 
— — , — Setting  up 
Baskets, — Manufacture  of 
Bed  Bottom, — Spring 
Blacking  Box  Holder,       • 
BonneU, — Pressing 
Boot  Legs, — Turning 
Bottles,— Glass  Stopper  for 
Bed  Bottom,  • 

Braiding  Machines, 
Brakes,— Adjustable  Carriage 
, — Automatic 

^,— Car 

Bread  and  Pastry  Board, 
Brick  Tiles,  &c^— Making 
Bridges,— Iroa 

Candle  Wicks, 


Carpenters. — Machine  for 
Carriage  Bodies,— Hanging 

Seats,— Self-adjusting 

Carriages, — Children's 
Cars,— Stopping  and  Starting 
Carts  or  Wagons,— Weighing 
Chain  Cables,— Link  Shackle  of 
Chimney  Top,       • 
Clocks,— Winding 
Clothes  Dryer,       • 
— ^— ^—  ■  • 

Cork-cutting  Machines, 
Corn  Planters,  • 


■  ■■■■  Shellers,         • 
Cotton  Bales,— Iron  Ties  for 
.  Cleaners,    • 

■■  Gins, 

I  Pickers,     • 

■  ■■  ■       Scrapers, 
Couplings,— Railroad  Car 


Cultivators, 


-Hose  . 


Curry  Combs,— Riveting 

Curtain  Fixture,    . 

Catting  and  Grinding  Apparatus, 

Deck  Light,  .  Henry  Lanergan, 

Docking  Ships,  dec.,— Appa's  for  J.  W.  Nystrom, 
Dough, — Mixing    •  Wm.  Hoiine, 

D«v0-taUing  Machine,      •  King  dt  Noiris, 


Herrmann  Shiarbaum, 

City  of 

N.Y. 

I 

A.  E.  Smith, 

Brouxville, 

•M 

8 

Vroom  k,  Kinzie, 

Jersey  City, 

N.J. 

22 

A.  G.  Mack, 

Rochester, 

N.Y. 

I 

Thomas  Hegarty, 

St.  Louis, 

Mo. 

15 

H.  L.  Thistle,     . 

City  of 

V.Y. 

22 

J.  W.  Lewis, 

Providence, 

R.  L 

I 

H.  £.  West, 

Attleborough, 

Mass. 

29 

A.  Ransom,                 • 

Manheim, 

N.Y. 

29 

8.  A.  Whitney,  . 

Glassborough, 

N.J. 

1 

J.  S.  Smith, 

Lowell, 

Mass. 

29 

G.  K.  Winchester, 

Providence, 

R.  L 

I 

J.  A.  Letts, 

Trumansburg, 

N  Y. 

29 

John  Wilkinson, 

Baltimore, 

Md. 

I 

W.  C.  Wright, 

City  of 

N.  Y. 

15 

James  McNamee, 

Easton, 

Penna. 

1 

E.  G.  Oldfield, 

Bordentown, 

N.J. 

15 

Lewis  Eikenberry, 

Easton, 

Penna. 

22 

C.  A.  Wortendyke,    • 

Godwinville, 

N.J. 

I 

R*  F.  H.  Havemann, 

N.  Brunswick, 

►      •• 

29 

•«                ^ 

«< 

u 

29 

Wm.  R.  Axe,      . 

Beloit, 

Wia. 

22 

Stringfellow  db  Surles, 

Lumpkin, 

Ga. 

15 

John  C.  Kimball, 

New  Haven, 

Conn. 

1 

J.  A.  Crandall,   , 

City  of 

N.Y. 

15 

James  Higgin,            • 

Manchester, 

Engl'd, 

8 

N.  E.  Doane,      . 

Hannibal, 

Mo. 

2S 

W.  J.  Hotchkiss, 

Derby, 

Conn. 

i 

Nicholas  Hackett, 

Albany, 

Hl.Y. 

I 

Robert  Hitchcock,      . 

Waterlown, 

•< 

29 

J.  H.  Durand,      . 

Niles, 

Mich. 

I 

C.  G.  Sargent, 

Chelsea, 

Mass. 

29 

Alexander  Millar, 

City  of 

N.  Y. 

29 

A.  W.  Brinkerhoff,    . 

Up.  Sandusky,] 

1  Ohio, 

8 

Wm.  Combs, 

Duquoin, « 

111. 

8 

E.  W.  Kimball, 

OtUwa, 

«• 

8 

J.  Y.D.  Murphy, 

Half  Moon, 

Penna. 

22 

W,  C.  Willey, 

Princeton, 

III. 

2S 

C.  C.  French,     • 

W.Stockbridgc 

^Mass. 

15 

J.  J.  McComb, 

New  Orleans, 

La. 

29 

E.  W.  Tarpley  dt  others, 

Jackson, 

Miss. 

1 

J.  E.  Ferguson, 

Micanopy, 

Fa. 

I 

John  Griffin, 

Louisville, 

Ky. 

22 

J.  D.  Houston, 

Pope's  Depot, 

Mi4S. 

15 

Osgood  dt  Shaw, 

Boston, 

Mass. 

15 

Archibald  H.  Rowand, 

Allegheny, 

Penna. 

L 

Ambrose  £.  Barnard, 

Paterson, 

N.J. 

15 

J.  T.  D.  Alexander,    . 

Maryenns, 

Texas, 

15 

W.  A.  Dryden,  • 

Monmouth, 

111. 

15 

B.  W.  Fuller, 

Martinsville, 

La. 

22 

A.  B.  Lefler,       . 

Canton, 

Ind. 

22 

D.S.  Stafford, 

Decatur, 

III. 

15 

B.  B.  Hotchkiss, 

Sharon, 

Conn. 

i 

Sarah  Jane  Wheeler, 

New  BriUin, 

« 

22 

E.M.Judd, 

«« 

<f 

29 

Purches  Miles, 

New  Haven, 

•< 

8 

E.CambridgB,  Mass.  29 
St.  Petenbttrg,  Rossia,  16 
BffttoklyB,  N.  Y.      8 

Lexington,        Ky.        22 
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Draw-bridges, 

Drawer  Alarmt,  • 

Evaporating  Liquids, 

Fabrics  Air  and  Water  Tight, 
Fare  Boxes, 


Fertilizers,— Sowing 
Fibrous  Material, — Reducing 
Field  Rollers, 
Fire  Arms, — Breech-loading 

—  Bricks, — Ovens  for  Baking 

—  Engine  Hose, — Mending 
*—  Escapes, 

— —  Places,  • 

Gaiters, — Ankle-supporting 
Gas  Regulators,  • 
Glass  Making, — Pots  for 
Grain  Dryers,  • 
Separators, 

Gymnastic  Apparatuses, 

Hair  Crimpers, 

Hat  Bodies,— Making 

Hats,— Finishing 

Harpoon  Guns, 

Harvesting  Machines,      • 

HarTesters, 

'  f  2  patents) 

— ,— Finger  Guards  for 


Hay,-»Machines  for  Gathering 
Hemp  Brakes,        • 


Hinge, 

Hoisting  Apparatuses, 

— — —  Devices,  • 

Hollow  Ware,— Boiled  MeUllic 
Horse  Powers, 
Horses  from  Interfering, 

, — Harness  for  Shoeing 
— — , — Strap  for  Fastening 
Hot  Air  Pipes,— Evaporator  for 
Hab  Machines, 
Hydrometera, 

Ice  Crusher, 

Iron, — Centering  Bars  of 

, — Corrugating 

, — Manufacture  of  Sheet 


Bay  ley  So  Nelson, 
F.  H.  Purington, 

Hathaway  db  Lathrop, 

A.  0.  Teubner, 
W.  B.  Bertram,  • 
J.  B.  Slawson, 
John  F.  Killer,    • 
Reuben  Daniels, 
J.  C.  Pease, 
Frederick  Townsend, 
C.  O.  Wood,       . 
L.  A.  Boisson, 
J.  S.  Mackay,      . 
J.  A.  Law, 
J.  W.  Sprague,  • 
John  McMurtry, 

T.  G.  Rich, 
C.  L.  Herring, 
Edward  Dithridge, 
Samuel  Schuyler, 
A.  Fanckboner,  . 
Ellis  Michael, 
Yeerkamp  dc  Leopold, 

W.  P.  George, 
J.  F.  Greene, 
J.  H.  La  Ban, 
T.  W.  Roys,       • 
£.  H.  Wheeler, 

C.  G.  Dickinson, 
George  Esterly, 

D.  8.  Morgan,     • 
M.  L.  Ballard  ^4  patents), 
Lewis  Miller, 

F.  F.  Fowler, 
Robert  Heneage, 
Wm.  Jones, 
McCormick  db  Baker, 
Samuel  Ehrman, 
£.  G.  Otis, 
J*  J*  Doyle, 

Ezra  Ripley,        • 
Gelston  San  ford, 
D.  G.  Kettell,      . 
J.  P.  Reynolds, 
D.  S.  Bartlett,     • 

G.  F.  J.  Colburn, 
I.  N.  Felch, 
James  Adams, 

John  Middleton, 
N.  F.  Newell, 
J.  8.  Vernam,     • 
D.  A.  Morris, 


Pavements,— Constructing   B;  C.  Smith, 


Kettle  Handle, 
Knife  Cleaner,    . 
Knitting  Machines, 


Joaeph  Warner, 
Oliver  Sweeney, 
Joseph  Hollen, 
John  Terrell,       • 


Brashear, 
Willimantte, 


la. 
Conn. 


29 
8S 


Detroit,  Mich*       1 


City  of 

Norwalk, 

New  Orleans, 

Greencastle, 

Woodstock, 

Sycamore, 

Albany, 

Worcester, 

Lyons, 

Brooklyn, 

Meredith, 

Rochester, 

Fayette  co., 

Milton, 

St.  Louis, 

Pittsburgh, 

Brooklyn, 

Schoolcraft, 

La  Porte, 

Philadelphia, 

City  of 

Brooklyn, 

City  of 

.Southampton, 

Keokuk, 

Poughkeepsie, 

White  Water, 

Brockport, 

Canton, 

Crane  towns'p, 
Buffalo, 
St  Louis, 

M 

Mount  Joy, 
Yonkers, 
City  of 

Troy, 
City  of 

Worcester, 

Mirabile, 

Rozbury, 

Newark, 

Hollis, 

City  of 

City  of 

Northbridge, 

Rochester, 

Pittsburgh, 

Burlington, 

New  Britain, 
Norwich, 
Fostoria, 
Philadelphia, 


o,       e 


N.Y.  22 

Conn.  22 

La.  29 

Penna.  I 
Vt. 
Ohio, 

N.Y.  29 

Mass.  1 
France,  22 

N.Y.  15 

"  29 

**  22 

Ky.  22 

Mass.     29 

Mo.  22 
Penna.  1 
N.Y.  22 
Mich.  15 
Ind.  8 

Penna*     1 


N.Y. 


Iowa, 

N.Y. 
Wis. 
N.Y. 
Ohio, 


N.Y. 

Mo. 

14 

Penna. 
N.Y. 


Mass. 

Mo. 

Mass. 

N.J. 

Me. 

N.Y. 


29 

1 
22 
22 
29 
29 
22 
22 
29 
29 
22 
22 
29 
22 
29 
15 

8 

1 
8 
22 
22 
15 
22 
22 
15 


N.Y.  1 
Mass.  29 
N.Y.       1 

Penna.  22 
N.  J.        8 

Conn.  22 
•«        22 

Penna.  1 
*  I 
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Lamp  or  Candle  Stand,    • 

and  Candle  Wicka, 

— -  Chimnejra,— Cleaning 
Lamps,  • 


-,— Vapor 


Leather  Strapa, — Creasing,  dec, 

Lever  Escapement, 

Light  by  Frictional  Electricity, 

Lithographic  Stones, — Mounting 

Locks, 


Looms, — Hand 

— ,~ Harness  Motions  for 

Lubricating  Journals,  Axles,  dec, 

Mattress, — Floating 
Meat  Cutter, 
Mill  Gearing 
Millstones, — Dressing 

— , — Facing  dt  Polishing 

Mouldings, — Cutting  Wooden 
Moulding, — Preparing  Patterns 

ICeck  Ties, 
Pfeedies,  • 

Newspaper  Files, 
Nut  Machines, 

Ordnance, — B  reech-loading 

, — Projectiles  for 

Ovens, 

Oxychloride  of  Lead, 

Paper-making  Machinery, 

Pavement  &  Railway  combined. 

Pencil  Heads, — India  Rubber    ' 

Penholders, 

Photographic  Pictures, — Enlarg. 

Picker  Staff  Motion, 

Ploughfi, 


American  PatenU* 


F.  A.  Marshall, 
Stephen  R.  Weeden, 
T.  B.  DeForest, 

C.  H.  Dolbeare,  • 

O.  C.  Evans, 

Henry  Leibert,    • 

Emil  Trittin, 

C.  B.  Loveless,    • 

Levi  Short, 

W.  McK.  Thorton, 

Prosper  Humbert, 

Maurice  Wesolowaki, 

G.  H.  Reynolda, 
Titus  Powers,     • 
8.  C.  St.  John, 
Linus  Yale,  Jr.,  • 
J.  G.  Henderson, 

B.  F.  Knowles,   . 

C.  L.  Morehouse, 


N.J. 
N.  Y. 
Mich. 
Mass. 
N.  Y. 


-, — Covering 
-, — Mole  • 
-, — Seeding 
-Shields  to 


, — S  ub-soil 

Preserve  Cans, 
Presses, — Cotton 
Pumps, 

Railroad  Chairs, 


Wm.  Williams,  . 
Porches  Miles, 
J.  H.  Glover, 
H.  B.  Weaver, 
Edmund  Munson, 

A.  H.  Brown, 
Hanson  Wright, 

P.  F.  Smith, 
George  Cooper,   • 
H*  S.  White, 
Purches  Miles,    . 

L.  C.  T.  Weber, 
8.  C.  Abbott, 
Wm.  Sellers, 
Ludwig  Brumlen, 

G.  J.  Wheeler  and  other*, 

B.  C.  Smith, 
Arthur  Neill, 
Joel  Bryant, 
John  H.  Whitley, 
N.  S.  Bean, 
Wm.  Jarrell, 
G.  H.  Moore,       • 
Jeremiah  Sweitzcr, 
Loreuz  Wolfe,     . 
Washington  Roberts, 
Homer  Gillet,      • 
W.  P.  Penn. 
J.  F.  Cameron,   • 

N.  S.  Gilbert,       . 
Isaac  Griffin, 
Albeit  Bellingrath, 


Marlborough*     Maaa.     S9 

Providence,        R.  L  1 

Birmingham,      Conn.     15 

Boaton,  Mass.       I 

City  of  N.  Y.     28 

Norristown,        Penna.     I 

Philadelphia, 

Tom 'a  River, 

Buffalo, 

Niles, 

Boston, 

City  of 

Philadelphia, 

Edmeston, 

Philadelphia, 

Providence, 
Jackson, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  1 

New  Haven,  Conn.  8 

Glasgow,  Ky.  8 

S.  Windham,  Conn.  15 

Utica,  N.  Y.  29 

Albany,                  ••  22 

Weatford,               "  I 

City  of              N.Y.  29 

Thorn paonville.  Conn*  22 

Newport.            R.  I.  22 

New  Haven,     Conn.  1 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  1 

Zanesville,  Ohio,  15 

Philadelphia,  Penna.  22 

Hoboken,  N.J.  29 


29 
22 
29 
8 
1 
29 
I 
Penna.  29 
N.  Y.  29 
Penna.  29 
Mo.  1 

R.  L       22 
Tenn.    29 


£.  B.  Banker, 
Enoch  Weight,  • 

— ^ Cars, — Stop.  &  Start.    Peter  Louis, 

___ _   Bernard  Morohan, 

— — Stationa,  dec, — ludica.  H.  H.  Gratz, 

Railway  Tire,— Rolling  S.  J  aqua,  • 

Ranges, — Cooking  •  James  Ingram, 


Bloomfield,  N.  J.  22 

Burlington,           **  15 

Boston,  Mass.  22 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  29 

Owego,                   "  1 

Mancheater,  N.  H.  22 

Trenton,  Tenn.  22 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  i 

Mishawka,  Ind.  22 

Hamburg,  Mo.  15 

Rocheport,  "  15 

Lyndon,  III.  15 

Belleville,  <*  15 

Bedford,  Mo.  15 

Lockport,  N.  Y.  29 

Milford,  Ga.  8 

Atlanta,  '<  22 

Schaghticoke,  N.  Y.  8 

Charlestown,  Mass.  29 

City  of  N.  Y.  15 

Brooklyn,               "  15 

Spring  Station^  Ky.  29 

Peterson,  N.  J.  29 

City  of  N.  Y.  8 
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Reaping:  Machinef,— Rakes  for 
Reapera,— Rakes  for 
Refrigerator,  . 

R(A>U,— Gutting     . 

Saccharine  Jnices,— ETaporating 
Sad  Iron, 
Sash  Fastener, 
Sausage  Siuffer,     . 
Sawing  Machines, — Circular 
Saws,— Straining  Wood 

Saw  Teeth, 

Scales,  , 

Scissors, 

Screws,— Cutting,  Ac,    . 

Seed  Drills. 

—  Planters, — Cotton    • 


Seeding  Cultivators, 
■  Machines, 


Sewing  Machines, 


-Treadles 


Shingle  Machines, 
Shingles, — Sawing  , 

Shoes  and  Boota,— Gum 
Shrouds  of  Ships, — Attaching 
Shutters, — Rolling  Iron 
Sieves,  « 

Signalizing, 

Skate  Fastenings,  • 

Skates, 


Skating  Boots, 

Skirts,— Sides  for  Hoop    . 

Soaps,^Ca8tor  Oil 

Springs  for  Railroad  Cars, 

Spoke  Machines, — Mechanism 

Staging,— Steamboat 

Stave  Jointer, 

—  Machines,  • 

Steam  Cylinders,— Relieving 

■  Engines, 


'  Hammers, 

■  Pressure  Gauge,   • 

Btilts, 

8tove  Lining, 

Stove  and  Air-beating  Furnace, 

Stoves,— Cooking 


George  Esterly,  . 
M.  C.  Brelsford, 

B.  J.  Burnett,     • 
John  C.  Schools  J,      • 
W.  C.  Berry,      • 

Wm.  Chesterman,      • 
P.  D.  Van  Hoesen, 
Wm.  B.  Barnard, 
August  Nettinger,  Jr., 
W.  H.  Auld, 
Abijah  Pessenden, 
James  Haynes, 
1. 8.  Brown,        • 
S.  8.  Hitchcock, 
John  Reist, 
Bennett  dc  Dalzell,    • 
J.  H.  Bean, 
L.  B.  Brown,  • 

Daniel  Herlong, 
Goodman  dc  Rote,      • 

C.  Eggeiston,      . 
Lee  dt  Reese,  • 
David  Pardee,     • 

W.  P.  Penn, 
W.  B.  Quarton,  • 

F.  D.  Ballon, 
J.  T.  Bruen, 
Thomas  Earle, 
Charles  Irwin,     • 
Johnson  db  Bartlett,  . 
8.  W.  Langdon, 
Quartns  Rice, 

J.  C.  Smith, 
Warren  Glover,  • 

P.  H.  Woolsey,  . 
A.  F.  French, 
Jjouis  Bauhoefer, 
John  Taber, 
G.F.  Lets, 

A.  E.  and  J.  B.  Blood, 
A.  J.  Meyer,        • 
J.  B.  Gibbs, 
Alfred  Hathaway, 
H.  W.  Warner, 
Pearson  dc  Peabody, 
Henry  Scheoerle,        • 
T.  D.  Mathews,  . 
T.F.Allen, 
Eliakim  Briggs, 
A.  John  Bell, 
Gabrion  db  Whitney, 
E.  and  B.  Holmes,     • 

G.  W.  Furman,  • 
N.  8.  Bean, 
Tisdale  Carpenter, 

P.  L.  Weimer,  • 

R.  R.  Taylor, 
Wm.  Burnett, 
Josee  Johnson,    • 
Snider  dc  Gorton,       • 
P.  J.  Ackerman, 
J.  G.  Tretdwell,        • 


Whitewater,  Wis.  16 

Girard,  III.  15 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  1 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1 

Woodbridge,  N.J.  1 

Peosta,  Iowa,  22 

City  of  N.  Y.  8 

Waterbory,  Conn.    29 

Philadelphia,  Penna.     1 

Fairfield,  Iowa,  22 

Boston,  Mass.  20 

HoUis,  Me.  1 

Hopkinton,  R.  I.  8 

Obicago,  IlL  29 

Philadelphia,  Penna.     1 

Waddington,  N.  Y.  22 

Forreston,  III.  16 

8criven  co.,  Ga«  16 

Sandy  Ridge,  Ala.  16 

Lancaster,  Penna.   16 

Beloit,  Wis.  I 

Phillipsburgh,    N.J.  1 

Carlyle.  III.  9 

Belleville,  ««  9 

Cariinville,  «  6 

Abington,  Mass.  22 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  22 

Worcester,  Mass.  22 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  2$ 

Boston,  Mass.  22 

Northampton,  •*  22 

Nevada,  Cal.  22 

Troy,  N.  Y.  29 

N.Eng.yi]lage,Mass.  29 

Andes,  N.Y.  29 

Frsnklin,  Vt.  29 

Philadelphia,  Penna.  22 

Bangor,  Me.  I 

Chicago,  III.  29 

Lynn,  Mass.  22 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  29 

Boaton,  Mass.  29 

Charlestown,  «  i 

Greenfield,  «  i 

Winchester,  "  i 

City  of  N.  Y.  1 

St.  Peter's  Par.  8.  C.  1 

Dyersville,  Iowa,  16 

South  Bend,  .  Ind.  1 

Ashland,  Kj.  22 

Copenhagen,  N:  Y.  22 

Buffalo,  <•  S2  ' 

Brooklyn,  «  15 

Manchester,  N.  H.  16 

Providence,  R  L  29 

Lebanon,  Penna.  29 

Reading,  -  | 

Boston,  Mass.  29 

City  of  N.  Y.  22 

Yorkvilloy  <•  29 

Peterson,  K.  J.  22 

Albany,  N.Y.  22 

24* 
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dtraw  Caiten,       * 
Stump  Eztracton,  • 

Table  Fan, 

Thills  to  Azlea, — Connecting 

Time  Detector,— Watchman's 

Tire  Heater, 

Tobacco,~Drying 

Tomatoes,— Spiiituoat  Liquon 

Tool  Handles, 

Tools, — Polishing  • 

Trunk  Locks, 

Tucking  Gages, 

Type  Cases, 


American  Patents. 

Wm.  Newbury,  • 
Davis  6l  Punchusy 

A.R.Traber,      . 
W.  H.  Saunders, 
John  Burk, 
Alfred  Ingalls, 
W.  B.  Hix, 
Wm.  Schilling, 
L.'  C.  Rodier, 
T.  J.  Mayall, 
£.  L.  Gaylord,    . 
G.  C.  Munson, 
Thomas  N.  Booker, 


Valve  Motion  for  8t*m  Engines,  J.  H.  Dialogue, 
Valves, — Slide       .  Braidwood  dc  Whiting, 

Veneer  Planer,  •  George  Williamson, 


Wagon, — Dumping 
Watches, 

Washing  Machine, 
Water  Elevators, 
■  Meters,       • 

^— ^—  Wheels, 

Wearing  Apparel,— Pockets  of 
Windmills, 


Window  Sashes,    . 

■  Stop  and  Fastener, 
Wood-bending  Machines, 
Wool, — Drawing  and  Twisting 
Trrench,  • 

Wrenches,— Screw 


John  Wilkinson, 
A.  L.  Dennison, 
J.  M.  Bois, 
J.  M.  Connel, 

F.  G.  Johnson,    • 

G.  W.  Armstrong, 
Joel  Harris, 
Fenner  Darling, 
Willis  Holmes,   • 
G.  H.  Reister, 

£.  P.  Carter, 
Clark  Shaw, 
Hiram  McDonald, 
J.  T.  Plammer, 
Ezra  Ripley, 
L.  and  A.  G.  Coes, 


▲DDITIOVAL  IlCPBOTUflNTS* 

Boots  Sl  Shoes,— Metallic  Heels  J.  V.  Dinsmore,  . 
Gate,  •         .    Jasper  Johnson, 

Befrigermtor,  •  Wm.  M.  Baket» 


ClarksvUle,        Mo.  1 

JBIkhait,  Ind.        29 

St.  Martinsville,  La.  39 

Hastings,            N.  T.  .   8 
Schwenningen,  Germ'y,    1 

Independence,.  Iowa,  9% 

Rome,                Ga.  8 

Baltimore,          Md.  1 

Springfield,        Mass.  23 

Rozbury,                "  38 

Terrysville,        Conn.  39 

City  of               N.  Y.  33 

U  «  } 

Camden,  N.  J.         1 

Mt.  Vernon,       N.  Y.     15 
Newark,  N.J.         1 

15 

1 

39 

1 

1 

89 

39 

29 

15 

15 

8 

39 

33 

1 

1 

8 


Baltimore, 

Waltham, 

Aurora, 

Newark, 

Brooklyn, 

Clinton, 

New  Carlisle, 

N.  Blackstone, 

Macomb, 

Washington, 

China, 

East  Aurora, 

Union  Springs, 

Plainfield, 

Troy, 

Worcester, 


Md. 

Mass. 

N.Y. 

Ohio, 

N.Y. 

N.C. 

Ind. 

Mass. 

HI. 

Iowa, 

N.Y. 


Conn. 
N.Y. 
Mass. 


Auburn, 
Genesee, 
Walpole, 


Me.         15 

N.Y.     39 
Ind.        15 


BB-I88US8f 

Buildings, — Seats  for  Public 

Candles,— Moulding      (2  pat's^ 

Clothes  Wringer, 

Gate, 

Grain  Cradles, 

■         Separators,  • 
Guns, — Magazine 
Harvesters, 


(3  pat's) 

, — Grain  and  Grass 
i——,— Grass      (4  pat's) 
Passenger  Cars, — St'm  Engs.  for 
Presses,— Tobacco         (3  pat*s) 

Pulp  Machines,      . 
Steam  Engines,  (2  pat'sj 

Teeth,— Porcelain 
Threshing  Machfnes,        . 
Valvef  of  8t*ffl  Enga,,  (3  pat's) 


A.  H.  Allen, 
Willis  Humiston, 
Elliot  Dickerman, 
Jasper  Johnson,  . 
M.  R.  Flanders, 
J.  A.  Vaughn,    . 

E.  H.  Graham, 

S.  and  J.  H.  Barley, 
John  Gore,  • 

Palmer  &  Williams, 
Brown  &  Bsrtlett,      : 
J.  S.  and  D.  Lake, 
Robert  H.  Long,         • 
Wm.  Cameron,  • 
Lindsay  &  Cameron, 
Henry  Keney  and  others, 

F.  E.  Sickels, 

J.  W.  Moffitt,      . 
D.  S  Wegener, 
F.  E.  Sickels,     • 


Boston,  Mass.  15 

Troy,  N.  Y.  23 

Richmond,  Vt.  8 

Genesee,  N.  Y.  8 

Parishville,            "  8 

Cuyahoga  FaUs,Ohio,  8 

Manchester,  N.  H.  8 

Longwood,  Mo.  33 

Brattleboro*,  Vt.  16 

Brockport,  N.  Y.  1 

Woonsocket,  R.  L  1 

Smith  Landing,  N.  J.  1 

Philadelphia,  Pennt.  15 

Petersburg,  Vt.  15 

*«                   «  16 

Hartford,  Conn.  1 

City  of  N.  Y.  1 

Harrisburg,  Penna.  8 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.  39 

City  of                  «  1 
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FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE. 


Proceedings  of  the  Stated  Monthly  Meeting^  March  21, 1861.] 

John  C.  Cresson,  President,  in  the  chair. 

John  Agnew,  Vice  President.  ^ 

John  F.  Frazer,  Treasurer.  >     Present. 

Isaac  B.  Garrigues,  Recording  Secretary.  j 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Donations  to  the  Library  were  received  from  the  Royal  Astronomi- 
cal Society,  London ;  la  Societfe  Industrielle  de  Mulhouse,  and  TEcole 
des  Mines,  Paris,  France ;  Prof.  A.  Dallas  Bache,  Superintendent 
tJ.  S.  Coast  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C;  B.  H.  Latrobe,  Esq.,  Balti- 
more, Md.;  the  Cooper  Union,  City  of  New  York ;  the  Board  of  Water 
Commissioners,  Detroit,  Michigan ;  the  Longview  Asylum  for  the  In- 
sane, Columbus,  Ohio;  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
H.  M.  P.  Birkenbine,  Esq.,  Messrs.  Merrick  &  Sons,  Horatio  Hub- 
bell,  Esq^  Henry  Howson,  Esq.,  and  Professors  John  C.  Cresson  and 
John  F.  Frazer,  Philadelphia. 

The  Periodicals  received  in  exchange  for  the  Journal  of  the  Insti- 
tute, were  laid  on  the  table. 

The  Treasurer  read  his  statement  of  the  receipts  and  payments  for 
the  month  of  February. 

The  Board  of  Managers  and  Standing  Committees  reported  their 
minutes. 

Candidates  for  membership  in  the  Institute  (5)  were  proposed,  and 
the  candidates  proposed  at  the  last  meeting  (5)  duly  elected. 

The  Actuary  reported  that  the  following  Standing  Committees  have 
organized  by  electing  their  Chairman,  and  appointing  their  times  for 
meeting,  viz : 

Committee*  Chairmaru  Time  of  Meeting* 

On  Library,  George  Erety,  Itt  Tuesday  evening. 

«    Exhibitions,  Jobn  E.  Addicks,  IstThnrsday     " 

«    Cabinet  of  Models,  John  L.  Perkins,  2d  Monday        « 

Dr.  Rand  exhibited  a  specimen  of  fabric  woven  from  the  so-called 
**Fibrillia."  This  is  prepared  from  flax,  hemp,  &c.,  by  exposing  the 
material  to  high  pressure  steam,  and  allowing  it  suddenly  to  escape 
into  the  air,  by  which  the  fibres  are  disintegrated  and  form  a  cotton- 
like  mass. 


METEOROLOGY. 


For  tbe  Journal  of  the  franklin  nutltnte. 

The  Meteorology  of  Philadelphia.  By  James  A.  Kirkpatrick,  A.M, 

February. — -The  month  of  February  of  this  year  was  the  warmest 
for  the  last  ten  years,  with  the  exception  of  February,  1857,  which 
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was  about  half  a  de^gree  warmer.  The  mean  temperature  for  the 
month,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  table,  was  seven  degrees 
higher  than  that  of  February,  1860,  and  nearly  six  degrees  higher 
than  the  average  for  the  last  ten  years. 

The  28th  of  the  month  was  the  warmest  day,  its  mean  temperature 
being  56*2^.  The  thermometer  reached  its  maximum  (68^^)  on  the 
same  day.  The  coldest  day  of  the  month  was  the  8th,  the  mean  tem- 
perature being  8'2°.  The  minimum  ( — 1®)  was  reached  on  the  same 
day.  The  only  time  on  my  record  besides  this  on  which  the  tempera- 
ture fell  below  zero  in  February,  was  the  year  1855,  when  it  marked 
one  degree  below,  on  the  7th  of  the  month,  during  a  heavy  snow- 
storm. The  mean  temperature  of  the  7th  of  February,  1855,  was 
6-7^. 

On  the  7th  of  the  month,  a  severe  snow-storm  occurred  in  Canada, 
and  extended  throughout  New  England  and  northern  New  York,  ac- 
companiedJby  a  heavy  north-west  gale.  The  wind  storm  extended  from 
Quebec  to  the  southern  boundary  of  Virginia,  and  as  far  west  as  Buf- 
falo. At  Philadelphia,  it  commenced  to  rain  at  \\  P.  M.,  the  wind 
from  the  S.  S.  W.  At  2\  P.  M.,  the  rain  changed  to  snow,  which 
fell  for  about  fifteen  minutes.  At  8  P.  M.,  the  wind  changed  to  the 
north-west,  and  became  very  strong.  The  gale  continued  all  night, 
and  until  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  doing  considerable  damage. 

The  sudden  change  of  temperature  during  this  storm  was  very  re- 
markable. At  7  A.  M.  on  the  7th,  the  temperature  was  86^^ ;  at  2 
P.  M.,  41° ;  at  9  P.  M.  6° ;  a  difference  in  seven  hours  of  35°.  At 
6  A.  M.,  on  the  8th,  the  temperature  was  1°  below  zero ;  at  7,  it  was 
at  zero ;  at  2  P.  M.,  10°  above  zero ;  at  9  P.  M.,  14J°. 

On  the  I5th  of  the  month,  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  fell,  accompa- 
nied, about  2  P.  M.,  by  thunder  and  lightning — the  first  observed  this 
year. 

The  temperature  was  below  the  freezing  point  on  twelve  days  of 
the  month ;  but  it  rose  above  that  point  some  time  during  every  day, 
except  on  the  8th,  when  the  highest  point  attained  was  16°. 

The  mean  daily  range  and  daily  oscillation  of  temperature  were 
both  greater  than  usu&l. 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  was  greatest  (80*485  inches)  on  the 
morning  of  the  9th,  and  least  (29-308  inches)  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
7th.  The  mean  pressure  was  greatest  on  the  9th,  and  least  on  the 
15th  of  the  month.  The  mean  daily  range  or  average  of  changes  of 
pressure,  was  four-hundredths  of  an  inch  greater  than  usual. 

Snow  fell  on  only  two  days  of  the  month :  that  is,  on  the  7th  and 
20th.  The  amount  of  rain  and  melted  snow  for  the  month  (2*124 
inches)  was  the  smallest  quantity  for  this  month  since  1857,  and  was 
half  an  inch  less  than  the  average  for  the  last  ten  years 

The  force  of  vapor  was  greater,  and  the  relative  humidity  less,  than 
usual,  as  will  appear  more  particularly  in  the  following  table  of  com- 
parisons. 
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A  Compari$on  oftomeofihe  MeUorohgieal  PhenomenaofFKnxjktLY,  1861, wiM  ihofe 

of  February,  1860,  and  of  the  ianie  month  for  ten 

years,  at  Phitadelpkia. 

Feb.,  1861. 

Feb.,  1860. 

Feb.,  10  years. 

Thermoraeter.— Highest, 

68-5<» 

70*0« 

700« 

"                Lowest, 

—  10 

1.0 

—1-0 

"                Daily  oscillation, 

17-27 

17*60 

13*65 

"                Mean  daitv  range, 

fi-90 

8*80 

7*46 

**               Means  at  V  A.  M., 

33-86 

27-24 

29*22 

"        2  P.  M., 

45-55 

3807 

38  68 

"                      "        9  P.  M.. 

39*14 

31*09 

33*55 

•*                      "  for  the  month, 

39-52 

32-33 

33-82 

BaromeUr.— Highest, 

80*485  in. 

30*358  in 

80-638  in. 

••           Lowest, 

29-308 

29099 

29*065 

"           Mean  daily  range,     . 

•264     . 

•209 

•220 

Means  at  7  A.  M., 

29-954 

.     29970 

29-919 

"                  •«       2  P.  M.,    . 

29-912 

29*886 

29  871 

•«       9  P.M., 

29-951 

29*918 

29  901 

•*                  "  for  the  month. 

29939 

29*924 

29-897 

Force  of  Vapor.--Mean8  at  7  A.  M., 

•158  in. 

•124  in. 

•140  in. 

"            •*               ••       2  P.  M., 

•169 

•154 

•166 

••            "               "       9  P.M., 

•186 

•150 

•162 

Relative  Hamidity.r— Means  at  7  A.  M., 

75  per  ct. 

74perct 

79  per  ct. 

••              ••                "2  P.  M., 

52 

59 

64 

«              «                "            9  P.M., 

70 

72 

77 

Rain  and  melted  snow,           • 

2*124  in. 

2*724  in. 

2*669  in. 

No.  of  days  on  which  rain  or  snow  fell. 

9 

8 

10 

Prevailing  winds,              •        •        • 

8  77*»i'wa54 

k61052'w298 

n7?»12'w303 

Winter. — The  winter  of  1860-61  was  one  degree  warmer  than  the 
average  winter  temperature  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  more  than  one 
degree  warmer  than  the  winter  of  last  year. 

The  wannest  day  was  the  28th  of  February,  of  which  the  mean  tem- 
perature was  56*2^.  The  coldest  day  was  the  18th  of  January,  mean 
temperature  7-8°.  The  highest  degree  (68J)  was  reached  on  the  28th 
of  February,  and  the  lowest  ( — 1)  on  the  8th  of  the  same  month. 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  was  nearly  two-hundredths  of  an 
inch  greater  than  the  average  winter  pressure  for  the  last  ten  years. 
This  increase  was  greater  at  2  P.  M.  than  at  the  other  hours  of  ob- 
servation. 

The  force  of  vapor  was  less  at  2  P.  M.  and  greater  at  9  P.  M.  than 
usual,  but  the  average  for  the  winter  was  almost  precisely  the  same 
as  for  the  preceding  winter,  and  but  three-thousandths  of  an  inch  less 
than  the  average  for  ten  years.  The  relative  humidity  was  also  re- 
markably near  that  of  the  preceding  year,  though  the  average  for  the 
winter  was  two  per  cent,  less  than  the  winter  average  for  the  whole 
time  of  observation. 

Rain  fell  on  thirty  days  to  the  aggregate  depth  of  10-045  inches, 
which  is  about  half  an  inch  above  the  average. 

The  prevailing  winds  during  this  winter  came  from  a  point  about 
two  degrees  north  of  their  direction  for  the  winter  of  1859-60 ;  and 
about  the  same  distance  south  of  their  average  direction  for  ten  years. 
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A  Companion  of  the  Wintir  of  1860-61,  with  thai  of  1869-60,  and  of  the 
season  for  ten  years,  at  Phiiadetphia, 


Winter. 

Winter. 

Winter. 

1860-61. 

1869-60. 

for  10  years. 

Thermometer.~Highe8t,     . 

68-50 

7I*0» 

71. 0» 

"                Lowest, 

— l-O 

1*0 

•—5-5 

"               Daily  oscillation. 

13-69 

15*60 

12*53 

•*                Mean  daily  range,  • 

6-63 

7*90 

6*89 

«               Means  at  7  A.  M..      . 

80-28 

28*93 

29-39 

2  P.  M.,  . 

38*61 

37*64 

37*56 

9  P.  M^       . 

33*96 

32*18 

32-93 

'<                   **     for  the  winter, 

34-26 

32-91 

33-29 

Barometer.— Hiffheat, 

30*626  in. 

30-399  in. 

30-704  in. 

•«           Lowest, 

29*286 

29*099 

28*041 

**           Mean  daily  range,  • 

230 

•189 

-213 

•<           Means  at  7  A.  M.,       . 

29*961 

29*960 

29*950 

«               «         2  P.  M.,  .        . 

29-926 

29*902 

29*909 

••                "         9  P.  M.,       . 

29*969 

29-929 

29-935 

«•                "          for  the  winter, 

29*949 

29*930 

29-932 

Force  of  Vapor^Means  at  7  A.  M., 

•139  in. 

•136  in. 

•138  in. 

«            "             "2  P.  M.,    • 

•161 

•166 

•162 

"            •«             •«          9  P.M., 

•166 

•160 

•158 

Relative  Hamidity.— Means  at  7  A.  M., 

78  per  ct. 

77  per  ct 

79  per  ct 

2  P.M., 

63 

63 

67 

"               "               "          9  P.M., 

74 

74 

76 

Rain  and  melted  snow,     • 

10*046  in. 

9-635  in 

9^646in. 

No.  of  days  on  which  rain  or  snow  fell, 

30 

26 

30 

Prevailing  winds,        •        •        .        • 

h66<>37V-354 

m67<>50'w289 

h63O31'w308 
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J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO., 

Hos.  22  and  24  Vorth  Fourth  Street,  Philadelpliia, 

HA.VE  JTJST  ISSXJli:i> 

THE  FIFTH   EDITION  OF 
THE  POCKET-BOOK   OF  MECHANICS 

AND 

ENGINEERING. 

BY  JOHN  W.  NYSTROM,   C.E. 
REVISED,  WITH  ADDITIONAL   MATTEB. 

One  vol.  18mo.    Tucks,  gilt  edges.   'Will  be  mailed  to  any  address,  postage  paid, 
on  the  receipt  of  $1.60. 


CONTENTS. 

Accelerated  Motion ;  Acceleration,  Force  by ;  Acoustics ;  Acres ;  Addition  in 
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LONG'S  IMPROVED  8ALIN0METEB 


FOR 


SALT  WATER  BOILERS. 


TbeM  inslrumenU  powets  many  advantages  orcr 
those  hitherto  used. 

They  are  eoraiantly  in  aetionfBnd  the  denrityof 
tho  water  may  at  any  moment  he  read  off;  while  the 
engineer  cannot  be  scaldtdy  nor  the  hydrometer  brokait 
ai  ia  ao  oftea  the  ease  with  the  ordinary  instrameDL 

The  Committee  of  the  Franklin  Institute  adviM  tbt 
'*more  general  nse  of  this  valuable  gauge,  which  ooght 
not  to  be  neglected  on  any  boilers  using  salt  watCT,  aid 
they  commend  it  to  the  notice  of  all  engaged  in  the 
management  of  such  boilcrM.*'  By  its  use,  a  great  str- 
ing of  boiler  and  fuel  is  effected.  See  Journal  FroMk' 
tin  Institute,  February,  1S60,  page  Ml. 


EXPLANATION. 

The  eyltnder  A  ia  connected  with  the  boiler  by  the 
pipe  and  stop-cock  G,  the  pipe  G  being  closed  st  the 
top,  and  having  openings  at  the  side,  near  the  top,  EE, 

The  water  coming  from  the  boiler  and  passing  the 
stop-cock  G,  makes  its  exit  through  the  openings  EE,- 
at  this  point  the  steam  is  liberated  from  the  water,  aad 
escapes  through  the  openings//.  The  water  falls  into 
the  cylinder  A,  passes  through  the  opening  C,and  nan 
to  the  water  level  a  a  «  «  in  both  cylinders;  D  is  an  over- 
flow pipe  to  carry  off  tho  surplus  water,  and  to  keep  ap 
a  constant  current  to  maintain  the  water  to  be  tested 
at  the  required  temperature.  By  turning  the  stop-cock 
i/,  both  cylinders  can  be  discharged  through  waste-pipe 
h,  T  is  a  thermometer.  X,  the  hydrometer.  JT  is  the 
cover  when  not  in  use.  /  is  a  braeket  for  aecaring  the 
inatrumoBt. 
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114  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  and 

JOSEPH  GRICE, 

94  Wall  SUeet,  New  Tort 
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NTSTROJff'S  CALCULATOR. 


Bt  this  Instramcnt  the  most  complicatecl  calcuUtionn  are  performed  almost  instantly. 
For  trigonometrical  calculations,  it  is  so  arranged  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  notice  the 
fonctions  sine,iangeni,  dec,  &c.,  operating  only  by  the  angles  themselves,  without  any 
tables,  which  makes  it  so  easy  that  any  one  who  can  read  figures  will  be  able  to  soke 
trigonometrical  questions.  Teachers  are  generally  dependent  upon  text-books  for  exam- 
ples, when  it  is  easy  for  the  pupil,  knowing  where  the  example  comes  from,  to  be  fur- 
nished with  the  answer;  but  with  the  Calculator,  the  teacher  can  vary  the  example  ad 
UbUum,  and  the  answer  almost  instantly  at  hand,  while  the  pupil  is  thrown  upon  his 
own  resources  for  the  proper  solution,  and  his  real  acquirement  is  tested. 

All  the  calculations  in  Nystrom's  Pocket- Book  of  Mechanics  and  Engineering  are 
computed  by  the  Calculator.  , 

Price  of  the  Calculator,  with  full  description  and  examples  how  to  use  it,  $20. 

JOHN  W.  NYSTROM, 

No.  706  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia. 

W.  J.  YOUNG, 
Calculating  Machine  Manufacturer,  No.  43  North  Seventh  Street,  Phi]ad*a. 
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Tmw  Pocket-Book  U  now  in  its  fifth  editipn,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  fifty  pages  Of 
entirely  new  matter.  The  Author  has  been  traveling  in  Europe  for  nearly  five  years, 
collecting  such  information  for  the  Pocket-Book  as  to  follow  op  the  progress  of  the  En- 
gineering profession,  and  no  expense  has  been  spared  in  attaining  that  object. 
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PROSPECTUS 

•r  TBI 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 

Of  the  Bute  of  PemuylTanla, 
FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  THE  MECHANIC  ARTS. 


Tfi«  Journal  of  l]i«  FnnUin  In»titiite  is  the  oldest  Periodical  in  tho  United  State* 
osTOted  to  tne  spread  of  information  on  subjects  connected  with  the  Mechanic  and  Mana- 
factarini;  Arts,  and  the  only  one  containing  a  complete  record  of  American  Patents  issued 
smce  its  establishment  in  January,  18:26. 

The  eztensi^  list  of  European  Exchanges  which  it  possesses,  enables  it  to  gi^e  to  its 
readers  early  information  as  to  any  improvements,  or  discoveries  made  in  any  part  of 
Europe,  while  it  ensures  to  articles  published  in  its  pages,  a  wide  cin!blation  in  those 
Countries  of  the  Old  World  in  which  Mechanic  Arts  and  ManuiactaKs  prosper. 

Among  its  correspondents  will  be  found  many  of  the  most  distinguished  artisans  and 
•eieniific  men  of  our  own  Country;  and  in  it  will  be  found  the  official  aoooocts  of  many 
important  experimental  researches,  conducted  under  authority  of  (he  Institute  or  other 
public  bodies.  A  liberal  compensation  is  ofTered  by  the  Committee  for  all  original  articles 
within  its  scope;  and  manufacturing  firms  arc  respectfully  solicited  to  forward  to  the 
Actuary  such  details  ss  they  may  deem  suitable,  of  mechanical  processes,  machinery, 
fteam  vessels,  and  other  engineering  works  in  prooeas  of  oonstmctica. 

The  series  of  Reports  of  important  Patent  Law  cases  adjudicated  in  the  United  Stateo 
Courts,  which  will  be  continued  by  the  able  Reporter  who  has  hitherto  furnished  them 
for  the  Journal ;  and  the  copious  index  of  Patents  from  1838  to  the  present  day,  which  n 
digested  semi-annually  and  arranged  chronologically,  bring  the  only  complete  index  pub* 
lished  regularly  during  that  period,  make  it  indispensable  as  a  book  of  reference  i»  thoaa 
interested  in  this  branch  of  Jurisprudence.  To  Engineers  snd  Ship  Builders  its  pagos 
offer  a  record  of  the  dimensions  and  the  particulars  of  the  performance  of  steamers  built 
or  building  in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  of  which  the  value  can  be  best  appredmted 
by  those  engaged  In  the  construction  of  steam  vessels.  The  number  of  oorfeapondents  in 
this  department  is  large  and  rapidly  tncreasing. 

Anixans  and  practical  Manufacturers,  for  whoso  benefit  the  Joumai  is  particularly  do- 
signed,  require  a  periodical  combining  sound  theory  w!*.b  reliable  information  on  subjeiia 
properly  Iwlonging  to  their  several  pursuits.  In  arranging  matter  for  its  pages,  the  Editor 
and  Committee  on  Publications  arc  guided  by  a  desire  to  lay  before  the  various  das«M 
of  their  readers,  such  a  selection  as  will  be  vsluable  to  them  in  their  business,  and  also 
make  the  Journal  a  Repertory  worthy  of  preservation,  and  valuable  aa  a  teoord  of  tbo 
actual  history  of  the  Arts  in  successive  years. 

Each  number  contains  72  pages  octavo,  ptibiished  monthly,  funning  per  annum  two 
volumes  of  433  pages,  numerously  illustrated  with  fine  wood  cuts  and  engravings  on 
•teel  and  copper.    Subscription  Price,  S5  per  annum. 

In  founding  this  Joumai,  the  Franklin  Instiiute  waa  not  governed  by  any  desire  of 
pecuniary  pro6t,  but  solely  by  the  wish  to  give  American  Mechanioa  useful  information 
as  to  the  progress,  both  in  this  Country  and  in  Eurofic,  of  the  Arts  and  the  Sciences  upon 
which  they  are  founded.  As  the  whole  tncomederived  from  it  is  expended  in  its  publica- 
tion, its  further  improvement  and  illustration  must  necessarily  depend  on  obtaining  aa 
increase  of  its  subscription  list.  With  a  view  to  promote  such  improvement  and  increase 
its  self-sustaining  abifity,  the  Committee  on  Publicatioiis  has  decitled  to  make  a  very  con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  auhscription  price  of  the  Journal,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  ofier 
an  inducement  to  present  subscribers  to  lend  their  aid  in  obtaining  for  it  an  increasetl 
tireulation. 

Th^y  thefefbre  pfOpose  to  forward,  free  of  potlagtf  two  copies  for  one  year  to  any 
present  subscriber  who  shall  send  the  name  of  one  new  subscriber,  and  remit  the  sum  of 
Eight  DoUara.  And,  in  like  manner,  to  forward  three  copies  to  any  aubscriber  whoahali 
•end  the  names  of  two  new  subscribers  and  Ten  Dollars.  A  club  of  new  aubscriben  ro- 
mitting  to  the  Actuary,  Eight  Dollars,  will  be  litrniahed  with  two  eopioa  ibr  one  yet^tmd 
ijt  Ten  DoUara  three  oopioa  for  ono  year. 

ConuiittJiieationf  and  nmittanoes  to  l>e  made  to 

WILLIAM  HAMH^TON,  Aetutpy, 

FrankUn  Institnto,  mkMfUm^ 
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A  SaENTIFIC  AND  PRACTICAL  WORK. 


History,  Theory,  aad  Practice 

OF  THB 

ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH; 

BY  GEORGE  B.  PRE8C0TT,  or  Boston, 
Superintendent  of  Electric  Telegraph  Lines. 

One  Large  Volume,  .        .         .        Price  %  1*75 

With  One  Hundred  Blustrations. 


-:o:- 


The  publishers  ofier  this  Tolame  to  supply  a  want,  long  felt,  of  a  complete  Manual  of 
■  he  Electric  Telegraph.  Its  author  adds  to  a  complete  theoretical  knowledge  of  hi«  sub- 
^oct  the  experience  of  thirteen  years  as  practical  Operator  and  Superintendent  of  Tele- 
li^raphic  lines;  and  the  Work  itself,  while  prepared  with  careful  adherence  to  scientific 
details,  is  so  far  divested  of  technicalities  as  to. adapt  it  fur  use  as. a. popular  manual.  It 
.  embodies  the  most  thorough  information  upon  all  points  connected  wilh  the  Telegraph. 
Borne  of  its  features  are  as  follows : 

A  rapid  but  thorough  summary  of  the  elementary  principles  and  facts  of  Electricity 
upon  which  the  Telegraph  rests. 

A  description  of  all  the  Instruments  used  in  Telegraphing  in  every  part  of  the  World, 
with  an  engraving  of  each  instrument. 

A  full  History  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph,  and  a  verbatim  report  of  all  the  messages 
that  passed  over  it. 

A  view  of  the  various  applications  of  the  Telegraph,  including  a  description  of  the 
Electric  Fire  Alarm  System  used  in  various  cities ;  the  use  of  the  Telegraph  upon  Rail- 
roads, &c 

The  most  fall  and  important  information  respecting  the  construction,  maintenance, 
•nd  cost  of  working  Telegraph  Lines. 

This  interesting  work  is  for  sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  to  any 
address,  by  the  publishers,  on  receipt  of  price. 

TICKNOR  &  FIELDS,  Boston,  Mass. 

DBEDGING  MACHINES 

FOR  RIVER  AND  HARBOR  IMPROVEMENTS,  CANALS,  &c., 

"Will  be  furnished,  with  all  the  impro^'ements  suggested  by  twenty-five  years  experience, 
arranted  notto  be  emailed  by  any  others,  to  suit  all  situations  from  the  improvement  of 

OUTER  BASS  IN  A  SEA-WAT, 

to  the  excavation  of  chanpels  through  dry  land,  and  the 

BOTTOMING  OUT  CANALS  WITHOUT  INTERRUPTING 
NAVIGATION,  CHEAPER 

than  by  any  other  method. 

ALSO,  DREDGING  MACHINES  WITH  SCOURING 
MACHINERI  ATTACHED, 

where  the  tide  or  current  is  snfllicient  to  be  of  service,  will  be  furnished  and  worked,  if 
required,  by  the  undersigned,  who  will  undertake  any  work  in  his  line  requiring  any  of 
bis  improved  machinery,  on  very  satisfactory  terms. 

The  cost  of  excavating  to  the  depth  often  feet,  and  depositing  any  where  within  sixty 
feet  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  about  six  cents  per  cubic  yard.  The  cost  of  ma- 
chines from  ten  to  fifty  thousand  dollars,  according  to  what  is  required  of  them. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Chas.H.  Haswell,  Civil  and  Marine  Engineer,  No. 6 
Bowling  Green,  New  York  City  ;  or  L.  J.  Webster,  Nos.  76  and  78  Poydras  St.  New 
Orleans,  La.;  or  H*  Holmes,  Galveston,  Texas;  or  J.  A.  Richardson,  Corpus  Christi, 
Taxaa. 

D.  8.  HOWARD, 

Civil  and  Marine  Engineer. 
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PASCAL  IRON  WORKS 

Establlslicd  In  1$31. 

ORRIS,  TASKER   tt   Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Wrought  Iron  Welded  Tubes, 

l-ineh  to  8  inches  bore,  fsr  Stbax,  Gas,  WatbA,  &:c.,  with  T'l,  L's  Stops,  Vaitbs, 
dec,  with  Screw  Joints  to  suit  tubes.  M&IIealvIe  lion  aDcl  Brass  Filtiogs,  GlaWi 
BlOlfrer  Tabes,  Blasting  Tobes,  Ac 

Galvanized  Tabes  and  Fittings  for  water,  a  sobstitole  hr  Lead. 

Lap-ivclded  Boiler  Flues, 

li  to  10  inches,  onUitie  c3iameter  cot  to  a  specific  length,  23  feet  or  undef. 

Artesian  Well  Pipes 

Of  wrought  iron,  screw  eouplcd ;  flush  inside  and  onL 

Also  of  Cast  Iron,  6,  8,  10  and  12  inches  diameter,  with  wrought  bands,  flnab  inside  awl 

oat ;  and  Pumps  for  same. 

Calls  ef  Tabe   For  boiling  and  evaporating  by  ateam  or  bol  water. 
Tayere  Colls, 

For  Blast  Fomaces,  and  tube  cut  and  fitted  to  plans  anci  ^jecifications  sent. 
Doable  Kettles,  For  steam  boiling  and  evapoarating,  and  cooking  bj  steaaa. 
Drying  Closets 
Heated  by  sleam  ;  Wash  Houses  and  Steam  arrangements  ibr  Pnblic  Institnlions  and 

Private  Dwellings. 

Warming  and  Ventilating 

Stean  apparatus  of  the  most  approved  plans,  for  Factories,  Public  Buildings,  Hotels^ 
Private  Dweilings^  Giecm  Houses,  &c.;  constructed  and  adapted  to  the  bnildings  to  b# 
warmed. 

Hot  Water  Apparatus; 

Tasker^S  Patent  Self-Regulating  Hot  Water  Apparatus,  for  Private  DweUings» 

School  Houses,  Hospitals,  Green  Houses,  Ac 

Iron  Sc  Brajss  Castings, 

of  every  description. 

Gas  Works  Castings: 

Retorts  and  Bench  Castings  for  Coal  Gas  Works ;  Street  Mains,  Bends,  Branches^ 
Drips,  Lamposis,  Lanterns,  &c. 

Rosin  Gas  Apparatus^ 

For  Factories,  Public  Buildings,  Hospitals  and  Private  Dwellings. 

Green  House  Pipes  and  Boilers: 

Fire  Doors  and  Frames,  Hot  Water  Pipes  for  Fo.cing  Beds,  Pineries,  Garden  Rollers,  &c. 

COL.1JII1JV8, 
Condait  Pipes,  Pavement  Gatters,  Soil  Pipe. 
BATU  TrBS, 

Sinks,  Sewer  Traps,  Soil  Pans  and  Traps,  and  Water  Closet  arrangenents 

SCREWING  MACHINIiS, 

Drill  Stocks,  Stocks  and  Dies,  Tnps,  Reamers,  Drills,  Pipe  Tongs,  and  a  geneval 
assortment  of  Gas  and  Steam  Fitters'  Tools  and  Materials. 

WORKS,  Soatb  Finb,  between  Tasker  and  Morris  Sts», 

ITARKHOlJfili:  &,  OFFICE,  No.  309  Sotttb  8d  St.,  Pliilada. 

8TEPHEH  X0BBI8,  CEAS.  WHEELER, 

THOS.  T.  TA6XER,  7t.,  t,  P.  X.  TASKS& 

EERBT  G.  XOBRIS. 
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SEAMLESS   BRASS   TUBES, 

AND 

SEAMLESS  COPPER  TUBES, 

FOR 

Locomotive^  Marine^  &  Stationary 
Boilers^ 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

AMERICAN  TUBE  WORKS, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
JOSEPH  H.  COTTON,  Trcw.,  106  State  Street. 

THE   AMERICAN 

LAP-WELD  IRON  BOILER  ELUES, 

MADE  BY  THE 

READING    IRON   COMPANY. 

Made  from  1  to  8  inches  in  diameter,  in  lengths  to  23  feet,  and  of  the  heat  Pennsyl- 
T&nia  refined  cold  blast  eharcoal  iron,  and  eqaal  in  finish  to  any  imported. 

Also,  made  to  order,  a  but-welded  flue  with  patent  lap-welded  ends,  and,  when  preferred, 
will  be  finished  with  a  screw  and  ferule. 

FLUES  of  any  thickness  of  metal,  or  lengths  under  23  feet,  made  to  order.  Also, 
welded  wrought  iron  tubes,  for  water,  steam,  and  gas.  Bxtia  heavy  tubes  made  to 
•rder. 

For  tale  at  our  Office,  No.  28  SOUTH  SEVENTH  STREET,  Philadelphia,  and 
A.  B.  WOOD,  No.  65  MAIDEN  LANE,  New  Yotk,  or  at  our  Woi^. 

SEYFJSRT,  MeMANUS  ^  CO., 

Reading,  Penna. 

^ ; \ 

SAMUEL  Mcelroy, 

CZVZIi    ENGINEBR. 

Sunreye  and  Plans  made  in  all  departments  of  Construction.    Special 
attention  paid  to  Water  Works,  with  or  without  pumping  supply. 

OrricjcB. 

28  Exchange  Place,  New  York.  Engineer's  Office,  Water  Works,  Brooklyn. 

Box  2837,  P.  O.,  New  York. 
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TO  IRON  MANUFACTURERS- 


NASMVTXrS 
Patent  Direct  Action  Steam  Hammer. 

{Merrick  &S(ma,  Jlwgneea  of  the  PaUntfor  th*  United  State:) 

The  undesignecl  call  the  attention  of  Iron  Manufactureratothe  Nasmtta  Patzitt  Stbax 
Haxmsr,  now  80  generally  introduced  into  this  and  other  countries,  of  which  thej  are 
the  assignees  and  sole  Agents  for  the  United  States.  Up  to  the  present  time  there  have 
been  made  by  the  Patentees  in  England,  for  that  country  and  the  Continent  of  Europe,  be- 
tween two  hundred  and  fiAy  and  three  hundred  hammers,  for  Government,  Railway  Cooipa 
nies.  Copper  Works,  Forges,  and  Engineering  establishments;  «ndthe  undersigned  have 
Bade  for  this  country  upwards  of  forty » varying  in  size  from  600  Ihi.,  falling  1  ^  ft,  to  6  tons, 
falling  6  feet.  They  can,  therefore,  confidently  urge  its  merits  upon  the  trade,  and  are 
provided  with  certificates  in  its  favor  from  many  parties,  (who  have  one  or  more  in  use,) 
which  will  be  shown  upon  application. 

The  advantages  of  this  Hammer  over  all  other  forms  are  as  follows: — 
'    1st,  The  Ram  falling  vertically,  the  surfaces  of  the  bitts  upon  it  and  the  anvil  are  always 
parallel,  giving  facilities  for  flattening  a  ball  or  faggot  of  any  thickness;  and  the  fall  being 
far  greater  than  that  of  any  ^elve  kammer,  a  much  thieker  nMiss  may  be  placed  under, 
without  choking  it.     ' 

2d,  The  intensity  of  the  blow  may  be  modified  instantly  by  the  attendant,  so  as  to  suit 
/he  work;  and  the  Ram  may  in  like  Wanner  be  ttrreatedtin  its  descent  at  any  point,  so  that 
it  is  more  completely  under  control  than  any  other  form  known. 

3d,  It  may  \fe  adapted  to  any  description  of  work,  whether  for  hammering  blooms, 
making  heavy  forgings,  or  the  ordinary  light  forgings  for  machine  shops;  for  beating  cop 
per,  or  crushing  stone,  &c,  &c,  The  form  of  the  side  frames  can  be  altered  to  suitcir 
cumstanccs,  so  as  to  allow  finee  aecess  on  ail  sides. 

4th,  it  requires  no  Steam  Engine  to  work  it;  hence  the  friction  and  other  losses  incident 
to  the  ordinary  hammer  are  materially  reduced.  In  Forges  the  waste  heat  from  the  fur 
naces  gives  ample  steam  to  work  it.  }^very  Hammer  is  provided  with  self-acting  and 
hand  gearing. 

For  terms  and  other  particulars,  apply  to 

MERRICK  &  SONS, 

Souihwark  Foufidiy,  Philadeiphuu 
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GENEBAL  ENGBAVIlTG   OFFICE, 

136  SOUTH  THIRD  STREET, 

[D4ILY  NEWS  BUILDING.) 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Designing  and  Engraving  on  Wood,  from  the  finest  Book  Illastration  to  the  largest 
Mammoth  Poster,  carefitlly  and  promptly  executed. 

Business  Cards,  Building  Views,  and  Engravings  for  Cataiogaes,  furnished  on  Cop- 
per, Steel,  or  Wood. 

Seal  Presses,  Dies,  &;c.,  made  to  order  at  moderate  price«. 

JACOB  MAAS.  CHARLES  E.  MAAS. 


M.  W.  BALDWIN  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 

Manufacture  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES  of  the  most  approved  construction,  and 
perfect  adaptation  to  all  the  variety  of  circumstances  under  which  they  can  be  usefully 
employed  ;  ranging  in  weight  from  ten  to  thirty-six  tons,  and  using  one-half,  two-thirds, 
three-fourths,  or  the  whole  weight  for  adhesion,  as  the  grade  of  the  road,  or  business  to  be 
done,  may  render  desirable  or  necessary. 

Patterns  of  various  sizes  of  each  of  the  following  plans,  viz: 
Plan  A  and  B,  1  pair  drivers  and  trucks,  for  Passenger  business  exclusively. 
"      C,  2         "  "  "  or  Freight  business. 

"      D,  3         "  "        ) 

"      D,  3        "  "       r  ^^^  Freight  business  exclusively. 

«      E^  4        "  "       ) 

The  D  and  E  Plans  are  particularly  adapted  to  roads  having  heavy  grades  and  abrupt 
curves.  The  temporary  track  connecting  the  Eastern  and  Western  divisions  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Central  Railroad,  having  grades  of  295  feet  rii^e  per  mile,  and  curves  of  300  feet 
radius,  has  been  successfully  worked  for  two  years  past  by  six-wheel  D  Engines  of  oui 
make. 

The  mattriah  and  workmanships  efficiency  and  durability,  economy  of  fuel  and  re* 
pairs,  are  guarantied  equal  to  any  other  enginea  in  use.  .   . 

LABORATORY 

FOR 

FBAGTIGAL  &  ANAL7TIGAL  CHEffllSTBT, 

CHANT  STREET,  TENTH  STREET  BELOW  MARKET, 
(Rear  of  St.  Stephen*s  Church,  Philadelphia.) 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1836. 


Instruction  given  in  CHEMISTRY,  MINERALOGY,  and.  GEOLOGY,  by  LEC- 
TURES and  PRACTIC£,with  espeeial  reference  to  ANALYSIS,  MANUFACTURES, 
AND  MEDICINE. 

Analysis  made  of  Ores,  Mmerals,  Guanos,  Waters,  and  articles  of  comtaierce  and 
manufaclare.     Opinions  given  on  chemical  questions. 

.  .       BOOnm^  CFABSfeTT'  9l  REESE. 
Javks  C.  Booth, 
Thomas  H.  GAftftBTT, 
J  OHM  J.  Russ. 
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THS  GREAT  AMERICAN  A-ND  FOREIGN 

Patent  Agency  Offices 

OF 

MESSES.  MT7NN  &  CO.,  IN  ASSOCIATION 

WITM 

LATE  COMMISSIONER  OP  PATENTS. 


MESSRS.  MUNN  So  Co.,  Editors  and  Propri«tora  of  the  Seientifie  AmerieoHj  are 
coiidacting  the  most  sacceseful  agziict  for  securing  the  Riohts  op  iNTBirroas,  to  be 
found  in  the  United  States.  They  have  been  personally  familiar  with  the  progress  of 
Invention  and  Discovery  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  have  prepared  and  conducted  within 
this  period  more  Patent  cases  than  any  other  Aoehct  izr  tbb  Woblb.  As  an  evidenee 
of  the  confidence  reposed  in  their  ability  and  integrity,  they  may  with  propriety  refer  to 
the  extraordinary  fact  that  over  TWO  THOUSAND  PATENTS  have  iasaed  to  their 
clients  during  the  brief  space  of  only  TWO  YEARS;  and  during  the  same  period  they 
have  examined  through  their  efficient  Branch  Office  in  Washington  into  the  novelty  of 
about  three  thousand  Inventions^  thus  afifording  to  them  a  knowledge  of  the  contents 
of  the  Patent  Office  unrivalled  by  any  existing  agency.  Not  only  this,  but  more  than 
one^half  of  all  the  Patents  secured  by  American  citizens  in  European  countries  are  taken 
through  MUNN  &  CO.'S  AGENCIES  IN  LONDON,  PARIS,  BRUSSELS,  BER- 
LIN,  AND  VIENNA. 

A  Manual  of  Advice  How  to  SEcum  Ambricak  avd  Fonziev  Patkvts, 
will  be  sent,  free  of  charge,  to  all  who  may  wish  for  them.  Messrs.  Munn  &  Co.'s  prin- 
cipal Offices  in  New  York  are  removed  from  1 28  Fulton  St.  to  the  spacious  rooms  in  the 
new  Psrk  Buildings,  Nos*  37  Park  Row,  eastern  side  of  the  City  Hall  Park,  and  149 
Nassau  St,  where  all  communications  should  bo  addressed,  and  where  Inventors  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  call  whenever  they  visit  the  city.  Their  Branch  Office  in  Washington 
City  is  on  the  corner  of  P  and  Seventh  Sts.,  directly  opposite  the  Patent  Office.  Munn 
6c  Co.  refer  by  permission  to  Hon.  J.  Holt,  Ex-Commissioner  of  Patents,  and  to  over 
EiOoT  Tbousano  Inventors  in  the  United  States  whose  papers  have  been  prepared  and 
prosecuted  through  their  Agency.    Address 

MUNN  &  CO., 

No.  87  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


J.  R.  &  H.  S.  ROBINSON, 
CONSULTING  &  SUPERINTENDING 

STEAM   ENGINEERS, 

NO.  7  BIGELOW  UBRARY  BUILDING, 

CLINTON,  Mau. 

THOMAS  D,  STETSON, 
Mecfumioal  Engivieer  and  American  and  Foreign 

PATENT  AGENT, 

No.  5  TRYON   ROW,  Kaw  Yowu 
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HENRY  HOWSON'S 
FHILAIIBLFHIA  A6EICTmFB0aXRIR6  PATEHTS 

IN   THX 

UNITED  STATES  AND  EUROPE, 

FORREST  PLACE  No.  123J  SOUTH  FOURTH  STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


AGENCIES  IN  LONDON.  EDINBURGH.  DUBLIN.  MANCHESTER, 

PARIS,  BRUSSELS,  VIENNA,  LEIPSIO,  BERLIN, 

AND  OTHER  EUROPEAN  CITIES, 


H«  Howson  prepares  Specifications.  Drawings.  Deeds  of  Assignment,  conducts  Inter- 
ferences, Appeals,  Applications  for  Re-issues,  Extensions,  &c.,  attends  to  the  filing  of 
CaTeats,  Reports  as  to  the  Patentability  and  Utility  uf  inventions,  and  also  acts  as  Consult- 
ing Attorney  to  either  counsel,  plaintiff*,  or  defendant,  in  suits  at  law  respecting  Patents. 

An  H.  H.  visits  Washington  monthly,  he  is  prepared  to  take  charge  of  rejected  appli- 
cations, and  argue  such  cases  before  the  Examiners  and  Commissioner,  thus  saving  to 
inventors  the  annoyance  and  expense  of  personal  visits  to  Washington. 

Burlington.  Iowa,  October  2,  1857. 
DcAB  Sib  : — I  take  this  occasion  to  state  to  yon,  that  for  several  years  past  I  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  you  have  conducted  your  business  as  Patent  Soli- 
citor. This  has  always  been  highly  creditable  to  yourself,  and  satisfactory  to  the  Patent 
Office.  You  understood  your  cases  well,  and  presented  them  in  that  intelligible  form  which 
generally  insured  success.  I  make  this  Certificate,  in  hopes  that  it  may  be  serviceable  to 
yon  in  continuing  to  find  that  employment  in  your  profession  to  which  your  industry, 
intelligence,  and  courteous  bearing,  so  justly  entitle  you. 

Yours,  very  truly,  CHARLES  MASON, 

To  HsvET  HowBov,  Esq.  Late  Commissiontr  of  Patenti. 


DRAWING. 


THE  subscriber  would  respectfully  inform  his  friends  and  the  public,  that  he  con- 
tinues to  give  instruction  in  MACHINE,  ARCHITECTURAL,  TOPOGRA- 
PfllCAL,  and  LANDSCAPE  DRAWING,  and  PAINTING  in  OIL  and  WAT^R 
COLORS.  Day  and  Evening  Classes  at  the  office,  and  instructions  given  in  Schools  and 
Families.     Drawings  for  patents  correctly  made,  and  Designs  furnished. 

JOHN  KERN, 
N.  W.  Comer  Tenth  and  Race  Streets, 

late  No.  63,  Filbert  Street,  near  lOtb. 


P.  F.  ROTHERMEL,  Esq.,  D.  R.  A8HT0N.  Esq., 

JESPER  HARDING,  Esq.,  Wm.  HAMILTON,  Aeiuary  Fr.  ln$U 
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THE   AMERICAN 

JOORML  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ARTS. 

[TWO  VOLUMES  ANNUALLY,  450  pp.  Svo.] 

Published  in  numbers  {illwttraied)  of  152  pages,  every  otlier  month,  vis  :  Isl 
of  January,  March,  May,  July,  Sept  and  Nov.,  at  New  Haven,  Con5.,  by 
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LOCOMOTIVE   ENGINES 

Coofltrncted  with  DIMPFEL'S  PATENT  BOILER,  unite  aad  combine  all  the  mechanU 
caJ  and  physical  ebaractemtics  essential  to  the  CRoroucih  and  economical  consumption  of 
fuel,  whether  Coal  or  Wood.  The  practical  results  which  have  followed  its  introduction 
aad  use,  are  mattera  of  official  record  in  the  Reports  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington, 
aod  Baltimore  Railroad  Company,  and  otiier  Railroad  Companies,  whose  concurrent  tes- 
timony demonffi rates  ils  efficiency  and  its  success. 

The  DIMPFEL  COAL  BL'RXER  has  passed  through  the  preliminary  ordeals  of  trial 
and  experiment  The  plan  of  this  Boiler  is  based  on  sound  philosophic  principles,  and 
hence  itjs  efBciency  and  success  in  generating  steam,  with  lkss  weight. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  the  cut  above,  that  the  bent  up  Water  Tubes  terminate  at  the  crown 
of  the  fire-box  at  one  end,  and  communicate  with  the  water  space  at  the  other  ur  farther 
end,  thus  bringing  the  water,  mechanically,  from  the  colder  or  farther  end,  directly  over 
the  fire,  absorbing  the  greater  part  of  the  heat,  and,  at  the  same  time,  overflowing  the 
crown,  keeping  it  cool  and"  protecting  it  from  being  overheated,  and  thereby  preventing 
explosion,  in  case  the  water  should  fall  much  below  its  ordinary  level;  and  also  increas- 
ISG  THE  HRATmo  suRFACB  THAXK  FOLD  WITHIN  THE  FiRK-pox.  The  bend  in  the  tubes 
enables  them  to  yield,  and  thus  relieve  the  joints  from  undue  strain,  caused  by  the  un- 
efoal  expansion  a fifdc<^ntracVion. 

The  heated  products' of  combiMttiQn  iidt  being  separated  by  passing  through  tubes,  as 
18  the  case  in  the  flue  tubular  Boilers,  by  proper  applianee^  combustion  is  maintained, 
among  the  tubes,  the  whole  length  of  the  Boiler. 

Of  one  of  the  Engines  constructed  with  the  Dimpfel  Boiler,  8.  M.  Felton,  Esq.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  Railroad  Company,  in  his  Annual 
Report  for  the  year  ending  November  30,  1S58,  says: 

*'The  Dimpfel  Engine,  Daniel  Webster,  has  run  [the  Great  Express  Train]  daring  th« 
year,  32,786  miles. 

Cost  of  Coal  consumed, .  •  '    .        $'1973*15  ^ 

Cost  of  Wood  for  kindling,   .  .  167-70' 

Total  cost  for  fuel,  $2 140-86  *• 

Cost  per  mile  run  6  6i-l00  cents.  **  Average  nnmber  of  cars  down,  9} — average  nura 
ber  of  cars  up,  10." 

Wilmington,  July  9,  18.^8. 
8.  M.  Fklton.  tsq.— Dear  Sir:— The  [Dimpfel]  Engine  Jtjenry  Clay,  ran  7i  [trial] 
trips  in  Jane,  1858,  between  Philadelphia  and  the  Susquehanna  River,  940  miles.  *     * 
Coal  per  mile,  20  49-100  lbs.     Co  il  cost  per  mile  ran,  3  8-10  cents*    Average  cars  each 
way,  seven  long  cars,  passenger  train. 

Wm.  Stxabks,  Master  Machinist  P.  W.  dc  B.  RR. 
For  farther  information,  address,  F.  P.  DIMPFEL,  Philadelphia. 

RBPORT  of  Um  COMMITTEE  appeinted  by  the  FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 

to  ezperiffiStti  on 

THE  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  CON- 
STRUCTION  OF  STEAM  BOILERS, 
lUmtrdled  with  10  CopperplaUs.    Price,  |1'50. 
A  Stm  69f&m  CAft  be  had,  on  ^pIlcatioD  to 

W^LIAM  HAMILTON,  Actuary, 

UaU  of  the  FnnkUn  lustitat*. 
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PALMER'S  ARM  AND  LEG. 

Mb,  Palkcr  hu  the  pleasure  of  announcini;  that  he  has  completed  the  iKTEvnosr 
of  the  Arh  ;  and  be  believes  it  to  be  at  least  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  Patbstt  Lie« 
To  secure  Arms  within  six  months,  orders  should  be  sent  immediaUly,  as  hundreds  ot 

applications  are  now  on  file. 

The  Arm  and  Haks  imitate  the  natu- 
ral ones  very  nearly  in  appearance  and 
motion — all  the  joinu  being  copied  with 
great  precision,  and  rendered  useful  to  an 
extent  hitherto  unapproaehed. 

PALMER'iS  PATENT  LEG 

Has  been  exhibited  at  thiity  Exhibition^ of  dintinguiflhed  seieniific  societies,  in  oompa- 
tition  with  all  other  substitutes,  and  has  tn  stxut  iitstahcr  been  declared  '*THfi  bxst" 
artificial  limb  extant. 

In  addition  to  thirty  Gold  and  ftifvcr  Medals  (or  firjit  premiums}  awarded  the  Invtentor, 
by  Scientific  Societies  in  the  United  States,  he  was  (by  the  unanimous  approval  of  ftn  in- 
ternational Council  of  distinguished  Surgeons,)  honored  with  the  award  of  the 

PRIZE  MEDAL, 

At  the  WORLD'S  EXHIBITION,  in  London  CI86I;,  and  also  with  the 

SILVER   MEDAL, 

(Only  First  Class  Prize,)  at  tba  New  York  Crystal  Palace  (1853),  for 
"THE  BEST  ARTIFICIAL  LEG." 


"THE  BANE  AND  ANTIDOTE," 

Is  the  title  of  a  Journal  published  for  gratuitous  distribution  among  Suifeoiis,  and  per- 
sons who  have  suffered  amputation  of  limbs.  The  pamphlet  will  be  aeot,  postage  paid, 
te  erery  applicant  Addreas, 

B.  PRANK.  PALMER,  Surgeon-Artist, 

1609  Chesnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


OELIiULAR  GAS  RETORTS. 

C.  M.  CRESSON'S  CELLULAR  GAS  RETORT— Pa/cwted  OcL  3, 

18A4^adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  GAS  from  Rosin,  Coal,  Wood,  dcc^  and  now  in 
use  at  the  Philadelphia  Gas  Works.     Patent  RighU  for  sale. 

For  information,  apply  to  HENRV  S.  HAGERT,  Attorney  for  Patentee, 

S.  E.  Comer  of  Walnut  and  Sijth  Streeto,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


To  Readers  and  CUirrespondents. 

.  The  Committee  on  Publications,  anxious  to  render  this  work  as  valuable  ae  poasiUa 
hara  determined  to  offer  a  libecal  eompensation  for  ongintl  articles  on  |he  .•ttbj^em  te 
which  this  Journal  is  devoted;  and  they  aceoniingly  ^vite  mechanics  and  men  of  \ 
Ui  ranaunieata  tl^ir  otetr«i(tioiMb 

JQHKC.I:R£980N» 


J.  VAUGHAN  MERRICK,     ^     ^^^mmtttte  m 
PACKMAN  ROGERS, 
WAiSHlffClTOiN  JOiNES, 
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or 


THE  FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 

OF  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 

POB  ^HS 

PROMOTION  OF  THE  MECHANIC  AUTS. 


HAY,   1861. 


CIVIL  ENGmEERING. 


Translated  for  the  Journal  of  the  Pranklin  Inetltnte. 

Examination  of  some  Questions  relative  to  Transportation.  By  M. 
Lamarle,  Chief  Engineer  *^  des  Fonts  et  ChausBees."  Translated 
by  J.  Bennett. 

(Continaed  from  page  224.) 

It  is  natural,  where  no  appreciable  economy  can  be  found  in  expense 
of  transportation,  that  we  should  reject  all  difference  in  tariffs. 

9.  We  have  now  to  examine  what  is  upon  this  point,  the  special 
right,  created  by  the  conditions  of  contract  accepted  by  the  compa- 
nies. These  acts,  drawn  up  in  1844  and  1845,  have  been  revised  in 
later  years,  and  the  article  relative  to  the  reductions  of  tariff,  has  re- 
ceived in  1857  a  great  chaqge. 

The  ancient  conditions  had  the  following  clause  in  relation  to  pri- 
vate bargains : 

"In  ease  the  Company  shall  accord  to  one  or  more  forwarders,  a 
reduction  upon  any  of  the  prices  of  the  tariff,  before  putting  in  execu- 
tion, it  must  inform  the  administration,  and  the  latter  shall  have  the 
right  to  declare  the  reduction  once  agreed  upon,  as  binding  upon  all 
forwarders." 

The  new  article  reads  as  follows : 

**When  the  company  shall  judge  proper,  whether  for  the  whole  dis- 
tance, or  for  a  partial  distance  of  the  railroad,  to  reduce  with  or  with- 
out conditions  below  the  limit  determined  by  the  tariff,  the  taxes  it  is 
authorized  to  collect,  the  reduced  taxes  shall  not  be  raised  till  after  a 

Vol.  XLL^Thiro  8bbih.— No.  6.— Mat,  1861.  S5 
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290  Civil  Engineering. 

delay  of  tliree  months  at  least  for  passengers,  and  one  year  for  mer- 
chandise. 

"Every  modification  of  tariff  proposed  by  the  companies  shall  be  an- 
tiounced  a  month  beforehand  by  postings ;  the  collection  of  the  modified 
tariffs  shall  not  be  made,  except  with  the  confirmation  of  the  upper 
administration,  conformably  to  the  dispositions  of  the  ordonnance  of 
15th  Nov.,  1846. 

"The  collection  of  taxes  must  be  made  without  distinction  and  with- 
out favor.  Every  private  compact  which  has  for  effect  the  granting 
to  one  or  more  forwarders  a  reduction  upon  the  approved  tariffs,  is 
formally  forbid :  this  disposition,  however,  is  not  applicable  to  compacts 
made  between  the  government  and  companies  for  the  interest  of  public 
service,  nor  to  redactions  which  shall  be  granted  by  the  companies  to 
indigents. 

"In  case  of  lowering  the  tariff,  the  reduction  shall  be  made  propor- 
tionally upon  the  toll  and  upon  transportation." 

We  see  from  these  citations  that  the  public  administration  has,  since 
1845,  recognised  the  danger  of  private  compacts,  since  it  has  decided 
to  pronounce  their  formal  interdiction.  As  to  reductions  of  tariffs, 
with  or  without  conditions,  they  must  in  all  cases  be  publicly  an- 
nounced a  month  in  advance,  to  be  confirmed  by  the  government,  and 
applied  without  distinction  or  favor.  The  liberty  of  companies,  is  thus 
subjected  to  numerous  restrictions;  they  can  only  proceed  but  with 
general  measures,  and  their  proposals  before  being  applied,  must  be 
submitted  to  the  double  proof  of  public  observation,  and  the  inspection 
of  the  government,  free  to  confirm  or  reject  them. 

Such  is  the  special  right  created  by  the  contracts,  with  a  wise  and 
legitimate  foresight.  Never  was  the  protecting  intervention  of  public 
authority  more  necessary  or  better  justified.  We  have  seen  in  the 
example  already  cited,  that  the  Northern  Company  authorized  to  col- 
lect 27*90  fr.  upon  oil  from  Quifevrain  to  Paris  has  reduced  its  tariff 
to  10'50  fr.;  it  could  still,  without  loss,  go  below  this  figure ;  but  is  it 
not  an  enormous  power,  this  faculty  of  increasing  at  will  by  17*40  fr. 
the  price  of  a  ton  of  oil,  which  is  hardly  worth  14  fr.  at  the  mine  ?  If 
the  company,  supposed  to  act  free  without  control  upon  its  tariffs,  see 
fit  to  specially  favor  the  Belgian  mines,  might  it  not  grant  them  an  im- 
mediate premium,  far  superior  to  the  customs  upon  oil,  1*50  fr.,  and  so 
render  completely  illusory  the  protection  of  the  national  work,  which 
should  be  guaranteed  ?  Would  it  not  depend  upon  it  also  to  artifi- 
cially render  the  conditions  of  industrial  production,  better  at  Paris 
and  its  suburbs,  than  at  the  intermediate  places,  Amiens  for  example, 
thus  upsetting  all  geographical  relations,  and  destroying  the  best  esta- 
blished positions  ?  It  would  suffice  to  maintain  for  these  localities, 
the  maximum  tax  of  tariff,  13*20  fr.,  and  to  grant  to  Paris  and  its  su- 
burbs the  reduction  of  taxes  to  10*50  fr.  Is  there  not  reason  to  fear  the 
possible  consequences  of  such  a  power  exerted  upon  oil,  an  essential 
element  in  all  fabrications  ?  The  exercise  of  this  power  would  not  be 
confined  to  this  commodity :  the  great  latitude  resulting  from  the  ta- 
riff for  the  last  class,  increases  for  the  superior  classes  of  merchandise 
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because  the  taxes  rise  much  more  rapidly  than  the  expenses  of  traction. 
Without  exaggeration,  it  may  be  said,  no  association  ever  had  at  its 
disposal  a  more  powerful  agent  upon  the  industry  and  commerce  of 
the  country.  From  this  results  the  stern  necessity,  consecrated  by  the 
conditions  of  their  charter,  of  an  elevated  control  to  preside  over  the 
reductions  of  tariffs,  whose  consequences  may  be  so  favorable  or  dis- 
astrous, as  they  are  inspired  with  a  regard  for  the  general  interest, 
or  with  the  too  common  and  egotistic  suggestions  of  private  interest. 

The  public  administration  being  invested  with  the  right  of  confirm- 
ing the  proposed  reductions  of  companies,  may  undoubtedly  reduce 
the  differential  element  of  tariffs  to  the  limit  which  we  have  indicated 
as  a  maximum,  to  wit :  the  amount  of  economies  in  the  cost  of  trac- 
tion, from  the  accepted  conditions,  relatively  to  the  length,  the  mass, 
and  the  distribution  of  transportation.  It  can  and  should  in  our  opin- 
ion, reject  in  so  far  as  exceptional^  or  render  general  every  reduction 
above  this  figure. 

It  may  possibly  be  objected,  that  thus  operated,  the  reductions  may 
not  bear  proportionally  upon  the  tolls  and  transportation.  This  would 
not  be  exact ;  for  nothing  forbids  a  distribution  of  the  total  amount 
of  reduction  determined  in  each  case,  proportionally  to  the  figures  of 
the  two  taxes.  This  estimation  at  a  relative  value  is  not  at  present 
effected  in  the  modified  tariffs,  and  the  reason  is  easily  found.  It  has 
in  fact  a  practical  and  possible  application  only  in  rare  cases,  where  a 
company  uses  its  carriages  upon  a  route  of  which  it  is  not  the  grantee. 
Whatever  may  be  the  force  of  such  an  objection  so  easily  raised 
against  our  proposal,  the  distribution  in  question  should  never  for  an 
instant  be  opposed  to  the  principle  which  governs  this  discussion,  the 
rigorous  obligation  to  maintain  and  hold  safe,  the  fundamental  base  of 
our  legislation,  the  equality  of  all  as  to  taxation. 

10.  Railroad  Companies  cannot  be  compared  with  private  enter- 
prises. Most  generally  they  act  in  virtue  of  a  delegation  of  the  pub- 
lic authority.  Most  of  them  have  received  from  the  state  either  con- 
siderable subsidies,  or  guaranties  of  interest ;  the  only  regard  in  which 
they  may  be  compared  with  private  industry,  is  in  the  execution  of  the 
transportation,  and  it  is  by  reason  of  the  monopoly  which  they  enjoy 
for  this  operation  that  the  intervention  and  control  of  the  government 
has  become  indispensable. 

To  place,  as  has  been  sometimes  done,  a  regulating  check  upon  this 
monopoly,  in  the  maximum  limits  of  tariffs  determined  by  acts  of  con- 
cession, is  to  fall  into  a  complete  illusion.  These  maxima  are  applied 
only  to  passengers  and  costly  merchandise,  and  not  to  those  commo- 
dities which  are  the  object  of  the  struggle  with  navigable  routes.  It 
would  be  absolutely  impossible  for  railroads,  whatever  the  distance 
of  the  competing  line,  to  raise  their  tariffs  to  the  maximum  level  of 
their  conditions  of  charter ;  to  raise  the  price  of  carrying  oil  between 
Quievrain  and  Paris  from  10'5  fr.  to  27*9  would  create  an  industrial 
revolution,  and  aside  of  the  fear  of  inevitable  evils  the  well-under- 
atood  interest  of  the  company  would  not  permit  it. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  determine,  for  the  different  cases  which 
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may  be  presented,  a  rate  of  tariff  suited  to  the  maximnm  of  net  pro- 
ducts. To  do  this  would  require  us  to  assign  exactly  the  law  of  the 
Tariations  of  traffic  corresponding  with  those  of  the  taxes ;  yet  we  will 
cite  an  example  within  our  personal  experience,  which  may  enable  as 
to  appreciate  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  certain  raising  of  the  ta- 
riffs. 

Upon  the  route  from  Mons  to  Lille,  the  freight  before  the  execution  of 
the  works  of  improvement  of  the  lower  Scarpe,  stood  at  the  rate  of  8*5  fr. 
per  ton ;  the  total  mean  movement  in  the  last  years,  was  260,000  tons ;  af- 
ter the  improvements  upon  this  river,  the  freight  fell  to  4*06  fr.,  and  the 
mean  circulation  (1839  to  1842)  reached  448,000  tons.  The  distance 
from  Mons  to  Lille  being  100  kilometres  (62  miles)  by  railroad,  these 
two  prices  correspond  to  0'085  fr.  and  0*04  fr.  per  kilometre,  (2-64  cts. 
and  1*19  cts.  per  mile.) 

At  the  price  of  0*04  fr.,  a  railroad  company,  which  should  expend 
nearly  0'02  fr.  per  ton  per  kilometre  (0*698  cts.  per  mile)  upon  such  a 
distance,  would  obtain  a  net  product  of  0*02  fr.  per  unit,  or  for  448,- 
000  tons  8960  francs. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  the  price  of  0*085  fr.  the  profit  would  be 
0*065  fr.  per  ton  per  kilometre,  its  total,  notwithstanding  the  correspond- 
ing reduction  of  traffic  to  260,000  tons,  would  have  attained  a  figure 
nearly  double,  or  16,900  francs. 

In  a  similar  case,  there  would  then  be  a  considerable  advantage  in 
raising  the  tariff  from  0*04  fr.,  a  figure  nearly  equal  to  the  rate  of  the 
actual  reductions  up  to  0*085  fr.,  a  rate  inferior  to  that  of  the  char- 
tered schedule  of  prices,  even  though  the  circulation  be  notably  re- 
duced by  the  increased  cost  of  transportation. 

The  raising  of  the  tariffs,  so  advantageous  between  certain  limits  to 
companies,  is  not  operated  suddenly :  the  necessary  circumspection  al- 
ways imposed  by  great  industrial  interests,  the  ignorance  of  the  precise 
law  of  the  variations  of  traffic,  the  fear  by  too  sudden  a  rise  of  reviving 
discouraging  rivalries,  all  combine  to  urge  upon  companies  a  progres- 
sive empirical  march,  and  an  approach,  by  trials,  to  the  figures  which 
shall  yield  a  net  maximum  product. 

We  have  seen  that  the  common  roads  cannot  compete  with  rail- 
roads :  when  the  considerable  material  of  which  the  canal  disposes, 
shall  by  losses,  fall  below  the  needs  of  circulation,  commerce  will  not 
be  tempted  to  construct  costly  vehicles  whose  ruin  lays  at  the  mercy  of 
ulterior  abatements  of  tariffs. 

Thus  the  gradual  increase  of  tolls,  operated  with  a  wise  moderation, 
will  without  any  risk,  increase  the  profits  of  companies ;  they  will  ad- 
vance necessarily  towards  this  end,  aided  by  the  increase  of  freight, 
which  will  be  realized  at  the  expense  of  commerce  upon  navigable  lines, 
as  soon  as  their  material  shall  have  become  insufficient. 

A  sudden  increase  in  the  cost  of  transportation  would  certainly  lead  to 
industrial  and  commercial  catastrophes  :  a  progressive  increase  would 
favor  the  transition,  but  would  produce  definite  effects  of  the  same  or- 
der in  making  fabrications  more  costly,  and  thus  checking  the  indns- 
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trial  range.     In  being  tardily  brought  to  pass,  the  pressure  would  be 
none  the  less  real,  none  the  less  fatal. 

11.  The  maximum  of  chartered  rates,  cannot  then,  as  we  have  seen, 
constitute  a  guarantee  against  monopoly  for  the  transportation  of  heavy 
masses,  since  the  interest  of  companies  determines  their  holding  below 
them.  This  well-understood  interest  will  not  constitute  a  real  guar- 
antee against  an  ulterior  raising  of  the  taxes,  temporarily  reduced  in 
the  presence  of  competition ;  and  in  reality  there  exists  against  the 
dangers  which  threaten  the  industrial  interest,  but  one  moderating 
efficacious  action,  that  of  the  competition  of  navigable  routes.  To 
their  existence  we  owe  the  reductions  of  price  accorded  by  the  com- 
panies, for  many  years  past,  and  which  at  first  were  regarded  as  Uto- 
pian :  have  we  not  heard  a  commission  of  the  Belgian  chambers  de- 
clare in  1843,  that  the  State  railroad  could  not  transport  without  loss, 
under  0*07  fr.  per  ton  per  kilometre,  and  do  we  not  daily  see  the 
French  companies  working  with  profit  at  the  rate  of  0-03  fr.  to  0-04  fr. 
(0-897  cts.  to  1-19  cts.  per  mile)  ? 

These  so  precious  advantages  for  industry,  which  the  competition  of 
canals  alone  has  procured,  and  which  it  alone  can  assure  for  the  fu- 
ture, shows  how  great  a  public  interest  belongs  to  the  maintenance  of 
this  fruitful  rivalry.  Thus  the  state  cannot,  without  compromising 
the  industry  of  the  country,  without  a  veritable  suicide,  allow  the  in- 
troduction in  the  difierential  tariffs  of  companies  of  favoring  prices,  of 
true  premiums,  for  the  encouragement  of  an  interdict  upon  the  rivers 
and  canals,  the  great  part  of  which  it  owns  and  works.  The  exclusive 
clause  (clause  d'abonnement),  the  last  arm  of  an  unbridled  competi- 
tion against  the  navigable  routes,  the  sole  effectual  guarantee  against 
the  dangers  of  monopoly,  should  be  strenuously  repelled. 

12.  The  suppression  of  these  exclusive  tariffs,  the  radical  modifica- 
tions which  we  have  proposed  for  the  differential  taxes,  will  undoubt- 
edly render  less  unequal  the  conditions  of  the  strife,  and  will  be  a 

f)oint  gained.     But  still  it  will  exist,  and  restrained  even  within  these 
imits,  the  power  of  the  railway  will  yet  be  very  threatening  for  the 
future  of  navigable  routes. 

In  the  first  year  following  the  opening  of  the  northern  railroad,  the 
public  administration  felt  the  necessity  of  improving  the  competing 
navigable  routes.  In  the  basins  of  the  Aa  and  Escaut,  the  bases  of 
collection  were  regulated,  the  price  of  tolls  was  reduced,  and  numerous 
improvements  were  perseveringly  adopted  in  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ing stock,  and  in  the  working  of  the  lines ;  thanks  to  these  tutelary 
measures,  the  boating  interests  were  maintained,  and,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent, its  general  traffic  has  continued  to  increase.  Still,  we  have  seen 
how  much  more  rapid  has  been  the  progress  of  the  railroad,  and  how 
it  draws  the  merchandise  which  seemed  to  belong  exclusively  to  the 
canals.  The  extension  of  traffic  and  the  progressive  development  in 
the  working  stock  of  railroads,  render  the  danger  as  great  now  as  it 
was  in  1849.  As  then,  it  has  become  necessary  to  counsel  and  act 
for  the  support  of  the  navigable  routes,  which  alone  can  assure  the 
country  a  constant  moderation  of  taxes  upon  railroads. 

26* 
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Well  convinced  of  the  vitality  of  navigation,  this  admirable  instrn- 
ment  of  economical  transportation,  we  firmly  believe  in  its  ultimate 
powers  of  resistance,  and  we  will  endeavor  to  indicate  here,  with  the 
reasons  of  our  hope,  the  measures  necessary  to  realize  it. 

13.  The  tolls  with  which  rivers  and  canals  are  burthened,  although 
not  high  in  their  mean  rate,  yet  far  surpass,  upon  some  lines  where 
there  is  a  great  competition,  the  amount  of  the  expenses  of  mainte- 
nance. It  is  thus  that,  between  Belgium  and  Paris,  the  total  of  navi- 
gation duties,  notwithstanding  the  reductions  already  assented  to, 
amounts  to  .  .  .     6,000,000  fr. 

►  While  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  lines  to  which  they 

apply,  scarcely  reaches         .  .  800,000  " 

Leaving  for  net  products  or  impost,  .     6,200,000  fr. 

The  mean  net  product  of  tolls  upon  all  the  canals  directed  by  the 
state,  exceeds  2800  francs  per  kilometre  ($837  per  mile),  and  so  far 
exceeds  the  cost  of  maintenance.  Upon  the  conceded  routes,  the  dif- 
ference is  still  greater. 

If  then  it  can  be  said  that,  upon  certain  lines  the  tolls  represent  at 
most  the  expense  of  maintenance,  the  assertion  does  not  apply  to  the 
general  network,  and  especially  to  the  most  frequented  routes.  There 
remains,  then,  to  be  made,  a  great  reduction  upon  the  rate  of  tolls, 
and  we  add  that,  for  some  of  the  routes,  this  diminution,  eminently 
useful  to  the  general  interests,  would  at  the  same  time  be  an  act  of 
rigorous  justice. 

When  the  state  makes  a  new  canal,  it  should  undoubtedly  seek  to 
receive  from  its  tolls,  independently  of  the  sums  necessary  for  main- 
tenance, the  interest  of  capital  devoted  to  its  establishment.  This 
interest,  which  the  public  treasure  should  obtain,  under  penalty  of 
favoring,  at  the  expense  of  all,  the  neighboring  localities  of  the  new 
canal,  comes  into  its  possession  in  different  ways;  first,  the  tolls,  then 
the  ulterior  increase  of  direct  and  indirect  taxes,  resulting  from  the 
industrial  and  commercial  developments  produced  by  the  circulation 
of  the  new  route. 

Often  it  happens,  that  the  impost  of  tolls  furnishes  alone  the  main- 
tenance of  the  way,  and  the  interest  and  redemption  of  the  capital ; 
this  is  the  case  in  the  concessions.  At  other  times,  the  canals  are 
made  by  the  localities,  or  paid  for  by  them ;  sometimes  it  is  a  matter 
of  expired  concessions,  which  have  effected  a  reimbursement  of  capital, 
or  of  lines  executed  by  the  state  having  a  long  time  since  repaid  its 
advances,  by  the  excess  of  receipts  above  expenses. 

In  the  last  three  cases,  every  toll  above  the  cost  of  maintenance 
becomes  a  veritable  tax,  unjust,  because  it  strikes  upon  an  instrument 
of  production,  upon  a  utensil ;  fatal,  because  it  tends  to  restrict  the 
route,  and  to  replace  the  natural  difficulties  which  it  has  overcome,  by 
an  artificial  obstacle  of  tariffs.  The  evil  resulting  from  their  too  great 
elevation  is  general :  it  reacts  upon  the  commerce  and  industry  which 
feed  the  canal ;  the  treasury  itself  is  often  affected  by  the  pressure 
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exerted  by  the  tariffs  upon  the  different  sources  of  public  revenue. 
When,  on  the  contrary,  the  state  or  the  companies  lower  the  tariffs, 
the  loss  they  experience  is  always  inferior  to  the  amount  of  the  reduc- 
tion, because  there  follows  naturally  from  it  a  development  of  traffic, 
•which  is  transferred  into  an  increase  of  revenue  of  every  kind,  even  of 
tolls.  The  Sanibre  and  the  canal  joining  the  Sambre  with  the  Oise, 
present  a  striking  example  of  this  fact;  by  a  reduction  of  26  per  cent, 
operated  upon  the  tariffs  in  1841,  the  returns  rose  the  year  following 
from  239,048  to  449,248  francs;  it  has  not  ceased  to  increase  up  till 
1849,  when  a  new  reduction,  nearly  similar  in  rate,  brought  the  reve- 
nue from  1,200,268  to  1,406,860  francs.  Thus  each  of  these  abate- 
ments  of  tariffs  have  been  followed  by  a  considerable  increase  of  re- 
ceipts, and  they  have  not  ceased  to  rise  even  till  the  opening  of  the 
rival  railway ;  they  had  attained  in  1856,  a  total  of  2,060,273  francs, 
"which  gives,  in  sixteen  years,  an  increase  of  eight-fold  (1,829,225 
francs  upon  239,048  francs).  We  have  also  seen  reductions  made  in 
1849  upon  the  whole  of.  the  northern  rivers  and  canals,  produce,  in 
less  than  five  years,  a  total  increase  of  1,783,666  francs  in  the  yield 
of  tolls,  and  carried  from  6,694,499  to  7,378,066  francs. 

In  this  particular  case,  the  advantage  reaped  by  commerce  is  far 
superior  to  the  reduction  made  upon  the  fees  of  navigation;  the  latter 
guaranties  the  permanence  of  those  already  granted  upon  competing 
routes ;  thus  its  effect  is  double,  and  reacts  effectively  upon  the  circu- 
lation, which  the  navigable  routes  do  not  traverse. 

We  cannot  here  indicate  all  the  redactions  to  be  made,  and  limit 
ourselves  to  pointing  out  a  serious  inequality  which  bears  upon  the 
lines  of  the  basins  of  the  Aa,  of  Escaut,  and  the  Saint  Quentin  canal. 
Oil,  placed  by  all  the  other  schedules  of  tariffs  in  the  last  rank  of  tax- 
able commodities,  is  here  held  in  the  first  class,  and  pays  the  highest 
tax.  It  is  the  last  yestige  of  the  exceptional  regime  which  these 
routes  have  so  long  suffered ;  it  would  be  well  to  annul  it,  especially 
•when  the  newly  discovered  oil  mines  of  Pas- de- Calais,  and  the  con- 
stantly increasing  consumption  of  this  combustible  yield  to  the  eco- 
nomy of  its  transportation  a  greater  value  than  ever. 

The  facts  above  given,  show  how  great  is  the  public  interest  in  re- 
ducing the  tolls.  Before  leaving  this  subject,  as  a  measure  of  the 
extent  of  advantages  to  be  realized  in  this  way,  we  would  suggest  that 
upon  a  single  line  (from  Belgium  to  Paris),  a  diminution  of  87  per 
cent.  (6,200,000  upon  6,000,000  francs)  might  Ife  made  without  chang- 
ing the  resources  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  various  canals 
and  rivers  of  which  it  is  composed. 

14.  The  material  improvements  of  which  navigable  routes  are  sus- 
ceptible, constitute  a  second  class  in  a  progress  of  unquestioned  value. 
If  now  it  is  difficult  to  devise  the  establishment  of  any  new  extended 
canal,  if,  in  most  cases,  a  profound  study  of  this  kind  of  question 
leads  to  a  negative  solution,*  it  is  otherwise,  in  the  matter  of  the  im- 
provement of  existing  routes  already  traversed  by  a  great  circulation. 

*The  latest  proposed  canals  hare  cost  at  a  mpan  240,000  frtuics  lh«  kilomotre  ($71,760  the  mile);  at  thia 
T9te,  th«>re  would  be  needed  for  Interest,  m;\IntenMnce,  and  reinihorsement,  at  lenst  14,000  francs  per  kilo- 
metre ($4180  per  mile).  Now,  in  presence  of  railroads,  the  tolls  tsionot  exceed  0*02  fkunc  per  ton  (0*598  ct.) 
We  abottld  then  count  upon  a  traffic  of  700,000  tona,  wliich  few  lines  attain,  even  after  manj  yean. 
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All  expenses  are  thus  productive,  and  some  beyond  all  previous  hope. 

Some  examples,  selected  from  many  northern  lines,  give  evidence 
of  the  great  gain  attendant  upon  such  works. 

The  author  here  gives  a  table  in  which  the  cost  of  improvements 
upon  the 

Escaut  and  St,  Quentin  canal  are  set  at  .         6,000,000  fn 

Those  upon  the  lower  Scarpe  and  Deule  at    .  2,650,000  " 

Total,  8,650,000  « 

It  appears  that  the  total  annual  gain  of  1847  over  the  year  1833, 
or  that  resulting  from  the  execution  of  the  works,  rose  to  8,939,768  fr., 
and  thus  exceeded  the  amount  of  capital  expended,  the  interest  being 
over  100  per  cent. 

All  the  useful  expenditures  for  the  improvement  of  canals  will  not 
of  course  be  so  productive.  But  we  may  affirm  with  certainty  that 
upon  the  great  arteries  whose  circulation  varies  from  300  to  1200  thou- 
sand tons,  all  the  works  which  may  facilitate  the  passage  of  boats,  will 
return  with  usury  to  the  public  tlie  sacrifices  made  for  their  execution. 

Eesults  of  high  importance  may  often  be  obtained  in  operating  upon 
lines  with  small  traffic.  Thus  in  the  improvement  of  the  upper  Lys  and 
the  La  we  rivers,  but  little  frequented,  its  influence  was  felt  at  the  same 
time  upon  the  competing  canal  from  Aire  to  the  Bassec,  and  so  there 
will  be  a  positive  reduction  in  tho  cost  of  transportation  of  heavy 
masses,  now  exceeding  400,000  tons,  which  will  undoubtedly  be  in- 
creased, from  the  workings  of  the  oil  mines  recently  discovered  in  Pas- 
de-Calais. 

The  Northern  navigation  has  for  forty  years  been  the  object  of  nu- 
merous works,  and  still  we  may  without  undervaluing  the  improve- 
ments eflFected  affirm,  that  there  remains  yet  much  to  be  done.  Now 
if  this  is  true  for  this  part  of  France,  where  the  navigable  lines  have 
reached  a  great  relative  perfection,  why  should  we  not  expect  else- 
where, useful  conquests  to  be  made,  and  important  economies  to  be 
realized  ? 

We  should  place  in  the  first  rank,  the  improvement  of  rivers  which 
unite  or  prolong  the  canals ;  with  these  relatively  little  costly  works  we 
may  increase  the  value  of  extended  lines,  which  in  good  condition  upon 
the  greater  part  of  their  development,  are  often  paralyzed  by  defect 
of  anchorage  and  different  obstacles  upon  the  rivers  from  which  they  de- 
rive their  flow.  Other  improvements  may  undoubtedly  be  proposed ;  but 
their  research  is  foreign  to  our  purpose :  we  only  desire  to  show  what 
advances  can  be  made  in  this  direction.  The  studies  which  the  go- 
vernment have  prescribed  to  determine  the  expenses  called  for  in  the 
improvement  of  navigable  routes  bear  witness  of  its  deep  solicitude 
for  them,  and  of  its  confidence  in  their  success. 

15.  It  remains  to  examine  the  special  conditions  of  the  working  of 
navigable  routes,  and  to  search  out  the  economies  of  which  they  are 
susceptible. 

The  expenses  of  transportation  comprise : 
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Ist.  The  general  expenses  independent  of  the  distance. 
2d.  The  special  expenses  applicable  to  the  line. 
The  general  expenses  may  be  vahxed  as  a  mean  at  1  fr.  per  ton  for 
oil  (including  the  cnstoms),  and  are  distributed  as  follows : 

Insurance,                 .  .                 .         0*100  fr. 

Freight  commissions,         •  .                 0'075  '* 

Charge  paid  by  boatman,  •                 .         0-090  " 

Customs,           .                .  .                0-035  " 

20  days  wharfage,    .  .                .         0-700  « 

1-000  fr. 

An  increase  in  the  draft  of  boats,  a  better  organization  of  stoppages, 
and  the  hastening  the  discharge,  concur  to  reduce  the  expenses.  The 
first  measure  will  admit  of  an  increase  from  200  to  270  tons  per  boat; 
the  second  will  yield  380  days  of  navigation  yearly,  instead  of  275 ; 
the  third  will  reduce  the  time  of  stopping  from  20  to  15  days. 

Thus  the  part  of  the  general  expense,  answering  to  the  days  of  stop- 
page, 0.70  fr.,  may  be  progressively  reduced  to 

275x200xl5_ 
^^^  330x270x20-^^^^''- 

Which  gives  an  economy  of  0-38  fr.  and  reduces  the  cost  of  general 
expense  applicable  to  these  transportations  to  0*62  fr. 

When  we  compare  the  necessary  forces  to  draw  the  same  useful 
load  upon  canals  and  railroads,  in  their  ordinary  working  condition, 
ire  find  a  great  difference  in  favor  of  navigable  routes. 

Thus  for  hauling  a  boat  5  m.  (16-4  ft.)  wide,  drawing  1-3  m.  (4*26 
ft.)  of  water,  and  carrying  225  tons  of  useful  load  with  a  velocity  of 
2  kilometres  (1-24  miles)  per  hour  (1-8  ft.  per  second)  upon  a  canal 
with  18  square  metres  (193f  sq.  ft.)  of  section,  there  is  required  an  ef- 
fort of  72-05  kil.  (159  fi)s.)* 

Upon  a  railroad,  the  gross  weight  corresponding  to  the  same  load 
of  225  tons  will  be  375  tons  (locomotive  and  tender  included),  and  the 
corresponding  effort  at  the  rate  of  4  kilogrammes  (8-82  fibs.)  per  ton 
will  be  1500  kilogrammes  (3308  fibs.) 

Here  undoubtedly  lays  the  true  power  of  the  navigable  route ;  but 
while  appreciating  its  superiority  in  this  respect,  we  must  not  exag- 
gerate its  importance,  nor  disregard  the  conditions.  If  we  look  for 
greater  speed  upon  canals,  the  effort  necessary  for  this  increases  pro- 
portionally to  the  square  of  the  velocity,!  and  to  attain  the  speed  giv- 

*T1ie  fonnula,  glTen  by  D'Aubaiflflon  dec  VoUiii8»  in  hia  Traito  dliydraallque : 

.»UOk.  4!i,giTe.i„thUca«,.-140k.  ^^Zl'i?' 
C4-26'*  18  4-16 

The  lame  •qiMUom  In  onito  of  ftet  and  Iba.  li 

a  «  2-664    — -— 
«+2b 

See  page  297  Bennett*!  tranelation. 

t  We  leave  oot  of  the  qneetion  tUt  boati,  neceaaarily  Tery  llgh^  for  which  the  reeistance  Ibllowi  another 
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en  to  the  transportation  of  bulky  merchandise  upon  railroads  (20  kil- 
ometres or  12*42  miles  per  hour)  requires  an  effort  one  hundred  times 
greater  than  the  above  calculated,  or  7205  kilogrammes,  and  as  upon 
the  railroad  the  effort  for  this  velocity  is  but  1500  kilogrammes,  the 
proportion  between  the  two  routes  is  completely  reversed.  The  great 
economy  of  transportation  by  the  canal  supposes  implicitly  a  moderate 
speed ;  but  in  diminishing  the  velocity  to  reduce  the  expense  of  haul- 
age, we  increase  the  expenses  in  boating,  material,  and  equipage,  which 
are  used  a  greater  length  of  time ;  it  follows  that  there  must  exist  in 
each  particular  case,  a  velocity  corresponding  with  the  minimum  net 
cost. 

(To  be  Continaed.) 


On  the  Reiulte  of  Trials  of  Varieties  of  Iron  Permanent  Way.    By 
Mr.  F.  Fox,  M.  Inst.  C.  E. 

From  Newton*!  London  Jonmal,  March|  1861. 

The  author  stated,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  thought  an  advocate 
for  the  superiority  of  either  of  the  systems  tried  over  other  plans,  or 
of  iron  over  timber  for  permanent  way,  under  any  and  all  circum- 
stances ;  his  object  being  merely  to  record  results  of  actual  trials,  and 
the  conclusions  to  which  they  led. 

In  1853,  an  experimental  length  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  (double  linej 
of  iron  way,  on  the  principle  of  Mr.  I.  J.  Macdonnell  (M.  Inst.  C.  B.,) 
was  laid  on  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway.  It  consisted  of  a  continu- 
ous rolled  iron  rail  bearer,  weighing,  on  an  average,  83J  fibs,  per  lineal 
yard,  and  11  inches  in  width.  The  bearers  were  united  by  joint  or  sad- 
dle plates  30  inches  in  length,  weighing  50|  fibs.  each.  The  bearers 
had  a  rise- in  the  centre  of  i^^ths  of  an  inch,  and  a  rib  or  tongue  was 
rolled  on  the  upper  side,  which  fitted  approximately  into  the  hollow  of 
the  bridge  rail.  The  rails  originally  laid  weighed  only  53f  fibs,  per 
yard.  Between  the  rail  and  the  bearer,  a  thin  packing  of  pine  wood 
was  placed,  the  grain  being  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  rail. 
The  rails,  the  bearers,  and  the  joint  plates,  were  bolted  together,  the 
distances  between  the  intermediate  bolts  being  so  arranged  as  to  admit 
of  a  rail  being  readily  turned  by  unscrewing  the  nuts,  or  of  a  new  rail 
being  put  in,  without  "opening  out'*  the  ballast.  Transoms,  or  cross 
ties  of  angle  iron  were  placed  at  average  intervals  of  12  feet  between 
the  two  rails,  and  24  feet  between  the  two  lines.  This  system  differed 
from  the  Barlow  way,  in  having  the  rail  or  wearing  surface  separate 
and  easily  removable  from  the  bearing  surface;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  considerably  exceeded  the  Barlow  rail  in  weight.  After  a 
wear  of  more  than  seven  years,  this  length  of  iron  way  was  in  good 
condition,  and  bid  fair  to  continue  so  for  some  time  to  come.  About 
one-third  of  the  rails  proved  defective  within  the  first  two  years  and 
had  been  replaced  by  rails  weighing  60  fibs,  to  the  yard.  The  ballast, 
which  was  very  indifferent,  being  a  loamy  gravel,  had  been  well  drain- 
ed, and  thicker  packing,  laid  with  the  grain  transversely  to  the  direction 
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of  the  rail,  had  been  introduced.  The  bearers  and  joint  plates,  tran- 
soms, and  rails,  were  supplied  at  £1  per  ton  delivered,  and  the  cost 
per  single  mile  of  this  arrangement,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  matching 
and  laying,  was  £1936.  The  cost  of  a  single  mile  of  the  longitudinal 
timber  way,  at  the  same  period,  taking  the  rails  at  the  same  weight 
and  price,  was  estimated  at  <£1850.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  iron 
was  then  low  in  price,  whilst  timber  was  high.  Owing  to  the  undue 
lightness  of  the  rail,  both  of  these  calculations  were  below  the  cost  of 
a  well  constructed  permanent  way. 

As  this  experiment  appeared  on  the  whole  to  have  been  successful, 
it  was  determined  to  extend  the  trial,  by  laying  one  mile  of  double 
line,  on  this  system,  at  a  further  distance  from  a  station,  so  that  all 
trains  should  pass  over  it  at  full  speed.  Some  modifications  were, 
however,  made.  The  width  of  the  bearer  was  increased  to  12  inches, 
and  its  thickness  was  reduced  to  -j^gtbs  of  an  inch,  so  that  its  weight 
was  75  tt>s.  per  lineal  yard.  At  the  same  time  the  curvature  was 
slightly  increased.  The  pine  packing  (creosoted)  was  thicker,  and  at 
the  rail  joints  pieces  of  hard  wood,  laid  with  grain  lengthwise,  were 
substituted.  The  rails  weio[hed  68  ibs.  per  yard.  The  contract  for 
the  bearers,  joint  plates,  and  transoms  was  taken  at  £9  10«.  per  ton, 
— the  cost  of  rails  being  £9  88.  8(i.  per  ton.  This  length  was  laid  in 
July,  1857,  where  the  line  had  not  long  before  been  re-ballasted  with 
hard  clinker  ballast.  The  cost  of  a  single  mile,  exclusive  of  laying, 
amounted  to  £2511.  One  mile  of  timber  way,  laid  with  the  same  sec- 
tion of  rail  at  the  same  time,  cost  about  £2254. 

As  these  trials  appeared  to  give  a  reasonable  expectation  of  the 
greater  durability  and  diminished  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  iron  way, 
the  author  felt  justified  in  recommending  a  further  trial,  on  a  more 
extended  scale,  and  on  different  districts  of  the  railway.  As  the  roll- 
ing and  straightening  of  the  curved  section  of  bearer  was  alleged  to  be 
difficult,  it  was  decided  to  adopt  a  flat  section.  The  bearing  surface 
was  increased  to  13  inches,  the  centre  rib  was  rolled  J  an  inch  deeper, 
and  the  weight  was  thus  brought  up  to  84  ibs.  per  yard.  Bail  joint 
plates  of  a  similar  section  to  the  bearer  joint  plates  were  bolted  under- 
neath the  bearer  at  every  rail  joint.  Although  this  addition  had  been 
found  advantageous,  the  way  was  still  weaker  at  the  rail  joints  than 
at  any  other  part.  Additional  intermediate  bolts  were  used,  so  that 
the  upper  and  lower  sections  of  the  way  were  held  together  as  a  gir- 
der. The  contract  for  the  bearers,  joints,  and  transoms,  was  taken  at 
£9  12^.  per  ton,  and  the  rails,  being  £8  13^.  Id.  per  ton,  the  cost 
per  single  mile  was  £2571. 

In  order  to  test  the  comparative  strength  of  the  different  sections  of 
bearer,  of  rail  and  bearer  combined  as  laid,  and  of  the  rail  and  bearer 
joints  with  and  without  joint  plates,  a  series  of  experiments  were  made, 
the  results  of  which  were  given  in  tabular  form.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  points  of  support  was  5  feet.  Of  the  three  sections  of  bear- 
er only,  that  of  1853  fthe  first)  showed  the  least,  and  the  flat  section 
of  1859  the  greatest,  aeflection,  under  a  load  of  about  5  tons ;  but  in 
each  case  the  ultimate  strength  did  not  exceed  7  tons.     Of  the  three 
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sections  of  iron  way  complete,  that  of  1853  was  the  weakest,  and  the 
curved  section  of  1857,  with  a  rail  weighing  68  fts.  per  yard,  rather 
the  strongest.  The  ultimate  strength  was  reached  under  loads  vary- 
ing from  19  to  21  tons.  An  experiment  with  the  flat  bearer  showed, 
as  was  expected,  the  increased  stiffness  gained  by  placing  the  centre 
rib  downwards,  thus  practically  deepening  the  girder.  The  ultimate 
strength  of  the  timber  way  .was  ascertained  to  be  28^  tons,  or  50  per 
cent,  higher  than  the  iron  way.  It  was,  therefore,  determined  still 
further  to  increase  the  section  of  the  iron  bearer.  In  this  case  the 
width  of  the  bearer  was  12  inches,  and  it  was  stiffened  by  a  web  un- 
derneath, 3  inches  deep  and  |  of  an  inch  thick  (a  plan  which  was 
claimed  by  Mr.  W.  Bridges  Adams).  The  weight  was  reduced  to  76 
fi>s.  per  yard,  and  the  contract  for  this  section  was  taken  at  JC9  per 
ton.  To  stiffen  the  rail  joints  (which  had  no  plates  underneath),  and 
to  secure  the  ends  of  the  rails,  an  iron  plate,  having  a  tongue  rolled 
on  it,  was  used.  This  section  of  way  has  been  laid  too  short  a  time 
to  warrant  any  decided  expression  of  opinion  of  it,  as  compared  with 
the  other  sections ;  but  as  a  length  of  between  4  and  5  single  miles 
was  under  trial,  it  would  soon  be  seen  if  it  possessed  any  advantages* 
It  was  perceptibly  stiffer  to  travel  over,  and  the  middle  web  gave  it  a 
firmer  hold  in  the  ballast  than  either  of  the  other  sections.  The  cost 
of  a  single  mile  was  £2385.  This  section  was  the  fourth  modification 
of  rolled  iron  bearer  under  trial,  the  entire  length  being  14^  single 
miles. 

The  partial  failure  of  the  Macdonnell  way  on  the  Bridport  railway 
was  then  referred  to ;  and  it  was  asserted  that  it  arose  from  the  rails 
and  bearers  being  too  weak,  and  from  a  disregard  of  those  appliances 
which  the  character  of  the  gradients,  curves,  ballast,  and  subsoil  ren- 
dered more  than  ordinarily  necessary. 

In  May,  1858,  a  trial  length,  of  a  single  half  mile,  of  the  cast  iron 
sleeper  way  of  Mr.  De  Bergue,  was  laid  in  immediate  continuation  of 
the  Macdonnell  way,  and  on  the  same  kind  of  clinker  ballast.  Whilst 
still  preferring  a  continuous  rolled  iron  to  any  cast  iron  way,  the  au- 
thor felt  bound  to  state  that  not  a  single  sleeper  had  been  broken,  the 
nuts  of  the  bolts  did  not  work  loose,  the  rails  wore  very  well,  and  with 
the  exception  of  a  little  depression  at  the  fished  rail  joints,  the  line 
kept  as  good  a  ^Hop"  as  could  be  desired,  and  was  as  easily  maintain- 
ed, but  it  was  more  rigid.  The  cost  of  this  arrangement  per  single 
mile  was  £2103,  or  £300  per  mile  less  than  the  Macdonnell  way  of 
the  same  period 

The  merits  and  defects  of  the  continuous  rolled  iron  permanent  way 
were  thus  stated.  The  defects,  or  supposed  defects,  appeared  to  be: — 
1.  The  great  cost,  at  present  prices,  almost  precluding  its  adoption  on 
a  railway  of  limited  capital.  2.  The  difficulty  of  getting  the  bearers 
rolled.  8.  The  possible  increased  wear  of  the  rails.  4.  The  greater 
^^wash"  of  all  but  very  good  ballast,  inseparable  from  all  iron  ways, 
resting  on  or  near  the  surface.  And,  5.  The  difficulty  of  laying  on 
sharp  curves,  and  of  keeping  in  place  when  laid.  Its  presumed  merits 
were : — 1.  Greater  economy  in  the  long  run,  owing  to  increased  dura- 
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bility.  It  was  estimated  tbat  the  cost  of  renewal  of  the  loDgitadinal 
timber  way  was  X45,  and  of  the  iron  way  only  £21,  per  single  mile 
per  annum,  or  less  than  half,  without  reckoning  the  considerable  item 
of  labor  in  the  replacement  of  the  timbers.  2.  Saving  in  maintenance, 
and  facility  for  packing,  owing  to  no  ^^opening  out"  being  required* 
8.  The  safety  of  the  iron  way,  especially  as  contrasted  with  a  timber 
way  which  had  been  long  laid.  4.  The  facility  of  exchanging  worn 
rails.  5.  The  preservation  of  correct  gauge.  6.  The  lowness  of  the 
crown  of  the  rail  above  the  bearing  surface.  7.  Saving  in  the  depth 
of  ballast  in  the  case  of  a  new  line.  And,  8.  The  equableness  of  the 
motion,  rendering  it  probable  that  less  injury  would  be  sustained  by 
the  rolling  stock. — Proe.  Innt.  Civ.  Ung. 

MECHANICS,  PHYSICS,  AND  CHEMISTRY. 


TnuUtod  Ibr  th«  Joanial  of  th*  FninMin  Inatltnto. 

Action  of  Light  upon  a  Mixture  of  Perchloride  of  Iron  and  Tartaric 
Acid:  Application  to  Photographic  Printing.  Note  of  M.  PoilB* 
VIN. — Academic  des  Sciences  (Paris),  21  January,  1861. 
A  long  time  since  I  observed  that  the  salts  of  the  peroxide  of  iron 
are  reduced  to  the  salts  of  the  protoxide  by  light,  in  presence  of  cer- 
tain organic  substances,  such  as  alcohol,  ether,  &c.  As  I  was  seeking 
to  apply  this  property  to  photographic  printing,  I  looked  for  reducing 
substances  which  were  not  volatile.  The  salts  of  the  sesquioxide  of 
uranium,  which  are  themselves  reduced  by  light,  in  presence  of  organic 
bodies  (such  as  paper),  react  upon  the  per-salts  of  iron,  by  means  of 
the  protoxide  of  uranium  which  is  at  first  formed.  Acetate  of  am- 
monia, alloxanthine,  glycerine,  and  especially  tartaric  acid,  also  fur- 
nished very  distinct  reactions  which  could  be  used  in  photography. 
Although  this  reduction  is  common  to  all  the  per-salts  of  iron,  and 
even  to  the  peroxide,  which  I  also  experimented  upon,  I  confine  myself 
to  the  use  of  a  mixture  of  the  perchloride  of  iron  and  tartaric  acid,  and 
shall  speak  of  these  substances  only. 

The  partial  formation  of  sesquigallate  of  iron  on  paper  or  other  sub- 
stances, for  producing  photographic  pictures  on  them,  is  based  upon 
the  reduction  of  the  sesquichloride  of  iron  to  protochloride,  which  takes 
place  only  at  the  points  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  light. 

The  application  of  powdered  charcoal  or  other  coloring  matters,  and 
yitrifiable  bodies,  depend  on  another  property,  which,  I  believe,  I  was 
the  first  to  observe :  it  is,  that  the  perchloride  of  iron  and  tartaric  acid 
dissolved  in  certain  proportions  and  applied  to  a  given  surface,  dried 
either  spontaneously  ^r  artificially  in  the  dark,  give  a  uniform  coat  of 
a  non-crystalline  compound  which  is  not  hygroscopic,  and  remains  thus 
80  long  as  it  is  kept  from  the  light ;  but  which  becomes  deliquescent 
in  the  sun  or  in  diffused  light.  I  shewed,  in  the  parts  influenced  by 
the  light,  the  presence  of  the  protochloride  of  iron  which  is  deliques- 
cent, and  of  a  body  of  acid  reaction  which  is  very  greedy  of  water,  and 
'which  must  have  been  formed  by  the  reaction  of  chlorine  upon  tartaric 
acid;  it  is  particularly  this  latter  product  which  plays  the  most  im- 
YoL.  XLl^^TmMD  Sbbum.— No.  5.~Mat,  1861.  26 
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portant  part  in  the  application  of  dry  powders  on  photogenic  surfaces, 
for  when  I  reduce  the  dose  of  tartaric  acid,  there  is  not  enough  formed 
to  fix  the  powder. 

The  following  are  the  ways  in  which  I  operate : 

Ist.  For  Printing  by  Gallate  of  Iron  {common  ink), — I  make  a  so- 
lution containing  10  grammes  of  perchloride  of  iron  to  100  grammes 
of  water ;  I  add  8  grammes  of  tartaric  acid,  filter,  and  preserve  from 
the  light.  To  prepare  the  papers  I  pour  this  mixture  into  a  dish,  and 
apply  successively  each  sheet,  to  its  surface,  taking  care  that  no  air- 
bubbles  intervene ;  I  withdraw  it  at  once,  and  suspend  it,  in  order  to 
let  it  dry,  in  the  dark ;  or  after  letting  it  drip,  I  dry  it  by  the  fire. 
The  paper  thus  prepared  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time  ;  it  is  of  a  deep 
yellow  color.  To  produce  the  picture,  put  it  into  the  press  under  a 
photographic  negative,  or  under  the  picture  to  be  copied,  and  leave  it 
exposed  to  the  lights  which  penetrate  the  lights  of  the  screen,  until 
the  yellow  color  has  disappeared,  and  the  picture  in  dark  yellow  ap- 
pears on  the  whole  ground  of  the  paper ;  plunge  rapidly  the  sheet  into 
distilled  water,  then  into  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid,  or  an  in- 
fusion of  nut-galls,  or  into  a  mixture  of  gallic  and  pyrogallic  acids, 
according  to  the  tone  of  the  black  which  you  desire  to  get.  In  either 
case  the  organic  acid  forms  ink  only  in  the  parts  where  the  perchlo- 
ride of  iron  has  not  been  decomposed,  and  is  without  action  on  the 
protochloride  which  covers  the  parts  on  which  the  light  has  acted. 
To  fix  this  picture  it  is  sufficient  to  wash  it  with  distilled  or  rain  water. 

2d.  Printing  by  Carbon  and  Powdered  Colors  ;  Photographic  Stain- 
ed-glass  ;  Painting  on  Porcelain  and  Enamel. — While  practising  the 
above  mode  of  printing,  I  had  remarked  that  the  paper,  after  the  im- 
pression had  been  made,  had  become  very  permeable  to  water  in  the 
insolated  parts.  I  made  use  of  this  property  in  forming  images  with 
powders  of  various  kinds.  It  sufficed  for  this  purpose,  to  moisten  the 
reverse  of  the  sheet  with  gum  water ;  this  water  passed  through  the 
paper  and  held  the  powder  which  was  applied  with  a  brush.  After- 
wards, by  replacing  the  paper  by  surfaces  of  ground-glass,  covering 
them  with  the  above-mentioned  mixture  and  drying  them,  I  remarked 
that  after  their  exposure  to  light,  covered  with  a  negative,  the  parts 
influenced,  spontaneously  covered  themselves  with  moisture,  and  that 
the  preparation  from  its  original  dryness  had  become  deliquescent  in 
those  parts  only;  this  led  me  to  another  mode  of  impression,  which  I 
will  describe. 

I  make  two  solutions :  one  containing  16  grammes  of  perchloride 
of  iron,  the  other  8  grammes  of  tartaric  acid  to  100  grammes  of  water ; 
equal  volumes  of  these  two  liquids  are  mixed  in  proportion  as  they  are 
used.  Upon  surfaces  of  ground-glass,  smoothed  and  perfectly  cleaned, 
or  on  surfaces  of  polished  glass  previously  covered  with  collodion  or 
other  basis,  I  pour  the  above  mixture,  spread  it,  and  drip  oflf  the  ex- 
cess ;  I  then  allow  these  plates,  laid  either  edgewise  or  horizontally, 
to  dry  either  spontaneously  or  before  the  fire,  according  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  coat  which  we  desire  to  obtain.  The  plate  when  dried  may 
be  kept  for  a  long  time  before  using  it.     The  printing  is  done  through. 
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a  negative ;  it  may  require  five  or  ten  minutes  in  the  sun,  according 
to  the  season  and  the  depth  of  the  negative.  In  coming  out  of  the 
press,  the  picture  is  scarcely  visible  on  the  plate,  but  becomes  so  very 
soon,  by  means  of  the  coat  of  dampness  which  forms  only  on  the  parts 
impressed.  This  damp  coating  allows  me  to  cause  the  adhesion  of  the 
powders  wherever  it  exists,  and  the  picture  appears  gradually  under 
a  brush  charged  with  dry  colors.  The  proof  may  be  kept  in  this  state; 
it  is  unchangeable,  but  it  will  be  better  to  remove,  first  by  acidified  al- 
cohol and  afterwards  by  water,  the  parts  of  the  impression  not  modi- 
fied by  light  (they  are  but  slightly  soluble  in  pure  water),  then  dry 
the  plate  and  varnish  the  picture.  A  transparent  picture  is  thus  ob- 
tained. If  a  painting  on  glass  is  desired,  mineral  oxides  or  powdered 
enamels  are  employed  for  the  powdering,  and  the  sheets  of  glass  are 
submitted  in  a  muffle  to  a  temperature  sufficient  to  liquefy  the  flux  or 
enamel ;  the  same  thing  may  be  done  on  porcelain  or  enamelled  sur- 
faces. 

When  an  impression  on  paper  only  is  wanted,  I  employ  powders  of 
carbon,  or  other  colors  insoluble  in  water ;  I  pour  over  the  surface 
which  has  the  picture,  a  solution  of  normal  collodion,  wash  with  acid- 
ulated water  to  remove  the  excess  of  the  preparation  and  destroy  the 
adherence  of  the  collodion  to  the  plate,  and  remove  that  coating  by 
means  of  gelatine-paper.  Mot  a  trace  of  the  picture  remains  on  the 
glass.  I  gum  or  varnish  the  picture  to  secure  it,  and  paste  it  upon 
card-board.  I  have  also  observed  that  this  preparation  by  perchloride 
of  iron  and  tartaric  acid  had  the  property  of  retaining  fatty  matters 
only  upon  the  parts  which  have  not  received  the  light,  and  I  have  thus 
obtained  a  new  means  of  printing  by  fat-inks  and  chemical  engraving. 
— Oomptes  Itendu9. 


The  Patent  Painted  and  Gilded  Leather  Cloth. 

Tt^nk  tbe  London  Builder,  No.  933. 

The  majority  of  our  readers  have,  doubtless,  met  with  the  patent 
leather  cloth  used  to  cover  seats  and  otherwise,  and  many  have  seen 
it  in  its  painted  and  gilded  shape  as  manufactured  by  the  Leather 
Cloth  Company;  nevertheless,  they  would  probably  be  surprised,  as 
•we  certainly  were  ourselves,  to  find  a  huge  warehouse  in  Cannon-street 
West,  filled  with  rolls  of  it.  In  France  it  has  long  been  extensively 
supplied  by  this  company,  but  here  as  yet  it  has  only  been  occasion- 
ally used.  In  the  new  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  for  example,  it  is 
hung  in  the  smoking-room;  and,  at  the  Boyal  Hotel,  Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars,  in  the  billiard  and  reading-rooms.  Many  of  the  designs 
already  produced  are  very  elegant;  and  it  maybe  made  to  present  all 
the  elegance  of  gilded  leather,  the  cuir  dare  and  the  euir  argentc  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  while  its  cost  is  but  trifiing  as  compared  with  those 
hangings  with  which,  as  we  know,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  all  the  houses  of  the  Venetian  nobles  and  gentry  were  hung. 
In  England,  too,  it  was  greatly  used,  and  examples  may  still  be  found 
in  old  houses.     The  cost  of  the  painted  and  gilded  leather  cloth  may 
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be  called  about  2b.  6(2.  a  yard  square,  being  enamelled  by  a  patent 
process,  which  preserves  the  original  beauty  of  the  gilding,  and  al- 
lows it  to  be  washed  without  injury.  It  is  very  durable,  and  it  could 
be  hung  on  new  walls,  on  which  it  would  not  be  safe  to  paint  or  put 
paper. 

This  company,  who  have  manufactories  also  in  France  and  Belgium, 
have  large  works  at  West  Ham,  where  they  employ  about  150  men. 
Looking  over  their  warehouse,  we  saw  large  quantities  also  of  their 
vulcanized  india  rubber  belting,  which,  as  being  more  durable,  appears 
to  be  fast  superseding  the  leather  belting. 


for  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute. 

Strength  of  Cast  Iron  and  Wrought  Iron  Pillars:  A  series  of  Tables 
deduced  from  several  of  Mr.  Eaton  Hodgkinson's  Formulae,  show- 
ing the  Breaking  Weight  and  Safe  Weight  of  Cast  Iron  and  Wrought 
Iron  Uniform  Cylindrical  Pillars.     By  Wm.  Bryson,  Civ.  Eng. 

D  =  diameter  or  side  of  the  square  of  solid  pillar  in  inches. 
D  =  external  diameter  of  hollow  pillar  in  inches. 
d  =  internal  diameter  of  hollow  pillar  in  inches. 
L  =  length  or  height  of  the  pillar  in  feet, 
w  =  breaking  weight  in  tons. 

HoUow  Uniform  Cylindrical  Pillars  of  Catt  Iron  with  Both  Ends  Rounded. 
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Solid  Uniform  Cylindrical  Pillars  of  Cast  Iron  with  Both  Ends  Rounded,  and  with 

Both  Ends  Flat. 
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Hollow  Uniform  Cylindrical  Pillars  of  Cast  Iron,  wiih  Both  Ends  Flat, 
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Hollow  Uniform  Cylindrical  Pillars  of  Cast  Iron,  with  Both  Ends  Flat* 
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HoUow  Uniform  Cylindrical  Pillars  of  Cast  Iron,  with  Both  Ends  Flat, 
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Holhto  Uniform  Cylindrical  Pillars  of  Cast  Iron,  with  Both  Ends  Flat. 
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Solid  Uniform  Cylindrical  Pillars  of  Cast  Iron,  with  Both  Ends  Flat. 
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Cylindrical  Pillars  of  Wrought  Lwt,  with  Both  Ends  Flat, 
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NoTS. — In  the  above  tablee,  the  breaking  weight  is  not  critically  correct  for  those  piU 
lars  with^^  ends,  whose  height  is  only  30  diameters. 

In  my  calculations,  I  find  that  the  breaking  weight  of  pillars,  as  deduced  from  the 
formule  for  long  flexible  pillars  with  Jlat  ends^  is  not  correct,  unless  the  height  of  the 
pillar  is  nearly  31  times  its  diameter. 


Holbw  Cylindrical  Pillars  of  Cast  Iron,  with  Both  Ends  Flat. 
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Note.— The  value  of  Y  in  the  above  formula  is  compounded  of  two  quantities :  b,  the 
•trength  as  obtained  from  one  of  the  formule  for  long  flexible  pillars ;  and  c,  the  crush- 
ing force. 
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The  following  tables  sh6w  the  breaking  weight  of  uniform  hollow  cylindrical  pillan 
of  cast  iron,  deduced  from  several  formuls,  and  for  different  qualities  of  cast  iron: — 

Length  or  height  of  the  pillar,  8  feet.     External  diameter,  18  inches.    Internal  diame- 
ter, 15|  inches. 

S800-98  tons.  2403- 10  tons. 

2800-94     ♦♦  2167-72    « 

2781-93     «*  2146-40    " 
2746-46     " 

Length  or  height  of  the  pillar,  10  feet    External  diameter,  18  inches.    Internal  diame- 
ter, 15|  inches. 

2641-49  tons.  2114-46  tons. 

2641-16     "  2061-84    " 

2616-61     «  2046-79    « 

(To  be  Continued.) 


Translated  for  the  Jovraal  of  the  Prankltn  Iiwtitnte. 

New  Investigations  as  to  the  Friction  of  Cars  Sliding  on  the  Rails 
of  a  Railroad.  By  M.  H.  Bochet.    Acad,  des  Sciences  de  PariSy 
,     17  December,  1860. 

In  a  preceding  memoir  presented  to  the  Academy  on  the  26th  April, 
1858,  I  had  already  begun  the  question  which  I  have  since  resumed 
in  order  to  study  it  in  a  more  extensive  way;  it  is  the  results  of  this 
last  investigation,  altogether  of  an  experimental  nature,  which  I  now 
communicate.  Doubtless,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  grasp  the  prob- 
lem of  friction  under  all  its  possible  circumstances ;  but  I  have  at- 
tacked it  in  a  great  number  of  various  cases,  to  wit :  in  the  case  of  the 
sliding  at  all  possible  velocities  from  0  to  25  metres  per  second,  of  iron 
with  different  degrees  of  polish,  different  woods,  wet  or  dry,  common 
or  resinous,  even  of  leather  and  gutta-percha,  rubbing  on  surfaces  of 
various  sizes ;  always,  it  is  true,  by  cars  sliding  over  the  rails  of  rail- 
roads, but  on  rails  sometimes  dry,  sometimes  wet,  sometimes  simply 
damp,  sometimes  even  greased. 

I  have  also  been  able  to  study,  under  the  diflPerent  circumstances 
indicated  above,  the  question  of  the  friction  at  starting. 

In  the  first  part  of  my  memoir  I  describe  in  detail  the  process  of 
experimental  investigation  which  I  followed,  the  rubbing  apparatus 
which  I  employed,  the  dynamometer  which  I  used  to  measure  the  re- 
sistance, the  manner  in  which  I  was  able  to  measure  the  velocity  at 
each  instant,  and  the  precautions  which  I  took  to  avoid  the  causes  of 
error  in  the  true  values  of  the  friction ;  I  describe  the  mode  adopted 
for  the  graphic  representation  of  my  experimental  results,  the  method 
followed  in  each  experiment,  the  various  cases  of  friction  examined, 
and  the  special  conditions  of  my  experiments  upon  the  friction  at 
starting. 

In  the  second  part,  I  present  the  results  established  by  my  experi- 
ments ;  these  results  are, 

1.  Want  of  constancy  of  the  friction  under  the  same  circumstances 
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as  far  as  they  could  be  appreciated  and  defined  in  practice ;  so  that 
the  friction,  even  under  circumstances  practically  identical,  cannot  be 
represented  by  a  single  curve,  but  only  by  a  zone  bounded  by  two 
curves,  with  a  curve  of  the  mean  or  more  common  friction  under  de- 
terminate circumstances. 

2.  The  diminution  of  the  friction  in  proportion  as  the  velocity  in- 
creases (all  other  things  being  the  same)  in  all  the  cases  which  were 
examined. 

8.  Variation  of  the  friction  with  the  extent  of  the  rubbing  surfaces, 
all  other  things  being  equal,  or  otherwise  expressing  it,  under  the  spe- 
cific pressure.  A  variation  which  is  insensible,  so  long  as  this  specific 
pressure  remains  small,  especially  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  velocity  is 
small ;  but  sensible,  if  the  velocity  of  the  sliding  is  great,  and  espe- 
cially when  the  specific  pressure  passes  from  large  to  small  values. 
Whence  it  results,  that  the  accepted  law  of  the  proportionality  of  the 
friction  to  the  pressure,  which  is  sensibly  true  under  the  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances of  practice,  cannot  be  considered  as  absolutely  and  gene- 
rally exact.  Yet  the  experiments  related  in  my  memoir,  although 
8u£Scient  to  establish  this  fact,  are  9ot  yet  sufficient  to  allow  us  to  de- 
duce with  precision  the  true  law  of  the  variation  of  the  friction  with 
the  pressure. 

4.  A  considerable  variation  in  the  friction  of  wood,  according  as  the 
rails  are  dry,  wet,  or  greasy ;  on  the  contrary,  the  complete  insignifi- 
cance of  the  state  of  dryness  or  moisture  of  the  rails  on  the  friction  of 
iron ;  unimportance  even  of  the  state  of  greasiness,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sliding  (before  the  production  of  an  especial  polish),  unless 
the  rubbing  surface  is  relatively  very  small  (as  that  of  locked  wheels) 
and  the  specific  pressure  consequently  very  great,  in  which  case  the 
friction  of  iron  was  very  much  diminished  by  a  fatty  lubric  even  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sliding. 

5.  A  considerable  influence  of  the  condition  as  to  polish,  upon  the 
friction ;  especially  on  that  of  iron ;  much  less  on  that  of  wood. 

6.  The  friction  of  wood  much  greater  than  that  of  iron,  when  dry. 

7.  The  slight  influence  of  the  nature  of  the  wood  upon  its  friction ; 
insensible  when  there  is  a  lubric  (except  when  the  wood  is  resinous, 
and  the  lubric  only  water,  in  which  case  the  friction  is  greater  than 
in  others) ;  the  influence  of  the  nature  of  the  wood  only  becomes  sensi- 
ble, though  still  slight,  when  the  surfaces  are  dry;  then  tender  woods 
produce  a  slightly  greater  friction  than  hard  woods. 

8.  There  was  no  especial  friction  at  starting,  except  in  the  cases  of 
wood  and  leather,  upon  wet  or  ^easy  rails ;  in  all  other  cases  (wood 
and  leather  upon  dry  rails,  gtitta-percha  on  rails  dry  or  wet,  iron  on 
rails  dry,  wet,  or  greasy)  the  friction  at  starting  was  exactly  the  same  * 
at  extremely  small  velocities  (but  of  course  greater  than  at  notable 
velocities);  on  the  contrary,  for  wood  and  leather  on  wet  or  greasy 
rails  the  friction  at  starting  was,  in  the  mean,  double  that  eorrespond- 
Idk  to  an  extremely  low  velocity. 

In  a  third  part  of  my  memoir,  I  have  endeavored  to  give  the  expla« 
nation  of  the  phenomena,  and  the  laws  of  the  friction  which  experiment 
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revealed.  I  have  sbown  that  we  ought  to  admit  three  essential  and 
general  causes  of  friction,  to  wit :  molecular  attraction,  the  roughness 
of  the  surfaces,  and  the  particular  tearing  which  is  produced  in  con- 
sequence of  this,  during  the  sliding ;  that  the  action  of  these  three 
causes  appears  to  explain  the  phenomena  which  friction  presents.  Not 
that  I  have  heen  able  to  explain  them  all  in  this  way,  especially  in  all 
their  details ;  but  I  believe  that  I  have  given  a  satisfactory  and  admis- 
sible explanation,  in  a  general  way  only,  of  the  most  prominent  phe- 
nomena, such  as :  1,  of  the  diminution  of  the  friction  as  the  velocity 
increases ;  2,  of  the  zones  of  friction ;  S,  of  the  influence  of  the  nature 
of  the  material ;  4,  of  the  influence  of  the  polish  of  the  surfaced ;  5, 
of  the  non-existence  in  general  of  an  especial  friction  at  starting. 
Some  of  the  peculiarities  which  I  have  not  explained,  moreover,  do  not 
at  all  invalidate  the  general  considerations  which  I  have  presented 
and  which  explain  other  facts. 

In  the  fourth  and  last  part,  I  show  that  all  the  values,  very  nume- 
rous, which  I  have  obtained  for  the  friction  under  the  different  cir- 
cumstances, may  be  represented  with  sufficient  approximation  by  the 
following  formula,  which  is  presented  as  being  the  simplest  which  can 
be  adopted,  so  as  to  satisfy  properly  the  condition  of  exactness. 


/=^(feft+»)= 


in  which  /  is  the  value  of  the  friction ;  p  represents  the  total  pressure 
nnder  which  the  sliding  took  place ;  k  and  y  are  two  co-efficients  va- 
riable with  the  circumstances,  the  value  of  k  bein^  always  greater  than 
y\  a  is  a  third  co-efficient,  perhaps  slightly  variable,  but  if  so,  by  a 
law  which  is  still  entirely  unlgiown  and  not  even  suspected ;  but  per- 
haps also  constant,  and  at  all  events  which  may  be  assumed  constant 
with  a  sufficient  approximation  in  practice,  and  then  it  is  equal  to  0-8 
when  the  velocity  is  expressed  in  metres  per  second. 

As  to  the  co-efficients  k  and  y^  they  vary  separately  with  the  sub- 
stances which  slide  upon  each  other,  with  the  degree  of  polish  of  their 
surfaces,  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  lubric  between  these  surfaces, 
and  the  nature  of  this  lubric,  and  also  with  the  specific  pressure  under 
which  the  sliding  takes  place.  We  can  only  give  tables  of  the  nu- 
merical values  of  k  and  y  for  determinate  conditions  and  states.  I 
have  given  a  considerable  number,  deduced  from  positive  experiments* 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  principal  circumstances,  I  may  say  that  the 
greatest  frictions  being  those  of  wood,  and  especially  soft  wood,  leather, 
and  gutta-percha,  on  dry  rails,  without  J  ubric,  J;  sometimes  rose  to  0*70 
and  was  never  below  0*40,  and  most  frequently  was  0*60  for  tender 
woods  and  0-55  for  hard  woods.  The  friction  of  iron  was  always  less ; 
it  is  true,  that  in  exceptional  cases  when  the  iron  was  of  very  coarse 
and  wrinkled  surface,  k  sometimes  rose  to  0*60,  but  habitually  it  was 
not  above  0-40,  and  sometimes  fell  to  0-25.  When  the  iron  hsui  a  8Dr« 
face  even  imperfectly  polished,  k  never  rose  above  0*40,  and  was  ge- 
nerally not  more  than  0-20  or  0*80,  and  sometimes  fell  to  0*17  and 
even  to  0*12  (indifferently  too,  as  to  whether  tlie  rails  were  dry  or 
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moist  or  even  greasjr,  except  in  the  latter  case,  when  the  rubbing  sur- 
face was  relatively  small,  that  is,  when  the  specific  pressure  w^  great ; 
then  the  co^efficient  of  friction  of  iron  witn  a  greasy  Inbric  was  very 
mnch  diminished).  In  the  friction  of  wood  and  leather  with  a  greasy 
Inbric,  k  generally  fell  to  0-16,  sometimes  only  to  0*20,  but  sometimes 
too  to  0-05.  Moreover,  the  grease  always  favored  the  rapid  produc- 
tion of  polish  on  the  surfaces,  and  consequently  the  diminution  of  fric- 
tion in  this  way.  It  is  principally  thus,  and  consequently  indirectly, 
that  the  greasy  lubrics  act  to  diminish  the  friction. 

It  is  especially  at  the  starting  and  at  very  low  velocities  that  the 
frictions  differ  very  much  from  each  other,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances. In  proportion  as  the  velocity  iucreases,  the  different  fric- 
tions, all  diminishing,  ordinarily  in  proportion  to  their  value,  generally 
approximate  to  each  other. 

This  approach  to  a  common  value  takes  place  also  the  more,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  rubbing  surfaces  are  more  polished,  which  condition  is 
best  produced  and  maintained  by  lubricating  the  surface  with  a  greasy 
substance. 

Thus  we  may  say  that  all  substances  well  polished  sliding  rapidly, 
and  under  a  moderate  specific  pressure,  have  all  nearly  the  same  very 
small  co-cflScient  of  friction.  But  outside  of  this  very  peculiar  com- 
bination of  circumstances,  nothing  is  more  changeable  with  the  condi- 
tions than  friction. 


TaUrde  Proeeee  for  Extracting  Silver  from  ite  Ores*  By  Clembkt 

Lb  Nevb  Foster. 

Vrom  Uie  JowiiaI  of  the  9ocMj  of  Artt»  No.  4SS. 

The  process  in  question  was  originally  suggested  by  Dr.  Percy,  F. 
U.S.,  of  the  Government  School  of  Mines,  and  has  been  of  late  years 
taken  up  and  carried  out  on  a  large  scale  by  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated metallurgical  chemists  in  Austria,  viz.,  Herr  von  Patera.  This 
process  is  of  special  interest,  on  account  of  the  analogy  it  presents 
with  the  well-known  *' fixing"  in  photography,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  dissolving  out  the  chloride  of  silver  (which  has  not  been  acted  on 
by  light)  by  means  of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

In  the  metallurgical  process  this  property  is  made  use  of  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — The  ores  which  contain  the  silver  in  combination 
with  sulphur,  or  with  sulphur  and  arsenic,  are  roasted  with  green  vit- 
riol and  common  salt,  and  thus  is  produced  a  chloride  of  silver  which 
may  be  dissolved  out  by  a  solution  of  hyposulphite.  The  silver  can 
then  be  precipitated  by  sulphide  of  sodium,  falling  down  as  sulphide  of 
silver.  All  that  is  necessary  to  be  done  then  is  to  heat  the  sulphide  in  a 
muffle  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere ;  the  sulphur  escapes  in  the  form 
of  sulphurous  acid,  and  the  silver  remains  in  the  metallic  state.  It  is 
then  melted  in  plumbago  pots  and  cast  into  ingots  for  the  mint.  Such 
is  a  rough  outline^f  the  process  which  is  now,  and  has  been  for  some 

J  ears,  in  operation  at  Joachimsthal,  on  the  northern*  frontier  of  Bo- 
emia.  The  ores  which  are  subjected  to  this  process  are  rich  in  silver, 
Vol.  XLI.— Thied  Scubs.— P^o.  6.— Mat,  1861.  27 
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containing  on  an  average  two  per  cent.,  but  often  as  mnch  as  ten  per 
cent.  Ores  containing  less  than  one  per  cent  are  melted  down  with 
pyrites  in  a  cupola  blast  furnace  for  regulus  or  matte^  which  is  then 
treated  as  the  ore. 

The  advantages  of  this  process  are  manifold :  1st,  ores  containing 
large  amounts  of  arsenic  can  be  thus  successfully  treated,  when  Zier* 
TOgel's  process  would  fail ;  2d,  the  expense  of  heating  a  strong  soln* 
tion  of  salt,  as  in  Augustin's  process,  is  got  rid  of,  as  the  hyposulphite 
is  used  cold ;  3d,  the  hyposulphite  filters  quicker  and  better  than  the 
brine  in  Augustin's  process,  for  the  dissolving  power  of  hyposulphite 
being  great,  a  weak  solution  may  be  used;  4th,  the  solution  of  hypo* 
sulphite  may  be  used  over  and  over  again,  for  it  is  being  continually 
renewed,  and  as  this  is  one  of  the  peculiar  points  in  the  process,  it 
deserves  particular  attention.  The  precipitation  of  the  silver  is  ef- 
fected, as  has  been  before  stated,  by  sulphide  of  sodium,  and  this  is  a 
polysulphide,  for  it  is  prepared  by  calcining  soda  with  sulphur  and 
then  boiling  it  with  sulphur.  In  this  manner  a  polysulphide  of  sodium 
is  formed,  but  in  contact  with  the  air  some  hyposulphite  of  soda  is 
generated,  and  thus,  each  time  that  the  silver  is  precipitated,  some 
hyposulphite  of  soda  is  added  to  the  solution.  In  this  way  Herr  you 
Patera,  who  commenced  with  14  lbs.  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  (and  who 
yearly  extracts  more  than  3000  lbs.  of  silver),  has  never  needed  a 
fresh  supply,  and  has,  in  fact,  been  obliged  to  throw  away  quantities 
of  solution,  as  his  stock  was  always  increasing.  The  expense  of  thi» 
process  is  not  great;  the  extraction  of  a  pound  of  silver  from  the  ore 
costs,  on  an  average,  only  9«.  9(i.,  whilst  by  the  method  of  smelting 
formerly  in  use,  the  cost  of  production  of  a  similar  quantity  of  metu 
was  no  less  than  16t. 


For  the  Jounwl  of  the  Fraiikllii  Initttate. 

Strength  of  Materiah:  Deduced  from  the  latest  experiments  of  Bar- 
low, Buchanan,  Fairbairn,  Hodgkinson,  Stephenson,  Major  Wade, 
U.  S.  Ordnance  Corps,  and  others.  By  Ghas.  H.  Haswbll,  Civil 
and  Marine  Engineer. 

No.  7. 

(Continued  from  page  252.) 

Deflection  of  Babs,  Beams,  Girders,  &c. 

From  tho  experiments  of  Barlow  on  the  deflection  of  wood  battens, 
he  deduced  that  the  deflection  of  a  beam  from  a  transverse  strain,,  va- 
ried as  the  breadth  directly  and  as  the  cubes  of  both  the  depth  and 
length,  and  that  with  like  beams  and  within  the  limits  of  elasticity  it 
was  directly  as  the  weight. 

These  deductions  a,re  supported  by  the  particular  experiments  re- 
ferred to,  and  although  they  have  been  subsequently  supported  by  the 
experiments  of  Hodgkinson  on  cast  iron  bars,  having  like  conditions 
of  proportionate  section  to  length,  an  extended  examination  of  the  boIk 
jecty  aided  by  further  elements,  will  show  that,  however  correctly  theta 
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laws  may  apply  in  the  cases  referred  to,  they  are  inapplicable  in  Ta* 
ried  conditions  of  section,  length,  and  material. 

If  the  lines  of  deflection  of  bars,  beams,  &c.,  were  right  lines,  meet- 
ing at  the  point  of  bearing  of  the  stress,  or  in  other  words,  in  the  neu- 
tral axis  of  the  section  at  that  point,  the  deflection  would  be  directly 
as  the  resistance  of  the  bar,  beam,  &c.,  to  transverse  stress,  inasmuch 
as  the  ^int  of  rupture  of  the  fibres,  or  of  the  material  of  the  bar,  Jtc^ 
would  depend  upon  the  angle  of  the  bar,  at  the  point  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  stress,  and  the  measure  of  the  angle,  being  the  versed  sine 
of  it,  would  be  the  same,  without  reference  to  the  length  of  the  bar^ 
as  in  like  angles,  the  versed  sines  are  directly  as  the  length  of  their 
bases.  Thus,  if  the  deflection  of  a  bar,  10  feet  in  length  between  ita 
supports,  was  5*25  inches,  the  angle  of  deflection  from  a  horizontal 

Idane  would  be  five  degrees ;  hence^  the  angle  of  deflection  at  any  other 
ength  would  be  the  same,  and,  consequently,  the  resistance  of  a  bar, 
Ac,  to  deflection  alike  to  that  of  transverse  strain,  would  be  directly, 
as  its  length.  It  occurs,  however,  that  the  line  of  deflection  is  that 
of  a  curve ;  hence^  although  the  angle  of  rupture,  measured  from  the 
neutral  axis  of  the  section  of  the  bar,  &c.,  would  be  the  same,  yet 
this  angle,  in  consequence  of  the  curvature  of  the  plane  of  the  bar, 
&c.,  will  be  depressed  in  proportion  to  the  curvature,  and  whilst  it 
remains  the  same,  the  deflection  or  versed  sine  of  the  angle  of  the 
neutral  axis  of  the  section  and  the  plane  of  the  bar,  &c.,  at  the  points 
of  support,  will  be  increased  proportionate  to  the  versed  sine  of  the 
arc  of  curvature. 

Therefore,  in  bars,  beams,  &c.,  of  an  elastic  material,  and  havine 
great  length  compared  to  their  depth,  the  deductions  of  Barlow  wiU 
apply  with  su£Scient  accuracy  for  all  practical  purposes ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  varied  proportions  of  depth  to  length  of  the  varied  cha- 
racter of  materials,  of  the  irregular  resistance  of  beams  constructed  with 
scarphs,  trusses,  or  riveted  plates,  and  of  the  unequal  deflection  at  ini- 
tial and  ultimate  strains,  it  is  impracticable  to  give  any  positive  laws 
regarding  the  degrees  of  deflection  of  difierent  and  dissimilar  bars, 
beams,  &c. 

In  the  experiments  of  Hodgkinson,  it  was  further  shown  that  the 
sets  from  deflections  was  very  nearly  as  the  squares  of  the  deflections* 

In  a  rectangular  bar  or  beam,  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis  is  in 
its  centre,  and  it  is  not  sensibly  altered  by  variations  in  the  amount 
of  strain  applied.  In  bars  or  beams  of  cast  and  wrought  iron,  the  po- 
sition of  the  neutral  axis  varies  in  the  same  beam,  and  is  only  fixed 
whilst  the  elasticity  of  the  beam  is  perfect.  When  a  bar  or  beam  is 
bent  so  as  to  injure  the  elasticity  of  it,  the  neutral  line  changes  and 
continues  to  change  during  the  loading  of  the  beam  until  it  breaks. 
When  a  beam  is  supported  at  the  ends  and  loaded  in  its  middle  with 
different  small  weights,  they  are  reciprocally  proportional  to  the  radius 
of  curvature  at  that  point,  and  the  curvature  itself  is  consequently 
proportional  to  the  weight. 

When  a  Bar  or  Beam  is  fixed  at  one  End  and  haded  at  the  Other, 
the  fundamental  property  of  the  curve  of  deflection  is,  that  the  curva- 
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tare  at  every  point  is  as  the  distance  of  that  point  from  the  line  of 

direction  of  the  weight.* 

The  quantity  of  extension  in  ^consequence  of  the  imperfect  elasti- 
city of  the  fibres  of  materials  is  very  irregular,  and  after  a  certain  de- 
flection has  been  obtained,  it  is  subject  to  no  determinate  law ;  but 
while  the  weight  or  strain  upon  the  fibres  is  considerably  less  than  that 
which  is  required  to  produce  fracture,  the  law  of  deflection  %t  each 
case  is  nearly  uniform,  and  proportional  to  the  exacting  force. 

When  beams  are  of  the  same  length,  the  deflection  of  one,  the  weight 
being  suspended  from  one  end,  compared  with  that  of  a  beam  uniform- 
ly loaded,  is  as  8  to  3,  and  when  a  beam  is  supported  at  both  ends,  the 
deflection  in  like  cases  is  as  5  to  8. 

Whence^  if  a  beam  is  in  the  first  case  supported  in  the  middle  and  the  ends  permttt^ 
to  deflect,  and  in  the  second,  the  ends  supported  and  the  middle  permitted  to  deeceod,  the 
deflection  in  the  two  cases  is  as  3  to  6. 

Of  three  equal  and  similar  beams,  one  inclined  upward,  one  inclined 
downward  at  the  same  angle,  and  the  other  horizontal,  it  has  been 
determined  that  that  which  had  its  angle  upward  was  the  weakest,  the 
one  which  declined  was  the  strongest,  and  the  one  horizontal  was  a 
mean  between  the  two. 

When  a  beam  is  uniformly  loaded^  the  deflection  is  as  the  weight,  and 
approximately  as  the  cube  of  the  length,  or  as  the  square  of  the  length 
and  the  element  of  deflection  and  the  strain  on  the  beam,  the  weight 
being  the  same,  will  be  but  one-half  of  that  when  the  weight  is  sus- 
pended from  one  end. 

The  deflection  of  a  beam  fixed  at  one  end  and  haded  at  the  other^ 
compared  to  that  of  a  beam  of  twice  the  length  supported  at  both  endg 
and  loaded  in  the  middle,  the  strain  being  the  same,  is  as  2  to  1,  and 
when  the  length  and  the  loads  are  the  same,  the  deflection  will  be  as 
16  to  1,  for  the  strain  will  be  four  times  greater  on  the  beam  fixed  at 
one  end  than  on  the  one  supported  at  both  ends ;  therefore  all  other 
things  being  the  same,  the  element  of  deflection  will  be  four  times 
greater :  also,  as  the  deflection  is  as  the  element  of  deflection  into 
the  square  of  the  length,  then,  as  the  lengths  at  which  the  weights 
are  borne  in  their  cases  are  as  1  to  2 :  the  deflection  is  as  1  :  2*  X  4 
iBi  1  to  16. 

The  deflection  of  a  beam  having  the  section  of  a  triangle,  and  sup- 
ported at  its  ends,  is  one-third  greater  when  the  edge  of  the  angle  is 
up,  than  when  it  is  down. 

When  the  Length  is  Uniform,  with  the  same  weight,  the  deflection 
will  be  inversely  as  the  breadth  and  square  of  the  depth  into  the  ele- 
ment of  deflection,  which  is  itself  inversely  as  the  depth.  Senee, 
every  thing  else  being  the  same,  the  deflection  will  vary  inversely  as 
the  breadth  and  cube  of  the  depth. 

JBltutraiion, — The  deflections  of  two  pine  battens,  of  uniform  breadth  and  depth,  ftsd 
equally  loaded,  bat  of  the  lengths  of  3  and  6  feet,  were  as  1  to  7-8. 

If  a  beam  is  cylindrical,  the  deflection  is  1-7  times  that  of  a  square 
beam^  other  things  being  equal. 

•  8«s  Barlow  on  Matsrlslf  and  CoMtmoUon,  p.  er. 
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Tbe  following  are  the  deductions  of  Mr.  Barlow  consequent  upon 
the  preceding : 

When  a  Beam  %»  Fixed  at  one  End  and  Loaded  at  the  Other. 

.    ,3     =31  V,  fl  constant  quantity. 

When  a  Beam  is  Fixed  at  one  End  and  Uniformly  Loaded. 
When  Fixed  at  Both  Ends  and  Loaded  in  the  Middle. 

-i*jr_  =  V 

,  84  A  rf»  D        • 

When  Supported  at  Both  Ends  and  Loaded  in  the  Middle. 

When  Supported  at  Both  Ends  and  Uniformly  Loaded. 

TFAen  Supported  in  the  Middle  and  the  Ends  Uniformly  Loaded. 

Wlien  Supported  at  Both  Ends  and  the  Weight  Suspended  from 
any  other  Point  than  the  Middle. 

/  rtpresenting  the  length  in  inehee,  b  tt$  breadth,  d  its  depth,  w  the  toeight  or  strain 
urith  which  it  is  haded,  m  n  the  distances  of  the  weight  from  the  supports,  and  d  the 
dejtcction  in  inches. 

Hencey  in  order  to  preserve  the  same  stiffness  in  beams^  the  depth 
must  be  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  length,  the  breadth 
remaining  constant. 

The  deflection  of  different  beams  arising  from  their  own  weight, 
having  their  several  dimensions  proportional,  will  be  as  the  square  of 
either  of  their  like  dimensions. 

Note*— In  the  construction  of  models  on  »  scale,  intended  to  be  executed  in  full  di* 
mensions,  this  result  should  be  kept  in  view. 

With  regard  to  the  ultimate  deflection  of  beams  before  their  rupture, 
the  same  relations  do  not  exist,  as  when  the  depth  is  the  same,  the 
element  of  deflection  will,  in  the  breaking  state  of  a  beam,  be  constant; 
consequently,  the  ultimate  deflection  will,  in  this  case,. be  as  the  square 
of  the  length,  and  it  will  be  inversely  as  the  depth,  when  the  length 
is  the  same ;  and  if  both  these  dimensions  remain  constant,  the  last 
deflection  will  be  constant  also,  whatever  may  be  the  breadth  of  the 
beam. 
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Tabls  of  the  IUmuUb  of  ExperimenU  on  the  Dtjltction  of  Baiteni,  Bars,  Beams, 

and  Girders  of  Various  Sections  and  Materials  /  observed  by  Mnjor  Wade,  U.  8.  Ord- 
nance Corps,  Barlow,  Buffon,  Fairbairn,  Hodgkinson,  Htepbeoaon,  &c.,  Ac^ 

Bar,  Beam,  Acn  Supported  at  Both  Ends,  Weight  or  Strain  emptied  in  the  Middle* 


Value  finr 

^r 

Depth 

general  use. 

MiTniAL  An>  BicnoH. 

Breadth. 

Depth. 

of 

Weight. 

'•'^    =v 

bearing. 

opening. 

l66rf»D 

Woods. 

Ft.  Ins. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

lbs. 

Inch. 

Fir.        B«cto]igl6» 

8 

1-6 

2- 

_ 

120 

•090 

187 

Squnre, 

4 

2- 

2- 

— > 

420 

•860 

202 

Becunglo, 

4 

8- 

16 

_ 

120 

•270 

168 

« 

0 

8- 

1-6 

_ 

120 

•937 

170 

« 

6 

1*6 

8^ 

«. 

120 

•260 

164 

« 

0 

1-6 

2- 

120 

•680  • 

108 

M 

8 

8- 

1-6 

«_ 

120 

2K)46 

188 

« 

10 

1-6 

8- 

— 

120 

1-060 

ITT 

Ash.      Cylinder, 
Hollow  do. 

8  10 

a- 

2- 

_ 

716 

2-700* 

68 

8  10 

2- 

2- 

•6 

667 

2^600* 

68 

8qnsie» 

'7 

a- 

2- 

76 

*422 

238 

«     ^ 

T 

2- 

2- 

— 

226 

I^20df 

SS8 

TeUowPtae.    Bqvan, 

6 

•76 

•76 

«. 

10 

1*600 

260 

u 

6 

•76 

•76 

— 

40 

©•280* 

168 

¥  ■  ■  ■ 

5 

16 

1-6 

- 

16 

•190 

188 

Square^ 

6 

1-6 

16 

— 

16 

•810 

80 

7 

2- 

2- 

— 

160 

1184t 

178 

Elm.      Square, 

6 

2- 

2- 

— 

126 

l-686t 

tt 

Beedh.    Sqnare, 

7 

2- 

2- 

— 

160 

l-026f 

198 

(Mc       Bqoare, 

8 

1^ 

!• 

^. 

168 

2-960 

91 

^u    ^ 

7 

2- 

2- 

_ 

160 

l-690t 
l-280t 

148 

« 

0 

2- 

2- 

.» 

200 

132 

M 

16 

6*35 

636 

— 

6000 

8-670 

180 

U 

80 

6*86 

6-86 

.. 

2830 

10^780 

960 

BectangK 

2 

•76 

16 

— 

823 

1600 

48 

Pine.     Eectaagle^ 

40 

76 

9-m 

— 

1700 

6^260 

218 

nf 

40 

7-6 

9-26 

4-02ft 

1700 

8-500 

827 

l                 '*• 

40 

7-6 

I8-6 

9-26 

1700 

2^60 

68 

■  t            **■ 

40 

7-6 

22-876 

13126 

1700 

1126 

72 

Mrais. 

■ 

OMtIroB,]ta^h. 

S  10 

2  10 

1* 
1- 

}: 

— 

800 

1008 

•160f 
•625 

180T 
2878 

Mean  Engliih, 
8wedi8h4 

4     0 

1- 

1- 

«.« 

471 

1-676 

1689 

8 

!• 

V 

m-m 

884 

•600t 

2868 

English.   Squsje, 

4    0 

1- 

1- 

— 

66 

-136 

2661 

M 

4     6 

1^ 

V 

m-m 

112 

•269 

2382 

« 

4    6 

1' 

1- 

_ 

448 

1-686 

1684 

« 

4    6 

1- 

r 

_ 

440 

1-779* 

1482 

U 

8    9 

8- 

8- 

.. 

112 

•012 

2219 

U 

9 

2- 

2- 

.        m-m 

112 

•167 

1910 

Bfaanofmiztiire 

4    6 

1- 

1- 

-» 

481 

1-300* 

1992 

EnglUh.    Square. 

IS    6 

8: 

» 

— 

112 

•092 

2811 

BMStang^ 

10 

2- 

1- 

— 

68 

^480 

8880 

« 

13    0 

8- 

1-6 

— 

68 

•828 

2834 

« 

18     6 

0- 

1-6 

"^ 

66 

•166 

2678 

» Breaking  insight 


t  Elasticity  pwtet 


tBsxtoirdediieed  from  this  that,  as  a  mean,  1000  lbs.  is  the  load  that  will  destroy  the  elasUdty  of  absr 
«f  wrought  iron  1  ineh  square  and  3  fcet  long  between  the  supports ;  and  Mr.  Drewry  assumes  ttiat  a  Uka 
1^  will  bs  deaartsdaquartscofanlneh  lgr680  Ihs^and  thatitlsnot  aaiito  load  it  pemaDently  with  2661bs. 
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Tablb  of  ike  RuulU  of  Experimenit  on  the  DeJUdion  of  Baittn$9  SfC^t  (Continued)^ 


MinuALAmSMnoir. 

bearing. 

Breadth. 

Depth. 

Depth 

of 

opening. 

Weight 

DefleoUoo. 

Value  fcr 
general  nae. 

l6*d»D 

iUxALS  (OontiDOfld). 

Ft.  Ina. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

inch. 

lU. 

Inch. 

American  mean, 
Sdftiflioo.  Squara. 
8d     - 

Chilled,          « 
Dry  saiKl,      •* 
Green  Hand,    « 
2dfa«loa.  Cylioder, 

1   8 
1   8 
1   8 
1   8 
1   8 
1    8 

2- 

2- 
2- 

I 

2- 

2- 

2- 
2- 
2- 
2- 
2- 

- 

10800 
OUOO 

10800 

10800 
ftOOO 

10800 

•Il7t 
•088 
•Oftll 
•110 

5*4 

1668 
1840 
8821 
1761 
2000 
1206 

IlotUaat.   Bqiiai^ 
Cold  - 

4   6 

2- 

1-48 

— 

188 

•106 

2487 

6 
ft 

1- 

1- 

1- 
1- 

— 

226 
22ft 

•^ 

1682 
2006 

20  p.  0.  wrought  iron,  *' 
10  «                *        «« 
2-9 "  nickel,             ■ 

4   6 
4   0 
2   8 

V 
V 

1- 
1- 
1- 

~ 

112 
ftU 
860 

•202 
IftOO 
•ft20» 

8189 
1040 
1180 

^    Flanch6-X-8 

f  «  8 
1  8   8 

>88 
•88 

l-ftft 
1*56 

.. 

112 
838 

•273 
1^030 

6302 

4191 

X  -  - 

(88 
l8    8 

•88 
•38 

l-ftft 
l-ftft 

— 

112 
838 

•270 
•89ft 

6302 
4860 

*^      «     WX-6 

8   1 

•6 

y 

- 

872 

•027 

8880 

J.     - 

S  1 

•6 

8- 

- 

872 

•02ft 

8800 

i  "  " 

8  1 

•8 

8- 

- 

2018 

•079 

8634 

JL  ■    ■ 

8  1 

•ft 

4-» 

1-6 

2016 

•061 

S8Q2 

"^         -              « 

8  1 

•ft 

8^ 

1ft 

2018 

•068 

6384 

1      «2Mxa-i« 

23  1 

8^ 

88-1 

- 

,^ 

•100 

2983 

«         «           «f 

28  1 

8-29 

88p1 

» 

188000 

•280 

2040 

«                «                   M 

23  1 

»29 

SO^l 

- 

230000 

•480 

2720 

area  18-5 

U 

•91 

14* 

- 

4480 

•300 

1261 

22 

1-12 

88^ 

- 

22400 

•094 

8034 

«     «  9-  xi*«a 

50 

i" 

88* 

— 

22400 

•187 

98U 

16- X  2^ 

80  9 

w 

24ft 

— 

r44800 
172000 

•489 

•870 

7906 

6817 

«f        -    2^2X-88 

T          M  X  s-4 

-JL-         area  18-1 

16 

•88 

17-28 

- 

4489 

•IftO 

1808 

•Braaklnt weight.  fltaittcl^Viitet  {-020.  f^OOS.  i-02B  fPttnoMBtitt   MDepthoroptnlac,8IUL 
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T1.BLI  of  the  ReaulU  of  Experi'menis  on  the  DtJUetion  of  Batietu,  ^e,,  {Continutd), 


MiLTKUAX.  un  Swtxoir. 

bearing. 

BreeJth. 

Depth. 

Depth 

of 

.opening. 

Weight. 

Deflection. 

Talne  for 
general  OM. 

\6bd*D 

HBT4U  (ConUnaed). 
nr     lfi*nult» 
T               1  6  X  -315 

mJLm              41«  X  -M 

ruins. 
4   0 

looli. 
•88 

Inch. 
6-125 

Inch. 

lbs. 
11188 

Inch. 
*400 

8118 

6  ei  X  w 

4  6 

*84 

6-125 

_ 

12087 

•260 

678S 

«           "   2-26X*83 
6-  X  -74 

7 

•4 

41 

_ 

2900 

•260 

9028 

«        -  »i5xa4 
7-eo  X  -72 

4  0 

•80 

6125 

_ 

12800 

•260 

6668 

«          -       do. 

9 

•40 

6-125 

- 

10500 

1-450 

6128 

1            Beetangalu', 

B                   ami  1-966 

A  0 

•076 

S<)15 

— 

712 

•280 

181T 

n            Open  beam. 

4   0 

1- 

2-6 

•60 

712   , 

•132 

1966 

M                                        « 

4  6 

!• 

<• 

!• 

712 

•085 

1706 

«                                       « 

4   0 

1' 

4^ 

a- 

712 

•040 

1682 

14iin. 
«           u    -58  In. 

9 
9 

1- 
1- 

3- 
8- 

- 

1456 
1778 

•88 

•61 

6464 

4912 

Wrought  Iron.  Square, 

u 

Kectaogle, 
Swedlib.        Bqoara, 

3   0 

a  0 

6   6-5 
2   9 
6   frS 

» 
2- 

1-28 
15 
!• 

a- 
«• 

1-26 

8- 

!• 

- 

2240 
4480 

58 
a240 

68 

■068 
•128 
•125 
•074 
•125 

2677 
2748 
1966 
970 
4812 

*1F"  Flanch,4-6X-» 
^      Bib,  3-i5  diaou, 

10   8 

•5 

10- 

- 

8186 

•876» 

U266 

^     "  »*x-« 

2  7 

•8 

8-6 

- 

0720 

•083 

6384 

1        nanch,  2-75  X  1' 
^              4-3  X  *44 

}M 

•85 
•35 

8- 
8- 

- 

4360 
129M 

•12 
•3 

12874 
15068 

jl            «   J-85X-41 

4 

•20 

2-6 

- 

1960 

•240 

7209 

^    Flaooliei^aof 

I                 2i5  X  :28 
^        do.  2-25  X  '8 

7 

•26 

7- 

16480 

•860 

16472 

Flanch6X'376 

i^             12X5-76 

j;^    Angle  iron, 

■^^BB  2  6  X  2-5  X  -6 

85X85X'6 

28  6 

•875 

12-6 

13000 

!• 

2668 

Flanch  12X875 

ill    ...JIM           4  X  '876 
W^  Angle  iron, 
^^    2-5X2-6X'375 
1-75X1-75X-876 

88   0 

•876 

12-126 

_ 

ao7oo 

a-aeot 

190U 

tIUd,*4S76. 
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Tabu  oftke  IU»ult$  of  Experinttntt  em  tkt  D^etian  o/Baitm*,  Ac^  (ConUmttd). 


MAnuAftmSMBiw. 

Lenicth 

of 
bearing. 

Braadth. 

Depth. 

opening. 

Wallet. 

Daiaodon. 

Talne  iir 
general  nsa. 

/»W 

^k   Angle  iron,  4  X 

Ft.  Ins. 
40  6' 

Inch. 
•76 

Inch. 
24^ 

Inch. 

lbs. 
86000 

Inch. 
1-260: 

11196 

''-^  Tubei, 
•  <|       thiekDM 
1                  -OB  In. 

.. 

1-9 

.8- 

_ 

448 

•100 

287 

«              «  'Uafiln. 

7   6 

8^9 

0- 

— 

4870 

-240 

570 

-          »  -min. 

80 

15- 

24- 

— 

6686 

•400 

06 

«             «    -KOin, 

ao 

lA-5 

28-76 

— 

6686 

•210 

220 

«             «    .fiasin. 

80 

166 

24^ 

— 

6666 

'120 

872 

«      lM>ttom,*2721n. 

}- 

16-76 

28-76 

- 

88666 

•860 

816 

O  "  ■*•" 

IT 

12- 

1» 

11-026 

2765 

•660» 

02 

«            «     «00641n. 

81 

94- 

24- 

28«1 

10280 

•680» 

01 

Box  gfrdw  with 
F      ^    angre  iron  at 

L      J    toppUtM-876 
bot  ft  Hides -126 

0 

«• 

0- 

- 

7000 

•250 

964 

81  e 

81 

8- 

— 

4480 

•62 

8898 

r\         Tubes. 

1    J             thickness, 

17 

0-26 

1402 

18-636 

2263 

•«20» 

88* 

«                  «   -liain. 

17   6 

•-76 

16- 

14-714 

16800 

1-800* 

128 

StcsI^Osst    Soft, 
Sasor, 

8  2 

2  2 

•28 
•80 

•62 
•67 



22 
22 

•881 
-088 

4246 

2984 
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On  a  new  Alkali-Metal  By  MM.  Bunsbn  and  Kirchhoff* 

From  the  Lond.  Chemical  News,  No.  61. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Philoaophical  Magazine  there  in  given  an 
account  of  some  redearches  by  MM.  Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff  on  the  effect 
produced  by  various  metaU  on  the  spectrum  of  a  flame  in  which  their 
chlorides  are  volatilized.  That  part  of  their  investigation  which  is 
more  particularly  interesting  consists  of  a  method  of  photo-chemical 
analysis  of  exquisite  delicacy,  which  the  authors  have  specially  studied 
in  relation  to  the  alkali-metals. 

These  metals  have  been  employed  in  the  form  of  chlorides,  which 
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haYe  been  purified  with  the  greatest  care.  When  these  are  introduced 
into  a  jet  of  flame  they  volatilize  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  then 
communicate  to  the  flame  the  special  character  above  alluded  to,  and 
which  is  observable  when  the  spectrum  produced  by  the  fliune  is  ex- 
amined by  a  sufBcient  magnifying  power. 

The  above-named  memoir  is  accompanied  by  a  colored  plate  which 
illustrates  the  spectra  of  the  alkali-metals  with  their  characteristic 
rays.  These  rays  are  the  more  visible  in  proportion  as  the  flame  is 
less  luminous  and  its  temperature  higher.  The  ordinary  Bunsen  gas- 
burner  answers  admirably  for  these  experiments.  The  rays  shown  by 
the  chlorides  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  lithium  are  perfectly  well  de- 
fined ;  those  of  barium,  strontium,  and  calcium  are  more  complicated, 
and  require  a  somewhat  experienced  eye  for  their  identification.  They 
are,  however,  quite  distinct  enough  to  be  easily  recognised,  even  when 
salts  of  these  metals  are  mixed  together ;  for  the  great  advantage  of  this 
method  of  analysis  is,  that  foreign  matters  have  no  influence  on  the 
results,  the  authors  being  able  to  detect  with  certainty  the  different  ele- 
ments in  a  mixture  containing  the  tenth  of  a  millegramme  of  the  metals 
mentioned  above.  Sodium,  with  its  yellow  ray,  first  appears;  after 
that  the  well  defined  red  ray  of  lithium ;  next  is  seen  the  paler  rays 
indicating  potassium ;  and,  after  these  rays  have  disappeared,  they  are 
replaced  by  those  of  calcium  and  strontium,  which  remain  visible  for 
some  time.  The  absence  of  one  or  other  of  these  sets  of  rays  shows 
the  absence  of  the  corresponding  metals. 

We  are,  then,  by  this  method  placed  in  possession  of  an  analytical 
process  of  the  most  extraordinary  delicacy.  The  researches  of  our 
authors  prove  that  this  sensibility  almost  approaches  the  infinite,  the 
eye  teing  able,  by  its  means,  to  recognise  the  presence  of  the  three- 
millionth  part  of  a  millegramme  of  chloride  of  sodium.  It  must  not, 
therefore,  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  find  sodium  distributed  almost 
everywhere,  especially  in  the  atmosphere,  in  which  is  almost  always 
a  sufBcient  quantity  to  show  the  sodium  ray.  The  same  may  be  said 
in  great  measure  of  lithium.  In  a  room  of  a  capacity  of  about  60 
cubic  metres  was  exploded  a  mixture  of  sugar-of-milk  and  chlorate  of 
potassa,  containing  9  millegrammes  of  carbonate  of  lithia.  The  lamp, 
being  placed  at  some  distance  ofi*,  became  quickly  colored,  so  that  the 
red  ray  could  be  distinctly  visible  in  the  spectrum.  The  authors  es- 
timated that  this  sensibility  reached  the  nine-millionth  part  of  the 
amount  taken. 

After  this  it  must  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  find  that  lithium 
is  one  of  the  widest-spread  elements.  The  water  of  the  Atlantic  was 
found  to  contain  it.  It  was  also  found  in  the  ashes  of  plants  grown 
on  a  granite  soil,  in  the  vine,  in  tobacco,  and  also  in  milk  and  in  ha- 
man  blood.  In  the  mother-liquors  of  tartaric  acid  manufactories,  the 
lithia  is  found  to  be  so  concentrated  as  to  be  worth  commercial  extrac- 
tion ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  certain  mother-liquors  of  saline 
springs. 

With  so  delicate  a  reaction  as  the  one  just  described,  of  an  almost 
infinite  sensibility,  and  applicable  to  all  metals,  the  presence  of  ele- 
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merits,  existing  in  so  small  quantities  as  to  entirely  escape  ordinary 
analysis,  may  be  rendered  visible.  Many  observations  tended  to 
this  point,  and  MM;  Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff  now  annonnce  definitely 
{AnnaL  der  Phj/sik  und  Chemie)  that  they  have  discovered  a  new 
alkali-metal,  the  fourth  member  of  the  group  of  potassium,  sodium, 
and  lithium.  At  present  they  have  only  found  it  in  very  small  quan* 
tities  in  the  mineral  water  of  Kreuznach,  in  the  saline  water  of  Du« 
reckeim,  and  in  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Bade — ^the  Umgemach.  "** 
The  chloride  of  the  new  metal  differs  from  those  of  sodium  and 
lithium  by  the  yellow  precipitate  which  it  produces  in  the  presence  of 
bichloride  of  platinum.  It  is  distinguished  from  potassium  by  its  ni- 
trate being  soluble  in  alcohol.  Introduced  into  a  flame,  and  examined 
with  a  prism,  the  vapors  of  the  new  chloride  show  a  very  interesting 
spectrum,  consisting  of  two  blue  lines,  one  of  which,  the  fainter,  almost 
corresponds  with  the  blue  of  strontium ;  the  other,  also  a  well  defined 
blue  line,  is  situated  a  little  further  towards  the  violet  extremity  of 
the  spectrum,  and  rivd'ls  the  lithium  line  ii#  brightness  and  distinct- 
ness of  outline^ 


On  the  Surface-Condensation  of  Steam.    By  J.  P.  JouLB^  LL.  D., 

F*  B.  S> 

From  the  Lond.  Artisan,  Feb.,  1881. 

In  the  author's  experiments  steam  was  passed  into  a  tube,  to  the 
outside  of  which  a  stream  of  water  was  applied,  by  passing  it  along 
the  concentric  space  between  the  steam  tube  and  a  wider  tube  in 
which  the  steam  tube  was  placed.  The  steam  tube  waa  connected  at 
its  lower  end  with  a  receiver  to  hold  the  condensed  water.  A  mer- 
cury gauge  indicated  the  pressure  within  the  apparatus.  The  princi- 
pal object  of  the  author  was  to  ascertain  the  conductivity  of  the  tube 
under  varied  circumstances,  by  applying  the  fprnjula  suggested  by  Pro- 
fessor Thomson^ 

iv.     V 

<3  Bs  -  log  -, 

a     ^v^ 

mh&te  a  is  the  area  of  the  tube  in  squaro  feet,  to  tlsi«  quantity  of  wa- 
ter in  pounds  transmitted  per  hour,  v  and  v  the  differences  of  tem- 
perature between  the  inside  of  the  steam  tube,  and  the  refrigerating 
«water  at  its  entrance  audits  exit.  The  following  are  some  of  the  au- 
thor's most  important  concliisions. 

1.  Tbe  pressure  in  the  vacuous  space  is  sensibly  the  same  in  all 
parts. 

2.  It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  in  which  direction  the  refrigerating 
water  flows  in  reference  to  the  direction  of  the  steam  and  condensed 
crater. 

8.  The  temperature  of  the  vacuous  space  is  sensibly  equal  in  all  its 
part«. 

4.  T]i«  reMtance  to  conductivity  must  be  attributed  almost  entirely 
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to  the  film  of  water  in  immediate  contact  with  the  inside  and  ontside 
surfaces  of  the  tube,  and  is  little  influenced  by  the  kind  of  metal  of 
which  the  tube  is  composed,  or  by  its  thickness  up  to  the  limits  of  that 
of  ordinary  tubes. 

5.  The  conductivity  increases  up  to  a  limit  as  the  rapidity  of  the 
stream  of  water  is  augmented.  • 

6.  By  the  use  of  a  spiral  of  wire  to  give  a  rotary  motion  of  the  wa- 
ter in  the  concentric  space,  the  conductivity  is  increased  for  the  same 
head  of  water. 

The  author,  in  conclusion,  gives  an  account  of  experiments  with 
atmospheric  air,  as  the  refrigerating  agent;  the  conductivity  is  very 
small  in  this  case,  and  will  probably  prevent  air  being  employed  for 
the  condensation  of  steam  except  in  very  peculiar  circumstances. 


Incnutatian  in  Steam  Boilers.    By  Henrt  Bansford. 

FroB  thi  Joarnal  of  the  Sodetj  of  Arte,  No.  424. 

All  the  world  knows  that  the  incrustation  in  steam  boilers  is  depo- 
sited from  the  water,  and  that,  in  tubular  boilers,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
get  rid  of;  but  few  are  aware  that  *^  blowing  out"  a  boiler,  to  get  rid 
of  the  sediment  on  the  bottom,  hardens  the  sediment  that  adheres  to 
the  tubes,  converting  it  into  a  calcareous  shelly  requiring  a  smart  blow 
of  a  hammer  to  dislodge  it. 

Will  you  oblige  me  l)y  giving  to  the  world,  through  the  columns  of 
your  Journal^  a  very  simple  and  efficacious  remedy! 

I  tried  the  experiment  on  a  30-horse  tubular  boiler.  In  addition  to 
the  blow-off  cock  at  the  bottom  another  ^as  fitted  over  the  fire-pan, 
at  the  usual  level  of  the  water,  and  to  the  end  of  it,  inside  the  boiler, 
was  screwed  on  a  funnel  of  sheet  iron,  partly  flattened,  so  that,  on  the 
cock  being  opened,  any  thing,  floating  within  eight  or  ten  inches  on 
each  side  was  drawn  through. 

The  engine-driver  had  directions  to  open  the  lower  cock  once  a  day, 
and  the  upper  one  when  he  saw  the  water  in  the  glass  gauge  was  thick, 
and  keep  them  open  until  the  water  ran  clear,  but  never  to  blow  out 
the  boiler  as  formerly.  Three  or  four  gallons  from  the  lower,  and 
half  that  quantity  from  the  upper  cock  was  sufficient  to  carry  off  all 
thick  and  dirty  water. 

At  the  end  of  three  monthsy  first  allowing  the  water  to  get  nearly 
cold,  the  boiler  was  emptied ;  a  stream  of  water  was  then  introduced 
by  the  man-hole,  and  the  tubes  thoroughly  washed.  On  examination 
the  under  half  of  the  tubes  was  as  clean  as  the  day  they  were  made, 
the  upper  half  discolored,  but  no  scale,  and  the  sides  of  the  boiler  in  a 
similar  state;  on  the  bottom  was  about  a  half  bushel  of  thin  scale, 
broken  up  into  small  pieces,  that  apparently  had  fallen  or  been  wash* 
ei  from  the  tubes ;  thus,  after  three  months'  work,  there  was  nothing 
to  do  but  to  get  up  steam  again. 

The  secret  consists  in  never  blowing  out  the  boiler  when  hot,  the 
usual  custom,  as  the  result  is — the  heat  of  the  tubes  and  sides  inat»n- 
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taneonsl J  conrert  tbe  soft  deposit  into  a  hard  calcareous  substance, 
and  every  time  the  boiler  is  blown  «>ut  an  a<}ditional  stratum  is  added. 
If  the  man-hole  is  taken  off  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  the  flues  open- 
ed, the  water  is  cold  enough  to  run  off  by  Monday  morning,  so  that 
no  time  is  lost,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  hot  water  might  be  allowed 
to  run  off  on  the  Saturday  provided  an  equally  large  stream  of  cold 
water  was  allowed  to  run  in  at  the  same  time,  until  the  boiler  and 
tubes  were  cold.  I  will  merely  add,  the  water  was  pumped  from  the 
Thames,  and  allowed  to  settle,  before  being  used  for  the  boiler.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  plan  should  not  answer  equally  well  for  locomo- 
tives. 

BronptOD,  Bm.  19th,  ISeO. 


Por  the  Joamal  of  th«  Franklin  Initltnt«. 

The  Manufacture  of  Cast  Iron  Pipes.  By  Ed.  Brandt,  Esq. 

At  the  expense  of  much  time,  and  subjecting  myself  to  no  inconsi- 
derable labor  and  inconvenience,  I  have  been  enabled  to  accumulate 
the  annexed  particulars,  which  were  the  prominent  features  embodied 
in  a  Report  upon  the  manufacture  of  cast  iron  pipes,  submitted  by 
John  H.  Rhodes,  Esq.,  Inspector,  &c.,  to  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Water  Works,  Brooklyn,  New  York.  It  deserves  the  closest  perusal 
of  all  who  are  in  any  way  whatever  connected  with  water  pipe  cast- 
ings, as  its  descriptions  of  the  defects  most  usual,  with  those  that  only 
periodically  and  under  certain  circumstances  occur,  are  clearly  given, 
together  with  such  rules  and  suggestions  as  will  enable  manufacturers 
to  avoid  them  in  the  future. 

As  it  will  be  observed,  the  Report  compares  the  vertical  pipe  cast- 
ings with  the  horizontal,  and  advocates  the  former. 

The  acceptance  of  defective  castings  and  their  use  in  the  pipe  dis- 
tribution of  a  city,  create,  sooner  or  later,  leaks  and  breaks  in  the 
works. of  which  they  become  a  part,  causing  much  trouble  and  expense 
to  the  public ;  therefore,  that  intelligence  which  will  cause  the  arrest 
of  such  imperfections  in  the  manufacture  of  cast  iron  pipes  should  com- 
mend itself  to  the  attention  of  public  authorities,  as  well  as  that  of 
manufacturers,  inspectors,  &c. 

Mr.  Rhodes  says : 

Sir  : — Having  concluded  the  duties  to  which  I  was  ordered  by  you, 
I  now  present  my  Report,  together  with  such  information  in  reference 
thereto  as  I  have  been  enabled  to  obtain. 

In  the  course  of  the  discharge  of  my  duties,  I  have  found  a  great 
proportion  of  the  work  so  faulty  as  to  lead  me  to  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  manner  of  manufacturing,  and  the  cause  of  the  defects. 
The  proportion  of  bad  pipes  which  I  have  from  time  to  time  met  with 
has  been  so  great  (sometimes  as  high  as  50  per  cent.)  as  to  create  great 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  remainder  would  be  practically  safe,  although 
showing  no  defects  to  the  eye  or  weakness  under  the  application  of 
tho  required  pressure.    I  have  observed,  and  hereafter  shall  endeavor 
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to  show,  tbat  in  isasting  pipes  horizontallj,  difficulties  present  them- 
selves which  are  almost  ii^surmouiptable.  A  perfect  pipe  cast  in  thii 
manner  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule,  inasmuch  as  these  difficnlties 
are  in  themselves,  not  mechanical  but  natural,  and  are  peculiar  to  the 
manner  of  moulding  and  casting  it.  I  shall  further  endeavor  to  show 
that  the  main  difficulties  met  with,  in  casting  pipes  horizontally,  may 
be  avoided  by  casting  vertically,  thereby  insuring  the  greatest  degree 
of  safety  and  durability. 

In  accordance  with  your  orders,  I  proceeded  to  the  foundry  of 
Messrs.  Golwell  k  Co.,  at  Conshohocken,  Pa.,  on  the  day  appointed, 
to  inspect  and  prove  the  pipes  under  the  contract  of  Messrs.  H.  S. 
Welles  &  Co.j  for  the  Brooklyn  Water  Works,  where  I  continued  to 
discharge  that  duty  for  six  consecutive  months,  during  which  time  I 
inspected  and  proved  6432  pipes,  consisting  of  3369  6-in.,  2230  8-in., 
423  20-inch,  and  250  30-inch,  rejecting,  upon  inspection  under  proof, 
158  6-inch,  98  8-inch,  68  20-inch,  and  14  30-inch.  A  very  consider- 
able number  in  addition,  were  rejected  without  subjecting  them  to  the 
proof.  The  above  were  rejected  from  one  or  more  of  the  following 
causes,  viz :  blisters,  sand  holes,  shrinkage  cracks,  air  cells,  and  cold 
shuts. 

The  6-inch  and  8-inch  pipes  were  cast  in  green  sand  moulds  with 
green  sand  cores,  placed  horizontally.  These  were  more  particularly 
Hable  to  defects  from  ssnd  holes  and  shrinkage  cracks,  and  occasion- 
ally from  blisters ;  the  first  being  caused  from  the  cutting  of  the  cores, 
or  moulds,  or  both,  from  the  abrasion  of  the  hot  metal  in  flowing  through 
the  mould,  or  by  the  core  or  mould  having  been  injured  or  loosened 
in  closing  the  flask.  Many  are  also  objectionable  from  their  uneven 
thickness.  The  cause  of  these  difficulties  being  attributable,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  manner  of  moulding  and  casting  them,  will  be  more 
particularly  explained  hereafter. 

The  20-inch  and  30-inch  pipes  were  cast  vertically  with  the  "  hub  " 
end  down  in  '^dry  sand  moulds"  and  '4oam  cores."  The  loss  upon  these 
was  mainly  attributable :  1st,  to  an  intermixture  of  sand  or  scoria  with 
the  iron ;  2d,  the  washing  off  of  the  blacking  from  the  mould  or  core, 
not  unfrequently  forming  a  ^^ parting"  of  the  iron  nearly  or  quite 
through  the  thickness  of  the  pipes ;  3d,  *^cold  shuts"  in  the  body  of 
the  pipe;  4th,  shrinkage  recesses  in  the  <^hub";  5th,  ^^air  cells" 
through  the  centre  of  its  thickness ;  the  latter  being  caused  princi- 
pally by  an  improper  admixture  of  the  sand  used  in  forming  the  mould. 
One,  and  the  great  cause  of  failure  in  casting  pipes  vertically,  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  casting  is  not  poured  with  sufficient  rapidity, 
but  by  dribbling  the  iron  through  a  back  runner  until  the  mould  is  half 
filled,  then  pouring  the  residue  from  above  through  small  gates  or 
openings,  and  an  insufficient  number  of  them  has  necessarily  led  to 
the  castings  being  imperfect  from  ^^cold  shuts,"  '^air  cells,"  and  not 
unfrequently  a  large  recess  in  the  ^'hub,"  almost  hidden  from  sight 
This  may  be  readily  explained  in  this  way:  the  iron  having  poured 
too  long  from  the  back  runner,  making  the  heat  intense  at  the  point 
of  its  connexion  with  the  "hub"  long  after  the  rest  of  the  pipe  had 
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chilled,  leaying,  conseqnentlj,  no  means  for  the  shrinkage  at  that 
point  to  receive  metal  to  fill  the  space  made  by  its  contraction. 

Subsequently  to  the  visit  made  at  Oonshohocken,  I  received  your 
orders  to  proceed  to  the  works  of  the  Warren  Foundry  and  Machine 
Co.,  N.  J.,  who  were  then  engaged  in  casting  6-inch,  8-inch,  12-inchy 
20-inch,  80-inch,  and  86-inch  pipes  for  the  Brooklyn  Water  Works. 
Upon  entering  on  my  duties  there,  I  found  107  6-inch,  58  S-inch, 
and  24  12-inch  pipes  ready  for  inspection.  Upon  examination  I  ac- 
cepted but  62  of  the  107  6-inch,  but  19  of  the  53  8-inch,  and  7  of  the 
24  12-inch.  The  proportion  of  perfect  pipes  was  so  small  as  to  create 
no  inconsiderable  excitement  within  myself,  and  very  great  apprehen- 
aion  among  the  stockholders  of  the  Company ;  so  much  so,  that  after 
a  few  subsequent  trials  they  gave  up  as  impracticable  the  casting  of 
small  pipes  as  a  source  of  profit,  believing  that  they  would  not  be  able 
to  fulfil  the  contract  for  that  class  of  pipes  without  subjecting  them- 
selves to  great  loss. 

The  manner  of  moulding  these  differed  materially  from  those  cast 
at  Conshohocken.  They  were  cast  in  ''green  sand  moulds''  and 
"loam  core,*'  set  up  at  an  angle  of  about  ten  degrees,  poured  from 
one  end  of  the  flask.  A  very  large  proportion  of  them  were  "blis- 
tered." "Sand  holes'*  were  common,  and  the  "cope,"  or  tops  of  the 
pipes  were  very  thin  near  their  centre  of  length,  caused  by  the  spring- 
ing of  the  "core  bar,"  and  that  difficulty  being  frequently  increased 
by  the  scorching  of  the  straw  rope  while  in  process  of  drying,  there- 
by causing  it  to  loosen  and  rise  upon  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  "core 
bar"  by  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  iron  while  being  cast,  or  it 
may  be  very  thin  from  the  "boiling"  of  the  metal  in  consequence  of 
the  core  not  being  dry.  It  is  thus  evident  that  an  accurate  judgment 
is  necessary  in  preparing  the  cores.  I  shall  refer  to  this  part  of  the 
suhject  and  explain  more  fully  hereafter. 

1  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  20-inch,  30-inch,  and  36-inch 
pipes,  which  were  so  successfully  cast  at  this  foundry  by  Messrs. 
Firth  &  Ingham,  who  were  sub-contractors  with  the  Warren  Foundry 
&  Machine  Co.,  to  cast  these  pipes  and  deliver  them  ready  for  inspec- 
tion. To  this  firm  is  essentially  owing  the  great  success  which  has 
been  achieved  in  casting  the  force  mains  and  large  branches  for  the 
works.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  having  an  opportunity  to  state  that 
they  have  scarcely  lost  a  pipe  in  casting  that  has  not  been  owing  to 
improper  material  accidentally  furnished  them. 

These  pipes  have  undergone  a  very  severe  inspection  and  proof,  in 
effecting  which  (although  the  loss,  if  rejected,  fell  upon  them),  I  have 
always  received  their  hearty  co-operation,  and  I  have  to  record  that 
I  have  not  in  a  single  instance  known  them  to  make  an  attempt  to 
conceal  imperfections  ;  upon  the  contrary,  they  were  gentlemanly  and 
communicative  upon  all  matters  relevant  to  my  duties,  and  I  have  de- 
rived from  them  great  practical  information.  I  have  here  inspected 
112  20-inch  pipes,  rejecting  2;  113  80-inch  pipes,  rejecting  2;  74  86- 
inch  pipes,  rejecting  4;  32  80-inch  bevel  hubs,  rejecting  1 ;  40  36-inch 
bevel  hubs,  rejecting  1 ;  force  mains  1  J-inch  thick,  196  36-lnch,  re- 
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jecting  4;  force  mains  If -inch  thick,  158  36-inch,  rejecting  8;  force 
mains  1^-inch  thick,  350  36-iach,  rejecting  4;  force  mains  1^-inch 
thick,  126  36-inch,  rejecting  5.  (I  am  led  to  believe,  upon  examina- 
tion, that  the  strongest  and  soundest  pipe  of  36-inch  diameter  is  much 
in  favor  of  a  weight  not  variable  far  from  3600  to  4000  lbs.)  Increased 
care  became  necessary  in  order  to  make  sound  castings  1^  inches  thick, 
as  the  increased  thickness  caused  the  centre  of  the  pipe  (in  reference 
to  thickness)  to  remain  much  longer  in  a  fluid  state,  and  particularly 
80  at  the  ^^hub"  end,  where  there  is  a  very  much  larger  amount  of 
metal  that  in  shrinking  was  continually  drawing  from  the  centre  of 
the  pipe  (in  thickness),  rendering  it  necessary  to  *'  churn  "  the  runners 
and  continue  the  supply  of  hot  metal  for  some  time  after  the  cast  was 
"up." 

I  believe  that  36-inch  pipes  of  over  3600  lbs.  weight  might  be  cast 
to  advantage  six  inches  over  the  required  length,  to  be  subsequently 
cut  off  in  a  lathe.  Had  this  course  been  followed,  we  should  have 
lost  none  of  that  diameter,  as  I  have  met  with  no  unsoundness  in  that 
class  of  pipes  which  has  extended  more  than  that  distance  from  the 
spigot  end,  rarely  more  than  two  inches. 

Having  thus  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  relative  merits 
of  the  various  modes  or  plans  pursued  in  casting  iron  pipes,  I  am  fully 
convinced  from  my  experience  that  all  pipes,  large  or  small,  should 
be  cast  vertically.  In  order  to  show  how  I  have  been  thus  convinced, 
I  will  make  a  comparison  between  "green  sand"  pipes,  cast  horizon- 
tally or  inclined,  and  "dry  sand"  pipes,  cast  vertically.  In  order  to 
do  so,  I  will  now  give  a  particular  description  of,  and  examine: 

First,  the  defects  of  the  system  of  making  "green  sand"  pipes  with 
**Z(?a7?i  cores." 

Second,  the  defects  of  the  system  of  making  "green  sand"  pipes 
with  ^^ green  eand  cores." 

Third,  I  will  endeavor  to  show  how  their  defects  may  be  avoided  by 
casting  pipes  vertically  in  "dry  sand  moulds"  and  "loam  cores." 

First. — The  defects  of  the  system  of  making  "green  sand"  pipes 
with  "loam  cores"  are  so  various,  that  in  order  to  explain  them  clearly, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  them  in  detail.  For  that  purpose  I  will 
classify  them  as  follows,  viz  : 

1.  Their  tendency  to  unevenness  in  thickness. 

2.  The  cause  of  "blows"  or  "blisters." 

3.  The  causes  that  tend  to  weaken  the  side  of  the  pipe  lying  upper- 
most in  the  mould. 

First  Green  sand  pipes  with  loam  cores,  are  generally  uneven  ia 
thickness,  often  to  the  extent  of  one-half  or  more  of  the  required  thick 
ness  of  the  pipe.     This  unevenness  is  caused  in  at  least  five  different 
ways,  and  each  of  these  causes  of  irregularity  may  be  at  work  together 
or  separately. 
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1.  The  spring  of  the  core  bars  bj  the  lift  on  them.  On  a  12-inch 
core,  ¥rhen  the  pipe  is  cast  at  the  usual  angle  of  about  ten  degrees,  it 
is  about  3100  lbs.,  the  weight  of  the  core  is  about  700  lbs.,  so  that  the 
effective  lift  upon  the  core  is  about  2400  lbs.  The  lift  upon  an  8-inck 
core  is  about  900  lbs.,  and  of  a  6-inch  core  about  500  lbs.  The  spring 
of  a  12-inch  core  bar  is  so  small  as  to  be  of  little  importance,  but  as 
you  decrease  that  diameter  it  becomes  very  considerable.  The  spring 
of  an  8-inch  core  bar  varies  from  ^'gth  to  |th  of  an  inch ;  a  6-inch  core 
bar  will  spring  from  j'^th  to  ^'nths  of  an  inch,  and  below  that  diameter 
it  becomes  necessary  to  use  chaplets  or  nails. 

2.  The  rising  of  the  loam  or  coating  on  the  bar.  This  may  be 
caused  by  running  the  straw  ropes  on  the  core  bar  too  close  together, 
or  through  the  ropes  being  too  soft,  or  not  drawn  sufBciently  tight ; 
and  as  any  of  these  evils  are  much  easier  upon  the  workmen  than  the 
proper  way,  they  are  often  indulged  in ;  but  the  principal  cause  of 
the  rising  of  the  loam  core  is  the  burning  of  the  ropes  in  the  drying 
oven  by  what  is  called  "scorching  or  high  drying,"  the  object  of  which 
16  to  prevent  "blisters"  on  the  pipe.  The  adhering  principle  of  loam 
is  a  vegetable  matter  which  burns  with  the  heat  of  the  iron,  thereby 
generating  a  gas,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  "blisters," 
and  by  scorching  the  core  they  thereby  avoid  a  portion  of  it ;  but  in 
scorching  the  loam  they  also  scorch  the  straw  rope,  so  that  the  base 
of  the  loam  is  partially  destroyed,  and  the  pressure  of  the  iron  (when 
casting  the  pipe)  forces  the  loam  close  to  the  bar,  and  as  the  pressure 
of  the  iron  acts  upon  the  bottom  of  the  core  first,  and  then  upon  the 
sides,  as  it  rises  in  the  mould,  the  loam  is  wrapped  close  to  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  the  bar,  and  is  consequently  lifted  upon  the  top,  where  it 
remains ;  for  the  pressure  upon  the  iron  at  the  bottom  is  greater  than 
upon  the  top  of  the  mould,  and  to  that  extent  will  the  pipe  be  thinner 
upon  the  top  than  upon  \he  bottom.  The  larger  the  diameter  of  the 
core,  the  greater  the  evil  from  the  core  rising  from  this  cause. 

Fig.  1. 


The  above  diagram  shows  the  full  size  of  a  specimen  taken  from 
the  top  and  bottom  side  of  a  16-inch  pipe  cast  for  the  Hoboken  Water 
Works. 

8.  The  manner  of  securing  the  cores.  They  are  wedged  down  at 
the  ends  by  wooden  wedges  driven  under  the  wooden  handles  of  the 
flask,  while  the  bearing  of  the  core  is  a  "sand  print"  of  a  few  inches 
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in  length.  If  they  are  wedged  down  too  tight  the  core  is  forced  too 
low,  and  if  not  wedged  tight  enough  the  core  will  rise.  This  is  done 
with  hut  little  judgment,  commonly  hy  men  who  do  not  know  how 
much  the  core  will  lift,  or  what  pressure  they  are  putting  on  the  wedge. 

4.  It  is  common  to  set  the  core  a  little  below  the  centre  in  the  mould, 
as  the  core  might  rise,  or  the  bar  might  spring,  or  the  loam  might  rise 
upon  the  bar,  and  under  any  circumstances  the  top  of  the  pipe  is  weaker 
than  the  bottom,  and  if  a  little  thicker  it  would  help  it.  With  this  system 
of  moulding,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  good  judgment  to  place  the  core 
at  least  20  per  cent,  of  the  thickness  below  the  centre,  being  thus 
obliged  at  the  outset  to  consent  to  and  desire  an  uneven  thickness  of 
pipe  at  the  ends  in  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  mean  strength. 

As  the  transverse  weakness  of  a  pipe  is  mainly  caused  by  the  action 
of  shrinkage  (in  an  uneven  pipe),  it  may  be  almost  to  a  breaking  point, 
and  yet  not  be  discovered  until  after  the  pipe  has  been  laid  in  the 
ground,  when  its  weight  may  cause  them  to  break.  If  the  pipe  be 
uneven  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  and  the  shrinkage  has  danger- 
ously affected  it,  it  will  not  be  straight,  having  been  drawn  from  a 
straight  line  as  follows :  The  side  of  the  pipe  that  is  thinnest  will  cool 
first  and  contract  before  the  thick  side ;  the  thick  side  being  in  a  semi- 
fluid state  will  yield  to  the  strain ;  but  the  thick  side  must  shrink  also, 
at  which  time  it  will  be  found  that  the  thin  side  has  cooled  and  refuses 
to  give  way  in  turn,  but  the  shrinkage  will  go  on,  and  the  pipe  assumes 
a  curved  form,  the  heavy  or  thick  side  forming  the  concave.  The 
above  description  holds  good  when  the  mould  has  been  straight  and 
the  core  placed  nearer  one  side  than  the  other,  as  in  the  case  when  a 
core  rises  in  a  '^ green  sand"  mould,  or  is  set  out  of  centre  in  a  *^dry 
sand"  vertical  mould. 

But  a  pipe  cast  as  before  described,  does  not  always  assume  a  curved 
form,  as  the  moulder  not  unfrequently  takes  the  advantage  of  turning 
the  mould  over  when  hot,  whereby  the  thin  or  "cope"  side  is  covered 
by  the  hot  sand,  while  the  "drag,"  which  is  thickest,  is  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  air,  and  thereby  cools  much  faster  than  the  thin  side, 
which  is  protected  by  the  hot  sand,  in  which  case  the  curve  may  be  so 
little  as  to  be  scarcely  discernible.  Still  the  pipe  remains  uneven  in 
thickness,  and  should  it  be  of  small  diameter  and  thin,  the  bending 
tendency  will  much  weaken  the  pipe  on  the  thin  side,  and  in  a  manner 
that  cannot  be  discovered  by  the  present  manner  of  proving  by  the 
press,  as  the  very  means  taken  to  procure  the  pressure  insures  its 
safety,  for  its  only  tendency  is  to  a  transverse  fraction. 

5.  In  clamping  the  moulds.  This  evil  is  not  so  common  as  the  others ; 
and  when  a  mould  is  clamped  thin,  it  is  caused  by  carelessness  or  lazi- 
ness.    With  care  and  judgment  this  evil  may  be  avoided. 

Secondly.  The  cause  of  "blows"  or  "blisters."  The  cause  is  not 
very  easily  described,  but  its  appearance  and  characteristics  I  will  en- 
deavor to  explain  and  show.  A  blister  is  simply  a  recess  in  the  body 
of  the  pipe,  covered  by  a  Bhell  inside  and  out,  and  frequently  giving 
no  sign  of  its  presence,  particularly  to  one  not  thoroughly  practised 
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in  their  search.     They  assume  all  imaginable  forms ;  some  appearing 
under  certain  circamstances  as  follows : 

Fig.  2. 


"9^^^^ 


And  they  may  be  found  from  the  size  of  a  pea,  extending  to  several 
inches  in  length.  The  shell  covering  varies  in  thickness,  but  will  com- 
monly be  from  j'gth  to  ^^gths  of  an  inch.  In  a  pipe  one-half  inch  thick, 
the  blisters  are  invariably  on  that  side  of  the  pipe  cast  uppermost,  com- 
monly called  the  "cope,"  and  may  be  found  any  where  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  length,  but  generally  about  the  middle.  These  blisters  will 
occur  when  the  core  is  not  thoroughly  dry,  or  when  the  loam  is  "too 
close,"  or  if  there  be  too  much  vegetable  matter  in  the  loam.  Again, 
a  pipe  is  almost  sure  to  blister  if  it  is  poured  with  "dull"  iron,  or  if 
it  be  poured  slow,  even  with  iron  tolerably  "sharp." 

In  connexion  with  the  above,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  fact  over- 
looked by  moulders  generally,  which  has  much  to  do  with  the  difficul- 
ties which  have  presented  themselves ;  it  is  this :  "dull "  iron  has  less 
specific  gravity  than  "sharp"  iron.  This  may  be  questioned,  but  can 
be  easily  accounted  for.  It  is  shown  practically  in  casting  pipes,  and 
is  subject  of  proof  if  necessary.  The  difference  in  weight  between 
sharp  and  dull  iron,  is  not  so  great  as  to  cause  the  iron  in  a  mould  or 
ladle  to  assume  a  level  just  in  proportion  to  its  temperature  immediate- 
ly, for  the  reason  that  iron  is  so  heavy  that  it  requires  no  inconsider- 
able force  to  set  it  in  motion,  the  difference  in  the  specific  gravity  not 
being  sufficient  to  create  a  rapid  circulation ;  but  should  the  current 
of  circulation  favor  the  "dull"  iron,  being  uppermost,  it  will  assuredly 
maintain  that  position.  In  order  to  render  this  more  intelligible,  I 
"irill  endeavor  to  illustrate  the  effect  by  giving  a  description  of  casting 
a  pipe  which  fails  to  run  to  completion.  Suppose  wo  undertake  to 
pour  a  green  sand  pipe  at  the  usual  angle  for  "loam"  cores,  from  the 
ooitom  of  the  mould:  the  iron  which  first  enters  through  the  gate  will 
be  cooled  in  its  passage  over  the  cold  mould,  and  rises  to  give  place 
to  the  hot  iron  following,  which  is  continued  to  be  displaced  by  the 
current  of  incoming  hot  iron.  The  iron  which  first  entered,  will  bo 
tbe  "dullest,"  and  consequently  the  lightest,  and  will  keep  uppermost 
as  it  is  pressed  up  by  the  under-current  of  hot  metal,  until  it  finally  be- 
comes chilled  and  will  run  no  further,  in  which  case  the  pipes  will  not 
be  run  complete,  which  is  no  uncommon  occurrence ;  but  should  you  run 
the  pipe  from  the  top  of  the  mould  this  difference  is  partially  avoided, 
and  only  partially,  for  the  iron  falls  to  the  bottom  side  of  the  mould 
as  soon  as  it  enters,  and  the  whole  current  runs  down  the  mould  under 
the  core  until  it  reaches  the  lower  end  of  the  mould,  or  to  the  level  of 
the  iron  in  the  mould,  as  the  case  may  be. 
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It  may  be  readily  seen,  from  the  fact  of  the  hot  iron  all  running 
down  under  the  core,  and  the  dull  iron,  being  lightest,  that  the  last 
will  rise  upon  the  opposite  side;  hence  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  dull 
or  chilled  iron  will  be  upon  the  line  of  the  top  of  the  pipe,  and  as  dull 
iron  is  more  favorable  for  the  production  of  blisters  than  sharp,  it  be- 
comes one  of  the  causes  of  blisters  in  the  top  of  pipes. 

The  most  prolific  causes  of  blisters  are  produced  by  a  steam  arising 
from  a  damp  core,  or  the  gas  generating  from  the  burning  of  the  ve- 
getable matter  contained  in  the  loam  from  which  the  core  is  made; 
there  not  being  sufficient  pressure  in  the  mould  at  the  time  the  gas  is 
generated  to  force  it  through  the  loam  to  the  holes  in  the  core  bar 
intended  as  its  means  of  escape;  it  consequently  forces  itself  into  the 
iron,  which  it  can  more  readily  displace  while  the  pressure  of  the  iron 
is  low.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  gas  being  so  much  less  than  the 
iron,  it  makes  its  way  to  the  top,  let  it  be  projected  from  which  point 
of  the  core  it  may,  and  as  I  have  before  shown,  the  dullest  iron  in  the 
mould  is  on  the  top  of  the  core ;  this  dull  iron  sets  rapidly  around  the 
gap,  as  in  Fig.  2  (No.  1) ;  or  if  the  pressure  is  '*  up  "  before  the  iron  sets, 
the  gas  may  be  compressed  a  little,  and  a  portion  of  the  iron  flow  back 
into  the  space,  as  in  Fig.  2  (No.  2);  or  the  pressure  may  be  sufficiently 
strong  to  force  a  portion  of  the  gas  through  the  iron  into  the  "green 
sand,"  or  back  again  into  the  core,  and  leave  a  blister  similar  to  that 
in  Fig.  2  (No.  3).  Or,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  blister  will  be 
entirely  filled  up,  leaving  the  shell  of  the  blister  unmelted,  in  which 
case  the  shell  can  be  knocked  off,  and  the  iron  under  it  will  show  con- 
clusively that  it  is  a  second  run. 

I  will  endeavor  to  explain  why  it  is  that  blisters  are  generally  found 
at  about  the  centre  of  length  of  the  pipe.  In  drying  the  cores  in  the 
oven,  the  outside  of  the  cores  is  about  equally  exposed  to  the  heat, 
but  that  is  not  so  with  the  inside.  It  will  be  easily  observed  that  the 
dampness  will  pass  off  in  the  form  of  steam  much  more  readily  from 
the  ends  of  the  bar  than  from  the  middle,  by  means  of  which  the  ends 
get  a  little  more  firing  than  the  middle.  This,  together  with  the  greater 
pressure  upon  the  bottom  of  the  pipe,  would  seem  to  account  for  the 
ends  being  more  free  from  blisters  than  the  middle. 

Another  difficulty  is  frequently  met  with  by  not  having  the  cores 
J..    3  dry,  which  produces  a  boiling 

of  the  metal  upon  the  upper 
surface  of  the  core,  leaving 
the  pipe  very  thin.  The  sub- 
joined diagram  is  taken  full 
size  from  a  specimen  of  pipe  six  inches  in  diameter. 

Thirdly.  I  will  now  review  the  causes  which  tend  to  weaken  the 
top  of  a  pipe  cast  inclined  or  horizontal. 

L  The  unequal  thickness. 

I  observe  that  every  thing  that  tends  to  make  a  pipe  uneven,  does 
to  that  extent  make  the  upper  portion  of  it  thin,  and  this  tendency  ia 
so  great  that  I  will  venture  to  say  that  if  one  hundred  of  the  pipes 
cast  under  this  system  were  broken,  not  one  of  them  would  be  found 
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^nal  in  thickness  from  end  to  end,  and  many  of  them  would  yary 
from  25  to  60  per  cent,  below  the  required  thickness. 

Again,  into  that  part  of  the  pipe  which  is  liable  to  be  thinnest  is 
floated  the  dullest  iron,  and  the  pressure  put  on  so  slow  in  pouring, 
that  the  iron  is  liable  to  become  set  before  it  is  pressed  compactly  to- 
gether. The  evil  effects  of  this  are  shown  by  the  liability  of  the  pipes 
to  be  blistered  and  ''cold  shut,"  and  all  the  particles  of  sand  that 
wash  from  the  mould,  together  with  the  blacking  washed  from  the 
core,  with  whatever  "slag"  gets  into  the  mould,  or  dirt  thrown  out  by 
the  iron  while  it  is  burning,  is  floated  to  the  top  of  the  pipe,  causing 
that  portion  of  it  to  become  dirty,  porous,  and  thin,  with  an  occasional 
"cold  shut." 

Fig.  4. 


XXX  X^^**  ^^^^ "'^"^  ^v./.r*;?  QOL0  SHOT* 

The  above  diagram  is  made  from  a  specimen  taken  fiom  an  8-inch 
pipe.  This  pipe  bore  the  pressure  of  800  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  but 
•was  rejected  from  the  discovery,  at  the  distance  of  only  two  feet,  of 
a  place  similar  to  the  one  submitted  above ;  neither  of  them  leaked, 
^ow,  it  may  be  asked,  how  is  it  that  with  all  these  defects  the  pipes 
are  enabled  to  sustain  the  pressure  applied  to  them  7  The  answer  is 
simply  this:  The  pipes  are  made  of  a  thickness  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  manufacture,  and  the  amount  added  for  the  life  of  them,  and 
for  the  risk  attending  such  defects,  gives  a  large  margin  in  excess  of 
what  would  1be  necessary  for  the  required  strength  merely.  I  am  re- 
quired to  put  a  pressure  of  300  lbs.  per  square  inch  upon  a  36-inch 
pipe,  its  thickness  slightly  less  than  an  inch ;  and  put  the  same  amount 
of  pressure  upon  a  12-inch  pipe,  its  thickness  one-half  of  an  inch  (which 
is  very  light  for  that  diameter),  yet,  in  proportion  to  its  diameter,  it 
is  50  per  cent,  heavier  than  the  one  86  inches  in  diameter.  But  the 
latter  pipe  cast  vertically  is  infinitely  the  safest,  as  is  shown  by  in- 
spection. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


TraoBlated  for  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Instltnte. 

Defective  Insulation  by  Q-utta-Percha,  By  J.  M.  Gauqain. 

In  a  former  note  I  gave  the  co-efficients  of  charge  of  wires  of  small 
diameter,  such  as  are  employed  for  aerial  telegraphs ;  and  I  also  en- 
deavored to  determine  these  co-efiicients  for  the  cables  which  are  used 
for  sub-marine  communications ;  but  I  here  found  an  unexpected  dif- 
ficulty. I  found  that  the  gutta-percha  which  forms  the  outer  envelope 
of  the  conducti&g  wire  possesses  a  very  appreciable  conducting  power. 
The  existence  of  this  conduction  renders  it  impossible  to  determine 
the  co-efficient  of  charge  accurately,  and  destroys  all  interest  in  such 
determination. 
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If  the  substance  surronnding  the  conducting  wire  were  perfectly  in- 
sulating, the  cable,  when  once  plunged  into  the  water,  would  form  a 
true  Leyden  jar,  of  which  the  coating  would  be,  on  one  side  the  coq« 
ducting  wire,  and  on  the  other  the  water  surrounding  the  cable ;  the 
condensation  produced  by  the  influence  of  the  water  on  the  wire,  would 
modify  its  co-efficient  of  charge^  but  the  law  of  transmission  would  still 
be  expressed  by  the  very  simple  formula  which  I  have  before  given, 
and  consequently  the  time  of  propagation  would  remain  proportional 
to  the  square  of  the  length  of  the  conductor. 

But  when  the  envelope  of  the  wire  possesses  an  appreciable  conduct- 
ing power,  the  formula  which  I  allude  to  cannot  be  applied,  and  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  take  into  account  the  loss  which  is  established 
throughout  the  length  of  the  wire. 

I  will  cite  some  experiments  which  will  show  the  kind  of  absorption 
which  the  gutta-percha  exerts  under  the  circumstances  of  which  I  speak. 
These  experiments  were  performed  on  two  cylindrical  condensers  which 
differ  from  each  other  only  by  the  nature  of  the  substance  interposed 
between  the  coatings.  One  of  the  two  is  only  an  end  of  a  telegraphic 
cable  formed  by  a  copper  wire  and  an  envelope  of  gutta-percha ;  in 
the  other,  the  gutta-percha  has  been  replaced  hj  gum-lac.  In  both^ 
the  exterior  coating  is  made  of  a  thin  sheet  of  tin,  applied  upon  the 
surface  of  the  insulating  envelope.  The  thickness  of  this  envelope  is 
5  mm.  (0*2  in.),  the  diameter  of  the  wire  is  1  mm.  (0-04  in.),  the  length 
of  each  condenser  is  about  50  centim.  (20  in.)  The  following  are  the 
results  which  I  got  in  comparing  these  two  apparatus : 

1.  When  the  gum-lac  condenser  was  charged  by  putting  the  interior 
wire  into  communication  with  the  source,  and  the  external  coating  in  com- 
munication with  the  ground,  the  charge  which  either  coating  takes  is 
nearly  independent  of  the  time  during  which  the  condenser  remains  in 
contact  with  the  source.  It  is  altogether  different  with  the  gutta-percha 
condenser;  the  charge  which  this  apparatus  receives  varies^  and  very  no- 
tably, according  to  the  time  during  which  it  is  left  in  communication  wiA 
the  source.  It  requires  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  saturate  the 
apparatus,  and  the  maximum  charge  may  be  double  or  triple  that 
which  is  obtained  when  the  communication  is  established  but  for  a  few 
seconds. 

The  maximum  charge  of  the  gutta-percha  condenser  is,  however, 
greater  than  that  which  the  gum-lac  condenser  takes  under  the  same 
conditions. 

2.  When  the  gum-lac  condenser  has  been  charged,  and  a  metallic 
communication  is  established  between  its  coatings,  the  maintenance 
of  this  communication  for  a  few  seconds  is  sufficient  to  discharge  the 
apparatus  completely.  When,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  desired  to  dis- 
charge completely  the  gutta-percha  condenser  after  saturation,  it  will 
be  found  necessary  to  maintain  the  communication  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

It  evidently  results  from  these  observations  that  gutta-percha  pos- 
sesses considerable  conducting  power,  which  allows  it  slowly  to  absorb 
the  electricity  and  to  return  it.    I  have  before  observed  that  this  pro- 
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perty  differs  in  different  specimens,  and  I  will  here  add,  that  in  the 
same  specimen  it  also  changes  very  notably  with  the  temperature. 

It  appears  to  me  certain,  that  this  kind  of  absorption  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  is  produced  in  submerged  telegraphic  cables,  as  well  as  in  the 
condensers  upon  which  I  experimented,  and  it  will  easily  be  conceived 
that  it  is  injurious.  In  fact,  when  the  circuit  is  closed  at  one  sta- 
tion, the  wire  must  first  be  charged  more  or  less  completely,  before 
the  current  can  act  on  the  receiying  apparatus,  and  consequently  the 
absorption  must  retard  the  transmission  of  signals.  Again,  when  the 
circuit  is  opened,  the  gutta-percha,  which  is,  so  to  speak,  saturated 
with  electricity,  restores  it,  and  the  receiver  continues  to  receive  a 
current  after  the  transmitting  station  has  ceased  to  send  one.  These 
inconveniences  will  be  felt  more  severely  in  proportion  as  the  wires  in 
operation  are  larger,  and  I  think  that  we  ought  to  endeavor  to  avoid 
them.  We  will  succeed  by  applying  upon  the  wire  a  coating  of  very 
insulating  varnish  to  separate  it  from  the  gutta-percha.  The  whole 
difficulty  consists  in  finding  a  varnish  which  will  insulate  sufficiently. 
The  different  varnishes  may  be  very  easily  tried  by  the  experimental 
process  which  I  hav6  used. — CosmoSy  February,  1861. 


Translated  for  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Inatitate. 

Explosion  of  a  Steam  Boiler. 

M.  Jobard  has  given  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  an  explosion  which  took  place  at  Msestrich,  by  which 
the  proprietor  and  engineer,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  stoppage 
of  the  works  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  measures  inside  of  the  furnace 
for  a  new  grate,  were  killed. 

"When  the  workmen  go  to  dinner,  the  fireman  covers  the  grate  with 
the  siftings,  closes  the  register  of  the  chimney  and  the  furnace  door, 
and  often  places  a  plate  of  sheet-iron  before  the  opening  of  the  ash- 
pan,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  his  fire  by  stopping  the  draft.  At 
the  first  sound  of  the  recall-bell,  the  fireman  ought  at  once  to  open  the 
chimney-resister,  so  as  to  discharge  the  gases  which  have  been  pro- 
duced in  this  sort  of  retort ;  the  air  of  the  ash-pan  soon  becomes  filled 
with  the  hydrogen  gas  which  fills  the  furnace,  flues,  and  every  part 
accessible  to  flames.  This  mixture  of  air  and  hydrogen  constitutes  a 
kind  oi  fire-damp  perhaps  even  more  dangerous  than  that  of  the  mines, 
because  it  is  heated. 

"The  engineer  must  have  neglected  to  discharge  this  gas  before 
opening  the  furnace-door,  with  a  lamp  in  his  hand ;  hence  the  explo- 
sion whieh  lifted  up  the  boiler,  and  burst  it  at  its  weakest  part. 

"I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  greater  part  of  the  explo- 
sions have  a  similar  cause  to  that  which  I  have  suggested ;  for  almost 
all  the  accounts  in  the  Journals  begin  with  these  characteristic  words, 
^At  the  moment  wh^n  they  were  about  to  recommence  work  in  the 

establishment  of  X ,  a  terrible  explosion  was  heard ;  happily  the 

workmen  had  not  yet  returned.' 

"Who  does  not  see  that  at  the  first  blow  of  the  bell,  the  flrexnaa 
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begins  to  rake  his  fire,  so  as  to  start  the  engine,  forgetting  first  to  open 
the  chimney :  a  precaution  which  he  thinks  unimportant  because  he 
has  freqently  neglected  it  without  becoming  a  victim,  for  the  mixture 
is  not  always  in  explosive  proportions.  The  narrative  does  not  fail 
to  add,  that  the  boiler  was  lifted  from  its  seat,  which  would  not  hap- 
pen if  the  explosion  had  not  taken  place  in  the  furnace ;  the  second 
explosion,  which  is  confounded  with  the  first,  is  that  of  the  boiler  it- 
self, brought  about  by  the  shock  of  the  first."  Comptes  Mendus,  4th 
Feb.  1861. 

M.  Jobard  is  a  man  of  experience  and  ingenuity,  and  we  call  atten- 
tion to  this  account,  because  the  custom  which  he  explains  is  a  danger- 
ous one,  and  the  precautions  which  he  indicates  are  very  proper  and 
even  necessary.  But  we  difier  from  him  entirely  as  to  his  supposition 
that  this  is  the  general  explanation  to  be  given  of  explosions  which  hap- 
pen when  starting  a  steam  engine.  In  the  first  place,  these  frequently 
occur  under  circumstances  where  such  an  explanation  is  inadmissible, 
and  are  clearly  due  to  the  fact  that,  the  water  has  gradually  been  eva- 
porating from  the  boiler  during  the  rest  of  the  machine,  and  none  has 
been  supplied ;  and  secondly,  we  do  not  understand  how  under  ordi- 
nary arrangements,  an  explosive  mixture  can  leak  from  the  top  of  the 
furnace  into  the  ash-pan,  through  a  bed  of  hot  coals,  without  burning, 
and  this  would  consume  all  the  explosive  mixture,  as  it  was  generated. 
As  to  the  throwing  ^  the  boiler  from  its  seat,'  this  is  easily  explained 
by  the  reaction  of  the  steam  issuing  into  the  furnace,  and  against  the 
bottom  of  the  ash-pan,  and  takes  place  whenever  the  fracture  takes 
place  in  the  lower  part  of  the  boiler.  En. 


A  Constant  Copper-Carbon  Battery. — By  JuLlua  Thomsbk. 

Vrom  ibe  Lond.  £d.  and  Dob.  Phil.  Mag^  January,  IML 

In  the  ordinary  galvanic  apparatus,  zinc  usually  officiates  as  posi- 
tive element.  This  metal  is,  however,  readily  attacked  by  acid  if  it  is 
not  either  chemically  pure  or  well  amalgamated*  If  the  sulphuric 
acid  is  not  greatly  diluted,  the  zinc  cylinders  are  strongly  attacked 
by  continuous  use,  in  spite  of  the  amalgamation,  by  which  a  great  loss 
of  metal  is  caused ;  if  on  the  other  hand,  the  acid  is  much  diluted,  it  is 
soon  saturated,  and  the  action  of  the  apparatus  is  enfeebled. 

In  my  investigations  I  use  a  galvanic  apparatus  consisting  of  capper 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  part  acid  and  4  parts  water)  as  positive  ele- 
ment, and,  as  a  negative  element,  carbon  in  the  mixture  of  bichromate 
of  potass,  sulphuric  acid,  and  water,  recommended  by  W5hler  and  Buflf. 
(Buff  uses  100  parts  of  water,  12  of  bichromate,  and  25  of  sulphuric 
acid.)  The  electromotive  force  of  this  combination  is  ^^ths  of  that  of 
a  Danieirs  battery. 

Its  advantages  are  as  follows : — The  copper  if  not  at  all  attacked 
by  the  acid  when  the  circuit  is  open ;  the  resistmice  of  the  sulphuric 
acid,  from  its  being  so  little  diluted,  is  a  minimum :  the  sulphuric  acid 
is  so  strong  that  it  can  be  used  for  months  without  becoming  saturated. 
As,  further,  the  mixture  of  chromate  of  potass  and  sulphuric  acid  is  in- 
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odoroas,  this  combination  la  very  convenient  for  working  vith  in  closed 
spaces. 

This  combination  is  very  interesting  theoretically ;  for  as  copper  can* 
not  decompose  dilate  sulphuric  acid,  the  copper-carbon  element  is  an  ex- 
ample of  a  powerful  apparatus  in  which  chemical  action  and  the  disen- 
gagement of  electricity  are  quite  inseparable. — ^Poggendorflf's  Annahn^ 
October  6, 1860.  

On  a  New  Purple  and  on  a  Blue  Dye^  Soluble  in  Alcohol. 
By  C.  Grbvillb  Williams. 

From  the  Lond.  Ch«mical  News,  No.  40. 

Chemists  familiar  with  dyes  and  pigments  are  aware  that  great  ef- 
forts have  lately  been  made  to  form  purples  by  the  addition  of  a  blue 
to  the  new  red  colors  known  as  magenta,  fuchsine,  &c.  A  certain 
amount  of  success  has  been  obtaiixed  by  printing  carmine  of  indigo 
along  with  magenta  red  upon  woolen  fabrics.  But  this  process  has 
of  necessity  received  a  very  limited  application,  owing  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  rendering  the  indigo  soluble  in  the  same  menstruum  as  the 
magenta.  In  fact  there  is  no  blue  dye  or  pigment  soluble  in  alcohol 
known  to  technical  chemists.  Such  a  substance,  which  has  been  for  some 
time  vainly  sought,  I  have  at  last  succeeded  in  obtaining  in  large  quanti- 
ties from  cinchonine,  or  rather  from  the  chinoline  which  is  procured  by 
distilling  the  former  alkaloid  with  caustic  soda  or  potash.  The  process 
is,  in  its  main  features,  the  same  as  that  by  which  I  demonstrated  a  spe- 
cific difference  to  exist  between  the  chinoline  from  coal  tar  and  that 
obtained  by  the  process  just  alluded  to.*  I  have  however  greatly  im- 
proved the  process,  so  as  to  reduce  its  cost  to  a  minimum,  and  bring 
it  within  the  reach  of  commercial  enterprise.  Cinchonine  being  a 
waste  product,  has  in  some  quinine  manufactories  accumulated  to  the 
extent  of  tons,  and  so  long  as  its  price  does  not  exceed  8«.  or  10«.  per  fi> 
it  can  with  profit  be  employed  in  producing  blue  and  purple  dyes. 

The  quantity  of  crude  chinoline  yielded  is  much  greater  than  is 
generally  supposed,  and  moreover  the  amount  of  dye  procurable  is  very 
great.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  chinoline,  amyle 
enters  into  the  compound,  and  we  thus  take  advantage  of  its  high 
atomic  weight-t  It  might  be  urged  that  iodide  of  amyle  is  far  too 
expensive  a  reagent  to  be  employed  with  success  in  anj  commercial 
operation.  To  this  it  may  be  answered  that  fusel  oil  is  procurable 
for  1«.  6d.  per  gallon,  and  iodine  can  now  be  purchased  in  quantity 
for  %%.  and  phosphorus  for  2«.  Qd.  or  3«.  per  pound.  If,  therefore,  a 
plan  could  be  devised  by  which  the  iodine  might  be  recovered,  the  en- 
tire process  would  acquire  a  practical  character.  Now  the  recovery 
of  the  iodine  is  easy  if  we  follow  the  second  method  of  preparation 
given  below;  moreover  the  sulphate  and  chloride  of  amyle  will  pro- 
bably ere  long  be  substituted  for  the  comparatively  costly  iodine. 

In  order  to  procure  the  blue  color,  one  part  by  weight  of  chinoline 

•Ob  Isomtrie  Alktkddt,  Chemical  N«W0»  rol.  L^'iA. 
tOioHii-Tl. 
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is  to  be  boiled  for  ten  miniiteB  with  one  and  a  half  parts  of  iodide  of 
amyle.  The  mixture  from  being  straw-colored  becomes  deep  reddish 
brown,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  mass  of  crystals.  This  product 
of  the  reaction  is  to  be  boiled  for  ten  minutes  with  about  six  parts  of 
water,  and,  when  dissolved,  filtered  through  paper.  The  filtered  li- 
quid is  to  be  gently  boiled  in  an  enamelled  iron  pan  over  a  small  fire, 
and  excess  of  ammonia  gradually  added.  The  ebullition  may  be  pro- 
longed with  advantage  for  one  hour,  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid 
being  compensated  for  by  the  gradual  addition  of  weak  solution  of 
ammonia.  The  latter  may  be  prepared  by  the  admixture  of  equal 
volumes  of  ammonia  of  the  density  0*880  and  distilled  water.  The  hour 
having  elapsed  the  whole  is  allowed  to  cool,  when  the  color  will  al- 
most entirely  have  precipitated,  leaving  the  supernatant  liquid  nearly 
colorless.  On  pouring  the  fluid  away  (preferably  through  a  filter,  in 
order  to  retain  floating  particles  of  color),  the  dish  will  be  found  to 
contain  resinous  looking  masses  which  dissolve  readily  in  alcohol, 
yielding  a  rich  purplish-blue  solution  which  may  be  filtered  and  kept 
for  use. 

The  color  prepared  as  above  is,  as  has  been  said,  of  a  purplish  tint, 
but,  if  a  purer  blue  be  required  the  following  modification  is  to  be  re- 
sorted to.  The  filtered  aqueous  solution  of  hydriodate  of  amyle-chino- 
line,  is,  as  before,  to  be  brought  to  the  boiling  temperature,  but  in- 
stead of  adding  ammonia,  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  containing  about 
one-fifth  of  its  weight  of  solid  potash  is  to  be  substituted.  The  addi- 
tion is  to  be  continued  at  intervals  until  three-fourths  as  much  potash 
has  been  added  as  is  equivalent  to  the  iodine  in  the  iodide  of  amyle 
used.  The  fluid  may,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  ebullition,  be  fil- 
tered to  separate  the  resinous  color.  The  product  is  a  gorgeous  blue 
with  scarcely  any  shade  of  red.  On  adding  the  other  fourth  of  potash 
to  the  filtrate  while  gently  boiling,  a  black  mass  will  be  precipitated 
containing  all  the  red,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  mixed  wiUi 
the  blue.     This  mass  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  yielding  a  rich  pur- 

{)le  solution,  containing,  however,  an  excess  of  r^d.  The  alcoholic  so- 
ution  on  filtration  leaves  on  the  filter  a  dark  mass  soluble  in  benzole, 
and  as  sometimes  prepared,  affording  a  brilliant  emerald  green  solu- 
tion of  great  beauty.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  obtain  this  green  color. 
I  have  never  on  any  occasion,  however,  seen  a  failure  in  preparing  the 
blue  or  purple. 

With  regard  to  the  economy  of  the  process,  the  following  is  a  near 
approximation  to  the  produce  in  my  later  experiments.  Cinchonine, 
distilled  with  excess  of  caustic  soda,  affords  65  per  cent,  of  crude 
chinoline,  containing  in  addition  to  that  base  lepidine,  cryptidine,  and 
at  least  two  more  as  yet  unknown  homologues  of  chinoline,  besides 
pyrrol  and  a  number  of  bases  isomeric  with  the  pyridine  series.  The 
water  that  comes  over  in  the  distillation  contains  ammonia,  and  the 
more  soluble  of  the  latter  class.  All  the  distillate  which  on  rectifica- 
tion distils  above  890^  or  408^  Fahr.  up  to  the  highest  range  of  the 
mercurial  thermometer,  is  suitable  for  preparing  the  color. 

One  part  of  the  mixture  of  bases  above  alluded  to,  and  one  and  % 
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balf  parts  of  iodide  of  amyle,  yield  23  parts  of  bine  d je  containing  four 
per  cent,  of  solid  coloring  matter.  One  volaroe  of  magenta  pink,  of 
the  ordinary  strength  found  in  commerce,  and  two  volumes  of  the 
chinoline  blue,  form  a  fine  purple  inclining  to  the  blue  shade.  The 
proportion  of  magenta  may,  in  many  cases,  be  increased  with  advan- 
tage.    The  color  on  wool  or  silk  stands  soap  well. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Joornal  of  the  Franklin  Inttitate. 

New  York,  Wednesday,  April  17th,  1861. 

Sir  : — Having  observed  in  a  late  number  of  the  Journal  an  item  in 
relation  to  the  speed  of  vessels,  I  thought  the  enclosed  might  prove 
acceptable.     They  can  be  relied  upon  as  correct. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

Edward  Brandt. 

Bemarkable  Speed. 

Steamship  Persia. — This  vessel  sailed  from  Liverpool  at  noon 
March  80th,  and  from  Queenstown  on  the  evening  of  the  81st,  arriv- 
ing in  New  York  April  9th,  making  the  shortest  passage  across  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  record.     The  subjoined  is  a  copy  of  her  log: — 


Datb. 

Winds. 

Courae. 

Diatancea. 

Latitude. 

Longitude. 

March  30, 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

"      31, 

N.E. 

Varioaa. 

240 

— 

... 

April      1, 

Easterly, 

W.  N.  W. 

172 

.6M3 

1412 

"        % 

-« 

— 

313 

50*38 

2210 

-        3, 

8.E. 

W.  by  N. 

329 

49-01 

30*81 

«        4, 

E.  N.  E. 

_ 

334 

47-60 

38-24 

"       s. 

N.E. 

W.  by  N. 

338 

46-19 

4567 

-         6. 

N.  N.  E. 

... 

350 

43-43 

63-48 

••         7, 

N.  by  E. 

W.JN. 

831 

42-27 

61-20 

8, 

North, 

... 

326 

40-50 

68-04 

"         », 

« 

—" 

292 

^" 

"■" 

JBmarJfe^.— March  80.— 11-80  A.  M.  received  mails;  12  M.  left 
Liverpool;  1*05  P.  M.  discharged  pilot. 

March  81. — Moderate  and  fine;  9*30  A.  M.  passed  Roches'  Point; 
9*40,  Queenstown;  4*05  P.  M.  received  mails;  4-43  P.  M.  left  Queens- 
town. 

April  1. — Moderate  and  clear;  8*80  P.  M.  passed  Steamship  JVta- 
garaj  bound  east. 

April  2. — Light  winds  and  fine  weather. 

April  3. — Moderate,  cloudy  weather. 

April  4. — Moderate,  fine,  clear  weather. 

April  5. — Fresh  breeze,  thick  fog. 

April  6. — Strong  gale,  high  sea. 

April  7. — Fresh  gale,  snow  squalls. 
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April  8. — Moderate  breeee. 

April  9. — Strong  breeze ;  6*47  A.  M.  received  pilot ;  6*50  A.  M. 
at  Sandy  Hook ;  7-80  A.  M.  Staten  Island ;  840  A.  M.  New  York. 

Frigate  Ibis. — A  remarkable  instance  of  fast  sailing  bas  been  re- 
corded of  this  vessel,  which  returned  into  the  harbor  of  Brest  on  the 
16th  of  November  last,  after  two  incredibly  rapid  voyages.  She  left 
that  port  for  Papahiti  on  the  19th  of  April,  1860,  and  reached  her 
destination  on  the  4th  of  August,  making  the  run  in  107  days. 
Starting  again  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month,  she  arrived  at  Brest 
after  a  voyage  of  89  days,  without  having  seen  land,  or  putting 
into  any  harbor;  thus  going  10,000  leagues  (more  than  the  distance 
around  the  world),  in  the  space  of  196  days,  and  having  been  only 
six  months  and  twenty-eight  days  at  sea  from  her  first  departure. 
This  prodigious  rapidity  exceeds  the  rate  of  sailing  of  some  of  the 
fleetest  ships,  as  for  instance,  that  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  Seaty  men- 
tioned by  Lieutenant  Maury,  U.  S.  N.,  as  unique  for  her  sailing  pow- 
ers, and  also  the  voyage  round  the  world  of  the  SwordjUhj  performed 
in  ten  months  and  ten  days,  and  equally  cited  by  him  as  a  remarkable 
trial  of  speed.  The  frigate  Im  was  equally  fortunate  in  the  healthy 
state  of  her  crew  and  passengers,  not  a  single  case  of  illness  or  death 
having  occurred  during  the  entire  voyage. 

Clipper  Bare  Dawn. — The  shortest  passage  ever  made  from  Bue- 
nos Ayres  to  New  York  (or  any  other  American  port),  was  accom- 
plished in  the  summer  of  1860  by  this  bark.  It  was  made  in  36  days, 
from  May  5th  to  June  12th,  and  as  the  distance  is  6500  miles,  it  will 
be  seen  she  averaged  over  180|  miles  per  day.  Her  previous  pas- 
sage was  made  in  39  days  from  the  same  port.  The  Dawn  was  built 
in  New  York  in  1857  by  Thomas  Collyer,  Esq.,  and  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Chase,  all  her  voyages  on  an  average  are  without 
a  parallel. 

Clipper  Ship  Andrew  Jackson. — This  renowned  ship  arrived  in 
the  port  of  New  York  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  November  last 
from  Liverpool  in  15  days  passage,  with  a  full  cargo.  She  also  made 
the  voyage  to  Liverpool,  laden  with  grain,  in  15  days,  and  on  the  voy- 
age out  and  home  was  onl;^  30  days  at  sea,  including  2  days  of  very 
calm  weather.  During  this  time  she  sailed  over  6500  miles,  thus 
averaging  nearly  220  miles  per  day  throughout — a  rate  of  speed  rare- 
ly if  ever  equalled,  continuously,  in  a  sailing  vessel  before  or  since. 
The  Andrew  Jackson  was  built  by  Messrs.  G.  H.  Mallory  &  Co.,  of 
Mystic,  Conn. 

^ark  Pallas. — This  bark,  commanded  by  Captain  Biddle,  from 
ifew  York,  February  21st  last,  arrived  at  Balize,  Honduras,  after  the 
extraordinary  run  of  eleven  days.  The  PaUae  was  built,  and  is  at 
present  owned  in  New  York.  £•  B. 

TraiMlAtcd  for  tti«  JonrMl  of  tlM  VnnkllB  Inatltato. 

A  New  Luhric  and  Vamuh, — Heveone. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  M.  Mat- 
thieu,  a  maker  of  surgical  instruments,  presented  a  vegetable  fat,  at 
the  same  time  viscous  and  elastic,  to  which  he  had  given  the  name  of 
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MeveoTie^  for  the  parpose  of  recalling  at  the  same  time,  first,  that  its 
principal  element  is  the  essence  of  caoutchouc,  or  caoutchouc  highly 
purified,  prepared  from  Hevcea  Guyanen$ii;  second,  that  it  is  pre- 
pared  at  a  very  high  temperature. 

This  new  preparation  possesses  very  remarkahle  properties,  and 
•will  be  of  very  great  service  to  many  branches  of  industry.  It  adheres 
considerably  to  the  surfaces  to  which  it  is  applied ;  doed  not  oxidize 
under  the  influence  of  atmospheric  agents ;  and  preserves  from  rust^ 
instruments  of  iron,  steel,  copper,  or  any  other  polished  metal,  even 
when  spread  over  them  in  ab  infinitely  thin  coating.  Surgical  and  do* 
mestic  instruments,  tools  and  machinery,  hunting  axfd  other  weapons, 
may  be  kept  perfectly  clean  and  bright. 

The  lubricating  properties  otSeveone  are  still  more  extraordinary; 
applied  to  stop-cocks,  pistons,  valves,  pivots,  axles,  locks,  hinges,  ftc., 
it  makes  them  play  the  more  easily,  inasmuch  as  it  never  dries,  does 
not  lose  its  viscosity,  does  not  oxidize,  nor  combine  with  the  metals. 

Seveane^  besides,  as  a  coating  impermeable  to  water,  will  do  much 
to  keep  clean  and  in  good  order,  leather,  and  objects  formed  of  leather, 
such  as  shoes,  harness,  belts,  &c.;  it  will  protect  them  both  from  damp 
and  from  too  great  dryness ;  it  makes  them  very  pliable,  and  renders 
them  imperishable ;  its  salutary  effects  will  extend  even  to  wood,  pe« 
destals,  panels,  wainscoating,  &c.  We  will  relate  one  more  very  pre- 
cious  property  of  Heveane*  In  fire-arms  coated  interiorlv  with  it, 
there  no  longer  forms  any  adhesive  dust  in  firing ;  they  will  be  much 
more  easily  cleaned,  and  when  fired  frequently  in  succession,  the  aim 
will  remain  more  certain  and  the  range  greater. — Coimos. 


TfABtlAtod  te  th*  JwurMa  of  Um  V^uUia  lutltaie. 

A  nete  Stereoscope  without  Leneee. 

In  the  Nuovo  Lincei^  M.  Volpicelli  describes  a  now  stereoscope  pre^ 
sented  by  him  in  April,  1854.  This  very  simple  stereoscope  without 
mirrors  or  lenses,  consists  of  a  rectangular  horizontal  box,  whose  pro* 
portions  are  as  follows :  height  11  centim.  (4*5  ins.) ;  depth  20  centim* 
(8  ins.) ;  length  62  cenfim.  (24*8  ins.)  The  two  stereoscopic  pictures 
are  placed  against  the  back  of  the  box ;  in  the  front  of  the  box  two 
holes  are  bored  opposite  the  middle  of  the  pictures.  Two  diaphragms 
made  of  plates  of  blackened  wood  or  card-board,  of  the  height  of  the 
pictures,  are  made  to  rotate  around  vertical  axes  correspon£ng  to  tho 
front  edges ;  and  are  so  adjusted  that  they  allow  the  right  eve  to  see 
only  the  left  picture,  and  the  left  eye  the  right  picture.  It  follows  that 
the  rays  by  which  the  pictures  are  seen  cross  each  other  within  a  cer* 
tain  space  in  the  middle  of  the  box,  and  in  this  space,  after  a  little 
effort,  the  eyes  see  the  object  in  relief. 

If  after  the  relief  is  seen  the  diaphragms  are  turned  around  their 
axes,  so  as  to  rest  against  the  sides  of  the  box,  and  no  longer  inter* 
cept  the  view — the  eyes  still  continuing  to  view  the  picture  in  relief-* 
a  very  interesting  physiological  phenomenon  will  be  seen.  There  will 
be  seen  three  pictures— one  in  the  middle  of  the  instnunent,  in  relief 
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the  others  alongside,  and  by  no  effort  of  will  can  the  middle  pictare  be 
made  to  disappear. 

If  the  pictures  be  of  complementary  colors,  they  will  be  seen  of  their 
own  colors,  and  the  relief  will  be  white. 

Those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  observation  of  optical  phenomena 
will  require  spme  attention  to  see  the  relief  at  first,  but  it  will  gene- 
rally be  found  by  looking  attentively  at  about  the  middle  of  the  box. 
When  once  seen  it  may  be  recovered  without  any  diflSculty. 

Co9mo8y  September,  1860. 


TriBdated  for  the  Joarnal  of  the  FrankUn  In^tttnte. 

Preparation  of  Oxygen  from  Sulphuric  Acid. 

The  acid  of  the  chambers,  or  still  better  that  concentrated  to  61®, 
will  serve  excellently  for  the  verv  easy  preparation  of  oxygen,  smce 
at  a  feeble  red  heat  it  is  completely  transformed  into  a  mixture  of 
water,  sulphurous  acid,  and  water. 

A  retort  of  5  quarts  filled  with  platinum  foil,  or  still  better,  a  pla- 
tina  worm  filled  with  platina  sponge  is  brought  to  a  red-heat.  A  small 
stream  of  the  sulphuric  acid  passing  through  an  S  tube  and  running 
Steadily  is  introduced ;  the  gases  which  are  produced  pass  first  through 
»  refrigerator  to  separate  the  water,  and  then  through  a  peculiar 
washer.  There  escapes  oxygen  gas  pure  and  without  smell,  and  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  sulphurous  acid. — CosTnoSj  November,  1860. 

Artificial  Leather. 

From  the  Loodoo  Builder,  No.  032. 

We  lately  took  occasion  to  allude  to  endeavors  to  realize  an  idea 
suggested  in  the  Builder  on  this  subject;  'and  we  now  extract  the  fol- 
lowing remarks,  in  a  condensed  form,  as  to  a  farther  step  in  progress, 
from  the  Suffolk  Chronicle: — '*To  Ipswich  belongs  the  honor  of  an  in- 
vention to  gather  up  vast  heaps  of  |*ubbish  in  the  shape  of  leather  cut- 
tings, parings,  and  shavings;  and  by  a  peculiar  process,  partly  chemi- 
cal and  partly  mechanical,  to  reduce  them  to  a  pulpy  mass,  and  mould 
them  to  any  desired  form  for  useful  and  ornamental  purposes.  A  fac- 
tory is  now  erected,  and  a  company  formed,  bearing  the  name  of  the 
'Patent  Plastique  Leather  Company.'  The  goods  manufactured  are 
more  durable,  and  20  to  80  per  cent,  cheaper  than  all  other  leather 
goods.  We  have  made  inquiry  into  this  new  process,  and  find  the  lea^ 
ther  may  be  made  as  pliant  as  india  rubber,  or  as  hard  as  board,  and 
becomes  adapted  to  an  endless  variety  of  uses,  as  bands  for  machine- 
*  ry,  buckets  for  pumps  (having  all  the  suction  of  leather,  with  ten-fold 
durability),  and  rubber  for  pencil  marks.  It  is  eminently  adapted  for 
all  kinds  of  architectural  ornamentation,  in-door  or  out,  and  is  an  ex- 
cellent material  for  picture  frames,  plain  or  gilded,  not  being  liable  to 
east  or  break.  It  can  be  made  of  any  color,  matching  the  grain  of 
all  dark  wood  So  accurately  that  even  a  skilful  workman  would  mis- 
take it  for  carving.  This  most  truly  useful  invention,  we  have  no 
doubt,  under  the  hand  of  its  originator,  Mr.  B.  Seager,  will  ere  long^ 
take  its  ntnk  among  our  staple  manufactures. 
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AM SRICAN  PATENTS  I88USD  VBOM  F£BBUABT  1,  TO  FEBBUABT  28,  1881. 


Anvils, 

Appleii, — Millii  for  Grinding 

Artesian  Wells,— Tubes  of 

Barrels, — Making  • 
B«e- hives. 


Blotters,— Roll 
Boot  Jack,  • 

Booto  ft  Shoes,— Heel  Attacha*t 
Brakes, — Car 

, — Railroad 

Bran  Dusters,  • 

Bridges, — Truas      • 
Bridie  Bits, 
Brooih,  • 

Brush  Blocks,^Boring     • 
Butter  Worker,      • 

Car  Wheels,  •  W.  W.  Snow, 

Card  Teeth  of  Carding  Cylinden,  Charles  Hardy, 


C.  H.  Schadt, 
JUeander  McKee, 
'  H.  W.  Spooner, 

Sheridan  Roberts, 
S.  R.  Bryant, 
J.  C.  Gray, 

Hartley  A  Morehouse, 
•  P.  B.  Sheldon,     . 
H.  N.  DeGraw, 
G.  C.  Aiken, 
A.  C.  Herron, 
Daniel  Derr,        • 
Clark  &.  Elling, 
£.  J.  Story, 
J.  M.  Roberds, 
Daniel  Kaufman, 
Thomas  Mitchell, 
J.  A.  Allen, 


Carding  Machines, 

Carpet  Stretcher,   . 

■  Tack  Driver,  • 

Carriage  Work,— Collar  for 

Cart, 

Cheese  Vats,— Heater  for 

Chronometer  Escapement^ 

Churn,  • 


Cider  Mills, 
Cigar  Machines, 


Josepii  Davis, 
Greenlcaf  A  Bnekland, 
H.  S.  Walcott, 
Moses  Seward,    • 
N.  R.  Baldwin, 
Howell  Cooper,  . 
Prosper  Humbert, 
Peter  Dunwald,  . 
M-  C  Longacre, 
J.  R.  Mickey,      • 
J.  V.  Stevens, 
V.  Stirewatt,        • 
H.  T.  Watkins, 
W.  W.  Hose,     . 
Muller  6l  Majer, 
I<.  F  Frazee, 


Clothes  Frame, 

Clover  Seed,— Hull'g  &.  Clean'g  D.  S.  Wagener, 
-Separating 


Coal, — Breaking 

Coal  Sifter  and  Shovel,     • 
Coffins,— Metallic 
Cord, — Guides  for  Laying 
Corn  Planters, 


Henry  Hunsiker, 
L.  P.  Garner, 
R.  A.  Wilder,      • 

A.  H.  Knapp, 
J.  H.  Renshaw,  • 
Wm.  Taylor, 

B.  H.  Elmore,     • 
L.  K.  Jenne, 

-  .  F.  B.  Preston,     . 

Cotton  &  Corn  Stalks,— Extract.  Josiah  Bishop, 

■  Bales,— TighUn'g  Ropes  Charles  Wilson, 
Cleaners,  .  E.  A.  Hearne, 

■  Gins,  .  J.  B.  Peyton, 

■I  Scrapers,  •  Josiah  Shepherd, 
Coupling  Links  of  Railroad  Cars,  Tyler  Andrews,  • 
Cow-bells,  •  G.  C.  Albaugh, 
Cultivators,  •  Beach  dc  Brown, 
1  •  Solomon  Dwight, 
.  8.  M.  Gofl; 


City  of  N.  Y.     12 

Hagerstown,       Md.        26 
Erie,  Penna.  26 


Cleveland, 

Waterford, 

Frankfort, 

Quincy, 

Prattsburgh, 

Green  Island, 

Worcester, 

West  Farms, 

Beliefonte, 

Sandusky, 

Getyville, 

Washington, 

Boiling  Spring, 

Lansinburgh, 

Deerfield, 


Ohio,  26 
Penna.  12 
Ind. 

III. 

N.Y. 


Mass. 

N.Y. 

Penna. 

Ohio, 

N.Y. 

DC. 


19 
12 
19 
12 
5 
12 
26 
12 
12 
26 


Penna.  19 


N.Y. 
Mass. 


19 
12 

19 

6 

12 

12 

6 

6 

6 

12 

26 

19 

5 


Jersey  City,  N.J. 

Biddeford,  Me. 

flast  Wilton,  N.  H. 

SpringSeld,  Mass. 

East  Boston,  •« 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Afton,  N.  Y. 

Watertown,  « 

Boston,  Mass. 

Corning,  N.  Y. 

Cleveland,  Ohio, 

Waterford,  Penna.  26 

Pomeroy,  Ohio,  5 

Albany,  N.  Y,  12 

Anderson,  Ind.  (^ 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  12 

City  of  "19 

Tottenvilfe,  N.  Y.  26 

Penn  Yan,  "  12 

Lewisborgh,  Penna.  19 

Ashland,  «  19 

Cressona,  •«  19 

Newton  Centre,  Mass.  26 

Knoxville,  Tenn.  12 

Berlin,  N.  Y.  19 

Richmond,  Ind.  19 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  12 

Fayette,  Mo.  26 

Austin,  Texas,  19 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  19 

Lowndes  co.,  Ala.  19 

Raymond,  Miss.  6 

Columbia,  Texas,  19 

North  Easton,  Mass.  6 

Louisville,  Ky.  26 

Jacksontown,  Ohio,  12 

Byron,  III.  6 

East  Addison,  Vt.  12 
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Cnltivators, 


-, — Kotaty 
-, — Seadiog 


Curtain  Fixture, 
Ditching  Machinea, 


American  PatenU, 

Leeper  6l  Kidder* 
M^  hitman  Price, 
J.  W.  Taylor, 
Cicero  Comsteek, 
C.  T.  Settle, 
J.  Y.  Marsh, 

Doolittle  &.  Eldridge^ 

— — ^— C.E.Martin, 

Dove-tailing  Machine,       •  Eleazer  Coffin,    • 

Drawing-heads,— rStop  Motion  for  B.  O.  Paige, 
Drill,-* Rook  •  .  Wm.  H arson,      • 

Drying  Tunnel,      •  F.  H.  Smith, 

Earth-boring  Machine*      •  Manley  &  Wedge, 

Eave  Troughs  dt  Piping,— wood  8.  T.  Field, 
Electric  Currents, — Integrating    Chps.  Kirchhof, 

Fares  on  CouTeyanoei, — Aacert.  D.  F.  Haasz, 
Felloe  Machine,  •  C  H.  Denison, 

Files  and  Raspa, — Manufacture  of  Thomas  Sbeeban, 


Filters, 

Fire  Arms, 

Fish  Hooks, 

Flat  Irons, — Guard  to 

Flock,— Sifting 

Flower  Pots, 

Fluid  Compositions, — Burning, 

Fracture  Apparatuaee, 

Fruit  Gatherers,  • 


L.  P.  Jenks, 
Daniel  Moore,      • 
W.  S.  Morris, 
J.  C.  Briggs,       . 
J.  F.  Greene, 
Otto  ^l»erhardt,  • 
B.  F.  Hebard, 
John  Whitten„    • 
Byrn  dc  Clark, 
■  ■     •  L.  M.  Parker,      • 

Furnaces  for  Treating  Iron  Ores,  Isi^ac  Rogers, 

■    ,*-Fires  of  Referberat«  Jacob  Rer^e,       • 

Furniture  Castor,  •  Edward  Lindner, 


Gas  Burners,  • 

■  Burner  Regulators,  • 
—  Cocks, 

—,— Lighting  • 

— ,  and  Extinguish* 

Gates,  • 

Globes,— Moulded  Elastic 
Grain  Binding  Machines, 

■  Measurer  and  Register, 
— Separators,  • 


Grainers  Tools, 
Gridirons, 
Guano  Spreaders, 


Mor.son  dc  Moore, 
A.  H.  Wood,       . 
J.  G.  Lrffingwell, 
8.  B.  H.  Vance,  . 
N.S.  Manroas, 
Hiram  Barber,     • 
H.  B.  Goodyear, 
W.  W   Burson, 
Stephen  Reynolds, 
J.  A.  Cluxton,    • 
James  Matthews, 
Jefferson  Nash,   • 
R.  A.  Adams, 
Sh'avor  6l  Corse, 
I.  J.  Saunders, 


Harrows, — Rotary 
Harvesters, 


•    L.S.Tyler, 
P.  H.  Standish, 
J.  B.  Smith, 
J.  B.  Tinker, 
Binding  A ttachnlt  S.  P.  Harris, 


-,— Cane 
-Rakes  for 


Harvesting  Machines, 

Hat  Blocks, 

Hay, — Loading 

— , — Raking  and  Cocking 

Hemp  Brakes,  • 

Hoe  Blanks, — Manufacture  of 


W.  B.  Robertson, 
T.  S.  Whitenack, 
Rufus  Dutton, 
W.  W.  Cumberland, 
J.  B.  Mcintosh, 
L.  R.  Stone,         • 
Robert  Dodsworth, 
Nathan  Brand,   • 


San  Jose,  HI.  IS 

Mount  Olive,  N.  C.  IS 

Ashland,  Ya.  IS 

Milwaukie,  Wis.  26 

San  Jose,  Cal.  S6 

City  of  N.  r.  S6 

DansviUe,  N.  Y.  IS 

Muscatine,  Iowa,  26 

Indisnapolis,  Ind.  6 

Lowell,  Mass.  IS 

City  of  N.  Y.  IS 

Baltimore,  Md«  99 

Zanesville^  Ohio,  19 

Worcester,  Mass.  19 

City  of  N.  Y.  S6 


Philadelphia, 

Brattleboro', 

Dunkirk, 

Boston, 

Brooklyn, 

City  of 

Concord, 

Brooklyn, 

•c 

Neponset, 
Boston, 
City  of 

Shirley  Village, 
Haverstraw, 
PitUburgh, 
City  of 

New  Haven, 

Boston,' 

Newark, 

City  of 

Forrestville, 

Milpitas^ 

New  Haven, 

Yates  JDity, 

Richmond, 

Bentonville, 

Middlelown, 

Janesville, 

Indianapolis, 

Troy, 

Sparta, 

Linesville, 

Pacheco, 

Winfield, 

Plymouth, 

Mansfield, 

W.  Bau  Rouge, 

Easton, 

Dayton, 

Newark, 

Girard, 

Owaasa, 

St.  Louis, 

LeonardsvUIe, 


Penna.  19 


Vu 
N.  Y. 
Mass. 

N.  Y. 

N.H. 
N.Y. 

M 

Mass. 

•4 

N.Y. 

Mass. 

N.Y. 

Penna* 

N.Y. 


19 

5 

6 

19 

IS 

5 

36 

6 

19 

19 

S6 

19 

8« 

6 

S6 


Conn.  19 
Mass.  19 
N.J. 
N.Y. 

Conn. 
Cal. 
Conn. 
III. 
R.L 
Ohio, 
Penna.  26 
Wis.  IS 
Ind.  IS 
N.  Y*  19 
Ga.         IS 


19 
5 
6 

19 

86 
IS 
S6 


Penna. 

Cal. 

N.Y. 


Ohio, 
La. 

Penna. 
Ohio, 
N.J. 
Pennn.  19 
Mich.  S6 
Mo.         IS 


6 
19 
19 

5 
36 
13 

5 
13 
19 
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Hors««Powerf,  •  T.  J.  Bottoms* 

■  .  J.  8.  Upton,        • 

■  Shoe,                      •  Ebenezer  Cate» 
HoM  tobing,^Caoatchoac  T.  J.  Mayall,      • 
Hot  Air  Regitter,              •  J.  H.  Siinondfy 
Hydrants,               •  i.  P.  KenyoD»     • 

Ice  Chair,  •  Frederick  Ashley, 

-^-  Cream  Freezers,  E.  P.  Torrey,      • 

^^i — Apparatus  for  Cutting  J.  Fielemeyer, 
India  Rubber  Goods, — Manuf.  of  Hiram  Hutchison, 

Iron  Bars  and  Rods, — Polishing  Bernard  Lauth, 

— '^, — Tools  used  in  Manufac.  A.  L.  Fieury, 


Thomasville, 
Battle  Creek, 
Franklin, 
Roxbury, 
City  of 
Brooklyn, 

City  of 

M 

Philadelphia, 
Newark, 
Pituburgh, 
Philadelphia, 


Ga.  5 

Mich.  6 

N.H.  6 

Mass.  26 

N.Y*  19 

«  19 


N.Y. 


Penna. 

N.J. 

Penna.  36 

«        19 


6 

19 

6 

18 


Journal  Boxes,  .  N.  W.  Clark, 

Knife  Sharpener,    • 
Knitting  Machines,  . 


Clarkston,         Mich.       6 


J  W  Hyatt,  Jr.,  dt  I S  Hyatt,  Chicago, 
J.  B.  Aiken,  •        City  of 

M.  L.  Roberts,     •  Mt.  Union, 


Lamps,  • 

Leather, — ^Tanning  ^         • 
— — , — W  ater-probfing 
Legs, — Artificial 
Life  Boat, 

Life-preserving  Ship,         • 
Lime  Kilns, 

Lock  Attachment,  • 

—  for  Railway  Cars, 
Locks,  • 

, — Hoop      • 

,— Nosings  for 

I«ooms, 

Lubricating  Compound,    . 

Lumber,— Measuring 

Masons  Trowels,  • 

Mills,  • 

Motion, — Transmitting     • 
Mowing  Machines, 

Nail  Machine,  •  Alfred  Owen,  •        Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Newspaper  Wrappers,  Li  P.  Mara,         •  City  of  ** 

Ordnance,  •  B.  T.  Babbitt,  .        City  of  N.  Y. 

Ores  of  Precious  Metals,— Treat  Wethered  db  Woodworth,  San  Francisea,  Cal. 

N.Y. 


C.  W.  Cahoon,  • 

W.  H.  Topham. 
Phylander  Daniels,    • 
Goldenblom  dt  Steiner, 
Douglas  Bly, 
J.T.  «choll, 
Theodore  Burr,  • 

Richard  Donaldson, 
P.  P.  Stepiian,  • 

Thomss  Slaight, 
F.  G.  Johnson,  • 

Charles  Hughes, 
J.  L.  Rowe,  • 

Wm.  Murkland, 
Wm.  Turner,  . 

Charles  Fleming, 

Franklin  Bisbee,         • 
Wm.  Stewart,     . 
Samuel  Andress,         • 
T.  H.  Dodge,      . 

Alfred  Owen, 
Li  P.  Mara, 


Portland, 
New  Bedford, 
Le  Roy, 
E.  Hampton, 
Rochester, 
Port  WaehYn, 
Battle  Creek, 
Mount  Nebo, 
Newark, 

M 

Brooklyn, 
New  Orleans, 
City  of 
Lowell, 
Phoenizville, 
Ypsilanti, 


III. 
N.Y. 

Ohio, 

Me. 
Mass. 
N.Y. 
Mass. 

N.Y. 

Wis. 
Mich. 
Penna. 
N.J. 

u 

N.Y. 

La. 

N.Y. 

Mass. 

Penna. 

Mich. 


Packing  Case, 

Paper  C  utter  d&  Rule, — Combin. 

— — , — Folding 

—  Pulp, — Mills  for  Grinding 

Pendulums, — Compensating 
Pens,-— Fou  n  tain 

, — Guides  for 
Photographs  by  Artificial  Light, 

, — Toning 
Piano-forte  Action, 
Piston  and  Piston  Valves  ofS.fi., 
Planers,— Feeding  Rotary 
Ploughs*  • 


H.  D.  Stover, 

T.  E.  Oliver, 

W.  H.  and  J.  Milliken, 

Joseph  Jordan,  Jr., 

Gelston  8  an  ford,        . 

Lewis  Bradley,    • 

P.  C.  Clark, 

I.  H.  Hobbs, 

P.  F.  6l  W.  S.  Dodge, 

Rufus  Anson, 

I.  I.  Harwood,  • 

T.  S.  Davis, 

P.  H.  Woolsey, 

J.  K.  Gingrich,   • 

D.  H.  Maloy, 

J.  M.  Rodman,    • 

H.  D.  Rogers^ 


City  of 

Manchester, 

E.  Hartford, 

City  of 

Hartford, 

Reading, 

Philadelphia, 

W.  Cambridge, 

City  of 

Boston, 

Jersey  City, 

Andes, 

N.  Annville, 

Tempers  noe. 

South  Union, 

Grafton, 


19 
6 

IS 

19 

19 

6 

19 

19 

26 

12 

19 

6 

5 

6 

6 

6 

5 

19 

6 


Scituate,  Mass.     19 

Philadelphia,  Penna.   19 

Chesaming,  Mich.     26 

Washington,  D.  C.     19 

12 

19 

5 

19 

26 
26 
26 

6 
1*^ 
26 

6 
19 
19 
19 
12 

6 
19 


Conn. 
N.Y. 
Conn. 
Penna. 
(« 

MaH. 

N.Y. 

Mass. 

N.J. 

N.Y. 

Penna.  19 


Ga. 

Ky. 
Ohio, 


26 
26 
12 
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FlOQglM, 


-CapcUns  for  # 
"Ditching 


-, — Mole 


-8now 


FotatoM, — Machinef  for  Digging 
Pottory, — Machine!  for  Moulding 
Freaaet, 

,^Cotton 


-,— Printing 


Printers  Ralea, — Mitering 
Pump*,  • 

Punching  Machine, 

Qnartx  Cruahen,— Stamp  Head  Thomaa  Wiie, 


Amerie€M  Patenti* 


Gabriel  Utley,  . 
George  and  John  Seibert, 
W.  P.  8hedd,  • 
H.  C.  Drew, 
Ferdinand  Pimmer, 
Hammer  &  Gordon, 
M.  A.  Howell.  Jr., 
CaMaday  &  Clark, 
F.  J.  Steinhauier, 
Clint  dc  Lynd, 
Wm.  Linton,  • 
Enoch  Thomas, 
A.  Z.  McBride,  • 
George  and  8.  P.  Gaiy, 
O.  H.  Babcock,  . 
Thomas  Hanabrow, 
Hiram  Powers,    • 


Radiators, 

Railroad  Car  Wheels, 

•  Tickets,— Numbering 


J.  R.  Sapptee,     • 
G.  G.  Lobdell, 
G.  J.  Hill, 
J.  C.  Stoddard, 
D.  B.  Woodward, 


Rake  Heads, 

Rakes,-~Horse 

Reaping  and  Mowing  Machines,  Salem  Copeland, 

Rocking  Horse,      .  J.  A.  Crandall,    i 

Roofing  for  Slate,  •  J.  S.  Sammons, 


Saccharine  Juices, — Evaporating 
■  Liquids, — Defecating 
Salt, — Manufacture  of 
Sausage  Stuffer, 

Saws  to  Arbors,~8ecur.  Circular 
— — , — Secur.  Reciprocating  Mill 
Sawing  Machines, — Crosa-cut    . 

Scale  Beams, 

Screw  Blanks, — Feeding 

Seeding  Machines,  # 


Seed  Planters, 
Sewing  Machines, 


-Brakes  for 
-Guides  for 


Sewing- work  Holders,       • 

Shade  Fixtures, 

Sheet  MeUl,— Out*g  dc  Punch'g 

, — Swaging 
Shoemakers  Clamp,  • 

Shutters, — Rolling  Iron 
Silk  and  other  Threads, — Sorting 


-  Thread,— Sorting 


M.  H.  Mansfield, 
Jules  Duval,         • 
N.  W.  Clark, 
Martin  Riling,     . 
John  Andrews, 
J.  H.  Tutroan,    • 
Peter  Fischer, 
Daniel  Foreman, 
A.  B.  Davis, 

D.  M.  Robertson, 
J.  M.  Bacon, 
Nelson  Ford, 

C.  W.  Fossler, 
T.  B.  Jones, 
C.  C.  Garrett, 
Stephen  Johnson, 
Louis  Ballman, 
A.  H.  Hook, 
Francis  Nivelle, 
Quartus  Rice,      • 
J.  M.  Snith, 
L.  H.  Smith, 
C.  W.  Williams, 
Daniel  Ruggles, 
Daniel  Barnum, 
W.  L.  Fish, 
H.  G.  Scofield, 
F.  W.  Stafford,  . 

E.  C.  Fraser, 
W.  H.  Beach,     . 
Peter  Hanes, 

J.  8.  Cochrane,   • 
Goodrich  Holland, 

Atwood  &  Leigh, 


Chapel  Hill,  N.  G.  IS 

Ashley,  III.  M 

Ripley,  Ohio,  M 

Stockbridge,  Mich.  19 

Grand  J  unction, Tenn.  IS 

Lisbon,  Iowa,  6 

Ottawa,  III.  6 

Buffalo,  N.7.  26 

Lancaster,  Penna.  19 

Poestenkill,  N.  Y.  5 

Baltimore,  Md.  IS 

Beverly,  Va.  19 

Hannahatd&ee,  Ga.  6 

Oshkoeh,  Wis.  S« 

City  of  N.  Y.  6 

Sacramento,  CaL  5 

Florence,  Italy,  19 


Boston, 


Masa.     S6 


Bridgeport,  Penna.  19 

Wilmington,  Del.        19 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.       6 

Worcester,  Masa.     IS 

Ercildoun,  Peiina.  19 

Worcester,  Mass.      19 

City  of  N.  Y.       5 

•*  •*          S6 


Ashland, 
New  Orleans, 
Clarkaton, 
Altoona, 
Brunswick, 
Plattaburgh, 
Fort  Adama, 
Navarre, 
Philadelphia, 
Mancheater, 
Ripon, 
Cambridge, 
Freeport, 
Eariville, 
Spring  Hill^ 
Cold  Springa, 
Boston, 
City  of 
Paris, 

W.  Winstead, 
Somers, 
Salem, 
Boston, 
B  arras, 
Jeraey  City, 
Newark, 
N.  Stamford, 
City  of 
•« 

Chicago, 
Edina, 
City  of 
Willimantie, 


Ohio,  IS 

La.  S 

Mich.  IS 

Penna.  IS 

Me.  S6 

N.  Y.  19 

Miss.  S6 

Ohio,    se 

Penna.  SS 
N.  H.  IS 
Wia.  19 
S6 
IS 
IS 
18 
6 
19 
5 


liL 


Ala. 
N.  Y. 
Masa. 

N.Y. 
France,  S 
Conn.  IS 
N.Y.  5 
IS 
IS 
19 
IS 
IS 
Conn.  19 
N.  Y.  6 
IS 
6 
S6 
5 
5 


Masa. 

« 

N.J. 


III. 
Mo. 
N.Y. 
Conn. 


Mansfield  Cent     ** 


19 
19 
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Skate  Fasteningfl,  • 
Skirts,— Tape  for  Spriog  • 
Sleeve  Fasteners,    • 
Smoking  Tubes,  • 

Sowing  Machines, 
Spoons, — Manofactare  of 
Springs, — Carriage 

■  ,-*MeUllic  • 

Stave  Machine, 
Suves, — Chiming  and  Jointing 

^,— Mak.  Wooden  Vessels 

Steam  Boilers, 

•^^^  Carriages,— chang.  Speed 

— —  Engines,  • 


-,— Packing  for 
»,— condensed  st. 
-Register  for 


^Condenser  for 


•  Generators, 


Stereoscopes, 

Stereoscopic  Pictures, 

Stoves, 

'—^^  and  Ranges, — Cookiog 

Stove  Covers,— Lifter  for 

Straw  Cutters, 


Stuffing  Boxes, — PaekiBg  for 
Stomp  Machine,    • 
Switches,— Railroad  • 

Syringes, — £  noma 

Table,  — E  xtension  • 

, — Folding     . 
Thread,— Machines  for  Wiadtng 
Tile  Machines,       , 
Tire.— Upsetting  • 

Toy  Horse,  » 

Traps, — Animal     • 
Troughs,— CuUing  Wooden 
Type,— Machines  fur  Cjittiog 

Valves  of  Steam  Engines, 
Vapor  Burners  for  Heading,  dtc. 
Varnish,— Manufacture  of 
Vegetable  Cutter,  . 

Fibre* — ^Treating 

Violins,  dec, — Tuning  Pegs  fiotr 

Washing  Machine,  • 


Waste  Matter,— Receptacle  for 
'Watehmskers  Lathee,       • 
liVater  Elevators,  • 


Wheels, 


'Weighing  Apparatus, 

'Weil,  Cisterns,  dcc^— Walling 

Wheels,— Joints  of  Felloes  in 

,-^8pQkcs  and  Felloes  in 
"Whipe, 
'Window  Sarfies.'—Hanging,  dec., 


P.  J.  Clark, 

W.  Meriden, 

Conn. 

5 

T.  J).  Hoxsey, 

»         Paterson, 

N.J. 

13 

Dutee  Wilcox,    , 

Providence, 

R.L 

13 

W.  A.  Ludden, 

»        Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 

19 

P.  D.  Cummings, 

Portland, 

Me. 

36 

G.  I.  Mix, 

WalHngford, 

Conn. 

36 

£.  Rougbton, 

Frostburgh, 

Md. 

26 

0.  W.  McMinn, 

»        Covington, 

Ky. 

19 

E.  and  B.  Holmes, 

Buffalo, 

N.  Y. 

8 

Bowker  6l  Bensel,     . 

City  of 

4* 

13 

W.H.Smoote,  . 

Pr.WilUam  co 

,Va. 

19 

Henry  Hofiinan,         « 

City  of 

N.Y. 

36 

John  Griffin, 

Louisville, 

Ky. 

19 

Peter  Murray, 

Detroit, 

Mich. 

19 

8.  H.  Whitmore, 

Cincinnati, 

Ohio, 

19 

J.  H.  Gould, 

Philadelphia, 

Penna. 

19 

Wm.  A.  Lighthall, 

City  of 

N.Y. 

36 

P.  L.  Weimer, 

Lebanon, 

Penna.  26 

Cragg  &,  Archbold, 

Baltimore, 

Md. 

19 

F.  £.  Schmidt, 

City  of 

N.Y. 

6 

8.  D.  Goodale,     . 

Cincinnati, 

Ohio, 

5 

Coleman  Sellers, 

Philadelphia, 

Penna. 

5 

S.T.  Savage,    •• 

Albany, 

N.Y. 

19 

James  Spear, 

Philadelphia, 

Penna. 

19 

B.  R  Hathaway, 

Mormon  Island,  Cal. 

36 

Ira  Reynolds, 

Bellefontaine, 

Ohio, 

6 

O.  C.  Taylor,      . 

£.  Burlington, 

Penna. 

13 

Ross  aad  Thos.  Wins 

ns,    Baltimore, 

Md. 

6 

D.  W.  Henderson, 

Dcerfield, 

Pennau 

13 

J.  M.  Brabn, 

Red  Bank, 

N.J. 

19 

O.  W.  Hubbard, 

City  of 

N.Y. 

6 

T.  Q.  Hall, 

Fairfield, 

Iowa, 

6 

Josee  Johnson,    . 

City  of 

N.Y. 

6 

E.  M.  Steveos, 

Boston, 

Mass. 

6 

Tiffany  dt  In  graham. 

Palmyra, 

Mich. 

36 

Salmon  &l.  Bliss, 

Placerville, 

Cal. 

19 

C.  M.  WUkins,   . 

W.  Audover, 

Ohio, 

13 

J.A.Crandali, 
W.  T.  Williams, 

City  of 

N.Y. 

26 

<4 

*i 

19 

Arcalous  Wyckofi^ 

»        Elmira, 

tt 

19 

J.  J.  C.Smith.    ^ 

Philaddplila, 

Pennau 

6 

Wm.  Smitji, 

,        Philadelphia, 
City  of 

Penna. 

5 

R.  R.  Lewis,        « 

N.Y. 

19 

Frederick  Walto»,      . 

Manchester, 

Engl'd, 

& 

M.  K.  Huhbell,    , 

Wolcott, 

Vt. 

19 

Gelston  .8a.nfo/d«         , 

.        City  of 

N.Y. 

19 

John  Alberj^        * 

Philadelphia, 

Penna. 

6 

H.  C.  AJibrd, 

Minooke, 

III. 

13 

C.Carter, 

Franklin  Ceji^t  Iowa, 

36 

R  i.  Converse,           i 

,        Coventry, 

N.Y. 

36 

George  Herdtfeider, 

City  of 

M 

19 

Chas.  Tribby, 

Winchester, 

Va. 

h 

P.  Anderson,       • 

Norwich, 

N.Y. 

13 

C.  H.  Dunbrack, 

Jacksonville, 

III. 

19 

Ebenezer  Tuttle, 

Canaan, 

Me. 

13 

A.  B.  Davis, 

Philadelphia, 

Penna.  36 

Frederick  Wilford, 

Eagle, 

Wis. 

1J9 

F.  M.  Gibson, 

Chelsea, 

Mass. 

5 

D.  A.  Johnson,    • 

u 

f« 

19 

J.  R.  Cannon, 

Near  Alhanf , 

Ind. 

13 

H.  T.  dtanard,    . 

Wayn», 

Mich* 

\% 
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Franklin  InHUtU^. 


Wire,— tfardan^  tnd  Temper's  Iclmbod  Waehbum, 
Wrench,  .  Won.  Mason, 

ADDITIONAL  IMPBOyKMlHTS. 

Coupling  for  Railroad  Can,  A.  H.  Rowand, 

Gaa  Meters,  .  •   WilUon  dt  For, 

Railroad  Care,— Conch  8eata  for  John  Hartman,  Jr., 
Seeding  Machines,  -  F.  Chamberiin,   • 


Worcester, 
Warren, 


5 


Allegheny^  Penna.  H 

Reading,  •«       S6 

Philadelphia,  •*       M 

Berlin,  Wis.     M 


Cars  from  one  track  to  another. 

Wm.  Wharton,  Jr.,    . 

Philadelphia, 

Penna.  19 

Clover  Separators, 

Christian  Reif,    . 

Hartleton, 

M 

6 

Flouring  Mills, 

D.  S.  Wogener, 

Penn  Yan, 

N.Y. 

6 

Gin'g  Cotton  and  Bnr'g  Wool, 

S.  R.  Parkhurst, 

W.  Bloomfield 

,N.J. 

IS 

Knife  and  Fork  Cleaner,  • 

Sewall  Brackelt, 

Fall  River, 

Mass. 

5 

Plooghs.-Mole     . 

M.  A.  Howell,  Jr., 

Ottawa, 

111. 

19 

Pumps,— Portable 

W.  T.  Voae, 

Newtonville, 

Mass. 

26 

Sewing  Machine  Cases, 

Ross  dc  Marshall, 

City  of 

N.Y. 

26 

Ships  Winches, 

P.  H.  Jackson, 

M 

u 

19 

Stoves, — Registers  for 

S.  H.  Ransom  &  Co., 

Albany, 

M 

19 

Timekeepers  by  Air, — Winding 

C.  B.  Hoard, 

Watertown, 

M 

19 

Willow  Peeler,       . 

J.  M.  Wood. 

Seneca, 

M 

96 

Window  Curtain  Fixture, 

B.  6.  Burchell, 

Brooklyn, 

U 

U 

DUiaiis. 

Carpet, 

R.  Allan, 

Camden, 

N.Y. 

b 

Carpets  (S  cases), 

£.  J.  Ney, 

Lowell, 

Mass. 

6 

16    •*        . 

H.  G.  Thompson, 

City  of 

N.Y. 

IS 

Stove, 

J.  D.  Warren  and  other. 

Stamford, 

Conn. 

5 

,— Cooking  . 

John  Lon.r,         • 

Massillon, 

Ohio, 

19 

Trade  Mark, 

Sampson  Uainemann, 

City  of 

N.Y. 
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FRANKLIN  INSTITUT 

Proeeedingt  of  the  Stated  Monthly  Meeting^  April  18, 1861. 

John  C.  Cresson,  President,  in  the  chair. 

John  Agnew,  Vice  President. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Letters  were  read  from  the  Royal  Qeographical  Soeiety,  London, 
and  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Liverpool,  England. 

Donations  to  the  Library  were  presented  by  the  Kojjral  Astronomi* 
cal  Society,  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  the  Listitntion  of  Civil 
Engineers,  the  Chemical  Society,  the  Institute  of  Actuaries,  and 
the  Commissioners  of  Patents,  London ;  the  National  Obserratory 
and.  John  Lenthali,  Esq.,  Washington  City,  D.  C;  Junius  S.  Smitn, 
Esq.,  Bnfialo,  New  York ;  the  Uaytian  Bureau  of  Emigration,  Boston, 
Massachusetts;  William  Wrightson,  Esq.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  HL  G. 
Leisenring,  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  Harrisburgh,  Pennsylvania; 
and  Charles  E.  Smith,  Esq.,  W.  Parker  Foulke,  Esq.,  James  C  Kemp- 
ton,  Esq.,  H.  P.  M.  Birkinbine,  Esq.,  Wm«  A.  Rolin,  Esq.,  Prof.  Jokn 
F.  Frazer,  Prof.  John  C.  Cresson,  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railr4Mui  Companv,  Philadelphia. 

Donations  to  the  Cabinet. — J.  J.  Thibanit,  Esq.,  presented  speei- 
mens  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  ore  from  Ariaona  Territory. 
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The  Periodicals  receired  in  exchange  for  the  Journal  of  the  Luti* 
tnte,  were  laid  on  the  table. 

The  Treasurer's  statement  of  the  receipts  and  payments  for  the 
month  of  March  was  read. 

The  Board  of  Managers  and  Standing  Committees  reported  their 
minutes. 

Candidates  for  membership  in  the  Institute  (6)  were  proposed|  and 
the  candidates  proposed  at  the  last  meeting  (5)  duly  elected. 

The  Actuary  reported  that  the  Standing  Committee  on  Meetings 
have  organized  by  electing  Washington  Jones,  Esq.,  Chairman  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  appointing  the  Monday  evening  previous  to  the  8d 
Thursday  of  each  month  for  holding  their  stated  meetings. 

Mr.  Meyers,  of  Messrs.  Mitchell,  Vance  &  Co.,  New  York,  exhib- 
ited a  neat  sample  of  an  apparatus  for  lighting  gas  by  electricity. 
The  machine  consists  of  a  small  glass  disc,  which  revolves  between 
two  pads  of  leather,  and  gives  the  generated  electricity  to  points, 
which  are  in  communication  with  a  brass  rod  about  12  inches  long 
terminating  in  a  ball.  An  insulated  handle  is  attached  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  instrument.  A  piece  of  wire,  attached  to  a  sheath  which 
slips  over  the  burner,  is  so  adjusted  that  a  spark  given  to  it  from  the 
ball  of  the  gas  lighter  passes  through  the  jet  of  flowing  gas  and  in- 
stantly inflames  it. 

^'Fox's  Self-adjusting  Drill  Chuck"  was  laid  upon  the  table  for  the 
inspection  of  the  members.  It  consists  of  a  globular  piece  contained 
in  a  chamber  formed  within  another  piece  which  is  attached  4o  the 
spindle  of  the  Drilling  Machine.  The  globular  piece  has  a  hole  pass- 
ing through  it  for  the  reception  of  the  drill  shank,  and  is  so  made  as 
to  expand  when  the  drill  shank  is  forced  into  it  from  the  pressure  ex« 
erted  by  the  feed  screw.  This  pressure  is  not  so  great  when  the  drill 
is  just  entering  the  material  as  to  jam  the  globular  piece,  and  it  con- 
sequently moves  in  its  socket  until  the  point  of  the  drill  is  in  line 
with  the  axis  of  the  spindle,  when  the  greater  pressure  required  to 
force  the  increased  cutting  edge  of  the  drill  into  the  material  forces 
the  taper  shank  into  the  globular  piece,  and  causes  it  to  expand  and 
become  fixed  in  position. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE. 


A,nnual  Report  of  the  Chief  Ungineer  of  the  Water  Department  <f 
the  City  of  Philadelphia.  Preeented  to  Councils  Feb.  21^  1861. 

We  extract  from  this  document,  which  will  be  found  very  interest- 
ing to  our  immediate  citizens,  the  following  information,  which  is  of 
general  interest,  as  showing  the  efficiency  of  the  works  and  fixing  data 
for  calculations  for  other  works  of  similar  character. 

Philadelphia  is  supplied  with  water  by  four  water-works  of  differ- 
ent character  and  locations,  but  under  the  charge  of  the  same  com- 
mittee of  Councils  and  Chief  Engineer.     The  amount  of  yrork  done  by 
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each  of  these  works,  with  the  character  of  the  motors  used  is  giyen  in 
the  following  table,  which  is  condensed  from  those  in  the  Report. 


WOKU. 

Arerage  quantity  in  gallont  per  day 
for  each  mouth. 

air 

ATemge  du^ 
engine. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Mean. 

1  Falrmonnt, 

2  Schuylkill, 

3  Delaware, 

4  24th  Wanl, 

12,446,775  (July.) 
10,812,817        « 
8,016,148        « 
1,(170,436        « 

7,731.785    (Dec.) 

4,864.850        •* 

1,600,091    (Feb.) 

611,165        « 

0,867,378 

7,360,840 

2,879,727 

774.112 

n-7ct8. 

30«    ** 
21-     « 
144    « 

rinoiba.anthr. 
82,116.800  Iha.  per 
20,625,800    **      «• 
88,600,800    "      " 

No.  1.  it  driven  by  eight  breast  wheels,  and  one  Turbine  (Jonval};  Pumps  16  ins. 
No.  2.  Two  reciprocating  overhead  beam  engines,  36  ins.x6  A.;   Pumps  IS  in.X^  ft* 
One  reciprocating  bell  crank  engine,  36  in.x6  ft.;  Pump  21  ins.x6  ft. 
One  Cornish  overhead-beam  engine,  60  in.X  10  ft.;  Pumps  30  tn.X  10  A. 
No.  3.  One  horizontal  high-pressure  engine  30  in.X 6  A-;  Pump  18  in.X^  A. 

•One  beam,  condensing  engine,  36  in.x6  A;  Pump  18  in.  X^  A. 
No.  4.  Two  Cornish  Bull-engines,  50  in.X 8  A;  Pumps  17  in.  X^  A. 
The  total  supply  during  the  year  was,  from 

Fairmount,  •  •  }  3,613,987,017  gallons. 

Schuylkill,        .  .  .        '       .        2,696,960,210 

Delaware,  •  .  .  872,144,980         ** 

34th  Ward,      •  .  •  .  283,646,070        •* 


7,465,738,277 


The  cost  of  raising  the  water  has  been  less  this  year  than  it  was 
last,  and  very  materially  less  than  that  of  1858.  Yet  the  average 
duty  of  the  engines,  which  is  given  as  321,158  fibs,  raised  1  ft.  high 
per  ft)' of  anthracite,  shows  that  much  is  yet  to  be  done  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  steam  works  while  the  water-wheels  at  Fairmount  are  now 
far  behind  our  wants,  and  will  be  soon  replaced. 
'  The  report  terminates  with  an  account  of  the  experiments  made  to 
determine  the  best  form  of  wheel  to  be  used  in  the  extension  of  the 
Fairmount  works.  We  do  not  propose  to  go  into  the  details  of  these 
experiments,  which  can  scarcely  be  usefully  condensed,  but  confine 
ourselves  to  stating  as  the  general  result,  that  the  contract  has  been 
given  to  M.  Geyelin  of  this  city,  who  is  the  agent  for  the  Jonval  Tur- 
bine. The  subjoined  note  will  give  the  reasons  for  this  decision. 
Department  for  Supplyinq  the  City  with  Water. 

Philadelphia,  April  5th,  1861. 

Emilb  Geyelin,  Esq. — Dear  Sir: — The  following  are  the  reasons 
that  influenced  the  Department  in  awarding  you  the  contract  for  fur- 
nishinsthc  Jonval  Turbine  Water  Wheels  for  working  the  New  Pumps 
at  theTairmount  Water  Works : — 

First:  The  fact  that  your  model  gave  the  best  average  per  centage 
over  all  others  brought  into  competition. 

Second:  The  durability  and  continued  satisfactory  operation  of 
your  Jonval  Turbine  erected  at  Fairmount  in  1851. 

Third :  The  general  and  highly  competent  evidence  brought  before 
the  Committee  of  your  ability  as  a  constructor  of  Turbine  Wheels. 

Fourth:  The  fact  of  your  estimate  of  cost  being  considerably  lower 
than  that  of  any  other  party.        Yours,  respectfully, 

Henry  P.  M.  Bireinbine,  Chief  EngtMer. 
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Tor  tho  Jonrnal  of  the  TnnkUn  Instltote. 

The  Meteorology  of  Philadelphia.  By  James  A.  Kirkpatrick,  A.M. 

Thermombtrical  Observations. — The  following  tables  of  results 
have  been  deduced  from  observations  extending  over  a  period  of  nine 
and  a  half  years.  The  position  occupied  is  in  latitude  39®  67'  28'' N., 
and  longitude  75°  IC  28"  W.  from  Greenwich,  and  fifty  feet  above 
high  water  in  the  Delaware  River.  The  instruments  are  protected 
from  radiated  and  reflected  heat,  as  well  as  from  the  direct  influence 
of  the  sun's  rays.  The  observations  were  made  at  7  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  2  in  the  afternoon,  and  9  in  the  evening. 

The  warmest  days  of  the  year,  according  to  the  observations  made 
during  this  period  of  time,  are  the  29th,. 30th,  and  28th  days  of  June, 
having  the  following  mean  temperatures : — 

June  29th,     average  mean  temperature,    82-0** 
"   30tji,  "  "  81-6 

«   28th,  "  «  81-3 

The  coldest  days,  taking  the  average  temperature  for  the  last  ten 

i rears,  are  January  23d,  February  3d,  and  January  9th,  with  the  fol- 
owing  means : — 


o 


January   23d,    average  mean  temperature,    24*2' 
February   3d,  «  «  27-2 

January     9th,  "  «  27-4 

The  average  temperature  of  each  of  the  other  days  of  the  year,  is 
above  28°. 

The  warmest  day  during  the  whole  period  of  observation  was  the 
21st  of  July,  1854,  of  which  the  mean  temperature  was  91'3°.  The 
highest  degree  was  reached  on  the  same  day,  when  the  thermometer 
indicated  100-5°. 

The  coldest  day  during  the  same  time  was  the  9th  of  January,  1866, 
of  which  the  mean  temperature  was  one  degree  below  zero.  The  low- 
est point  indicated  by  the  register  thermometer  was  6^°  below  zero, 
on  the  23d  of  January,  1857. 

The  average  temperature  of  the  hours  of  observation,  for  every 
month  and  season  of  the  year,  for  ten  years,  is  shown  in  Table  I. 
The  temperature  at  7  A.  M.  is  found  to  be  about  4*6  degrees  below 
the  mean;  at  2  P.  M.  it  is  5*7  degrees  above;  and  at  9  P.  M*.,  1*1  de- 
grees below  the  mean.  The  diflFerence  of  temperature  between  7  A.M. 
and  2  P.  M.,  is  less  in  Winter  and  greater  in  Spring  than  in  the  other 
seasons ;  the  average  diiference  in  the  former  season  being  8*2°,  and 
in  the  latter,  11*6°.  The  average  difference  of  temperature  between 
2  and  9  P.  M.,  is  4*6°  during  the  Winter  months;  7*6  in  Spring;  and 
7 '4°  in  Summer  and  Autumn. 
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Tabli  I. — Average  mean  temperature  of  the  differtnt  houre  of  observation,  for  ike 
monthSf  eeaaona,  and  yearj  ae  deduced  from  obeervationa  continued  for  ten  jfeara, 
at  Philadelphia* 


Months. 

7  A.M. 

2  P.M. 

9  P.M. 

Mean. 

o 

o 

o 

e 

January,    • 

27-24 

35-18 

30-80 

81-07 

February, 

28-70 

37  92 

32  93 

33*18 

March,       • 

35-72 

4734 

40-62 

41-23 

April,  • 

46-58 

67-43 

49-39 

60-80 

May. 

58-47 

69-79 

61-61 

63-29 

June,  • 

69-26 

79-29 

7207 

73-54 

July, 

74-10 

83-93 

76-78 

78  27 

August, 

70-29 

80-74 

73-37 

74-80 

September,             • 

62-58 

74-91 

66-63 

6804 

October, 

5097 

63-03 

5517 

56-39 

November,             • 

4123 

5053 

44-45 

45-40 

December, 

31-66 

38-91 

34-44 

35  00 

Annual  Means,     • 

49-69 

69-98 

53-19 

54-29 

Winter, 

29*29 

37-46 

32-83 

33  19 

Spring,      . 

46  59 

58-19 

50-54 

61-77 

Summer, 

71-20 

81-43 

7401 

75-55 

Autumn,    . 

61-69 

62-82 

6542 

66  61 

The  mean  temperature  of  each  month,  shown  in  Table  II,  is  ascer- 
tained bj  taking  the  average  of  the  mean  temperatures  of  each  day; 
the  latter  being  obtained  bj  averaging  the  three  observations  of  the 
day.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  season  is  ascertained  by  combin- 
ing the  means  of  the  three  months  constituting  the  season ;  and  the 
mean  temperature  for  the  year  is  obtained  by  taking  the  average  of 
the  means  for  each  month  of  the  year. 


Tabli  II.— ifean  temperature 
from  July,  1861 

of  the  months,  years,  and  seasons,  at 
,  until  December,  1860,  inclusive. 

Philadelphia, 

Months. 

1851. 

1852. 

1853. 

1864. 

1855. 

18.56. 

1867. 

1858. 

1859. 

1S60. 

Mean. 

January, 

February, 

March, 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July, 

August, 

September, 

October, 

November, 

December, 

o 

78-60 
74*18 
68-95 
^8-65 
43  66 
30-19 

o 
26-48 
33-79 
41-19 
47-29 
64-31 
72  87 
78  04 
74-11 
67-33 
58-85 
42-53 
41-73 

o 

3321 
37-80 
4281 
63-44 
64-29 
75-29 
76-60 
75  71 
68-47 
53-93 
4843 
36-26 

o 
32-91 
34  85 
4.3-16 
51-39 
65-33 
73-28 
90-30 
76  66 
70  17 
59-15 
46-12 
31-26 

o 
34-33 
2667 
38  80 
52  90 
63-76 
71-87 
79-71 
7502 
70*20 
.<)5-20 
48  28 
37  60 

o 
23-59 
2673 
33-35 
6446 
62-66 
77  22 
8006 
7215 
f.616 
63-42 
43-12 
80  11 

o 
20  92 
39-94 
38-23 
4.5-44 
6122 
71-20 
77-26 
7626 
6917 
56  19 
45-86 
4103 

•  o 

40-81 

30  11 

40-67 

52-52 

69  31 

77-64 

79-22 

74  96 

67*92 

59-49 

42  22 

8765 

o 
34-00 
3643 
48-12 
60  28 
64  65 
70-85 
76  00 
74-53 
66- 18 
52-32 
47-49 
33  00 

o 
33  41 
32*33 
44-73 
49  48 
64*09 
71-71 
76-91 
75-43 
65-82 
5683 
46-39 
32-26 

o 

31-07 
33-18 
41-23 
5080 
63-29 
73-54 
78-27 
74-80 
68  04 
56  39 
45-40 
3500 

Annual 
means, 

54-04 

55  44 

55-38 

54-53 

51-92 

5348 

55-20 

6449 

54M2 

54-29 

Winter, 
Spring, 
Summer, 
Autumn, 

67-02 

3015 
60-93 
75-03 
56  24 

37-58 
53-61 
75-87 
56-94 

34-34 
53-29 
76-74 
5848 

30-75 
51-82 
75-63 
67  87 

2928 
50  16 
76-48 
54-28 

30*32 
48  29 
74-57 
6707 

37-31 
50  83 
77-24 
56-54 

36-03 
54  35 
73  79 
55-33 

32  91 
52  77 
74-68 
56-35 

3319 
6177 
75  55 
56  61 
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It  will  be  seen  by  this  table  that  the  warmest  year  was  1853,  bnt 
it  was  only  1*15^  above  the  average  temperature  for  the  whole  time. 
The  coldest  year  was  1856,  which  was  2-37°  below  the  average.  The 
whole  range  of  annual  temperatures,  or  the  difference  between  the 
warmest  and  coldest  year,  was  only  3^^.  The  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture of  Philadelphia  for  the  nine  years  from  1852  till  1860,  inclusivei 
is  54-29<^. 

By  the  mean  daily  oscillation  given  in  the  third  table,  is  meant  the 
average  of  the  differences  between  the  highest  and  lowest  degrees  of 
temperature  of  each  day,  as  observed  by  means  of  the  register  or 
maxima  and  minima  thermometer.  The  difference  between  the  high- 
est and  lowest  degrees  for  one  day  gives  the  oscillation  for  that  day ; 
the  sum  of  the  oscillations  for  all  the  days  of  the  month  divided  by 
the  number  of  days  in  the  month,  gives  the  mean  daily  oscillation  for 
the  month,  as  given  in  the  table.  The  mean  daily  oscillation  for  the 
different  seasons  is  found  by  taking  the  average  of  the  oscillations  of 
the  three  months  composing  the  season  ;  and  the  mean  daily  oscilla- 
tion for  the  year  is  ascertained  by  taking  the  average  of  the  oscilla- 
tion for  the  twelve  months  composing  the  year. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  table,  that  the  changes  of  temperature  during 
the  day  are  about  the  same  in  the  Spring  and  Autumn,  but  that  they 
are  nearly  four  degrees  less  in  Winter  than  in  Summer.  The  average 
daily  oscillation  for  the  whole  time  of  observation,  is  15^. 

Tabli  III. — Mean  daily  oieillation  of  temperature  for  every  months  Beaton,  and  y  ear  ^ 
at  Philadeiphia,  from  July,  1851,  till  December^  I860,  inclusive. 


Months. 

1851. 

1852. 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

18JS6. 

1857. 

1858. 

1859. 

1860. 

Mean. 

e 

o 

e 

o 

0 

e 

o 

o 

o 

0 

o 

Jnnaary, 

IM 

12-9 

10-2 

94 

110 

10-3 

14-0 

130 

14  8 

11-9 

February, 

10-9 

12*3 

12-7 

10-2 

12*7 

150 

14-4 

13-2 

17-8 

13  2 

March, 

13-8 

137 

12-7 

11-9 

12-8 

150 

171 

169 

18-3 

15  2 

April, 

12-6 

18  6 

16-7 

170 

17-6 

15-8 

17-3 

15*5 

18-9 

16-5 

May, 

16-9 

173 

16-6 

17*7 

13-2 

15-8 

14-6 

19-7 

17-2 

16-6 

June, 

16*0 

17-6 

16-4 

126 

iO-8 

14*4 

18-3 

18-9 

189 

160 

July. 

12-6 

151 

14-6 

)4S 

12-0 

18-6 

14-5 

17-2 

20-2 

19-8 

15-9 

August, 

14-5 

133 

14-8 

14-6 

M-5 

200 

15-3 

16-1 

20-5 

188 

15-9 

September, 

16-1 

164 

14  7 

136 

14-9 

20-9 

175 

19-7 

181 

18-2 

170 

October, 

16-2 

14-4 

16-9 

13-1 

13*4 

170 

15-0 

17-3 

181 

16*1 

15-6 

November, 

97 

10-7 

130 

103 

10*9 

17-3 

16-9 

12-3 

18-6 

144 

134 

December, 

10-5 

11-5 

12-2 

102 

11-7 

12*3 

13  4 

118 

14-2 

122 

120 

Annual 

means, 

13-6 

14-8 

134 

12-8 

15-3 

14-9 

15-8 

17-2 

17-1 

150 

Winter, 

108 

122 

11-7 

104 

11-8 

12-5 

13*9 

12-7 

15-6 

12-4 

Spring, 

14-4 

16-5 

150 

15-5 

14-5 

15*5 

16-8 

17-4 

18  1 

15-9 

Summer, 

14  8 

15-6 

15-1 

121 

16-5 

147 

17-2 

19-9 

19-2 

16*1 

Autumn, 

14-0 

13  8 

145 

12  3 

131 

18^ 

166 

16-4 

18  3 

16*2 

15*3 

ao* 
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By  the  mean  daily  range  given  in  the  fourth  table,  is  meant  the 
change  of  temperature  from  one  day  to  the  next.  It  is  ascertained 
by  taking  the  average  of  the  differences  of  temperature  between  the 
two  days  at  the  several  hours  of  observation.  Thus,  if  we  suppose 
the  observed  temperatures  to  be  as  follows : — 

1860,  December  Ist,      7  A.  M.,  86 J°     2  P.  M.,  34°     9  P.  M.,  32° 
"  "        2d,  "        30  "       35J  "       35 


Differences, 


H' 


ii° 


3° 


of  which  the  average  is  3*7°,  which  is  called  the  mean  daily  range  for 
the  2d  of  December.  The  average  of  all  the  results  obtained  in  this 
way  for  a  month,  gives  the  mean  daily  range  for  the  month  ;  and  the 
average  of  the  results  for  the  different  months,  gives  the  mean  daily 
range  for  the  season,  or  for  the  year,  according  to  the  months  taken. 
From  this  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  difference  of  temperature  be- 
tween one  day  and  the  next,  is  greatest  in  the  winter  months,  reach- 
ing its  maximum  in  February,  and  least  in  the  summer  months,  arriv- 
ing at  its  minimum  in  July  and  August.  The  annual  means  differ  but 
eight-tenths  of  a  degree  between  the  highest  and  lowest,  from  5-2°  in 
1858,  to  6°  in  1856  and  1859. 

Tabli  IV. — Mean  daily  range  of  iemperature^  for  every  month,  season,  and  year,  at 
Philadelphia,  from  July,  1851,  ////  December,  1860,  inclusive. 


Monthi. 

1861. 

1863 

1863 

1864, 

1866 

1866 

1867 

0 

1858. 

1869. 

1860. 

0 

Mean. 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Jiiniiary, 

6-4 

6-6 

86 

67 

6-6 

7-7 

6-9 

80 

66 

6-9 

February, 

6-2 

78 

80 

5-8 

81 

9-2 

61 

6-3 

8-8 

7-3 

March, 

7(» 

6*6 

6-6 

68 

6-3 

6-4 

60 

60 

6-4 

6-1    i 

April, 

4-8 

6-3 

72 

71 

6-6 

60 

70 

6-3 

7-4 

6-6 

May, 

61 

6-6 

61 

62 

70 

48 

6-5 

6-7 

6-2 

.V6 

June, 

4-8 

4-7 

4-4 

42 

4-7 

42 

4-4 

6-1 

4-2 

4-6 

July, 

SI 

3-6 

3-6 

3-6 

3-9 

3-9 

2-9 

3-7 

4-6 

60 

3^ 

August,   " 

3-3 

3-7 

4-0 

46 

36 

4  1 

32 

4.4 

31 

3.8 

3-8 

Beptrmber, 

4.4 

45 

4-3 

61 

6-4 

60 

46 

41 

41 

62 

46 

October, 

60 

6-6 

69 

4-9 

6-8 

7-3 

4-3 

6-8 

6-9 

6-8 

5-6    : 

NoTeaiber, 

3-9 

6-0 

6-6 

59 

6-2 

7-8 

71 

3-6 

7-3 

66 

6-8    . 

December, 

46 

71 

61 

66 

64 

63 

6-7 

6-3 

8-4 

6*0 

6-4 

Annual 

1 

meant. 

5-3 

6-6 

69 

64 
63 

60 
70 

6-5 

77 

5-2 
6-9 

60 

66 

5-6 

Winter, 

6-4 

6-6 

7-6 

6*9 

7-9 

8-9 

Spring, 

6-6 

C-5 

63 

60 

6-3 

67 

6-2 

60 

6-0 

.6-1 

Summer, 

40 

41 

4-2 

3-9 

4-2 

3-4 

42 

4-6 

4-3 

41    , 

Autumn, 

4-4 

6-0 

6-6 

6-6 

6-6 

6-7 

5-3 

4-3 

68 

66 

5H 

The  fifth  table  contains  the  extreme  monthly,  annual,  and  qnarterlj 
range  of  the  thermometer.    The  extreme  monthly  range  of  tempera- 
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tare  18  found  by  taking  the  diflFerence  between  the  highest  and  lowest 
degree  indicated  by  the  thermometer  during  each  month  ;  the  quar- 
terly range  ia  found  by  subtracting,  in  the  same  manner,  the  lowest 
from  the  highest  degree  indicated  by  the  thermometer  during  the 
quarter;  and  the  annual  range  shows  the  difference  between  the  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  for  each, year.  The  last  column  contains  the  aver- 
age differences  for  each  month,  season,  and  year. 

Tablb  Y .^Extreme  monthly,  annual,  and  quarterly  oscillation  of  temperature,  for 
every  month,  year,  and  season,  together  with  the  average  oscillation  for  each  month f 
^e.,from  July,  1851,  tilt  December,  1860,  inclusive,  at  Philadelphia. 


Months. 

1851. 

1852. 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

1857. 

1858. 

1859. 

I860. 

Mean. 

o 

o 

0 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

January, 

520 

430 

465 

460 

47 

43-5 

40 

57 

545 

47-7 

February, 

48-5 

44-5 

45 

47-5 

46 

59 

42 

45 

69 

496 

March, 

490 

53 

63 

48 

45 

54 

61 

50 

48 

51*2 

April, 

370 

45 

57 

65 

57 

446 

51 

47 

52 

50-6 

May, 

41-5 

43 

49 

47 

445 

44-5 

35 

43 

46 

43-7 

June, 

46 

47 

47 

44 

44 

38 

435 

54 

41 

44-9 

July, 

290 

32 

34 

37-5 

38 

40 

38 

35-5 

43 

38-5 

36-5 

Auguf:!, 

33  5 

30-5 

39 

39 

29 

50 

34 

36 

45  5 

40 

37-6 

September, 

62-3 

425 

50 

47 

45 

51 

43 

47 

.365 

50 

46-4 

October, 

40 

60 

40 

45 

43 

50 

42 

55 

61-5 

43 

45-8 

November, 

37 

34 

43 

42 

39 

46 

59 

44 

40 

64 

44-9 

December, 

45 

42 

45 

42 

47 

49 

45 

48 

62 

365 

46-2 

Annual 

means, 

99 

88 

945 

96 

105 

99  5 

86-5 

99 

94-5 

95-7 

Winter, 

64 

53 

50 

63 

65 

73  5 

53 

65 

70 

61-8 

Spring, 

63-5 

70 

63 

71 

79-5 

775 

74 

67 

65 

701. 

Summer, 

46 

47 

51-5 

44 

53 

44 

43-5 

65 

43-5 

47-6 

Autaam, 

66 

59 

70 

67 

62 

67 

68 

66 

55 

76 

65-6 

March. — The  temperature  of  the  first  three  days  of  March,  1861,  was 
unusually  high,  reaching  78^*^  on  the  afternoon  of  the  3d.  The  high- 
est point  reached  previously  xluring  this  month,  in  the  last  ten  years, 
was  76°,  in  March,  1854.  During  the  morning  of  the  4th,  the  wind 
changed  from  the  south-west  to  the  north-west,  and  the  temperature 
fell  rapidly.  At  2  P.  M.,  it  was  19°  lower  than  at  the  same  hour  on 
the  preceding  day ;  and  at  2  P.  if.,  on  the  5th,  it  was  19°  lower  than 
at  the  same  hour  on  the  4th.  So  that  the  difference  of  temperature 
at  that  hour,  in  two  days,  amounted  to  38°. 

On  the  9th  of  the  month,  rain  began  to  fall  early  in  the  morning, 
and  continued  until  3  P.  M.,  when  the  sky  cleared  off  beautifully,  and 
continued  clear  all  the  evening.  At  about  8  P.  M.,  a  splendid  aurora 
was  observed.  It  first  appeared  like  a  bright  greenish  light,  extend* 
ing  from  about  10°  above  the  northern  horizon,  to  a  height  of  40°, 
At  9  P.  M.,  streamers  appeared  of  a  greenish  hue  at  the  north,  and 
red  towards  the  north-east  and  north-west,  extending  up  to  beyond 
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tlie  Great  Bear,  which  was  then  but  very  little  east  of  the  loeridian. 
At  9^,  green  streamers  appeared,  reaching  up  to  irregular  and  un- 
equal heights,  some  of  them  extending  as  high  as  the  constellation  of 
the  Great  Bear.  The  whole  of  the  northern  half  of  the  sky  was  illa- 
xninated.  The  light  was  green  in  the  north,  and  red  towards  the  east 
and  west.  At  9|,  a  bright  detached  pencil  of  white  or  greenish  white 
light  was  observed,  stretching  from  the  east  directly  west,  about  10° 
south  of  the  zenith,  about  3^  in  width ;  red  light  in  the  north-west. 
At  10  P.  M.,  the  auroral  light  was  rffcill  visible,  but  no  streamers  or 
pencils,  and  the  light  was  gradually  fading  away. 

On  the  14th,  the  temperature  fell  to  the  freezing  point  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  at  9^  A.  M.,  a  fine  snow  began  to  fall,  which  continued  till 
1  P.  M.,  when  it  was  about  two  inches  deep  on  the  ground.  At  that 
time  it  changed  to  a  drizzling  hail,  and  soon  afterwards  to  rain,  which 
continued  till  6  P.  M.,  when  the  snow  re-commenced.  It  stopped  some 
time  during  the  night.  This  snow-storm  extended  towards  the  south 
as  far  as  Georgia.  At  Norfolk,  Va.,  it  commenced  early  on  the  15th. 
It  reached  Augusta,  Ga.,  on  the  night  of  the  18th,  where  it  is  reported 
to  have  fallen  to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches. 

On  the  19th,  snow  to  the  depth  of  about  one  inch,  fell  at  Philadel- 
phia. About  8  P.  M.  on  the  20th,  snow  began  to  fall,  and  continued 
at  intervals  until  11  P.  M.  on  the  21st,  melting  as  it  fell.  It  began 
at  about  the  same  time  at  Easton,  Pa ,  and  extended  from  Norfolk, 
Va.,  to  beyond  St.  Johns,  N.  B.  At  noon  on  the  19th,  it  was  reported 
to  be  twelve  inches  deep  at  Norfolk.  At  Boston  on  the  2l8t,  it  was 
said  to  have  been  the  thickest  snow-storm  of  the  season.  On  the  19th 
at  Bangor,  Me.,  the  snow  in  the  streets  was  from  two  to  four  feet 
deep,  and  the  fields  were  covered  to  the  depth  of  three  feet.  A  letter 
from  St.  John,  N.  B.,  dated  March  24th,  states  that  there  was  then 
at  least  seven  feet  of  snow  on  the  level,  while  in  the  streets  of  the 
city,  it  was  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  deep. 

On  the  27th,  rain  began  to  fall  early  in  the  morning,  and  continued 
with  great  violence  until  A\  P.  M.  It  was  accompanied  by  thunder 
and  lightning  from  11  ^  A.  M.  till  12  M.,  and  from  ^  till  4  P.  M. 
At  8  P.  M.,  a  very  bright  flash  of  lightning,  which  appeared  to  be  of 
a  reddish  hue,  was  followed  almost  instantly  by  an  extraordinarily 
sharp  and  loud  clap  of  thunder. 

The  average  temperature  of  the  qionth,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing table,  was  two  degrees  lower  than  that  of  March  of  1860,  but 
still  more  than  a  degree  above  the  average  for  the  last  ten  years. 

The  mean  daily  range,  showing  the  changes  of  temperature  from 
day  to  day,  was  more  than  two  degrees  greater  than  usual. 

The  thermometer  reached  its  maximum  of  78|^  on  the  8d  of  the 
month,  which  was  also  the  warmest  day,  the  mean  temperature  being 
66^.  ^ 

The  minimum  temperature  was  16°,  and  occurred  on  the  18th  of 
the  month.  The  coldest  day  was  the  18th,  the  mean  temperature 
being  28^ 
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The  range  of  temperature  for  the  month  "waa  62J^. 

The  temperature  was  below  the  freezing  point  on  fifteen  days  of  the 
month,  but  it  rose  above  that  point  some  time  during  every  day,  ex- 
cept on  the  18th  and  19th,  when  the  highest  point  reached  was  80^^. 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  was  greatest  ^80*886  ins.)  on  the 
morning  of  the  8th,  and  least  (29*854  ins.)  on  tne  afternoon  of  the 
9th ;  making  the  range  for  the  month,  1*032  inches.  The  mean  pres- 
sure was  greatest  on  the  8th  and  least  on  the  8d  of  the  month.  The 
mean  daily  range  or  average  of  changes  of  pressure  was  four-hun- 
dredths  of  an  inch  greater  than  usual,  and  one-tenth  of  an  inch  great- 
er than  it  was  in  the  month  of  March  of  last  year. 

The  force  of  vapor  and  relative  humidity  were  less,  though  the 
amount  of  precipitation  in  the  form  of  rain  and  snow  was  greater  than 
usual.  The  quantity  of  rain  and  melted  snow  (8*908  ins.)  was  thrice 
as  much  as  that  which  fell  in  March,  1860,  and  over  an  inch  more 
than  the  average  for  the  last  ten  years.  Snow  fell  on  four  days,  and 
rain  on  five  days  of  the  month.  The  number  of  rainy  days  was  nine, 
being  one  less  than  the  average  number  for  the  month  of  March. 

There  were  but  two  days  on  which  the  sky  was  entirely  clear  or 
free  from  clouds,  and  two  on  which  the  sky  was  completely  covered 
with  clouds,  at  the  hours  of  observation. 

A  ComparUon  of  some  of  the  Meteorological  Phenomena  of  Mabch,  1861,  with  thou 
of  Marcht  1860,  and  of  the  same  month  for  ten  years,  at  Philadelphia, 


March,  1661. 

March,  1860. 

Mar.,  10  years. 

Tiiermometer.— Highest,      . 

78-6» 

73-0« 

78-5» 

•*                Lowest, 

160 

25-0 

40 

*'                Daily  Ofcillation, 

18-18 

18-30 

1504 

**               Mean  daily  range. 

8-66 

5-40 

6-36 

«<                Meana  at  7  A.  M^ 

37-73 

38-15 

35-92 

2  P.  M., 

48*71 

52-34 

47-48 

««                       "         9  P.  M., 

41-58 

43-71 

40'72 

•«                      <<  for  the  month, 

42*67 

44-73 

41-37 

Barometer.— Highest, 

30-386  in. 

30-224  in 

30^522in. 

Lowest, 

29-354 

29-499 

29^1 58 

•«           Mean  daily  range,     . 

•231 

•133 

•195 

"           Means  at  7  A.  M., 

29-917 

29829 

29-853 

•*                   ««       2  P.  M.,    . 

29  862 

29-757 

29  796 

««                   **       9  P.  M.,        .    ^ 

29-906 

29-795 

29  830 

**                  **  for  the  month, 

29-895 

29-794 

29826 

Force  of  Vapor.— Means  at  7  A.  M., 

•175  in. 

•171  in. 

•166  in. 

••             •«               •«       2  P.  M., 

•182 

•175 

•183 

•«             «                «'        9  P.  M., 

•185 

•182 

•182 

Relative  Hamidity.— Means  at  7  A.  M., 

69  per  ct. 

71  per  ct 

73  per  et. 

2  P.M., 

48 

44 

63 

•*               -                •*            9  P.  M., 

66 

61 

67 

Rain  and  melted  snow,            • 

3  903  in. 

l^323in. 

2-700  in. 

No.  of  days  on  which  rain  or  snow  fell. 

9 

8 

10 

PfevMiiDg  winds, 

»  73037V -328 

n79«17'w224 

N76«2yw312 
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Nevir  Works  on  Civil  Bngineerine, 

B7  JOHN  €«  TRAUT  WINE,  OitiI  Engtiim. 
TTie  Field  Practice  for  Laying  xnti  Circular  Curvei  far  Railroads. 
FortHTB  TuovBAsn,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  in  Pocket-book  form 

j9  JiTew  Method  of  Calculating  the  Cubic  Contents  of  Excavations  and 

Embankments  by  the  Aid  of  Diagrams.  «! 

With  10  Copper  Platee«— Sxcovn  Edition,  ReTited. 

Price,  one  dollar  each ;  postage  on  the  Curvea  five  cents  \  and  on  the  ExoaTationa  and 
Bmbankments,  eight  centa. 

m  Published  bj  WILLIAM  HAMILTON, 

Hall  of  the  Franklin  Inatitate,  Philadelphia. 


The  Jdnmal  of  the  Frankliit  Inttttate 

IS  PUBJ.ISHSD  ON  THB  FIRST  OF  EiCH  MOVTHy 

At  Five  Dollars  per  a&nuin  for  one  copy,  Eighi  Dollars  for  two  copies,  and  Ten  DoUaia 

for  three  copies-*^ 
P»y»%l«  •m  aika  aoaapleatom  •rtiha  Biztlh  Hwia^er. 

The  Journal  will  be  delivered  free  ofPostage  when  the  sabsorlptioa  is  paid  in  ad?  ani^a,  (sea 
poatagea  aad  remittances  on  last  page  of  the  cover.) 

Communieatioru  and  lUi$rs  on  bu9ines$  mutt  bg  dir§tUd  TO  thb  AotvaXT  OF  TBS 

FBAnKi.iM  Institute,  VuiLADitLnkiA;^tk€  postag$  foid. 


The  Journal  can  also  be  obtained  from  thefoltowing: 

CHARLES  8.  FRANCIS  4*  CO.,  City  ef  New  York. 
JOHN  WILEY,  «  - 

W.  C.  LITTLE  A  CO.,  AHmmy,  New  York. 
CROSBY,  NICHOLS J^  CO.,  BotUn,  MaeeaehueetU. 
LITTLE,  BRO  WN  *  CO.,  «*  •• 

HENR  Y  WHIPJ'LB  if  SOV,  Sakm,  •* 

F.  TAYLOR,  Waahingian,  DUtriet  of  Cohmhia. 

Porw— HECTOR  B08SANGE  db  SON,  11  Qnsi  Yoltoire,)  ^.  ^    .     , 

lofMtoi»^EIVB8  A  MACET,  61  King  William  Street.        )  ^*^®  *"  Mthorjied 

to  receive  snbecriptiona^  and  to  make  exchangee  for  periodicals  devoted  to  the  Aits  and 
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TO  STEAMSHIP  OWNERS,  ENOWEERSi  AND  OTHERS. 
LONG'S  IMFBOVED  SALIITOMETEB 


FOR 


SALT  WATER  BOILERS.- 


These  instrumenU  possess  many  advantages  over 
those  hitherto  used. 

They  are  constantly  in  aetiont  and  the  density  of 
the  water  may  at  any  moment  be  read  off;  while  the 
engineer  cannot  be  scalded,  nor  the  hydrometer  hroken, 
as  is  so  often  the  case  with  the  ordinary  instrnmenL 

The  Committee  of  the  FranMin  Institute  advise  the 
"more  general  use  of  this  valuable  gauge,  which  ouffht 
not  to  be  neglected  on  any  boilers  using «alt  water,  and 
they  commend  it  to  the  notice  of  all  engaged  in  the 
management  of  such  boilers.'*  By  its  use,  a  great  sar- 
ing  of  boiler  and  fuel  is  effected.  See  Journal  F^OHlh 
%n  Institute,  February,  1S60,  page  141. 


EXPLANATION, 

The  cylinder  A  is  connected  with  the  boiler  by  the 
pipe  and  stop^cock  G,  Ae  ppe  O  being  closed  at  the 
top,  and  having  openings  at  the  side,  near  the  top,  EE. 

The  water  coming  from  the  boiler  and  passing  the 
stop-cock  G,  makes  its  exit  through  the  openings  EE; 
at  this  point  the  steam  is  liberated  from  the  water,  and 
escapes  through  the  openings//.  The  water  falls  into 
the  cylinder  A,  passes  through  the  opening  C,  and  rises 
to  the  water  level  ssss  in  both  cylinders;  Disma  oww 
flow  pipe  to  carry  off  the  surplus  water,  and  to  keep  up 
8  constant  current  to  maintain  the  water  to  be  tested 
at  the  required  teapetature.  By  turning  the  stop-cock 
JI,  both  cylinders  can  be  discharged  through  waste-|upe 
b*  T  is  a  thermometer.  X,  the  hydrometer.  K  is  the 
cover  when  not  in  use«  /  is  a  bracket  for  aecoring  the 
instrfimont. 

For  Sale  by  SAMUEL  B.  6RICE, 

lU  Walnut  Street,  PhUadelphi«»  and 

JOSEPH  GRICE, 

94  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Price,  |55. 
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ITY&TBOH'S  GALGULATOR. 


Bt  this  Instrument  the  most  complicated  calculations  are  performed  almost  instantly. 
For  trigonometrical  calculations,  it  is  so  arranged  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  notice  the 
functions  »ine,iavgent,  &c.,  Ac,  operating  only  by  the  angles  themseIves»Tvithout  ahy 
tables,  which  makes  it  so  easy  that  any  one  who  can  read  figures  will  be  able  to  solve 
trigonometrical  questions.  Teachers  are  generally  dependent  upon  text-books  for  exam- 
ples, when  it  is  easy  for  the  pupil,  knowing  where  the  example  comes  from,  to  be  fur- 
nished with  the  answer;  but  with  the  Calculator,  the  teacher  can  vary  the  example  md 
libitum,  and  the  answer  almost  instantly  at  hand,  while  the  pupil  is  thrown  upon  his 
own  resources  for  the  proper  solution,  and  his  real  acquirement  is  tested. 

All  the  calculations  in  Ky Strom's  Pocket- Book  of  Mtekanics  and  Engineering  are 
computed  by  the  Calculator. 

Price  of  the  Calculator,  with  full  description  and  examples  how  to  use  it,  $20. 

JOHN  W.  NYSTROM, 
No.  706  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia. 

W.  J.  YOUNG, 
Calculating  Machine  Manufacturer,  No.  43  North  Seventh  Street,  Philad'a. 


NYSTROarS  POCKET-BOOK 


OF 


MECHANICS  AND  ENGINEERINGi  186L 

This  Pocket-Book  is  now  in  its  fifth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  fifty  pages  of 
entirely  new  matter.  The  Author  has  been  traveling  in  Europe  for  nearly  five  years, 
collecting  such  information  for  the  Pocket-Book  as  t«  foUow  up  the  progress  of  the  En- 
giilMrisif  profession,  and  no  expense  has  been  spared  in  attaining  that  object. 
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PROSPECTUS 
JOURNAL  OP  THE  FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 

Of  the  State  of  PeniisylTaiila« 
FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  THE  MECHANIC  ARTS. 


The  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  is  the  oldest  Periodical  in  the  United  Stataf 
oeToted  to  tne  spread  of  information  on  subjects  connected  with  the  Mechanic  and  Manu- 
facturing Arts,  and  tlie  only  one  containing  a  complete  record  of  American  Patents  iamied 
•ince  its  establishment  in  January,  1826. 

The  extensive  list  of  European  Exchanges  which  it  possesses,  enablee  it  to  giv»  to  itf 
readers  early  information  as  to  any  improvements,  or  discoveries  made  in  any  part  of 
Europe,  while  it  ensures  to  articles  published  in  its  pages,  a  wide  circulation  in  those 
Countries  of  the  Old  World  in  which  Mechanic  Arts  and  Manufactores  prosper. 

Among  its  correspondents  will  be  found  many  of  the  most  distinguished  artizans  and 
•cientific  men  of  our  own  Country;  and  in  it  will  be  found  the  official  acoounta  of  many 
imporunt  experimental  resesrches,  conducted  under  authority  of  the  Instilute  or  other 
public  bodies.  A  liberal  compensation  is  oflered  by  the  Committee  for  all  original  artielea 
within  its  scope;  and  manufacturing  firms  are  respectfully  solicited  to  forward  to  the 
Actuary  such  details  as  they  may  deem  suitable,  of  mechanical  processes,  machineiy, 
•team  vessels,  and  other  engineering  works  in  process  of  construction. 

The  series  of  Reports  of  important  Patent  Law  cases  adjudicated  in  the  Ignited  States 
Courts,  which  will  be  continued  by  the  able  Reporter  who  has  hitherto  furnished  them 
Ibr  the  Journal ;  and  the  copious  index  of  Patents  from  1828  to  the  present  day,  which  is 
digested  semi-annually  and  arranged  chronologically,  being  the  only  complete  index  pui»> 
tlshed  regularly  during  that  period,  make  it  indisjiensablo  as  a  book  of  reference  to  thoss 
interested  in  this  branch  of  Jurisprudence.  To  Engineers  and  Ship  Buiklers  its  pages 
offer  a  record  .of  the  dimensions  and  the  particulars  of  the  performance  of  steamers  buih 
or  building  in  the  United  Stales  and  abroad,  of  which  the  value  can  be  best  appreciated 
by  those  engaged  in  the  construction  of  steam  vessels.  The  number  of  corrMpondeots  in 
this  department  is  large  and  rsfridly  increasing. 

Artixans  and  practical  Manii&cturera,  for  whose  benefit  the  Journal  is  pmrticnlarij  de- 
signed, require  a  periodical  combining  sound  theory  wi*h  reliable  information  on  subjects 
properly  belonging  to  their  several  pursuiu.  In  arranging  matter  for  its  pages,  the  Editor 
and  Committee  on  Publications  are  guided  by  a  desire  to  lay  before  the  various  claasas 
of  their  readers,  such  a  selection  as  will  be  valuable  to  them  in  their  businesa,  and  also 
make  the  Journal  a  Repertory  worthy  of  preservation,  and  valuable  as  a  record  of  ths 
actual  history  of  the  Arts  in  successive  years. 

Each  number  contains  72  pages  octavo,  published  monthly,  forming  per  annum  two 
volumes  of  433  pages,  numerously  illustrated  with  fine  wood  cuts  and  engravings  on 
steel  and  copper.     Subscription  Price,  $5  per  annum. 

Ill  founding  this  Journal,  the  Franklin  Institute  was  not  goremed  by  any  deem  of 
pecuniary  profit,  but  solely  by  the  wish  to  give  American  Mechanics  useful  informatioa 
as  to  the  progress,  both  in  this  Country  and  in  Europe,  of  the  Arts  and  the  hiciences  upon 
which  they  are  founded.  As  the  whole  income  derived  from  it  is  expended  in  its  publica- 
tion, its  further  improvement  and  illustration  must  necessarily  depend  on  obtaining  an 
increase  of  its  subscription  list.  With  a  view  to  promote  snch  improvement  and  increase 
its  self-susuining  ability,  the  Committee  on  Publications  has  decided  to  make  a  very  ooa- 
tiderable  reduction  in  the  subscription  price  of  the  Journal,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  ofler 
an  inducement  to  present  subscribers  to  lend  their  aid  in  obtaining  for  it  an  increased 
circulation.  ■ 

They  therefore  propose  to  forward,  free  of  pottmgty  two  copies  for  one  year  to  any 
present  subscriber  who  shall  send  the  name  of  one  new  subscriber,  and  remit  the  sura  oif 
Bight  Dollars.  And,  in  like  manner,  to  forward  three  copies  to  any  subscriber  who  dudl 
send  the  names  of  two  new  subscribers  and  Ten  Dollars.  A  club  of  new  subscriheis  r^ 
Slitting  to  the  Actuary,  Eight  Dollars,  will  be  furnished  with  two  copies  for  one  ycsr,aod 
fji  Ten  Dollars  three  copies  for  one  year. 

Oomniuaiostioiis  «ttd  mmittaiiOBS  to  be  made  to 

WILLIAM  HAMIl.TON,  Actuary, 

Franklin  Institute,  PluUelpliik 
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A  SCIENTIFIC  AND  PRACTICAL  WORK. 


Historyi  Theory,  and  Practice 

OF  THE 

ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH; 

BY  GEORGE  B.  PRESCOTT,  of  Boston, 
Superintendent  of  Electric  Telegraph  Lines. 

One  Large  Volume,  .         .         .         Price  $  1-75 

With  One  Hundred  Illustrations. 


:o:- 


Tbe  publishers  offer  this  volume  to  supply  a  want,  long  felt,  of  a  complete  Manual  of 
the  Electric  Telegraph.  Its  author  adds  to  a  complete  theoretical  knowledge  of  his  sub- 
ject the  experience  of  thirteen  years  as  practical  Operator  and  Superintendent  of  Tele- 
graphiclines;  and  the  Work  itself,  while  prepared  with  careful  adherence  to  scientific 
details,  is  so  far  divested  of  technicalities  as  to  adapt  it  fur  use  as  a  popular  manual.  It 
embodies  the  most  thorough  information  upon  all  points  connected  with  the  Telegraph. 
Some  of  its  features  are  as  follows : 

A  rapid  but  thorough  summary  of  the  elementary  principles  and  facts  of  Electricity 
upon  which  the  Telegraph  rests. 

A  description  of  all  the  Instruments  used  in  Telegraphing  in  every  part  of  the  World, 
with  an  engraving  of  each  instrument. 

A  full  History  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph,  and  a  verbatim  report  of  all  the  messages 
that  passed  over  it.    « 

A  view  of  the  various  applications  of  the  Telegraph,  including  a  description  of  the 
Electric  Fire  Alarm  System  used  in  various  cities ;  the  use  of  the  Telegraph  upon  Rail- 
roads, &.C 

The  most  full  and  important  information  respecting  the  construction,  maintenance, 
and  cost  of  w6rking  Telegraph  Lines. 

Thi0  interesting  wark  is  for  sale  by  all  Bookaellers,  or  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  to  any 
address,  by  the  publishers,  on  receipt  of  price. 

"  TICKNOR  &  FIELDS,  Boston,  Mast. 

DSEDOINa  MACHINES 

FOR  RIVER  AND  HARBOR  IMPROVEMENTS,  CANALS,  &c., 

Will  be  furnished,  with  all  the  improvements  suggested  by  twenty-five  years  experience, 
arranted  not  to  be  equalled  by  any  others,  to  suit  all  situations  from  the  improvement  of 

OUTER  BARS  IN  A  SEA-WAT, 

to  the  excavation  pf  channels  through  dry  land,  and  the 

BOTTOMING  OUT  CANALS  WITHOUT  INTERRUPTING 
NAVIGATION,  CHEAPER 

than  by  any  other  method. 

.    ALSO,  DREDGING  MACHINES  WITH  SCOUHING 
MACHINERY  ATTACHED, 

where  the  tide  or  current  is  sufficient  to  be  of  service,  will  be  furnished  and  worked,  if 
required,  by  the  undersigned,  who  will  undertake  any  work  in  his  line  requiring  any  of 
hla  improved  machinery,  on  very  satisfactory  terms. 

The  cost  of  excavating  to  the  depth  often  feet,  and  depositing  any  where  within  sixty 
feet  under  ordinary  .circumstances,  is  about  six  cents  per  cubic  yard.  The  cost  of  ma- 
chines from  ten  to  fifty  thousand  dollars,  according  to  what  is  required  of  them. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Chas.  II.  Haswell,  Civil  and  Marine  Engineer,  No. 6 
Bowling  Green,  New  York  City  ;  or  L.  J.  Webster,  Nos.  76  and  78  Poydras  St.  New 
Orleans,  La.;  or  H.Holmes,  Galveston,  Texas;  or  J.  A.  Richardson,  Corpus  Chrbti, 
Texaa. 

D.  8.  HOWARD, 

Civil  and  Marine  Engineer. 
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PASCAL  IRON  WORKS 

Establlsbed  in  1831. 

MORRIS,   TXsICER   ^   Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Wrought  Iron  Welded  Tubes, 

j-incb  to  8  inches  bore,  far  Steam,  Gas,  Water,  &c.,  with  T's,  L's  Stops,  Valtb»» 
Ac,  with  Screw  Joints  to  suit  tubes.  Malleairle  Iron  and  Brass  Fittings,  CilSUIll 
Blonder  Tubes,  Blasting  Tubes,  &c. 

Galvanized  Tubes  and  Fittings  for  water,  a  substitute  for  Lead. 

Lap-ivclded  Boiler  Flues, 

1^  to  10  inches,  outside  diameter  cut  to  a  specific  length,  Ti  feet  or  under. 

Artesian  Well  Pipes 

Of  wrought  iron,  screw  coupled  ;  flush  inside  and  out. 

Also  of  Cast  Iron,  6,  8,  lU  and  12  inches  diameter,  with  wrought  bands,  flush  inside  and 

out;  and  Pumps  for  same. 

Colls  of  Tube   For  boiling  and  evaporating  by  steam  or  hot  water. 

Tuyere  Colls, 
For  Blast  Furnaces,  and  tube  cut  and  fitted  to  plans  and  specifications  senL 
Oouble  fiLetlleS,  For  steam  boiling  and  evaporating,  and  cooking  by  steam. 

Dryings  Closets 

Heated  by  steam ;  Wash  Houses  and  Steam  arrangements  for  Public  Institutions  and 

Private  Dwellings. 

Warming  and  Ventilating 

Steam  apparatus  of  the  most  approved  plans,  for  Factories,  Public  Buildings,  Hotel*, 
Private  Dwellings,  Green  Houses,  Ac;  constructed  and  adapted  to  the  buildings  to  be 
warmed. 

Hot  Water  Apparatus; 

Taslier'S  Patent  Self-Regulating  Hot  Water  Apparatus,  for  Private  Dwellings, 
ISchool  Houses,  Hospitals,  Green  Houses,  6lc 

Iron  &  Brass  Castings, 

of  every  description. 

Gas  Works  Castings: 

Ketorts  and  Bench  Castings  for  Coal  Gas  Works ;  Street  Mains,  Bends,  Branches^ 
Drips,  l.amposts,  Lanterns,  dec. 

Rosin  Gas  Apparatus, 

For  Factories,  Public  Buildings,  Hospitals  and  Private  Dwellings. 

Green  House  Pipes  and  Boilers: 

Fire  Doors  and  Frames,  Hot  Water  Pipes  for  Fo.cing  Beds,  Pineries,  Garden  Rollers,  dec. 

coLimiivs, 

Condoit  Pipes,  Pavement  Gutters,  Soil  Pipe. 
BATH  Tl  BS, 

Sinks,  Sewer  Traps,  Soil  Pans  and  Traps,  and  Water  Closet  arrangements 

SCREWING  MACHINES. 

Drill  Stocks,  Stocks  and  Dies,  Taps,  Kcan:crs,  Drills,  Pipe  Tongs,  and  a  general 
assortment  of  Gas  and  Sleam  Fitters*  Tools  and  Materials. 

WORKS,  Soutb  Flflb,  lietwecn  Taskcr  and  Morris  Sts., 

WARKHOUSU  &  OFFICE,  IVo.  209  Sculh  34  St.,  PhlladQ. 

STEPHEN  XOSBIS,  €H&8.  WHEELER, 

TH08.  T.  TA8EEB,  Jr.,  B.  P.  X.  TASKEH 

HEBET  6.  MOBBIS. 
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SEAMLESS   BEASS   TUBES/ 

AND 

SEAMLESS  COPPER  TUBES, 

FOR 

Locomotive^  Marine^  &  Stationary 
Boilers^ 

MANUFACTORED  BY 

AMERICAN  TUBE  WORKS, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
JOSEPH  H.  COTTON,  TraM ,  105  State  Street. 

THE   AMEF(1CAN 

LAP-WELD  lEON  BOILEE  FLUES, 

MADE  BY  THE 
READING    IRON   COMPANY. 

Made  from  1  to  S  inches  in  diameter,  in  lengths  to  23  feet,  and  of  the  best  Penn^l- 
▼ania  refined  cold  blast  eharcoal  iron,  and  equal  in  finish  to  any  imported.  . 

Also,  made  to  order,  a  but-welded  floe  with  patent  lap-wddedeDdfjand,  when  preferred, 
will  be  flniahud  with  a  screw  and  ferule. 

FLUES  of  any  thickness  of  metal,  or  leng^ths  under  1^  feet,  made  to  order.  Also, 
welded  wrought  iron  tubes,  for  water,  steam,  and  gas.  Extra  heavy  tubes  made  to 
order. 

For  sale  at  onr  Office,  No.  28  SOUTH  SEVENTH  STREET,  Philadelphia,  and 
A.  B.  WOOD,  No.  66  MAIDEN  LANE,  New  York,  or  at  our  Works. 

SEYFERT,  McMANUS  &  CO., 

Reading,  Penna. 

^1   -  —  .1        I    *>  .  ..I  I  :    .1 -.     ...     m .1  I     I.I.         ■   ..    - .1,     ...    I.   ■  .       . 

SAMUEL  Mcelroy, 

CIVIL     BNOINBBR. 

Survej^  aDd  Plans  made  in  all  departments  of  Construction.    Special 
atteation  paid  to  Water  Works,  with  or  vrithout  pumping  supply. 

OmcKs. 

28  Ex^boDgo  Place,  New  York.  Engineer's  Office,  ^aUr  Works,  Biwklyn* 

Box  1^837,  P.  0.,  New  York. 
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TO  IRON  MANUFACTURERa 


Patent  Direct  Action  Steam  Hammer. 

{M^triek  & Son§,  Juigneei  of  ifu  Patmtjin  the  United  Siatet.) 
The  undesignecl  call  the  attention  of  Iron  Manufacturers  t\)  the  Nasmtth  Pateitt  8t«ax 
Haxmkh,  now  80  generally  introduced  into  thia  and  other  countries,  of  which  thej  are 
the  assignees  and  sole  Agents  for  the  United  States.  Up  to  the  present  time  there  have 
been  made  by  the  Patentees  in  England,  for  that  country  and  the  Continent  of  Europe,  be- 
tween two  hundred  and  fiAy  and  three  hundred  hammers,  for  Government,  Railway  Compa 
nies.  Copper  Works,  Forges,  and  Engineering  estabhshments;  and  the  undersigned  kava 
Blade  for  this  country  upwards  of  forty,  varying  in  size  from  600  Iba^  falling  1 4  ft*,  to  6  tona^ 
falling  6 .  feet.  They  can,  therefore,  confidently  urge  its  merits  upon  the  trade,  and  ara 
provided  with  certificiites  in  its  favor  from  many  parties,  (who  have  one  or  more  in  ose,) 
which  will  be  shown  upon  application. 

The  advantages  of  this  Hammer  over  all  other  forms  are  as  follows: — 

1st,  The  Ram  falling  vertically,  the  surfaces  of  the  bitts  upon  it  and  the  anvil  are  alwaja 
parallel,  giving  facilities  for  flattening  a  ball  or  faggot  of  any  thickness;  and  the  fall  being 
far  greater  than  that  of  any  helve  hammer,  a  much  thicker  mass  may  be  placed  under, 
without  choking  it. 

2d,  The  intensity  of  the  blow  may  be  modified  instantly  by  the  attendant,  so  as  to  soit 
Ae  work;  and  the  Ram  may  in  like  manner  be  arrested  in  its  descent  tx  any  point,  so  thai 
it  is  more  completely  under  control  than  any  other  form  known. 

3d,  It  may  be  adapted  to  any  description  of  work,  whether  for  hammering  blooma, 
making  heavy  forgings,  or  the  ordinary  light  forglngs  for  macbine  shops;  for  beating  cop 
per,  or  crushing  stone,  &c,  dec.  The  form  of  the  side  frames  can  be  altered  to  suit  cir 
cumstancps,  so  as  to  allow  free  access  on  all  aides. 

4th,  It  requires  no  Steam  Engine  to  work  it;  hence  the  friction  and  other  losses  incident 
to  the  ordinary  hammer  are  materially  reduced.  In  Forges  the  waste  heat  from  the  for 
naces  gives  ample  steam  to  work  it.  Uvery  Hammer  is  provided  with  self-acting  and 
hand  gaaring.  ^ 

For  terms  and  other  particulars,  apply  to 

MERRICK  &  SONS, 

Souihwark  Ftmndry,  Philadelphieu 
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OElSfEBAI  EHGEATING*  OFPIGE, 

186  SOUma  TETIRD  STREET, 

(DAILY  J^EWS  BUILDmO,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


:-0-:- 


Besigning  and  Engraving  on  Wood,  from  tlie  finest  Book  Illustration  to  the  Urgest 
Mammotii  Pooter«  carefully  and  promptly  oxocuted. 

Bfiainesfl  Caids,  Building  Views,  and  Engravings  for  Catalogues,  fiirnialied  pn  Cojh 
per.  Steel,  or  Wood. 

fieal  Presses,  Ptea,  &c.,  made  to  erder  at  moderate  prices. 

JACOB  MAA8.  CHARLES  B.  MAA8. 


M.  W.  BALDWIN  &  Co^  Philadelphia. 

Manufacture  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES  of  the  most  approved  eonatruction,  ani 
perfect  adaptation  to  all  the  variety  of  circumstances  under  which  they  can  be  asefully 
employed^  ranging  in  weight  from  ten  to  thirty-six  tons,  and  using  one-half,  two*tUrds, 
three-fourths,  or  the  whole  weight  for  adhesion,  as  the  grade  of  the  road,  or  bueiaeas  to  be 
done«  may  render  desirable  or  necessary. 

Patterns  of  various  sizes  of  each  <^the  following  plans,  viss 
Plan  A  and  B,  1  pair  drivers  and  trucks,  for  Passenger  business  exclusively. 
"      C,  8        "  "  «  or  Freight  business. 

"      D,  3        «  "       ) 

"      D,  3        "  "       >  for  Preight  business  exclusively. 

"      E,  4        "  "       ) 

The  D  and  E  Plane  are  particularly  adapted  to  roads  having  heavy  grades  and  abrupt 
carves.  The  temporary  track  connecting  the  Eastern  and  Western  divisions  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Central  Railroad,  having  grades  of  295  feet  ride  per  mile,  and  curves  of  800  feet 
radius,  has  been  successfully  worked  for  two  years  past  by  siz-wheel  I)  Engines  of  ooi 
make. 

The  matenal$  and  workmanships  efficiency  and  duraHUiy,  economy  of  fuel  and  re^ 
pairs,  are  guarantied  e^ual  to  any  other  endues  la  use. 

XiABORATOR7 

FOR 

FRAGTIGAL  &  ANAITTIGAL  GHEMISTBT, 

CHANT  STREET.  TENTH  STREET  BELOW  MARKET, 
(Rear  of  St.  Stephen's  Olrarch,  Philadelphia.) 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1836. 


Instruction  given  in  CHEMISTRY,  MINERALOGY,  and  GEOLOGY,  by  LEC- 
TURES and  PRACTIC£,with  especial  nfeiiiAce  to  ANALYSIS,  MANUFACTURES, 
AND  Ml^DICINE.  .     . 

Analysis  made  of  Ores^  Mlnerale,  Gtianot,  Waten,  and  artides  of  eomtterce  and 
manufacture.    Opinions  given  on  chemical  questions. 

BoiriiBr,  €iiiiii|f:TT  &  risese. 

Javrs  C.  Booth, 

Thomas  U<  OAsttTT,         '       '    , 

JOHV  J.  RXBSJB. 
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THE  GRBA*T  AMERICAN   AND  FOREIGN 

Patent  Agemsj  Offices 

or 

MESSRS.  MUNir  &  CO.,  HT  ASSOCIATION 

WITH 

LATE  COMMISSIONER  OP  PATENTS. 


MESSRS.  MUNN  &  Co.,  Editors  and  Proprietors  of  the  Scieniifie  American^  li^ 
eoiidacting  the  most  successful  agency  for  securing  the  Rights  of  IntbntobSi  to  be 
found  in  the  United  States.  They  hate  been  personally  familier  with  the  progreas  of 
Invention  nnd  DiscoTory  for  the  past  fiAeen  years,  and  have  prepared  and  conducted  within 
this  period  more  Patent  cases  than  any  other  Aobrct  in  tbb  Wobld.  As  an  evidenee 
of  the  confidence  reposed  in  their  ability  and  integrity,  they  may  with  propriety  refer  to 
the  extraordinary  fact  that  over  TWO  THOUSAND  PATENTS  have  iseaed  to  their 
clients  during  the  brief  space  of  only  TWO  YEARS;  and  during  the  same  period  they 
have  examined  through  their  efficient  Branch  Office  in  Washington  into  the  novelty  of 
about  three  thotuand  Inventions,  thus  affi>rding  to  them  a  knowledge  of  the  contents 
of  the  Patent  Office  unrivalled  hy  any  existing  agency.  Not  only  this,  but  more  thtn 
on»-]ialf  of  all  the  Patents  secured  by  American  citizens  in  European  countries  are  taken 
through  MUNN  &  CO.'S  AGENCIES  IN  LONDON,  PARIS,  BRUSSELS,  BER- 
LIN, AND  VIENNA. 

A  Manual  af  Advice  How  to  Sbcitiib  Amsricin  and  FoBBrGH ^atxkts, 
wiU  be  sent,  free  of  charge,  to  all  who  may  wish  for  them.  Messrs.  Munn  &  Co.'s  prin- 
cipal  Offices  in  New  York  are  removed  from  128  Fulton  St.  to  the  spacious  rooms  in  the 
new  Park  Buildings,  Nos.  37  Park  Row,  eastern  side  of  the  City  Hall  Park,  and  145 
Nassau  St,  where  all  communications  should  be  addressed,  and  where  Inventors  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  call  whenever  they  visit  the  city.  Their  Branch  Office  in  Washington 
City  is  on  the  corner  of  F  and  Seventh  Sts.,  directly  opposite  the  Patent  Office.  Munn 
dc  Co.  refer  by  permission  to  Hon.  Jk  Holt,  Ex-Commissioner  of  Patents,  and  to  over 
EioBT  Thousand  Inventors  in  the  United  Slates  whose  papers  have  been  prepared  and 
prosecuted  through  their  Agency.    Address 

MUNN  &  CO., 

No.  37  P«rk  How,  N»w  York  City. 


J.  B.  &  H.  S.  ROBINSON, 
CONSULTING  &  SUPERINTENDING 

STEAM   EN^^INBBRS, 

NO.  7  BIGELOW  LIBBABY  BUILDING, 

CLINTON,  Man. 

THOMAS  D.  STETSON, 
Mushmiieal  Engineer  and  Jbnencan  and  Foreign 

PATENT  AGENT, 

No.  5  TRYON  ROW,  Naw  Yobk. 
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HENRY  HOWSON'S 
PHLAOSLFHIA  AOElTCTFORFMICinDaiCf  ATEHTS 

IN  THB 

UNITED  STATES  AND  EUROPE, 

FORREST  PLACE  No.  123J  SOUTH  FOURTH  STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


AGENCIES  IN  LONDON.  EDINBURGH,  DUBLIN,  MANCHESTER, 

Paris,  BRUSSELS.  Vienna,  leipsic,  Berlin, 

AND  OTHER  EUROPEAN  CITIES^ 


H.  Howflon  prepares  Specifications,  Drawings,  Deeds  of  Assignment,  condaetf  Inter* 
ferences,  Appeals,  Applications  for  Re-issues,  Extensions,  &c.,  attends  to  the  filing  of 
Caveats,  Reports  as  to  the  Patentability  and  Utility  uflnventions,  and  also  acts  as  Consult- 
ing Attorney  to  either  counsel,  plaintiff^  or  defendant,  in  suits  at  law  I'especting  Patents. 

As  H.  H.  visits  Washington  monthly,  he  is  prepan»d  to  take  charge  of  rejected  appli- 
cations,  and  argue  such  cases  before  the  Examiners  and  Commissioner,  thus  saving  to 
inventors  the  annoyance  and  expense  of  personal  visits  to  Washington. 

Burlington.  Iowa,  October  3,  1857. 
Dbab  Sir  : — I  take  this  occasion  to  state  to  yoa,  that  for  several  years  past  I  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  you  have  conducted  your  business  as  Patent  Soli- 
citor. This  has  always  been  highly  creditable  to  yourself,  and  satisfactory  to  the  Patent 
O&ce.  You  understood  your  cases  well,  and  presented  them  in  that  intelligible  form  which 
generally  insured  suceess.  I  make  this  Certificate,  in  hopes  that  it  may  be  serviceable  to 
you  in  continuing  to  find  that  employment  in  your  profession  to  which  your  industry, 
intelligence,  and  courteous  bearing,  so  justly  entitle  you. 

Yours,  very  truly,  CHARLES  MASON,' 

To  Hbhrt  Howsoir,  Esq.  Late  Commissioner  of  Patents, 


DRAWING. 

THE  subscriber  would  respectfully  inmrm  his  friends  and  the  public,  that  he  ebn« 
tinues  to  give  instruction  in  MACHINE,  ARCHITECTURAL,  TOPOGRA- 
PHICAL, and  LANDSCAPE  DRAWING,  and  PAINTING  in  OIL  and  WATER 
COLORS.  «Day  and  Evening  Classes  at  the  office,  and  instructions  given  in  Schools  and 
Families.    Drawings  for  Patents  correctly  made,  and  Designs  furnished. 

JOHN  KERN, 
N.  W.  Comer  Tenth  and  Race  Streets, 

lata  No.  62,  Filbert  Street,  near  lOth. 


P.  F.  ROTHERMEL,  Esq.,  D.  R.  ASHTON.  Esq., 

JESPER  HARDING,  Esq.,  Wm . HAMILTON,  Actuary  Fr. Inst. 
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"  SiLLIMAN'S  JOURNAL." 


-^*^ 


THE  AMERICAN 

JOURNAL  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ARTS. 

[TWO  VOLUMES  ANNtJALLY,  450  pp.  8va] 

Published  in  numbera  {illuttrtited)  of  163  pnges,  ensrj  other  month,  t!z  :  lit 
of  January,  March,  Ma/,  July,  Sept  and  Nov.,  at  New  Hatkn,  GosfV.,  by 

B.  SILLIMAN,  JR.,  AND  J.  D.  DANA, 

$5  PER  ANNUM  IN  ADVANCE. 

UP  The  Journal  la  seni  pott  paid  after  the  annual  payment  is  reoeired. 

Professors  B.  SILLIMAN,  B.  SILLIMAN,  JR. 
Prof.  JAMES  DWIGHT  DANA, 

[NEW  UAVEN,] 
XM-  oox'TX'Tzso'X'xoxT  TKncrxc 

Frof.  ASA  GRAY,  of  Cambridge, 
Prof.  LOUIS  AGASSIZ,  of  Cambridge, 
Dr.  WOLCOTT  GIBBS,  of  New  York. 

This  work  has  now  been  established  rmre  than  forty  years,  and  is  the  o5tT 
Journal  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  It  is  devoted  to  the  general  inter- 
esti  oC  Physical  and  Ghrvical  Scienck,  Qkoloot,  Natural  History,  Geoora- 
rHY  and  kindred  departments  of  knowledge,  and  contains  original  psperSi  as 
well  as  abstracts  of  foreign  discoveries,  on  all  these  topics. 

Sevcnty-e!ght  Volumes  have  already  been  published.  Firrr  in  the  JlrH  and 
TWKNTY-jiouT  in  the  second  Scries. 

Subscribers  reccirinj,^  their  copies  direct  from  the  Publishers  remit  their 
subscriptions  to  the  Office  of  Sillix an^s  Journal,  New  IIaten,  Conn. 

Most  of  the  back  volumes  can  be  obtained  of  the  Publishers. 

All  communications,  remmittances,  &c.,  to  be  addressed  to 

SILLIMAN  &  DANA, 

Ofllce  of  *'*SlLLlMA]I^S  JOURKAL  OT  SciSKCl,'* 

Ar<*t0  HoMfk,  Conn. 
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LOCOMOTIYE   ENGINES 

ConHtrti(«tedwithDIMPPEL'8  PATENT  BOITjER^anite  andeombitM  all  th9  mcchaoi' 
cal  and  physical  characteristica  euential  to  the  thorough  and  economical  coQaumption  of 
fael,  whether  Coal  or. Wood.  The  practical  results  which  have  followed  its  introduction 
nd  use,  are  matteri  of  official  record  in  the  Reports  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington, 
and  Baltimore  Railroad  Company,  and  other  Railroad  Companies,  whose  concstereot  tea- 
timony  demonat rates  its  effictancy  and  ita  aucceas. 

The  DIMPFEL  COAL  BLRNER  has  parsed  through  the  preliminary  ordeals  of  trial 
and  experiment.  The  pkin  of  this  Boiler  is  baaed  on  aound  philosophic  principles,  and 
hence  its  efficienej  and  aucoDSs  in  generating  steam,  wjtb  Lvaa  weiobt., 

It  will  be  seen,  by  the  cut  above,  that  the  bent  up  Water  Tubes  terminate  at  the  crown 
of  the  fire-box  at  one  end,  and  communicate  with  the  water  space  at  the  other  or  farther 
end,  thus  jbringing  the  Water,  mechanically,  from  the  colder  or  farther  end,  directly  over 
the  fire,  absorbing  the  greater  part  of  the  heat,  and,  at  the  same  time,  overflowing  the 
crown,  keeping  it  cool  and  protecting  it  from  being  overheated,  and  thereby  preventing 
explosion,  in  case  the  water  should  fall  much  below  its  ordinaryjevel;  and  also  i«casA8-> 
IVG  THE  REATfHG  suRFiCK  TURBB  FOLD  wiTBiK  THK  P]»B-B0K«  •  The  bend  in  the  tubes 
enables  them  to  yield,  and  thus  relieve  the  joints  from  undue  strain,  caused  by  the  un- 
equal expansion  and  contraction. 

The  heated  products  of  combustidn  not  being  separated  by  parsing  through  lobes,  aa 
is  the  case  in  the  flue  tubular   Boilers,  by  proper  appliances  combustion  is  maintained. ' 
among  the  tubes,  the  wbMe  lenigth  of  the  Boiler. 

Of  one  of  the  Engines  constructed  with  the  Dimpfel  Boiler,  S.  M.  Felton,  Esq.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  Railroad  Company,  in  his  Annual 
Report  for  the  year  ending  November  30,  1S58,  says: 

*'The  Dimpfel  Engine,  Daniel  Webster, has  run  [the  Great  Express  TrainJ dttring  the' 
year,  32,786  miles. 

Cost  pf  Coal  consumed,  •  .        $1973*15 

Cost  of  Wood  for  kindling,  .  .  167-70 


Total  cost  for  fuel,  $2140-85" 

Cost  per  mile  run  6  52-100  centa.  "Average  number  of  cars  down,9J — average  nam 
bcr  of  cars  up,  10." 

WiImington»  July  9,  1859* 
,8.  M.  Fbkton,  Esq.-«-D9ar  Sir: — ^The  [Dimpfel]  Engine  Henry  Clay,  ran  7}  [trial] 
tripa  in  June,  1858,  between  Philadelphia  and  the  Susquehanna. River,  940  miles.  *     * 
Coal  per  mile,  20  49-100  lbs.     Co  il  cost  per  mile  ran,  3  8-10  cents.    Average  cars  each 
way,  seven  long  cars,  passenger  train. 

,   Wx.  Stiah^ts,  A^aatcr  Machinist  P.  W.  dc  B.  RJl. 
For  further  information,  address,  F.  P.  DIMPFEL,  PHiLinBLfHiJu 

REPORT  of  the  COMMITTEE  apppinted  by  the  FRANKLIN  INSTITUTB 

to  experiment  on 

THE  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  CON- 
STRUG TION  OF  STEAM  BOILERS, 
Blustrciied  ^ith  10  Copperplates.    Price,  $1'50. 
A  fMf  capfotaaa  be  ^ad,  on  application  io 

,    WILLIAM  HAMILTON,  Aetuofy, 

Hall  of  the  Franklin  inititat«. 
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PALMER'S  ARM  AND  LEG. 

Mb,  PiLVKB  has  the  pleapure  of  announcing  that  he  has  completed  the  IirTXTttu 
of  the  Arm  ;  and  he  believes  it  to  be  at  least  equal  in  all  respecu  to  the  Patxstt  Lis. 
To  secure  Arms  within  six  months,  orders  should  be  sent  imtnediateiy^  %m  hondrediil 

applications  are  now  on  file. 

The  Arm  and  Haks  iiDitRte  the  aaCi- 
ral  ones  very  nearlj  in  appearance  sad 
motion — all  the  joints  beln^  copied  wA 
great  precision,  and  rendered  uaefoJ  to  aa 
extent  hitherto  unapproachad. 

PALMER'S  PATENT  LEG 

Has  been  exhibited  at  thiity  Ethihitions  of  distingnished  scievtiftc  aecietiefl,  §■  eowps 
tition  with  all  other  substitutes,  and  has  in  ktbrt  isaTAirOR  been  declared  **  tbk  bsst" 
RrttHcial  limb  extant. 

In  addition  te  thirty  Gold  and  8iker  Medals  (or  6ret  premtaois)  awarded  the  lovantoi; 
by  Scientific  8octeties  in  the  United  fiutes,  he  was  (by  the  aaanimoiia  approval  of  an  in- 
ternational Council  of  distinguished  Surgeons,)  honored  with  (he  award  of  the 

PRIZE  nCBDAL, 

At  the  WORLD'S  EXHIBITION,  in  London  (IMi;,  ana  alto  with  Um 

SILVER  MEDAL, 

(Only  Pint  CItn  Prize,)  at  (he  New  Toric  CryeUl  Petao*  (1M3),  ttt 
»  "THE  BEST  ARTIFICIAL  LEO." 


"THE  BANE  AND  ANTIDOTE," 

Is  the  title  of  a  Journal  published  for  gratuitous  distribution  among  Surgeons,  and  per- 
s#BB  wh^  have  suffered  amputation  of  lioihs.  The  pamphlet  will  be  aent,  poetage  paid, 
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On  the  CoMtrtietion  of  a  Rigid  Smpensian  Bridge.    By  0.  EdpoKB, 
GeestemQDde,  Hanover. 

from  th«  Ctr.  Sng.  and  Areh.  Jonr^  Jftn^  1861. 

The  vertical  vibrations  to  which  the  common  suspension  bridses 
are  to  a  great  extent  subjected  have  much  restricted  the  application 
of  these  structures,  and  rendered  them  unsuitable  for  railway  pur- 
poses. Several  proposals  have  lately  been  made  to  stiffen  the  suspen- 
sion bridges,  but  none  of  these  appear  to  answer  the  purpose  in  a 
simple  and  safe  manner.  The  construction  to  be  here  aescribed,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  1  [next  page],  consists  essentially  of  two  rigid  beams 
suspended  on  the  pillars,  and  connected  by  means  of  hinges,  and  so 
curved  as  to  sustain  only  a  strain  similar  to  that  of  a  chain  when 
loaded  equally  over  the  whole  length,  but  being  strong  and  rigi4 
enough  to  counteract  the  undulations  resulting  from  a  heavy  transit 
load  (Fig.  2).  The  calculation  of  the  strain  in  the  different  parts  is 
based  on  the  theory  of  the  line  of  tension,  which  has  here  a  similar 
application  as  the  line  of  pressure  in  the  calculation  of  arches.  The 
essential  difference,  however,  is  this :  that  in  an  arch,  several  lines  of 
pressure  can  always  be  drawn,  every  one  of  which  gives  a  different 
result  in  respect  to  the  strain  on  the  material,  so  that  it  remains  un- 
decided which  line  of  pressure  will  actually  come  into  operation. 
Moreover,  in  an  arch,  the  line  alters  its  form  according  to  the  tempe- 
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rature,  and  in  consequence  of  the  starting  points  at  the  crown  and  in 
the  abutments  not  always  being  the  same. 

Fio.  1.  FiQ. «. 


In  using  hinges  which  will  allow  of  the  beams  moT- 
ing  vertically  by  change  of  temperature  at  the  points 
of  suspension,  as  well  as  in  the  middle  of  the  open- 
ing, the  line  of  tension  is  at  once  fixed ;  it  must  ne- 
cessarily pass  through  those  three  points,  and  its  form 
can  be  ascertained  with  the  utmost  precision  for  any 
position  of  the  load  brought  upon  the  bridge. 

Now,  when  the  form  of  the  line  for  a  special  case 
is  found,  it  will  be  possible  to  calculate  the  strain  on 
the  main  chain  as  well  as  on  the  bottom  flanch,  both 
being  connected  by  lattice-work  or  diagonal  bracing. 


Fia.8. 


Fio.  4. 


Let  A  (Fig.  8)  be  the  ma^in  chain,  B  the  bottom 
beam,  and  c  a  point  of  the  line  of  tension  calculated 
for  a  special  case,  having  the  distances  a  and  b  from 
the  chain  and  the  beam,  respectively.  The  horizon- 
tal strain  in  the  line  of  tension  may  be  called  & ;  that 
on  the  chain,  e;  and  that  on  the  beam  z ;  then  there 
will  subsist  a  relation  between  the  diflferent  strains 
similar  to  that  of  a  beam  resting  on  two  supports  and 
being  loaded  at  a  certain  point  of  its  length  (Fig.  4), 


VIZ 


: — E .  a  =  z  .  (,  and  z  4-  K  =  S,  so  that 


E«S. 


a  4-6' 


and  z  a  s . 


a  +  6 


To  get  the  calculation  of  the  line  of  tension  as 
simple  as  possible,  suppose  both  the  constant  and  the 
moving  load  uniformly  distributed  over  the  horizon- 
tal projection,  whence  the  line  of  tension  will  be  a 
parabola.  In  case  of  the  load  not  being  spread  over 
the  whole  length,  the  line  of  tension  will  be  composed 
of  parts  of  two  different  ps^rabolse.  The  tension  of 
the  main  chain  or  rope  when  loaded  on  its  whole 
length,  is  so  easily  determined,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  the 
calculation,  but  to  take  under  consideration  here  only  the  bottom 
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flanch  and  the  lattice-work  or  diagonal  bracing,  when  one-half  of  the 
span,  or,  what  will  be  the  same,  one  of  the  two  suspended  beams,  is 
continaallj  loaded  with  the  passing  weighty  and  the  other  half  unload- 
ed  (Fig.  6). 

Fio.6. 


Let  the  half-span  be  «  A,  and  the  height  of  the  points  of  suspen- 
sion above  the  junction  in  the  centre  «/,  the  permanent  load  «  g,  the 
moving  load  =  p,  per  unity  of  length. 

Now,  we  may  assume  the  unloaded  half  bc,  considering  its  construc- 
tion as  a  beam,  to  be  a  firm  connecting  piece  between  the  points  b  and 
0,  as  it  might  also  be  effected  by  a  rectilinear  rope.  The  pressure  on 
the  support  c,  caused  by  the  movable  load  may  therefore  be  derived 
from  the  strain  T  of  a  rope  bo,  supposed  to  be  weightless.  Produce 
the  line  CB  to  a  point  D,  whence  a  line  drawn  normal  to  do  will  pass 
through  it,  and  let  the  length  ad  be  equal  to  t,  then  we  have  the  equa- 
tion: 

T.t— —-,  since  t  =  2A  sina, 
and  sin  g  =  ■         — = »  T^—^v/f^o- w. 

The  vertical  component  of  this  strain  will  be  =  T  sin  a  «^,  and  the 

horizontal  component  —  T  cos  a  ""Sr?  • 

The  permanent  load  y,  uniformly  distributed  over  the  whole  length, 
causes  in  each  of  the  two  supports  a  vertical  pressure  «  qh^  and  a 

horizontal  strain  =^;  we  have,  therefore,  the  whole  pressure  in  A, 
2/ 

Vj=  qh  +  iph  -  (g  +  ip)Jh 

and  in  c,  Y^=  (^"^4")*^' 

whereas,  the  horizontal  strain  throughout  the  whole  length  is 


(y+DS- 


H«-  I  v-ror/2y- 


Having  the  value  of  hV,  and  v^,  it  will  now  be  possible  to  find  the 
semi-chords,  as  well  as  the  heights  of  the  two  parabolse  which  compose 
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the  line  of  tension  and  join  in  the  middle  hinge,  wherehy  the  line  of 
tension  will  be  entirely  fixed  (Fig.  6).    As  regards  first  the  loaded 

Fio.  6. 


AV» 


half,  the  horizontal  distance  h^  of  the  vertex  from  the  point  A  can  be 
deduced  from  the  vertical  pressure  in  a,  as  follows : 

therefore,  h.  —  ^    .*^A, 

Farther,  the  vertex  of  the  parabola  lies  at  a  depth /^  below  the 
level  of  the  points  of  suspension,  to  be  found  by  the  relation 

whence  it  becomes 


Thus,  the  parabola  which  represents  the  line  of  tension  in  the  loaded 
half  can  be  drawn,  the  values  of/,  and  A,  being  known.  As  regards 
the  unloaded  half,  it  is  evident  that  the  geometrical  tangents  to  the 
line  of  tension  at  the  middle  hinge  must  be  directed  upwards  towards 

0,  because  this  hinge  has  to  transfer  the  weight  of  ^ .     The  vertex 

of  the  completed  parabola,  of  which  the  line  of  tension  between  B  and 
€  forms  a  part,  lies  beyond  the  middle  towards  A,  and  as  we  call  q  the 
weight  upon  the  unity  of  length  in  a  horizontal  distance  from  B  equal 

to  ^ ,  then  the  semi-chord  h^  of  the  parabola  from  o  to  its  axis 

will  be 

The  rise/^  of  this  parabola  may  be  determined  by  the  relation 
^  '/s  ^  ^9  ^^^  substituting  for  H  its  value,  it  becomes 


/a-/: 


(p  +  4y)« 


Thus,  the  values/,  and  h^  being  known,  the  part  of  the  parabola 
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"which  vepresents  the  line  of  tension  in  the  unloaded  half,  is  also  de- 
termined. 

By  means  of  the  relation  between  E,  8,  and  z,  the  strains  on  the 
chain  and  bottom  flanch  can  now  be  determined  for  every  special  case. 
It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  the  most  nnfayorable  mode  of  loading 
must  be  always  assumed.  In  ascertaining,  therefore,  the  strain  of  the 
chain,  we  have  to  consider  the  bridge  as  completely  loaded,  while  only 
one-half  of  this  load  is  to  be  taken  into  account  in  computing  the  ten- 
sion of  the  lower  member.  To  illustrate  the  case  by  an  example, 
suppose 

The  moving  load  p  =  8500  fibs. 

The  permanent  weight  q  m»  2000  fibs. 

The  span  2  A  —  400  ft. 

The  height/-  83 J  ft. 

The  height  of  the  middle  hinge  above  the  bottom  flanch  —  8  ft. 

Then  the  greatest  strains  on  the  chain  and  the  bottom  flanch  are  to 
be  calculated  as  follows : — 

In  substituting  the  figures  in  the  preceding  equations,  we  get  these 
results : 

A,=  168-18  ft.  /,=  84-565  ft. 

A^=  287-5    "  /^=  86-76    " 

Let  the  middle  hinge  be  now  the  point  of  origin,  and  the  horizon- 
tal line  through  it  the  axis  of  abscissas :  then  we  get  the  following 
table  of  ordinates  for  the  diflerent  lines  of  tension  in  each  half  of  the 
bridge : — 


Abboisbjb 
(Foot). 

Obdikatks  (Foot). 

ToUl  Load. 

Partial  Load.              1 

Loaded  half. 

Unload,  half. 

20 

40 

60 

80 

100 

120 

140 

160 

180 

200 

0333 

1*833 

3000 

5*333 

8-333 

12  000 

16*333 

21-333 

27  000 

33-333 

1*056 

1*154 

0*274 

1-583 

4*419 

8-231 

13  022 

18790 

25-536 

33  333 

1*71 

8*80 

625 

905 

1221 

15*71 

19-56 

23-80 

28*89 

83  33 

The  horizontal  strain  in  the  line  of  tension  when  the  whole  bridge 
is  loaded,  is  equal  to 

The  strain  at  the  point  of  suspension 


-\/3,333,333«+  (5500  .  200)« - 8,608,720  fts. 


Zl^ 
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The  horizontal  strain  in  case  of  only  one-half  of  the  span  b^ing  ex- 
posed to  the  moving  load,  is  found  toben=(y  +  ^j  ^-v,  or,  in  fig- 
ures, H-i  2,250,000  Sbs. 

The  strain  at  the  point  of  suspension  on  the  side  where  the  bridge 
is  loaded,  amounts  to 

=  •2,250,000«  +  (168-18  .  5600)«  =  2,488,000  fts., 
and  on  the  unloaded  side, 

=  %/2;2507000'«  +  (287-5  .  2000)'  =  2,822,000  lbs. 
When  the  bridge  is  not  loaded  at  all,  the  horizontal  strain  equals 

|4'«  1,200,000  Bbs., 

and  the  strain  at  the  point  of  suspension, 

•1,200,000^+ (200T2000)'  =  1,265,000  fts. 

If  we  allow  now  a  strain  of  8500  lbs.  per  square  inch,  then  the  sec- 
tion of  the  main  chains  (which  may  be  three  in  number  for  a  double 

8,333,333      ^^ 
line  of  rails)  must  amount  to  — 'o^ —  =  892  square  inches,  or  for 

each  chain  181  square  inches. 

Concerning  the  bottom  flanch  it  must  be  remarked,  that  as  it  lies 
horizontally  supporting  the  ends  of  the  cross  beams,  the  area  of  its 
section  must  be  varied.  At  20  feet  distance  from  the  middle  hinge, 
we  have  the  ordinate  of  the  main  chain  =  0-888  feet,  that  of  the  line 
of  tension  on  the  loaded  side  =  — 1-066  feet;  the  depth  of  the  bot- 
tom beam  below  that  line  =8  — 1-056  =  6*944  feet.  The  horizontal 
strain  in  the  line  of  tension,  the  bridge  being  loaded  imequally,  = 
2,250,000  lbs.  This  strain  is  transferred  partly  to  the  chain,  partly 
to  the  bottom  beam,  in  proportion  to  the  distances  of  each  from  the 
line  of  tension,  so  that  the  strain  coming  on  the  beam  equals 

0-888  +  1-056    „.^^nAA«. 
z  =  --g-p^g33-.  2,000,000 fts. 

z  =  375,000  B)s. 
At    60  feet  distance  from  the  middle  hinge  we  get 

z  =  685,000  fibs. 
At  100  feet  distance,  z  =  564,000  " 
At  140  feet  distance,  z  =  831,000  "        ^ 
Thence  to  the  point  of  suspension  a  separate  iron  is  applied,  of  such 
a  form  that  the  strain  to  which  it  is  exposed  remains  constant.     On 
this  part  of  the  bridge  the  roadway  is  merely  supported  by  suspension 
rods  (fastened  on  the  main  beams),  as  no  diagonal  trussing  is  required. 
These  beams  have  no  support  at  the  ends,  but  provision  must  be  made 
that  no  horizontal  oscillation  can  result  from  their  being  at  liberty  to 
move  laterally.     On  the  unloaded  side  of  the  bridge,  pressures  result 
in  the  partly-horizontal  partly-curved  bottom  beam,  because  the  line 
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of  tension  passes  above  the  main  chain ;  but  these  pressures,  which 
may  be  found  by  the  above  table  in  the  same  manner  as  the  strains 
are  found,  are  of  no  particular  interest,  since  they  become  smaller 
than  the  strains  at  the  same  points  when  the  bridge  is  loaded  on  this 
side.  If  it  be  considered  preferable  to  avoid  all  pressure  in  the  bot- 
tom beam,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  draw  the  elevation  of  the 
chain  according  to  the  line  of  tension  in  the  unloaded  side  in  case  of 
single-sided  loading ;  the  consequence  hereof  would  be  that  the  bot- 
tom flanch  would  partake  of  the  strain  also  in  case  of  uniform  loading, 
and  therefore  require  to  be  made  stronger,  but  always  considerably 
less  than  double  what  is  here  calculated. 

The  differences  of  strain  in  the  bottom  member  are  compensated 
by  the  lattice-work  or  diagonal  bracing  (shearing  effect),  and  may  bo 
calculated  here  in  a  similar  way  as  in  ordinary  beams.  This  shearing 
effect  is  here  considerably  less  than  in  beams  without  strain  in  the 
axis,  therefore  the  lattice- work  can  have  small  dimensions  and  great 
openings.  Plate  iron  of  such  a  thinness  as  would  be  requisite  here 
is  hardly  applicable;  but  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  with  respect  only 
to  the  shearing  force,  the  vertical  plates  (that  is,  of  all  three  beamS) 
would  require  a  weight  per  square  foot  of  elevation — 

At    20  feet  distance  from  the  middle  hinge,  of  •    3  057  lbs. 

At    40  feet  distance,  .  .  2-393   ** 

At  100  feet  distance,  only  •  .    0064  *< 

supposing  the  strain  on  the  square  inch  to  be  5000  9bs. 

In  arranging  diagonal  braces  with  45^  inclination,  so  as  to  resist 
the  pulling  forces  only,  and  vertical  posts  against  the  crushing  forces, 
this  brace-work  would  require  a  weight  nearly  five  times  as  much  as 
that  just  calculated  for  plate  iron. 

The  weight  of  a  bridge  of  400  feet  span,  approximately  calculated, 
stands  thus : — 

Main  chains,  of  an  average  sectional  area  of  136  square  inches,  lbs. 

8  .  136  .  400  .  3,  .  .  .    4S9,600 

Bottom  flanch  and  beam  carrying  the  railway — 

2  . 3  .  [60  ft.  (40  sq.  ins.  +  60  sq.  ins.)  -f-  140  ft.  .  80  sq.  ins.]  a  103,200 

The  brace-work  has  an  average  weight  of  6  lbs.  per  superficial  foot 

of  the  total  area  between  frames^  8.2.  2400  .  6  m    86,400 

Cross-beams,  arranged  in  plan  like  a  net,  to  stifTen  the  bridge  late- 
rally against  the  effect  of  wind  and  passing  loads~320  in  num- 
ber, 21  feet  long,  and  weighing  30  lbs.  per  foot  run,  •    301,600 

Suspension-rods,  1460  feet  at  6  lbs.,  •  •  8,700 

Wind -braces  between  the  main  chains,  •  •       10.000 

Rivets,  &c.,      .  .  •  •  30,000 


Total  weight  in  lbs.»  •  ,    929,500 

T^  u-  ^    .  929,500      ^^^ .  „ 

Making  per  foot  run,  -"-txtt—  =  2324  Bbs. 

Besides  this,  should  be  included  200  fts.  per  foot  run  for  rails, 
sleepers,  and  planking,  increasing  the  constant  weight  to  2524  fts. 
per  foot  run,  whereas,  before,  only  2000  &>s.  was  assumed.    This  dif« 
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ference  properly  demands  a  fresh  calculation  under  the  supposition  of 
2524  £bs.  constant  weight ;  hut,  as  it  is  not  intended  here  to  give  an 
exact  estimate  for  a  special  case,  it  will  suffice  to  remark  that,  in 
keeping  the  dimensions  found  above>  the  strain  on  the  main  chain 
would  increase  from  8500  £bs.  to 

T^OO  -4-  900(T  ■  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^*  P®^  square  inch  of  section. 

It  is  evident  that  this  system  is  also  applicable  to  arched  bridges, 
and  that  here  the  same  advantages  are  to  be  obtaineji  as  in  applying 
it  to  suspension  bridges.  The  principal  defect  of  wrought  iron  arched 
bridges  as  they  are  now  usually  constructed  (and  the  best  model  of 
which  is  considered  to  be  the  Pont  d'Arcole,  Paris,  projected  by  Ca- 
diat  and  Oudry),  cannot  be  obviated  without  the  introduction  of  a 
hinge  in  the  centre  of  the  arch.  For,  if  the  arch  is  made  somewhat 
high  in  the  soffit  in  order  to  get  it  sufficiently  rigid,  the  structure  will 
be  endangered  by  the  influence  of  temperatutc.  The  increase  of  tem- 
perature produces  an  extension  of  the  whole  arch  and  a  rise  in  the 
iQiddle,  the  consequence  of  which  will  be  that  the  upper  flanch  be- 
comes more  lengthened  than  the  lower  one.  The  amount  of  these 
mutations  effected  by  the  changes  of  temperature  depends  on  the 
height  of  the  arch.  The  Pont  d'Arcole  has  ribs  of  only  small  rise  in 
the  centre,  and  therefore  the  influences  of  temperature  are  here  less 
considerable ;  but  this  advantage  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the 
strength  of  the  ribs,  which  are  more  liable  to  deflect  when  s  load 
passes  over  the  bridge.  This  disadvantage  is  fully  obviated  by  intro- 
ducing a  hinge  in  the  centre — the  arch  can  in  that  case  freely  extend 
and  rise  without  being  exposed  to  a  dangerous  strain,  and  the  height 
can  be  made  great  enough  not  to  admit  of  any  detrimental  deflection. 
As  above  defined,  hinges  should  also  be  introduced  at  the  abutments. 

All  uncertainties  respecting  the  amount  of  the  strain  on  the  mate- 
rial, are  now  entirely  removed.  The  amount  of  pressure  can,  there- 
fore, be  distinctly  determined,  so  that  all  strains  to  which  any  parts 
of  the  structure  may  be  subjected  can  be  computed  beforehand  with 
exactness. 


TransUtod  for  the  Joamal  of  Uie  VraDklln  Institute. 

Examination  of  9ome  Questions  relative  to  Transportation.  By  M. 
Lamarle,  Chief  Engineer  ^^des  Ponts  et  Chaussees.''  Translated 
by  J.  Bennett. 

(Continued  from  page  298.) 

We  have  endeavored  to  determine  it  in  the  ordinary  circumstances 
of  navigation,  and  we  will  indicate  succinctly  the  principal  results  to 
which  we  have  arrived  in  the  case  of  animate  motors,  which  the  usual 
navigation  employs  almost  exclusively  upon  our  canals.  They  lead 
to  the  following  rule :  the  number  of  motors  to  be  employed  to  insure 
a  minimum  of  expense  should  be  equal  to  the  ratio  of  price  of  hire  of 
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1)oat  to  that  of  each  motor.     We  may  then  eaailj  dedace  the  velocity 
and  net  cost  corresponding  with  this  condition. 

The  following  table  indicates  these  values,  for  the  different  classes  of 
boats,  in  two  distinct  cases : 

1.  The  actual  state  of  navigation,  with  a  depth  of  1*65  m.  (5*41  ft*) 
and  section  of  18  square  metres  (21-5  square  yards). 

2.  The  increai^e  in  draft  of  water,  which  is  now  6*56  ft.  upon  some 
lines,  should  approach  a  water  section  of  24  square  metres  (28*7  square 
jards). 


ft 

Going  loaded. 

Returning  empty. 

1 

• 

Expense  per 

Exfiense  per 

Dengnation. 

i 

.^ 

kilometre 

^ 

kilometre 

S 

1 

s 
I 

and  per 

> 

and  per 

Tota 
going 
ing. 

■* 

boat. 

ton. 

boat 

ton. 

m. 

fr. 

fr. 

m. 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

email  boats. 

25 

0-73 

0-319 

0-0128 

0-90 

0-200 

00080 

0-0208 

N 

Medium  boaka, 

100 

0-78 

0-534 

0-0053 

0  90 

0  262 

0-0026 

00079 

Bilandera, 

190 

0-78 

0-679 

0-0036 

0-90 

0-324 

0  0017 

00053 

•  a 

Great  boats, 

225 

0-62 

0797 

00035 

0-90 

0-293 

0  0013 

0-0048 

Small  boats, 

25 

0-82 

0-305 

00122 

090 

0-200 

0  0080 

00202 

100 

0-79 

0-492 

00049 

0-90 

0-262 

0-0026 

0  0075 

.» 

Bilanders, 

190 

U-85 

0-621 

00033 

0-90 

0-324 

00017 

0-0060 

Great  boats, 

270 

0-60 

0-834 

0-0031 

0-90 

0-293 

00011 

0-0042 

) 

a  Actufl  eonditioDs:  depth  5-41  ft.,  section  21-5  sq.  yds.,  hauling  with  horses. 
b  New  •*  •*      6-56  "        **      28-7      '«  •«  •« 

Non. — In  the  colamns  of  velocity  multiply  by  2-236  for  number  of  mUes  per  hoar* 
If  nltiply  francs  per  kilometre  per  ton  by  29*9  for  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 

These  results  apply  to  planes  of  water  without  locks  and  without 
Telocity.  To  appreciate  the  increase  of  expense  due  to  locks,  it 
suffices  to  (convert  into  kilometres  the  time  consumed  by  the  boat  in 
passing  them. 

If  we  designate  by  d  the  space  between  the  locks,  by  v  the  velocity 
of  the  boaty  and  by  t  the  time  lost  at  each  lock,  we  shall  haye,  for  the 

time  of  passing  the  reach  and  lock,  f  +  -  instead  of  -  ;   whence,  for 

vt 
the  co-efficient  of  increase  of  expenses,  1  +  --i-  =  B ;  the  space  cor- 
responding to  the  passage  of  the  lock  is  v  t 

Generally  we  have  t  =  3600'',  v  =  0-55  m.  (1-8  ft.),  whence 
1-98  k.  .  ,         /        1-28  miles 


1,  or 


(b  =  - 


+  1 


)• 


d       '  *'^^  V  d 

The  expenses  of  navigation  will  thus  be  doubled  for  reaches  of  • 
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length  of  1-98  k.  (1-23  miles),  quadrupled  for  d  =  0-66  k.  (0*41  mnes), 
and  decupled  for  the  smallest  reaches  d  »=  0*22  k.  (0-136  miles). 
This  cause  of  expense  may  be  lessened  in  many  ways : 

1.  By  increasing  the  number  of  lock  tenders,  to  hasten  manoeyring 
and  to  reduce  the  yalue  of  t. 

2.  By  concentrating  in  each  reach  the  motors  employed  in  hauling, 
80  that  the  boats  only  may  lose  the  time  consumed  in  passing  the  locks. 

The  first  means  would  furnish  upon  frequented  canals  economies 
superior  to  the  excess  of  expenditures  which  it  would  cost;*  the  se* 
cond  would  reduce  by  about  one-half  the  expense  due  to  passing  the 
locks ;  the  use  of  these  two  means  constitutes,  then,  an  element  of 
economy  worth  mentioning. 

17.  We  have  also  sought  to  determine  the  influence  exerted  by  the 
velocity  of  currents  upon  the  cost  of  navigation,  and  wejjiye  in  the 
following  table  the  results  applicable  to  the  greatest  sections  and  the 
largest  boats. 


Velocity 

of 
cnnent 

Velocity 

of 

boat. 

Bzpenee  of  Navigation. 

rorce  re^nired. 

Ascc 

mdlag. 

Descending. 

Ascent. 
Increase. 

Descent. 
Decrease. 

Co-effi- 
cients. 

Abflolate 
Yalaes. 

Co-effi- 
cients. 

Absolute 
valaes. 

melre. 

metre. 

franc. 

franc 

0-00 

0-60 

1-00 

0-834 

1*00 

0-834 

1*00 

1-00 

0-30 

0*64 

1-40 

1*168 

0*73 

0-609 

1*94 

0-64 

0*40 

0-7S 

1-87 

1*569 

0*63 

0-443 

8-48 

0*88 

0-60 

0*85 

3-43 

3018 

0*41 

0*343 

6*84 

018 

0*67 

090 

3*63 

3*186 

0*30 

0*336 

6  86 

0-15 

The  usual  velocities  of  the  canaled  rivers  of  the  North  are  com- 
prised in  the  limits  of  this  table ;  it  will  thus  admit  of  our  accounting 
for  the  increased  cost  due  to  currents.  Thus,  for  a  river  with  a  velo- 
city of  0*2  m.  (or  0*447  miles  per  hour)  the  co-efficients  in  ascending 
and  descending  are  respectively  1*40  and  0*78 ;  each  kilometre  ought 
then  to  be  reckoned  as  1*40  k.  in  ascending,  and  0*73  k.  in  descending. 

18.  We  might  thus  determine  with  an  exactness  sufficient  for  prac- 
tice, the  cost  of  navigation  upon  the  mixed  routes,  comprised  by  the 
rivers  and  canals,  as  well  as  upon  the  most  part  of  the  great  lines  which 
are  in  special  competition  with  the  railroad. 

We  find,  in  applying  the  calculation  to  the  trip  from  Mens  to  Paris, 
whose  absolute  length  is  830  kil.  (217*48  miles),  that  it  is  equivalent 
to  492*20  k.  (305*84  miles)  in  going  loaded,  and  to  465  k.  (289  miles) 
in  returning  empty. 

•  An  aid  placed  at  each  look  would  gain  a  quarter  of  an  hour  per  panage,  and  would  ooit  460  fr.  per  jear. 
Vor  a  hoai  trarellng  U  honn  per  day  and  ooeting  16  tn.  (haulaga  Included)  a  qnartar  of  an  hour  is  wwth 

16  460 

2  ""  0-27  fri.    Tha  axpanMi  will  then  be  corared  whan  the  drenlation  axceedi  ^s  "-  1^7  boata. 
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We  might  establish,  according  to  these  bases,  the  net  minimum  price 
of  these  transportations  per  ton  per  kilometre. 


Gomo  Loaded. — Proportion  of  the  increase 


49220 
86000 


J-406  fr. 


The  net  minimum  price  found  above  Is  0*0031  fr.  per  ton  per  kilonietie  (*0927  cents 
per  mile)  loaded  upon  a  plane  without  lock  and  without  velocity,  and  we  ehould,  there- 
fore, reckon  for  a  mixed  line  similar  to  that  from  fr.  cts.  per  mile. 
Mens  to  Parts,  1-406  X  0*0031  fr.                         b   0*0044        m,   0*1815 

465*20 

RiTUBiiMa  £mptt«— Proportional  increase  i^^^rrrz, 

*^  350-00 

ca  1*33;  the  net  minimum  price  being  0*0011  fr. 
(•0329  cts.),  we  shall  have  for  the  mixed  line  1*83 
X  0*0011 


0^)014 


«■  e-0418 


mm    0*0299 
—  01434 


0*0018    mm    0*0538 


8nm,  0*0058         m    0-1783 

When,  by  a  better  organization  of  stoppages,  we 
shall  have  arrived  at  three  trips  per  year,  the  number 
of  days  of  navigation  may  reach  275  instead  of  330, 
whence  results  a  new  reduction  of  about  17  p.  ct.,  or 

Leaving, 

To  which  we  sboold  add,  for  general  expenses, 
0-62  franc  per  voyage,  and  for  350  kilometres,  or  per 
kilometre,  »  .  • 

Total  minimum  expense. 

At  present  the  cost  of  navigation  upon  this  line  is 
Comparing  it  with  the  net  minimum  price  found 
aboTOy 

We  see  that  ii  is  possible  to  still  ecoaomiza  pef  ton 
and  per  kilometre,        •  •  • 

Or  per  ton,  for  a  voyage  of  350  kilometres. 

And  for  a  mean  traffic  of  1,000,000  tons  upon  this 
line,       •  • 

Such,  in  this  view  alone,  is  the  margin  yet  left  for  lowering  the  net 
cost  of  navigation.  We  should  have  found  it  much  higher,  if  instead 
of  taking  for  a  type  a  route  remarkable  for  its  economical  manage- 
ment, we  had  considered  the  lines  on  which  this  day  is  expended  0*02 
fr.,  0-03  fr.,  and  0*04  fr.  per  ton  per  kilometre. 

We  may,  otherwise,  immediately  appreciate  a  part  of  the  economies 
to  be  realized  in  the  trip  from  Mons  to  Paris ;  we  know  that  a  mean  of 
the  boatmen  makes  less  than  three  trips  per  year ;  but  in  reckoning 
upon  this  maximum  figure,  we  find,  in  deducting  from  the  total  num- 
her  of  days  of  navigation,  •  •  275 

The  days  of  wharfage  for  two  voyages,  the  last 
being  charged  to  the  stoppage,  •  40 


0-0086 

—    0*1973 

00168 

-.    0-487 

0*0066 

0m     0*197 

0-097 
3-395 

mm     0-290 

-  6314 

3,396,000  fr. 

-  $631,470 

That  tbe  namber  of  day*  sailing  ii 


285 
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Which  answers  to  a  trip  of  2100  kilometres  (1805  miles)  only  for  three 
voyages,  going  and  coming,  and  gives  per  day  a  mean  trip  of  hardly 
9  kilometres  (5*59  miles). 

Sach  a  trip  should  be  made  in  about  6  hours,  locks  and  currents 
included,  and  it  follows  that  of  the  15  hours  of  the  mean  trip  but  two- 
fifths  only  are  utilised.  There  are  then  considerable  incidental  ex- 
penses, which  it  is  possible  and  important  to  annul.  The  material  of 
the  boating,  so  little  utilized,  far  exceeds  the  actual  need ;  this  reser- 
vation is  certainly  an  advantage  which  suffers  it  to  live  during  the 
perfecting  of  its  processes ;  but  this  essentially  transitory  resource 
will  be  destroyed  in  a  few  years,  if  the  business  of  water  transporta- 
tion does  not  find,  in  an  indispensable  progress,  the  means  of  assuring 
its  future  existence  upon  the  only  solid  basis,  the  economy  of  net  cost. 

19.  In  the  above  normal  conditions,  the  expense  of  navigation  with 
load,  for  reaches  without  velocity  and  locks,  has  been  estimated  per  ton 
per  kilometre  at  0  0081  fr.  (0-0927  cts.  per  mile.) 

This  sum  may  be  relatively  valued  as  follows : 

Hire  of  boat,  .  •  0*0004 

Coct  of  eqaipmentp  maiQtenance,  &&«  0*0008 

■      ooois 

CottofhaaIing«  •  •  0-0019 

0-0031 

The  towing  thus  constitutes  the  most  important  element  of  expense, 
that  upon  which  improvements  and  ulterior  reductions  should  be  made. 

The  tables  relative  to  the  influence  of  currents  show  how  the  cost 
of  traction  is  raised  on  the  ascent,  when  the  velocity  increases.  It 
follows  that  upon  rivers  with  great  circulation,  the  ascending  naviga- 
tion must  be  frequently  stopped,  even  in  moderate  freshets.  It  be- 
comes, in  fact,  impossible  to  obtain  the  number  of  animate  motors 
which  may  be  needed.  We  cannot,  for  a  temporary  issue,  double  or 
triple  the  number  of  towing  horses  when  this  number  is  already  great. 
Thus  we  have  frequent  interruptions  upon  the  lines.  Upon  the  Sam- 
bre  there  are  sometimes  detentions  of  fifty  days  in  the  year  due  to 
freshets.  Such  irregularities  are  doubly  regretted  from  the  increased 
cost  and  from  the  uncertainty  which  they  bring  in  the  working  of  these 
routes.  They  have  caused  us  to  recognise  the  utility  of  replacing 
horses  by  mechanical  motors  capable  of  developing  at  a  riven  moment 
a  power  far  superior  to  that  of  the  ordinary  work,  and  many  trials 
have  been  made  in  this  direction ;  steam  has  also  been  applied  for 
traction  upon  the  Oise  and  Seine,  between  Conflans  and  Paris ;  also 
between  Dunkirk,  Lille,  Valenciennes,  and  the  Capital.  The  moment 
is,  perhaps,  not  far  distant  when  these  isolated  applications  may  be- 
come general.  They  will,  we  believe,  have  chances  of  success  the 
same  as  common  -navigation,  provided  we  keep  a  moderate  velocity 
and  free  the  motors  from  the  loss  of  dearly  bought  time  at  the  locks. 
Machines  thus  applied  in  reaches  of  sufficient  length,  for  the  towage 
of  many  boats  working  continually  in  both  directions,  may  effectoalTy 
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concur  in  reducing  the  cost  of  navigation,  and  ihas  create  new  pro- 
gress. 

The  conditions  of  transportation  upon  canals  and  railroads  will  then 
be  quite  comparable ;  the  motor  will  be  the  same,  and  the  ulterior  im- 
proveinents  will  react  upon  both  kinds  of  routes.  Regularity,  conti* 
nuity  of  service,  and  constancy  of  net  cost,  will  then  be  far  better 
assured  to  navigation,  which  will  maintain  the  two  special  advantages 
which  characterize  it : 

A  less  resistance  to  motion. 

A  more  advantageous  ratio  of  useful  load  to  gross  weight.* 
Without  seeking  for  bulky  merchandise,  to  rival  the  speed  of  railroads, 
it  should  certainly  retain  by  water  carriage  the  greater  part  of  the  trans- 
portations which  have  a  more  especial  need  of  great  economy  in  the 
net  cost. 

20.  Such  seems  to  us  should  be  the  issue  of  the  struggle  between 
each  of  the  two  ways,  with  the  resources  and  their  appropriate  ele- 
ments of  progress.  Both  will  then  render  to  the  public  the  services 
which  it  should  expect  from  them,  and  industry  will  find  in  their  regu- 
lar co-operation,  with  the  varied  resources  of  which  it  has  need,  the 
necessary  guaranties  against  all  ulterior  monopoly. 

But,  if  this  future  is  possible,  if  the  day  is  to  come  for  the  improve- 
ments of  which  the  navigable  routes  are  so  susceptible,  in  the  triple  point 
of  view  of  tolls,  improvement  in  material,  and  progress  in  their  system 
of  working;  it  must  be  admitted  that  its  actual  condition  is  far  from 
satisfactory,  and  calls  for  immediate  action.  The  so  rapid  encroaches 
of  the  railroad  upon  the  domain  of  navigable  canals  verify  its  critical 
position,  and  we  need  not  wonder  we  come'  to  a  comparison  of  the  ac- 
tual net  cost  upon  these  two  kinds  of  communication. 

Upon  rivers  and  canals  these  prices  vary  from  0-027  fr.  to  0*080  fr.per 
ton  per  kilometre,  which  by  reason  of  their  excess  in  length,  comes  to 
from  0036fr.  to  0-107 fr.  (1076  cts.  to  3-199  cts.  per  mile). 

Upon  railroads  the  price  varies  from  0-036  fr.  to  0-180  fr.  (1-076  cts. 
to  5-38  cts.  per  mile). 

In  fact,  some  persons  relying  upon  data  generally  admitted  at  the 
first  opening  of  railways,  and  upon  what  exists  at  present  in  England, 
-where  the  price  never  falls  below  0-06  fr.  (1-794  cts.),  have  thought 
that  the  minimum  rate  of  0-036  fr.  (1-076  cts^),  applied  to  these  freights, 
was  not  sufficiently  remunerative.  According  to  them,  with  such  low 
tolls,  railroads  work  at  a  loss,  and  cannot  hold  out  long ;  but  must 
retire  from  the  field  and  raise  their  tarifls.  We  cannot  admit  this 
opinion  otherwise  than  as  contradictory  to  the  well  established  facta 
of  the  present  time.  The  superior  commission  upon  railroad  statistics, 
published  in  1856  documents  containing  the  relative  estimate  of  their 
working  expenses.  The  figures  relative  to  the  Northern  railroad  be- 
long to  the  year  1853,  so  that  probably  there  would  now  be  a  dimi- 
nution in  the  net  price  which  they  established,  if  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  improvements  which  have  been  introduced  since  then. 

•  To  traonport  a  wmta\  load  of  225  toos,  there  is  required  2&0  torn  grom  weight  upon  the  eanal,  and  87i 
upon  the  railroad ;  whieh  girea  reepectively  the  ratios  (HK)  for  caiuOa  aod  0*00  for  the  railway. 
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With  the  benefit  of  this  reseryation,  the  expenses  for  one  kilometre 
may  be  valaed  as  follows : 


Expenses  per  kilometre  for  a 
train  with  267  tons. 

Expenses  per  ton  per 
kilometre. 

Nature  of  Expenses. 

Totsl. 

General 

Special 

Total. 

General 

Special 

Expense. 

Expense. 

Expense. 

Expense. 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

General  administration, 

0117 

0-117 

00004 

0-0004 

Maintenance  of  Way, 

0-359 

0-209 

0-160 

00014 

00008 

0-0006 

Working, 

0-588 

0.638 

0002O 

0-0020 

Traction, 

Perftonel  Depots, 
Fuel,  23  lbs. 

0080 
0-310 

"AlimenUtion," 

0017 

Oiling, 

Mechanics,  Stokers, 
Maintenan.  of  machin., 

0-009 
0  127 
02S3 

Maintenance  of  cars, 

0-238 

1-034 

00038 

0-0038 

Divers  eipenses. 
Sum, 

0-318 

0-318 

0-0012 

00012 

2  366 

0-644 

1-722 

00088 

0-0024 

0-0064 

Ketuming  empty,  half, 
ToUlSf 

1-188 

0-322 

0-861 

00044 

00012 

0  0032 

3-649 

0.966 

2-583 

00132 

00036 

00U96 

or  cts.  per  ton  per  mile. 

0  3946   1    0 1076   |    0  287 

'We  must  add  to  these  expenses  the  interest  and  refunding  of  material  used  io  the 
transportation,  which  amounts  to  4182  fr.  per  kilometre  for  a  traflic  of  380,000  tone,  to 
wit: 

0-16  Merchandise,  locomotive,  at  116,000  fr.     .  •  17«260 

6*57  Wagons  at  3740  fr.  .  •  .  .        24,672 

Total  value,        .  .  .  41,829 

Which  giTee  at  10  per  cent,  for  interet  and  refunding  per  kil.    4182  fr. 
and  per  ton,        .  .  0011     sa  0-328  cts.  per  mile. 

The  complete  price  for  transportation  of  oil  by  railroad  may  be  thus  established  as  fol- 
lows: 

General  eipense,  .  .  0*0036  fr.  k  0-1076  cts.  per  mile. 

Special  expenses  proportional  to  traffic: 

Consumption  personal  maintenance,  0-0096 

Interest  and  refunding  of  material,  0-0 1 10 

•0206-B  0-6169       «         •« 


Total, 


00242  —  0-7236      « 


We  see  then  that  at  the  minimnm  price  of  0*036  fr.  per  ton  per  kilo- 
metre, there  would  still  be  in  1853  a  profit  of  0-0118  fr.  (about  33  per 
cent.)  for  the  Goinpany.  It  might,  without  any  loss,  lower  its  tariJF 
by  0*0206,  the  amount  of  special  expenses  proportional  to  the  traffic 

At  present  the  price  of  boating,  deduction  made  for  tolls,  is  at 
0*0163  fr.  upon  the  best  worked  lines,  which  amounts  by  reason  of  the 
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mean  excess  in  length  of  navigable  rontea  to  0-0220  fr.  or  (0-658  cts. 
per  mile). 

The  railroad  is  working  at  this  time  in  conditions  the  most  regular, 
rapid,  and  economical.  Far  from  being  compelled  to  abandon  the 
strife,  it  may,  on  the  contrary,  in  proportion  to  the  extension  of  its 
material  draw  to  itself  by  new  reductions  of  tariffs,  a  large  portion  of 
the  general  mass  of  freight. 

It  will  be  otherwise  when  the  navigable  routes,  with  their  improve- 
ments, shall  have  attained  the  net  price,  above  determined ;  the  con- 
ditions of  competition  will  then  be  established  as  follows. 

Here  follows  a  table,  of  which  we  give  the  general  result,  where  al- 
lowance has  been  made  for  excess  in  length  of  navigable  routes. 


Net  price  per  ton  and  per  kilometre; 

Canals. 

Mixed  lines. 

Railroad. 

Going 
loaded. 

Return- 
ing em'y. 

Total. 

Going 
loaded. 

Return- 
ing em'y. 

Total. 

General  and 

Special  Ex- 

peosea. 

fr. 
00057 

fr. 

0-0018 

fr. 
0*0065 

fr. 

00065 
or  cents 

fr.              fr. 

00023       -OOSS 
per  ton  per  mile. 

fr. 

0*0242 

01943  1                                  1  0*2631 

1  0*7235 

We  shall  then  have 

By  the  railroads,  •  •  •  •         -  0*0242 

By  mixed  lines,  canals  and  rivers,  •  •  0O088 

By  canals  only,  •  .  •  0  0065 

The  relative  economy  by  the  navigable  routes  will  then  be  for  the  mixed  lines : 
0*0154  fr.  upon  0-0242  fr.,or  sixty-four  per  cent. 

For  the  Canals:  0-0177  fr.  upon  0  0242  fr.,  or  seventy-three  per  cent. 

Such  figures  are  quite  imposing  and  bring  into  relief  all  the  effec- 
tive power  of  navigable  lines,  and  the  utility  of  the  measures  neces- 
sary to  develop  it. 

21.  The  author  here  gives  three  tables,  showing  the  principal  sta- 
tistical facts,  relative  to  the  Northern  rivers  and  canals. 

The  first  shows  the  variations  in  price  of  freight  in  the  principal  di- 
rections; and  proves  in  that  from  Mons  to  Lille,  and  to  Paris,  a  re- 
duction of  more  than  60  per  cent,  in  less  than  twenty-five  years ;  from 
Charleroi  towards  Paris,  the  reduction  was  80  per  cent,  in  twelve 
years. 

The  second  table  indicates  the  principal  changes  not  long  since  effect-' 
ed  in  the  assessment  of  tolls  and  the  developments  which  have  follow- 
ed the  reductions  obtained  in  the  expense  of  transportation ;  we  give 
the  most  remarkable : 

The  lower  Scarpe,  where  the  mean  tonnage  equal  to  260,000  tonfl 
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before  the  improved  works,  first  rose  to  448,000,  and  has  continued 
to  increase  up  to  the  maximum  of  649,000,  attained  in  1855. 

The  Deule,  whose  circulation  has  risen  from  134,000  to  600,530 
tons  since  1818. 

The  canal  from  Mens  to  Gonde,  upon  which  the  tonnage  reduced  in 
1826  from  489,000  to  191,000  tons,  by  the  making  of  the  Belgian 
canal  of  Anthoing,  has  risen  constantly  since,  and  reached  in  1856 
the  enormous  sum  of  1,260,000  tons. 

The  Canal  of  St.  Quentin,  whose  traffic  varied  from  60,000  to  1,050,- 
000  tons  between  the  years  1824  and  1855. 

Finally,  the  Sambre,  which  scarcely  carried  80,000  tons  in  1836,  has 
realized  in  1856  a  maximum  of  708,860. 

We  do  not  believe  there  exists  an  example  of  greater  development 
of  traffic  so  rapidly  obtained.  The  special  nature  of  transportations 
upon  the  Northern  Canals,  where  oil  composes  the  majority  fabout 
four-fifths),  explains  the  increase,  which  is  connected  with  all  indus- 
trial progress,  thus  stimulating  and  receiving  the  reaction  of  their  de* 
velopment. 

The  same  table  also  proves  the  retrograde  movement  which  has 
begun  to  manifest  itself  upon  some  of  the  principal  lines :  the  Deule, 
the  Scarpe,  the  Mons  Canal,  and  those  of  the  Sambre.  The  unusual 
drought  of  the  two  last  years,  and  the  recent  oil  discoveries  of  Pas-de- 
Galais,  have  exerted,  without  doubt,  some  influence  upon  these  results, 
but  they  are  especially  due  to  the  competition  of  the  railroad,  which 
the  extension  of  its  material  renders  each  year  more  energetic  and 
powerful. 

In  the  third  table  are  entered  the  rivers  and  canals,  prolongations 
of  the  Northern  lines  towards  Paris,  and  having  for  a  development  of 
957*6  kil.  (593*7  miles)  the  useful  work  of  two  distinct  periods ;  the 
one  1844,  prior  to  the  working  of  the  Northern  railroad ;  the  other 
1855,  some  years  after  its  opening. 

Notwithstanding  the  rivalry  of  this  new  route,  the  useful  work  of 
the  navigable  routes  mentioned  in  the  table  has  increased  in  this  pe- 
riod of  eleven  years;  it  has  risen  from  348,944  to  589,128  thousands 
of  tons  to  one  kilometre,  ^  relative  increase  of  69  per  cent.  It  repre- 
sents this  day  a  quarter  of  the  useful  work  of  all  the  rivers  and  caoala 
of  France  for  an  extent  scarcely  equal  to  the  twelfth  of  their  total  de- 
velopment of  11,225  kilometres. 

The  mean  rate  of  tariffs  collected  in  1844,  at  16*03  fr.  per  thousand 
tons  at  one  kilometre  ($4*79  per  mile);  since  1849  it  was  reduced  to 
12*55  fr.;  notwithstanding  this  reduction  of  22  per  cent.,  the  total  pro- 
duct of  tolls  has  increased  from  5,594,499  to  7,378,065  fr.  This  fact 
proves  the  potency  of  this  tutelary  measure,  which  has  so  rapidly  con- 
verted into  a  profit  of  nearly  33  per  cent.,  the  losses  immediately 
caused  by  the  reduction  of  the  fees  of  navigation.  In  1858  the  tolls 
on  returning  empty  were  suppressed  in  the  basin  of  the  Aa,  of  Escaut, 
and  upon  the  Saint-Quentin  canal ;  there  will  follow  from  this  measure 
a  new  alleviation  of  charges  which  now  burthen  the  transportations  by 
water. 
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If  from  the  total  of  tolls  collected  in  1855  and 
amounting  to  ...  7,878,065  fr. 

"We  deduct  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  differ- 
ent routes,  which  amount  to  •  •  1,100,000  ^^ 


There  remains,  .  .  .         6,278,065  " 

This  sum  represents  the  excess  of  annual  receipts  above  the  ex- 
penses ;  the  net  product  of  navigable  routes  may,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent phases  of  competition,  become  the  object  of  reductions,  propor- 
tioned to  the  need  of  the  strife.  The  above  figures  would  indicate  the 
superior  limit  of  possible  reductions,  in  case  of  necessity,  if  the  circu- 
lation remained  invariable.  But  as  the  constant  effect  of  reductions 
of  tariff,  is  to  impress  upon  traffic  a  more  rapid  flight,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  that  we  should  by  judiciously  progressive  abatements  obtain 
still  higher  results,  but  we  will  count  only  upon  the  above  figures. 

The  actual  mean  cost  of  the  immense  circulation  of  these  naviga- 
tion lines,  is  16*65  fr.  per  thousand  tons  carried  one  kilometre.  Now 
yre  have  seen  that  even  with  animal  motors,  it  would  be  possible  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  navigation  per  ton  per  kilometre  to  0*0066  fr.  (0*1978 
cts*  per  mile)  or 

For  1000  torn  per  kilometre,        •  •  •  6*60  fr.  or  91*97  per  mile. 

In  comparing  ibe  miniinuui  price  with  the  actoal  correepond- 

ing  iransportaiion,      •  •  .  •  1 6*65  ir.  or  4*97    **      •« 

We  have  the  economy  to  be  realised  by  perfecting  the  material 

mnd  working  progreae,  •  •  •  10*05  **    $3*00 

And  this  independent  of  ulterior  reductions,  which  would  follow  on  the 
introduction  of  mechanical  motors.  Keeping  to  the  limit  of  10*05  fr. 
and  charging  it  to  the  actual  circulation,  we  have  a  product  of  5,910,- 
786  fr.,  which  evidently  represents  the  inferior  limit  of  advantages  to  be 
realized.  It  is  certain  that  the  tonnage  will  not  remain  stationary,  but 
must  increase  from  the  two-fold  effect  of  abatement  of  tolls,  and  econo* 
mies  in  the  cost  of  navigation. 

Without  losing  sight  of  all  the  advantages  resulting  from  these  fu- 
ture developments,  we  see  upon  a  basis  of  actual  facts,  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  arrive  at  a  total  reduction  of  12,188,801  fr.  upon  the  expenses 
of  navigation,  to  wit : 

Upon  tolls,  .  .  •  6,278.065 

Upon  coat  of  tranaportatioD,  •  •  fi,9 10,736 

12,188,801 

Now  the  total  of  expenses  at  the  present  time  are  as  follows : 

Tolls,  ....  7.378,066 

Coat  of  TranaporUtion,  .  •  0,814,036 

Bum,  17,192,101 

Whence  it  follows  that  the  realizable  economy  is  equivalent  to  the 
eeven-tenths  of  the  actual  expenses. 

Such  a  result  shows  the  value  and  importance  of  these  ameliorations; 
the  symptoms  of  decline  evinced  upon  many  of  the  most  important  lines 
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give  to  their  research  and  progressive  application  an  immediate  in- 
terest for  the  prosperity  of  commerce  and  developments  of  industry. 

From  the  past  history  consigned  in  the  tables  it  is  seen  how  produc- 
tive are  such  improvements,  and  how  quickly  they  are  utilized  by  the 
transportation  departments,  responding  thus  with  energy,  by  a  con- 
tinuous progress,  to  the  protective  measures  of  which  it  is  the  object. 
And  it  is  hoped,  that  an  attentive  examination  of  them,  will  strength- 
en the  opinion  we  have  expressed  upon  the  future  in  reserve  for  navi- 
gable routes,  and  shall  be  happy  if  these  notes  shall  contribute  in  some 
respects  to  its  accomplishment. 


Railway  Bridge  over  the  Rhine. 

From  the  Civ.  Bng.  and  Arch  Jonr.,  April,  1861. 

The  great  railway  bridge  over  the  Rhine  at  Kehl  being  nearly  com- 
pleted, experiments  to  test  its  strength  were  made  on  it  a  few  days 
since.  First,  the  two  turning  parts  of  the  bridge  were  manoeuvred, 
and  were  found  to  work  admirably.  That  of  the  French  side,  which 
weighs  not  less  than  850  tons,  was  moved  with  the  greatest  facility 
by  eight  men,  then  by  four,  and  then  only  by  two.  Afterwards,  a 
train,  consisting  of  five  locomotives  and  their  tenders,  the  locomotives 
alone  weighing  175  tons,  and  the  whole  forming  a  weight  of  nearly 
8|  tons  per  metre,  passed  over  the  line,  and  then  remained  stationary 
on  the  first  part  of  the  bridge  on  the  French  side ;  next,  a  locomotive 
and  15  wagons  filled  with  stone,  weighing  about  1|  tons  per  metre, 
was  driven  over,  and  was  subsequently  stationed  for  a  time  in  the 
middle  of  the  bridge ;  in  the  third  place,  the  two  trains  passed  over 
side  by  side,  and  were  made  to  stand  on  different  fixed  parts  of  the 
structure ;  next,  two  other  trains,  each  consisting  of  five  locomotives, 
were  also  driven  over  the  bridge  side  by  side,  and  were  made  to  re- 
main together  some  time  on  the  turning  bridges  and  on  other  portions 
of  the  structure.  The  weight  of  these  two  trains  was  350  tons,  or 
nearly  7  tons  per  metre  of  the  line  covered.  Lastly,  these  trains 
were  driven  at  full  speed  in  contrary  directions,  passing  each  other 
on  the  bridge.  Throughout  the  whole  of  these  experimental  trials, 
the  deflections  of  the  bridge  did  not  average  more  than  from  8  to  10 
millimetres,  or  between  a  third  and  two-fifths  of  an  inch ;  the  great- 
est deflestion  was  equal  to  four-fifths  of  an  inch,  and  in  this  case,  the 
part  thus  depressed  rose  again  to  its  former  level,  within  a  quarter  of 
an  inch.     The  results  prove  that  the  work  has  been  well  executed. 


England  connected  with  France  hy  Railway. 

From  the  London  Builder,  No.  032. 

It  is  said  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  "has  at  last  given  his 
sanction"  to  the  project  invented  by  M.  Favre,  a  Parisian  engineer, 
for  making  a  railway  from  Calais  to  Dover.  This  gigantic  project 
comprises  a  tunnel  under  the  Channel ;  length  19  miles.  The  engi- 
neer,  referring  to  the  intrusions  of  water  in  making  the  Thames  Tun- 
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Bel,  states  that  nothing  of  that  kind  can  be  apprehended,  as  the  ground 
is  mostly  hard  rock.  The  company  of  speculators  who  have  taken  the 
matter  up  in  Paris  are  estimating  the  utmost  cost  of  the  tunnel ;  and 
the  works  are  to  be  executed  at  a  fixed  price,  by  contractors  offering 
every  guarantee  of  responsibility.  The  French  Emperor's  *'  sanction' 
is  doubtless  very  requisite,  on  the  French  side,  to  the  French  specu* 
lators  who  are  so  anxious  to  '^ annex"  us;  but  his  sanction  will  scarcely 
do  on  the  English  side,  however  agreeable  it  may  be  for  us  to  escape 
the  roll  of  the  Channel  waves  in  crossing  to  the  Continent. 


MECHANICS,  PHYSICS,  AND  CHEMISTRY. 


Experimental  Researches  to  Determine  the  Density  of  Steam  at  aU 
Temperatures^  and  to  determine  the  Law  of  Expansion  of  Super- 
heated Steam.  By  William  Fairbairn,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.,  and  Tho- 
mas Tate,  Esq. 

Trom  the  Loud.  Edin.  nod  Dnb.  Phil.  Mag.,  March,  186t. 

The  object  of  these  researches  is  to  determine  by  direct  experiment 
the  law  of  the  density  and  expansion  of  steam  at  all  temperatures, 
Dumas  determined  the  density  of  steam  at  212°  Fahr.,  but  at  this 
temperature  only.  Gay-Lussac  and  other  physicists  have  deduced 
the  density  at  other  temperatures  by  a  theoretical  formula  true  for  a 
perfect  gas : 

VP  _  459  +  T  . 

vTpT"" 459+1^  •  •  ^  '^ 

On  the  expansion  of  superheated  steam,  the  only  experiments  are 
those  of  Mr.  Siemens,  which  give  a  rate  of  expansion  extremely  high, 
and  physicists  have  in  this  case  also  generally  assumed  the  rate  of  ex- 
pansion of  a  perfect  gas.  Experimentalists  have  for  some  time  ques- 
tioned the  truth  of  these  gaseous  forroulse  in  the  case  of  condensable 
vapors,  and  have  proposed  new  formulae  derived  from  the  dynamic 
theory  of  heat ;  but  up  to  the  present  time  no  reliable  direct  experi" 
ments  have  been  made  to  determine  either  of  the  points  at  issue.  The 
authors  have  sought  to  supply  the  want  of  data  on  these  questions  by 
researches  on  the  density  of  steam  upon  a  new  and  original  method. 
The  general  features  of  this  method  consist  in  vaporizing  a  known 
weight  of  water  in  a  globe  of  about  70  cubic  inches  capacity,  and  de- 
void of  air,  and  observing  by  means  of  a  ^^  saturation  gatige'*  the  ex- 
act temperature  at  which  the  whole  of  the  water  is  converted  into 
steam.  The  saturation  gauge,  in  which  the  novelty  of  the  experiment 
consists,  is  essentially  a  double  mercury  column  balanced  upon  one 
side  by  the  pressure  of  the  steam  produced  from  the  weighed  portion 
of  water,  and  on  the  other  by  constantly  saturated  steam  of  the  same 
temperature.  Henjce  when  heat  is  applied  the  mercury  columns  re- 
main at  the  same  level  up  to  the  point  at  which  the  weighed  portion  of 
water  is  wholly  vaporized;  from  this  point  the  columns  indicate,  by  a 
difference  of  level,  that  the  steam  in  the  globe  is  superheating ;  for  su- 
perheated steam  increases  in  pressure  at  a  far  lower  rate  than  satu* 
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rated  steam  for  equal  increments  of  temperature.  By  continuing  tie 
process,  and  carefully  measuring  the  difference  of  level  of  the  columns, 
data  are  obtained  for  estimating  the  rate  of  expansion  of  superheated 
steam. 

The  apparatus  for  experiments  at  pressures  of  from  15  to  70  &>s. 
per  square  inch,  consisted  chiefly  of  a  glass  globe  for  the  reception  of 
the  weighed  portion  of  water,  drawn  out  into  a  tube  about  32  inches 
long.  The  globe  was  enclosed  in  a  copper  boiler,  forming  a  steam- 
bath,  by  which  it  could  be  uniformly  heated.  The  copper  steam-bath 
was  prolonged  downwards  by  a  glass  tube  enclosing  the  globe  stem. 
To  heat  this  tube  uniformly  with  the  steam-bath,  an  outer  oil-bath  of 
blown  glass  was  employed,  heated  like  the  copper  bath  by  gas  jets. 
The  temperatures  were  observed  by  thermometers  exposed  naked  in 
the  steam,  but  corrected  for  pressure.  The  two  mercury  columns  forming 
the  saturation  gauge  were  formed  in  the  globe  stem,  and  between  this 
and  the  outer  glass  tube ;  so  long  as  the  stcum  in  the  glass  globe  contin- 
ued in  a  state  of  saturation,  the  inner  column  in  the  globe  stem  re- 
mained stationary,  at  nearly  the  same  level  as  that  in  the  outer  tube. 
But  when,  in  raising  the  temperature,  the  whole  of  the  water  in  the 
globe  had  been  evaporated  and  the  steam  had  become  superheated, 
the  pressure  no  longer  balanced  that  in  the  outer  steam-bath,  and,  in 
consequence,  the  column  in  the  globe  stem  rose,  and  that  in  the  outer 
tube  fell,  the  difference  of  level  forming  a  measure  of  the  expansion 
of  the  steam.  Observations  of  the  levels  of  the  columns  were  made 
by  means  of  a  cathetometer  at  different  temperatures,  up  to  10**  or  20** 
above  the  saturation  point ;  and  the  maximum  temperature  of  satu- 
ration was,  for  reasons  developed  by  the  experiments,  deduced  from 
a  point  at  which  the  steam  was  decidedly  superheated. 

The  results  of  the  experiments,  which  in  the  paper  are  given  in  de- 
tail, show  that  the  density  of  saturated  steam  at  all  temperatures, 
above  as  well  as  below  212°,  is  invariably  greater  than  that  derived 
from  the  gaseous  laws. 

The  apparatus  for  the  experiments  at  pressures  below  that  of  the 
atmosphere  was  considerably  modified ;  and  the  condition  of  the  steam 
was  determined  by  comparing  the  column  which  it  supported  with  that 
of  a  barometer.  The  results  of  these  experiments  reduced  in  the  same 
way,  are  extremely  consistent. 

As  the  authors  propose  to  extend  their  experiments  to  steam  of  a 
very  high  pressure,  and  to  institute  a  distinct  series  on  the  law  of  ex- 
pansion of  superheated  steam,  they  have  not  at  present  given  any  ela- 
borate generalizatiohs  of  their  results.  The  following  formulae,  how- 
ever, represent  the  relations  of  specific  volume  and  pressure  of  satu- 
rated steam,  as  determined  in  their  experiments,  with  much  exactness. 

Let  V  be  the  specific  volume  of  saturated  steam,  at  the  pressure  P^ 
measured  by  a  column  of  mercury  in  inches ;  then 

v.25.62  +  i^||.  ;  (2.) 

49513 
*^      V— 25-62      "^'^*        •  •  W 
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la  regard  to  the  rate  of  expansion  of  superheated  steam,  the  expe- 
riments distinctly  show  that,  for  temperatures  within  about  ten  degrees 
of  the  saturation  point,  the  rate  of  expansion  greatly  exceeds  that  of 
air,  whereas  at  higher  temperatures  the  rate  of  expansion  approaches 
yery  near  that  of  air.  Thus  in  experiment  6,  in  which  the  maximum 
temperature  of  saturation  is  174°*92,  the  co-efficient  of  expansion  be- 
tween 174°-92  and  180^  is  yJi^,  or  three  times  that  of  air;  whereas 
between  180°  and  200**  the  co-efficient  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  that 
of  air  (steamng^y,  Aii'^^siv)?  ^^^  ^o  on  in  other  cases.  The  mean 
co-efficient  of  expansion  at  zero  of  temperature  from  seven  experiments 
below  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  calculated  from  a  point 
several  degrees  above  that  of  saturation,  is  ^Ig,  whereas  for  air  it  is 
-^ly.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  for  some  degrees  above  the  satura- 
tion point  the  steam  is  not  decidedly  in  an  aeriform  state,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  it  is  watery,  containing  floating  vesicles  of  unvaporized 
water. 

Tabli  of  Result*,  Showing  the  Relation  of  Deneity,  Preuure,  and  Temperature  of 

Saturated  Steam. 


Number 

of 
experi- 

Pressure 

Msximum 

temp,  of 

saturation. 

Specific 

Volume. 

Proportional 
error  of  for- 
mula (3). 

in  lbs.  per 

in  inches  of 

From 

By  formula 

ment. 

sq.  inch. 

mercury. 

Fah. 

experiment. 

(3). 

1 

3*6 

6*35 

o 
136-77 

8366 

8183 

+  t 

8 

4-3 

8-63 

155-33 

6336 

6326 

3 

4-7 

9-45 

159-36 

4914 

4900 

-ik 

4 

6-3 

13-47 

170-92 

8717 

3766 

+  7', 

6 

6-3 

13-61 

171-48 

3710 

3740 

+  Tb 

6 

6-8 

13-63 

174-92 

3433 

3478 

+  v. 

7 

80 

16-01 

183*80 

8046 

3985 

-'I 

8 

9'1 

18-36 

188-30 

3620 

3620 

9 

11-3 

3288 

198-78 

3146 

3134 

-.V 

1' 

36*6 

53-61 

343-90 

941 

937 

-nh 

2' 

37-4 

66-63 

344-83 

906 

906 

0 

8' 

37-6 

65-89 

345-33 

891 

900 

+  !*» 

4' 

33-1 

66  84 

355  60 

758 

758 

0 

6' 

37-8 

76-30 

363-14 

648 

669 

+,'j 

6' 

40*3 

81 '63 

367-31 

634 

638 

—  lij 

r 

41-7 

84-30 

369*30 

604 

608 

+  ih 

8' 

46-7 

93-33 

37476 

683 

563 

-sV 

y 

49-4 

9960 

379-43 

614 

619 

+  Tb 

11' 

61-7 

104-54 

282-58 

496 

496 

0 

12' 

55-9 

113  78 

387-25 

457 

461 

+  Th 

ly 

eO'6 

133-36 

393-53 

433 

438 

—  lb 

H' 

66-7 

114-25 

388  35 

448 

456 

+  .'« 

Adopting  the  notation  previously  employed,  and  putting  r  for  the 
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rate  or  co-efficient  of  expansion  of  an  elastic  fluid  at  U  temperature  we 
find 


r  =  - 


— 1 


,  +  «,        «,-«, 


(4.) 


where  —  =  the  rate  of  expansion  at  zero  of  temperature.     In  the 

case  of  air,  «,  ■■459. 

The  following  Table  gives  the  value  of  the  co*efficient  of  expansion 
of  superheated  steam  taken  at  different  intervals  of  temperature  from 
the  maximum  temperature  of  saturation. 


Number 

of 
experi- 
ment. 

Maximum 

temperature  of 

saturation. 

Temperatarea  between  which 
the  eipansion  is  taken. 

Co-efficient 
of  expan- 
sion of  su- 
perheated 
steam. 

Co-eflkicnt 

of  expansion 

of  air. 

1 
2 

8 
6 

6 

7 

• 
8 

o 

136-77 
155-33 

159-36         1 
17M8         1 

174-92         5 

182-30         5 
188*30 

o                o 
140             170 
160             190 
159-36        170-2 
170*2          209-9 
171*48        180 
180            200 
174-92        180 
180            200 
182-3          186 
186             2096 
191             211 

1 
85? 

1 

'I' 
•I' 

.sir 

M' 
"!' 
'I' 

1' 
4' 

13' 

i 

242*9 
255-5           1 

267-21         5 

269-2           \ 
279-42         \ 

292*53         1 

243             249 
257             259 
257            264 
268             271 
271             279 
271             273 
273             279 
283             285 
285             289 
297             299 
299             302 

1 

876 

TT. 

1 
7«5 

Hence  it  appears,  that  aa  the  steam  becomes  more  and  more  super- 
heated, the  co-eflScient  of  expansion  approaches  that  of  a  perfect  gas, 
The  authors  hope  that  these  experiments  may  he  continued,  and  that 
the  results  obtained  at  greatly  increased  pressures  will  prove  as  im- 
portant as  those  already  arrived  at. 
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The  Manufacture  of  Ca%i  Iron  Pipee.  By  Ed.  Brandt,  Esq. 

(Continued  from  page  333.) 

Sbcondlt. — I  will  now  consider  the  defects  of  "green  sand  moulds" 
and  "green  sand  cores."  This  class  of  pipes  are  cast  upon  a  level, 
and  are  run  from  each  end. 

The  objects  in  using  green  sand  are  substantially  these,  viz:  The 
saying  of  straw,  the  labor  of  making  the  ropes  and  putting  them  on 
the  core  bar,  and  drying  the  cores.  If  the  cores  are  properly  made 
there  is  much  less  risk  of  forming  blisters;  indeed,  the  ratio  of  pipes 
saved  by  this  method  far  exceeds  the  "loam  core  inclined  pipe."  But 
this  system  has  some  drawbacks,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  found,  upon 
the  whole,  to  be  but  little  cheaper  than  the  loam  core  in  point  of 
labor;  but,  as  I  before  stated,  it  is  a  safer  method  than  the  loam  core 
and  dry  sand  mould. 

To  use  green  sand  cores,  the  following  conditions  must  be  complied 
with: 

The  core  sand  must  be  very  open  or  coarse,  and  used  as  dry  as  prac- 
ticable. 

The  cores  cannot  be  "sleeked,"  nor  can  they  be  blackened. 

The  sand  must  be  pat  on  the  core  bars  by  hand  as  lightly  as  possi- 
ble, in  order  to  adhere  to  the  bar,  and  finished  by  sifting  sand  upon  them 
as  a  finishing  coat. 

They  require  pouring  very  fast  with  sharp  iron.  These  conditions 
are  absolutely  necessary,  and  if  not  complied  with,  will  result  in  the 
blistering  of  the  surface,  or  an  admixture  of  sand  and  iron  through  tbe 
pipe.  To  make  good  pipes  by  this  method,  it  is  necessary  to  pour 
them  quick  and  with  sharp  metal.  To  do  this  with  "green  sand  cores" 
will  be  likely  to  produce  the  following  r 'ults,  viz :  1st.  The  core  sand 
is  coarse  and  dryish,  and  not  sleeked,  and  in  consequence,  the  hot  iron 
will  wash  ofi'a  great  amount  of  sand  that  is  just  sticking  fast  enough 
not  to  fall  off,  and  will  carry  it  into  the  pipes.  And  further,  from 
the  core  not  being  sleeked  or  blacked,  and  being  coarse,  the  hot  iron 
will  enter  freely  into  the  pores  of  the  sand,  which  will  fasten  a  heavy 
coat  of  coarse  sand  over  the  surface  of  the  inside  of  the  pipe.  2a. 
The  pipe  must  be  poured  up  quick  with  hot  iron,  so  as  to  put  on  a  sharp 
strain,  to  prevent  blisters,  and  as  the  cores  are  soft  they  strain  along 
the  bottom;  and  as  the  sand  of  the  core  is  pressed  on  the  core  bars 
by  the  fingers,  there  are  frequently  numerous  small  soft  places  which 
will  strain  most,  thereby  causing  the  inside  of  the  pipe  to  be  very  un- 
even.    The  spring  in  the  core  bar  is  about  the  same  as  in  a  loam  core. 

The  running  surface  is  very  great,  about  150  ins.  area;  but  this 
evil  is  modified  to  a  great  extent  by  running  the  pipe  from  each  end. 
It  being  cast  horizontally  allows  the  dull  iron  and  dirt  to  rise  to  the 
top  of  the  mould,  causing  a  liability  of  the  pipes  to  blister  or  cold  shut 
tipon  its  upper  surface. 

It  ifl  evident  that  this  class  of  pipes,  like  those  with  loam  cores,  have 
a  $oft  eide;  the  top  is  liable  to  be  thinnest,  and  is  cast  with  the  dullest 
iron,  and  into  this  side  is  washed  all  the  loose  particles  of  sand  that 
are  washed  from  the  nnsleeked  core ;  the  light  pressure  which  is  put 
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upon  the  metal  in  tbe  top  of  the  pipe  (probably  not  more  tban  2  &>s.  to 
the  inch,)  and  the  large  running  surface  unite  to  cause  it  to  be  blistered 
and  ''cold  shut,"  as  the  amount  of  pressure  is  insufficient  to  press  the 
iron  compactly  together  along  its  whole  length,  when  it  is  in  the  con- 
dition above  described.  Why  not  increase  the  pressure  on  the  top  of 
the  pipe  ?  If  the  pressure  is  increased  on  the  top  of  the  pipe,  you  in- 
crease it  also  on  the  bottom,  and  it  is  much  more  effective  on  the  bot- 
tom, because  the  iron  is  hotter  and  more  fluid,  and  thereby  causes  a 
still  greater  strain  upon  the  bottom  of  the  core,  which  being  soft  gives 
way  and  renders  the  inside  of  the  pipe  very  rough  and  uneven,  thereby 
causing  a  serious  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  water.  The  service 
obtained  from  this  class  of  pipes,  for  the  above  reasons,  will  be  much 
less  than  from  those  of  the  same  diameter  with  smooth  bore. 

I  have  shown  the  difficulties  to  be  met  with  in  green  sand  moulding 
to  be  of  a  character  which  may  lead  to  great  doubts  of  the  expediency 
of  running  so  great  risk  as  must  needs  be  in  using  castings  of  that 
character.  I  have  considered  these  difficulties  under  the  following 
heads,  viz : — 

I.  Their  tendency  to  uneven  thickness. 
11.  Their  tendency  to  blow  or  blister. 

III.  Their  tendency  to  be  very  weak  upon  the  top  or  cope  side,  and 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  first  of  these,  viz :  their  tendency  to  un- 
even thickness,  being  again  subdivided  in  the  following  order,  viz : — 

1st.  Spring  of  the  core  bar. 
^     2d.  Raising  of  the  loam  of  tbe  core  upon  the  bar* 

3d.  Manner  of  securing  the  core. 

4th.  The  necessity  of  setting  them  out  of  centre. 

5th.  Clamping. 

Thirdly. — I  will  now  en^avor  to  show  that  these  evils  may  be 
avoided  by  casting  vertically. 

Ist.  "  Spring  of  the  core  bar.**  The  core  bar  being  placed  in  a  ver- 
tical position  cannot  spring,  as  there  can  be  no  lift  upon  it  or  tendency 
to  move  in  any  direction. 

2d.  ''Raising  of  the  loam  of  the  core  upon  the  bar."  The  loam 
upon  the  bar,  however  loose,  must  be  equal  all  round,  the  pressure 
of  the  iron  being  the  same  upon  all  sides,  at  all  times  during  the  ''pour." 

3d.  "The  manner  of  securing  the  core."  As  there  is  no  tendency 
for  the  bar  to  move  from  the  position  in  which  it  is  placed,  it  only  re- 
mains for  the  mechanic  to  make  such  arrangements  as  to  insure  its 
centering  properly,  which  is  done  by  having  the  lower  end  of  the  core 
bar  turned  to  fit  a  corresponding  opening  or  seat,  which  effectually 
prevents  its  getting  out  of  centre,  while  the  upper  end  being  in  sight 
can  be  easily  adjusted  and  set  to  a  gauge.  Hence,  there  is  no  more 
excuse  for  the  core  being  out  of  centre  than  there  is  for  the  pipe  be- 
ing improperly  made  from  any  other  cause.  It,  however,  may  be  of 
uneven  thickness,  though  the  cores  may  be  centered  properly,  should 
the  mould  be  crooked ;  but  this,  like  the  above,  is  not  a  natural  diffi- 
culty, but  is  the  result  of  carelessness  or  negligence  of  inexperienced 
operators.  An  effectual  check  may  be  put  upon  that  objection  by  re- 
quiring them  to  be  within  certain  limits,  and  rejecting  any  that  should 
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he  beyond  them ;  and  as  there  are  no  natural  or  mechanical  difficul- 
ties to  surmount,  proper  care  would  soon  rectify  it. 

4th.  **The  necessity  of  setting  the  core  out  of  centre.'*  As  the 
cores  have  no  tendency  to  change  their  position  whilst  the  pipe  is  be- 
ing cast,  as  a  consequence  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  setting  them 
out  of  centre  in  order  to  insure  an  average  pipe ;  it  would  indeed  have 
an  opposite  result. 

5th.  ^^Clamping."  Inasmuch  as  the  flasks  are  clamped  before  they 
are  '^rammed/'  no  difficulty  from  this  cause  can  arise. 

II.  I  next  consider  their  inability  to  "blow"  or  "blister." 

1st.  In  casting  vertically,  the  hot  iron  is  run  on  all  sides  of  the  core 
at  the  same  time,  and  consequently,  there  is  no  point  at  which  the  iroa 
is  in  a  "duller"  state  than  in  another. 

2d.  If  there  should  be,  the  "dull"  iron  would  naturally  rise  on  top^ 
and  would  be  in  a  position  to  catch  the  hot  falling  iron ;  and  as  a 
stream  of  fluid  iron  continuing  to  fall  for  a  short  time  upon  cold  iron 
is  capable  of  bringing  it  into  a  fluid  state,  it  must  necessarily  have  the 
effect  of  keeping  the  top  surface  of  "the  cast"  in  the  "sharpest"  pos- 
sible condition. 

8d.  The  pressure  is  run  up  very  quick,  and  the  running  surface  very 
small.  ^  This  effectually  avoids  blisters  by  pressing  the  iron  compactly 
whilst  it  is  "sharp,"  and  holding  it  there  so  firmly  that  the  gas  from 
the  core  more  readily  makes  its  way  to  and  out  of  the  core-bar  than 
it  can  displace  the  iron  in  the  mould. 

It  will  be  seen  by  comparison  that  the  running  surface  of  a  6-incli 
pipe,  cast  vertically,  is  about  10  square  inches,  and  the  running  sur- 
face of  a  pipe  of  the  same  diameter,  cast  at  an  angle  of  about  10^, 
will  be  about  4|  times  that  amount,  and  being  only  about  two  feet 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  point;  whereas,  the  vertical  pipe  is  its 
length  (say  9  feet),  but  one-third  of  the  inclined  pipe  will  have  an  el* 
liptical  running  surface  of  six  and-a-half  inches  diameter  one  way, 
and  three  feet  one  inch  the  other;  this  surface  will  vary  in  width  from 
one-half  to  one  and-a-half  inches,  giving  a  running  surface  of  72  ins. 
area.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  part  of  the  pipe  which  is  usu- 
ally blistered,  is  filled  more  than  seven  times  as  quick  in  a  vertical 
mould  than  it  is  in  an  inclined  one,  t.  e,j  supposing  the  two  pipes  to  be 
of  the  same  length  and  diameter,  and  cast  in  the  same  period  of  time* 
And  further,  I  repeat,  that  instead  of  having  the  dull  iron  all  driven 
to  one  side  of  the  pipe,  you  have  hot  iron  dropping  into  the  cast  upon 
all  sides  of  the  running  surface,  varying  from  9  feet,  or  the  length  of 
the  pipe,  to  (X  Again,  when  the  vertical  pipe  is  cast  there  will  be  from 
12  to  15  pounds  pressure  per  inch  in  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the 
pipe  (9  feet),  whilst  the  inclined  cast  has  but  3  to'  5  lbs.  per  inch. 

III.  "  The  tenden<;y  to  weakness  on  the  cope  side."  There  being  no 
cope  side,  this  weakness  is  entirely  avoided ;  in  other  words,  there  is 
no  particular  point  of  weakness  in  a  vertical  cast  pipe. 

"Gold  Shuts."  The  running  surface  in  a  vertical  cast  pipe  is  so 
small,  that  the  hot  iron  falling  into  it  renders  the  liability  to  "  oold 
shut"  almost  an  impossibility.    The  mould  and  core  are  of  such  a  nar 
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ture  that  if  properly  made  and  thoronghly  dried,  they  will  stand  the 
passage  of  a  current  of  iron  as  nearly  perfect  as  sand  moulds  can  do. 
There  is  little  or  no  straining  either  in  mould  or  core,  and  this  is  an 
important  feature,  for  all  strains  are  a  total  loss  of  so  much  iron  that 
is  taken  away  from  other  parts  of  the  pipe. 

They  are  cleaner.  In  casting  the  pipes  the  iron  is  poured  into  a  hasin 
that  surmounts  the  top  of  the  flask  and  surrounds  the  core,  the  run- 
ners are  in  the  bottom  of  this  basin,  which  is  instantly  poured  full,  and 
kept  in  that  state  until  the  pipe  is  "up,"  whilst  the  dirt  which  gets  in 
this  basin  (if  any)  from  the  ladle,  will  float  there  and  cannot  get  into 
the  pipe.  Yet  there  is  dirt  or  impurities  constantly  giving  out  from 
the  iron,  when  in  a  fluid  state,  of  some  manufacturers  more  than  in 
others ;  but  all  gives  oflf  more  whilst  in  motion  than  when  at  rest ;  thus 
all  castings  will  have  some  dirt  in  them,  however  carefully  the  ladle 
may  be  skimmed,  because  the  dirt  continues  to  rise  so  long  as  the  iron 
is  in  a  fluid  state.  In  pipes  the  dirt  assumes  various  forms  or  positions, 
depending  wholly  upon  circumstances.  In  those  of  large  diameters,  cast 
yertically,  when  the  thickness  is  great,  it  will  collect  in  lumps  and  float 
towards  the  top,  where  it  is  occasionally  intercepted  and  forms  a  soft 
place,  which  will  usually  "sweat"  under  pressure,  and  consequently 
may  be  readily  found  in  the  press.  But  in  those  of  small  diameters 
oast  in  the  same  manner,  so  much  of  the  running  surface  is  covered 
by  the  runners,  and  the  cast  is  brought  up  so  quickly,  that  the  dirt 
has  but  little  time  or  opportunity  to  separate  from  the  iron  and  collect 
in  a  body,  except  in  cases  where  the  iron  is  very  dirty,  when  it  will 
rise  towards  the  top,  in  which  case  the  proof  pressure  will  find  it.  The 
dirt  here  spoken  of  is  that  which  separates  from  the  iron  afber  it  has 
passed  the  runners  into  the  mould,  and  is  about  the  same  in  quantity 
m  any  kind  of  mould,  it  depending  upon  the  weight  of  iron  poured 
and  the  quality  of  iron  used. 

.  In  conclusion,  I  would  remark,  that  the  superiority  of  the  vertical 
over  the  horizontally  cast  pipes,  consists  principally  in  the  follo¥ring 
advantages : 

Ist.  There  is  no  lift  to  the  core,  or  tendency  for  it  to  move  from 
the  position  it  is  placed  in. 

2d.  The  small  running  surface. 

8d.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  pressure  is  put  upon  the  iron  whilst 
it  is  in  a  fluid  state. 

4th.  The  iron  falling  directly  to  its  place  with  all  the  velocity  and 
force  of  its  gravity,  thereby  thoroughly  mixing  the  hot  iron  with  the 
whole  running  surface. 

5th.  The  firmness  of  the  mould. 

6th,  The  facilitiels  for  making  the  casting  clean. 

7th.  The  ability  to  increase  the  length  of  the  pipel3  without  endan- 
gering the  perfection  of  the  casting,  thereby  saving  in  weight  of  cast- 
ing, cost  of  labor,  and  material  in  laying,  to  which  add  the  saving  of 
lead  joints,  in  itself  an  item  of  importance. 

In  reference  to  the  transverse  strength  of  pipes  of  small  diameter, 
I  herewith  submit  a  tabular  description,  taken  from  experiments  made 
at  the  Warren  Foundry,  Philipsburgh,  New  Jersey. 
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TiiAL  A. — Cast  Ys iiticai.lt. 
Pipe  4  inrhes  insicle  diameter,  jths  of  an  inch  thick,  weighing  301  Ibi.,  12  feet  long; 
supported  at  the  extreme  ends.     Weight  applied  on  slings  three  feet  (rem  each  end. 
Points  of  deflection  taken  three  feet  from  each  end  and  centre. 


Hub  End. 

Middle. 

Spigot  End.          | 

Weight  in 

Partial 

Whole 

Partial 

Whole 

Partial 

Whole 

deflection. 

deflection. 

deflection. 

deflection. 

deflection. 

deflection. 

1000 

•26 

•26 

•31 

•31 

•26 

•26 

2000 

•12 

•37 

•26 

•66 

•18 

•43 

8000 

•31 

•68 

•37 

•93 

•26 

•68 

4000 

•32 

100 

.  -38 

1-31 

•28 

•96 

5000 

•31 

1-31 

.60 

1-81 

.29 

1-26 

6600 

•19 

1-60 

•26 

206 

•18 

1-43 

6000 

•12 

1-62 

•19 

2-26 

•13 

1^66 

6226 

Broke  in 

two  places,  6  inches  in  from  points  of  weight. 

Trial  B. — Cast  Vebticallt. 
Pipe  4  inches  in  diameter,  jths  of  an  inch  thick,  12  feet  long,  weighing  202  lbs.;  sup« 
ported  at  the  extreme  ends,  and  weights  applied  in  the  centre,  suspended  by  a  sling. 
Points  of  deflection  taken  three  feet  from  the  ends  and  centre. 


Hub  End. 

Middle. 

Spigot  End.          | 

Weight 

in  lbs. 

Partial 

Whole 

Partial 

Whole 

Partial 

Whole 

deflection. 

deflection. 

deflection. 

deflection. 

deflection. 

deflection. 

1000 

•18 

•18 

•31 

•31 

•18 

•18 

1500 

•19 

•37 

•26 

•56 

•19 

•87 

2000 

•19 

•66 

•31 

•87 

•19 

•66 

2500 

•19 

•75 

•25 

112 

•19 

•75 

3000 

•26 

100 

•81 

1-43 

•28 

103 

3250 

•06 

1-06 

•19 

1-62 

•03 

106 

8175 

•09 

115 

•06 

1-68 

•09 

1-15 

3500 

•03 

M8 

•13 

181 

•01 

116 

8625 

•07 

125 

•06 

1-87 

•06 

1-21 

3750 

•06 

1-31 

•13 

200 

•07 

r28 

3850 

Broke  12  inches  from 

centre,  towards  the  hub. 

Trial  C— Cast  Vertically. 
Pipe  6  inches  in  diameter,  jths  of  an  inch  thick,  12  feet  long,  weighing  340  lbs.;  sup- 
ported at  the  extreme  ends,  and  weights  applied  on  slings  placed  3  ieet  from  each  end* 
Points  of  deflection  taken  3  feet  from  each  end  and  centre. 


Weight 
in  lbs. 

Hub  End. 

Middle. 

Spigot  End. 

Partial 

Whole 

Partial 

Whole 

Partial 

Whole      , 

deflection. 

deflection. 

deflection. 

deflection. 

deflection. 

deflection. 

1000 

•03 

•03 

•03 

•03 

•03 

•03 

2000 

•09 

•12 

•16 

•18 

•09 

•13 

3000 

•09 

•21 

•13 

•31 

•09 

•21 

4000 

•07 

•28 

•03 

•34 

•07 

•28 

6000 

•06 

•34 

.09 

•43 

•03 

•31 

6000 

•09 

•43 

•16 

•53 

.06 

•37 

7000 

•07 

•60 

•10 

•69 

•06 

•48 

8000 

•00 

•60 

•06 

•76 

•07 

•60 

9000 

•09 

•69 

•06 

•81 

•06 

•66 

10000 

•09 

•68 

•09 

•90 

•06 

•62 

11000 

•13 

•81 

•13 

1-03 

•10 

•72 

12000 

•03 

•84        1         ^15 

M8 

•03 

•75 

12900 

Broke  at  the  points  of  weight. 
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Trial  D.— Cast  Virticallt. 


Pipe  6  inches  in  diameter,  |tha  of  an  inch  thick,  12  feet  long,  weighing  344  Ihs ;  sup- 
ported at  the  extreme  ends,  and  weight  applied  on  slings  at  the  centre  of  length.  De- 
flection taken  at  points  three  feet  from  each  end  and  centre. 


Weight 
in  lbs. 

Hub  End. 

Middle. 

Spigot  End.          I 

Partial 

Whole 

Partial 

Whole 

Partial 

Whole 

deflection. 

deflection. 

deflection. 

deflection. 

deflection. 

deflection. 

1000 

•12 

•12 

•12 

•12 

•06 

•06 

2000 

•06 

•18 

•19 

•31 

•12 

•18 

8000 

•13 

•81 

•06 

•37 

•07 

•25 

4000 

•06 

•87 

•13 

•50 

•06 

•31 

4500 

•06 

•43 

•09 

•59 

•06 

•37 

5000 

•03 

•46 

•06 

•65 

•06 

•43 

5500 

•10 

•56 

•10 

•75 

•07 

•50 

6000 

•06 

•62 

•06 

•81 

•06 

•^6 

6500 

•06 

•68 

•12 

•93 

•06 

•62 

7000 

•07 

•76 

•13 

106 

•06 

•63 

7600 

•06 

•81 

•06 

112 

•03 

•71 

8000 

•06 

•87 

•06 

M8 

•04 

•76 

8500 

■06 

•93 

•03 

1-21 

•08 

•83 

9000 

•07 

1-00 

•22 

143 

•07 

•90 

9115 

Broke  in  the  centre. 

Trial  E.^Cabt  Horisoiitallt. 
Pipe  cast  in  **  green  sand,"  6  inches  in  diameter,  9-1 6th s  of  an  inch  thick,  9  feet  long, 
weighing  354  lbs.;  supported  at  the  extreme  ends,  and  weight  applied  on  slings  in  the 
centre.     Deflection  taken  at  centre  of  length.  • 


Weight 
inlbe. 

Middle. 

Weight 
in  lbs. 

Middle. 

Partial 
deflection. 

Whole 
deflection. 

Partial 
deflection. 

Whole 
deflectioo. 

1000 
2000 
3000 
4000 
5000 
6000 

•03 
•03 
•06 
•03 
•07 
•03 

•03 
•06 
•12 
•15 
•22 
•25 

7000 

8000 

9000 

10000 

11000 

11700 

•03 
•06 
•04 
•02 
•13 
Broke  in  the 

•28 
•34 
•39 
•40 
•53 
centre. 

Trial  H. — Cast  Virticat.lt. 
Pipe  6  inches  in  diameter,  (the  of  an  inch  thick,  9  feet  long,  weighing  302  lbs.;  sup- 
ported at  the  extreme  ends,  and  weight  applied  at  the  centre.  Deflection  taken  at  same 
point. 


Middle. 

Middle.                   ; 

Weight 

Weight 

; 

in  lbs. 

Partial 

Whole 

in  lbs. 

Partial 

Whole 

deflection. 

deflection. 

deflection. 

deflection. 

1000 

•03 

•08 

8000 

•10 

•56 

2000 

•06 

•09 

9000 

•09 

•65 

8000 

•10 

•19 

10000 

•10 

•75      . 

4000 

•06 

•25 

11000 

•03 

•78 

5000 

•03 

.28 

12000 

•03 

•81           , 

6000 

•10 

•38 

13000 

•07 

•88 

7000 

•08 

•46 

13950 

Broke  in  the  centre.             { 
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Experiments  upon  the  Advantage  of  Throttling  Steam.      889 

Trials  F  and  G  were  upon  condemned  pipes.  F  broke  with  a  weight 
of  8400  lbs.,  and  was  very  defective  at  the  point  of  rupture,  a  broke 
with  a  weight  of  8325  lbs.;  the  casting  was  of  poor  iron  and  cast  with 
wet  core,  having  caused  a  boiling  surface. 

The  tensile  strength  of  a  pipe  30  inches  in  diameter,  cast  at  the 
Florence  Foundry,  N.  J.,  and  afterwards  broken  up,  was  tried  at  the 
proving  machine  of  the  West  Point  Foundry,  and  it  was  found  equal 
to  22,133  lbs.  per  square  inch.  This  might  be  considered  an  average 
specimen  of  the  iron  used  in  the  American  foundries  for  pipe  castings« 

Specimens  taken  from  pipes  cast  at  the  Phoenix  Iron  Works,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland,  were  sent  to  the  South  Boston  Foundry,  Messrs.  Alger 
&  Co.,  and  tried  by  the^proving  machine  with  the  following  results: 


Piece  of  30-inch  pipe, 
"       20-inch     " 
«       20-inch     " 
"       12-inch     " 


22,978  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
24,222  "  " 

19,498  "  " 

^21,290  '«  " 


For  the  Jonnwl  of  the  Franklin  InstStnto. 

Account  of  Experiments  upon  the  Advantage  of  ThrottUng  Steam. 

Mr.  J.  Bermingham,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Oolden  Age^  made  a 
series  of  experiments  upon  that  vessel  on  the  19th  of  February  last, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  advantage,  if  any,  to  be  gained  by 
throttling  the  steam.  The  vessel  is  fitted  with  one  vertical  beam  en- 
gine. Diameter  of  cylinder,  83J  inches ;  stroke  of  piston,  12  feet.  The 
boilers  are  of  the  drop-flue  kind,  two  in  number,  and  were  made  in  the 
year  1852. 

The  table,  as  given  below,  was  compiled  from  six  sets  of  indicator 
diagrams,  taken  and  worked  out  with  the  utmost  care. 


Cut-off  at  l\ 

Cot-off  at  l\ 

Engine  fitted  with  Stevens'  cut-off 

of  the  stroite. 

of  the  stroke. 

Throttle  wide 

Throttle  J 

open. 

open. 

Pressure  ofstetm  in  boilers,  pounds. 

8-5 

151 

Tempersture  of  sea  water. 

86« 

86° 

Temperature  of  water  discharged  from  condenser. 

116» 

114° 

Revolutions  of  wheels  per  minute, 

11-26 

1114 

Indicated  horse-power  developed  by  engine, 

627-6 

610-9 

*  Cubic  feet  of  atmospheric  steam  used  per  each  horse- 

power per  minute. 

10-87 

10-97 

Cubic  feet  of  otmospherie  steam  used  per  each  revo- 

lution of  wheel. 

6068 

'601-82 

Steam  used  per  each  horse-power  per  hour,  pounds, 

2416 

24  26 

Steam  passing  the  cylinder  per  hour,  pounds, 

16055 

14787 

CqsI  used  per  horse-power  per  hour,  pounds,    « 

3» 

3-9 

Water  evaporated  per  pound  of  coal,  pounds. 

601 

601 

Mean  pressure  on  piston,  pounds. 

141 
97 

13-9 

Speed  of  vessel,  miles,     . 

9-667 
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Temperature  of  steam  entering  cylinder,         about  275^  or  285^ 
^'  gases  escaping  up  steam  chimney,  about      525^ 

Economy  in  favor  of  open  throttle,  as  per 

results  above,  Troths  of  1  per  cent. 

During  both  trials,  the  injection  valve  bad  exactly  the  same  open- 
ing, and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  sea  water  was  precisely  of  the 
same  temperature. 

NoTi.— -The  dimensions  of  the  Golden  Age  sre  as  follows : — Length  on  deck,  270  ft. 
Breadth  of  beam,  42  ft.  Depth  of  hold,  16  ft.  4  ins.  Do.,  to  spar  deck,  24  ft.  4  ins.  Draft 
of  water  at  load  line,  17  ft.    Diameter  of  water  wheels  overboards,  34  ft.  6  ins. 

KB. 

Cleaning  of  Platinum. 

Vrom  the  Loud.  Chemiotl  News,  No.  61. 

Sib, — A  remarkably  rapid  and  perfect  method  of  cleaning  plati- 
num apparatus  consists  ijj.  gently  rubbing  upon  the  dirty  metal  a  small 
lump  of  sodium-amalgam.  Sodium  has  the  curious  property  of  lend- 
ing to  mercury  the  power  of  "wetting"  platinum  in  so  complete  a  man- 
ner that  the  positive  capillarity  between  platinum  and  an  amalgam 
containing  even  only  a  few  per  cent,  of  sodium  appears  to  be  as  great 
as  that  between  mercury  and  zinc,  with  this  important  diflTerence,  how- 
ever,— in  the  former  case  the  "wetted"  metal  does  not  suffer  the  least 
trace  of  amalgamation.  Even  when  foreign  metals,  such  as  lead,  tin, 
zinc,  silver,  are  purposely  added  to  the  soda-amalgam,  the  platinum 
surface  suffers  no  disintegration. 

When  the  amalgam  has  been  rubbed  on  with  a  cloth,  until  the  whole 
surface  is  brilliantly  metallic,  water  is  applied,  which  oxidizes  the  so- 
dium and  allows  the  cohesion  of  mercury  to  assert  itself.  On  wiping 
the  mercury  off,  the  platinum  surface  is  left  in  an  admirable  condition 
for  the  burnisher.  I  suppose  the  sodium  to  act  here  chiefly  as  a  di- 
luent, diminishing  thereby  the  cohesion  of  the  mercury  and  allowing 
the  adhesion  between  that  metal  and  the  platinum  to  predominate, — a 
result  which  is  certainly  assisted  by  the  mercury  enabling  the  sodium 
to  offer  a  clean  surface  to  the  platinum,  and  so  allowing  tho  specific  ad- 
hesion b^tween  the  two  latter  metals  to  be  exhibited.  F.  6. 

Ltboratoi7i  VnlTerBlty  of  Edinlrargh. 


Oas-Lighting. 
It  has  been  often  said  that  gas-lighting  was  unlcnown  in  the  year 
1800.  Hydrogen  gas  was  used  for  illuminating  in  1733.  Clayton's  de« 
monstration  of  gas-lighting  by  coal  gas  was  before  the  public  in  1737. 
Dr.  Watson  produced  and  burned  coal  gas  in  1767.  Murdoch  lighted 
his  house  at  Redruth,  Cornwall,  with  gas,  in  1792,  and  made  an  ex- 
tensive gas  apparatus  at  the  Soho  Works,  in  1798,  the  works  being 
illuminated  at  the  declaration  of  peace,  in  1802.  Pall-mall  was  lighted 
with  gas,  made  under  Windsor's  patent  in  1804. — Lond.  Engines. 
iffe^.  254. 
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Saline  Strength  of  the  Sea. 

Fron  the  Lond.  Engineer,  No.  245.  ^ 

A  new  subject  of  research,  which  had  hitherto  been  but  cursorily 
touched  upon,  viz :  the  amount  of  salt  contained  in  the  sea  under  dif- 
ferent latitudes,  has  just  received  a  considerable  degree  of  development 
through  the  labors  of  M.  R.  Thomassy,  who,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  ob- 
ject, has  crossed  the  Atlantic  several  times  in  all  directions,  thus  per- 
forming a  voyage  of  nearly  12,000  leagues.  The  determination  of  the 
degree  to  which  sea  water  is  impregnated  with  salt  in  different  places 
is  important,  both  because  it  exercises  an  influence  over  the  existence 
and  propagation  of  various  marine  species,  and  because  it  may  furnish 
mariners  with  useful  indications  of  certain  contingencies  worthy  of  at- 
tention. In  northern  latitudes,  for  instance,  a  diminution  in  the  degree 
of  saturation  will  warn  the  navigator  of  the  breaking  up  of  ice  in  the 
polar  regions,  or  else  it  will  inform  him  of  the  proximity  of  land.  For 
his  observations,  M.  Thomassy  has  employed  the  areometer  of  Beaume, 
the  most  convenient  instrument  of  all,  since  it  merely  consists  of  a  glass 
ball  with  a  graduated  tube  attached  to  it,  which,  by  sinking  more  or 
less  in  the  liquid  to  be  experimented  on,  denotes  its  degree  of  satura- 
tion. Assuming  this  instrument  to  be  so  graduated  as  to  denote  the 
liquid  it  displaces  in  sinking  by  thousandth  parts  to  every  tenth  of  a 
degree,  M.  Thomassy's  experiments  show  that  the  salt  contained  in 
the  water  of  the  Atlantic,  taken  at  the  surface,  and  at  a  distance  from 
islands,  continents,  and  the  ice  of  the  polar  regions,  is  represented  by 
a  minimum  of  4^,  which,  under  the  evaporating  influence  of  the  trade 
winds  and  a  tropical  sun,  may  rise  to  4*40^.  At  the  mouths  of  rivers 
subject  to  the  tides  of  the  ocean,  the  areometer,  or  halometer,  as  we 
may  call  it  in  the  present  instance,  marks  3^  at  high  tide,  the  ebb 
making  it  fall  at  least  1^  (the  more  the  instrument  sinks  the  less  is  the 
salt  contained  in  the  water).  Along  the  coasts  subject  to  the  influence 
of  rivers,  the  instrument,  according  as  there  is  flow  or  ebb,  oscillates 
between  2-40°  and  8*50°,  but  may  rise  to  8-80®  in  southern  latitudes. 
The  Gulf  Stream  marks  8*90.  Those  who  desire  further  particulars 
on  this  interesting  subject  may  consult  M.  Thomassy's  paper  in  the 
Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Geologique  de  Francey  vol.  xvii.,  p.  666. 


On  the  Impossibility  of  Puddling  Iron  which  contains  Copper. 
By  Dr.  C.  List. 

From  the  Lond.  Chemical  Newi,  No.  68. 

It  has  been  stated  as  a  matter  of  belief  among  practical  iron  work- 
ers in  Germany,  that  pig  iron  which  contains  copper  cannot  be  pud- 
dled; assertions  having  even  been  made,  that  when  one  puddler 
wishes  to  annoy  another  he  will  sometimes  throw  a  bit  of  copper — a 
small  coin  for  example — into  the  furnace,  so  that  the  iron  cannot  be 
made  to  ''rise." 

Without  giving  full  credence,  as  yet,  to  this  statementi  Dr.  List 
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mentions  that  he  has  observed  two  instances  which  go  to  prove  that 
it  in  a  J  be  correct.  In  the  case  which  he  has  more  particularly  de- 
ecribed,  none  of  the  phenomena  which  ordinarily  occur  when  iron  is 
puddled  appeared.  Some  400  fibs,  of  pig  iron  having  been  placed  in 
the  furnace,  were  melted  in  the  course  of  half-an-hour,  at  which  time 
a  sample  taken  from  the  molten  mass  was  perfectly  white,  but  the 
usual  evolution  of  carbonic  oxide,  and  consequent  swelling  or  "rising" 
up  of  the  mass  of  scales,  &c.,  about  the  iron,  did  not  ensue.  On  the 
contrary,  by  the  time  that  the  balling  together  of  the  iron  should  have 
commenced,,  it  was  evident  that  the  charge  could  not  be  worked  off; 
it  was  therefore  removed  from  the  furnace,  after  having  remained  there 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  As  the  melted  metal  was  flowing 
out  it  emitted  numerous  beautiful  blue  sparks,  which  were  also  pro- 
duced when  the  metal  in  the  furnace  was  stirred.  The  sparks  were 
regarded  by  the  workmen  as  an  indication  that  the  iron  contained 
copper. 

The  amount  of  metallic  iron  which  remained  weighed  240  fcs.,  160 
Sbs.  having  been  lost  in  the  scales  and  slag.  Analyses  (for  details  of 
which  see  the  original  memoir)  were  made  of  the  original  pig  iron,  (i.) ; 
of  the  sample  taken,  as  previously  mentioned,  from  the  melted  iron, 
as  it  lay  beneath  the  scales  (ii.);  and  of  the  iron  after  it  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  furnace  (ni*) 

L 
Silicon,      .  .  .  1*32 

Bulphur,  •  .  0-28 

iManganese,  .  .  3  56 

Copper,  •  •  0  35 

It  was  evident,  therefore,  that  the  400  B)s.  of  pig  iron  used  did  really 
contain  nearly  a  pound  and  a  half  of  copper.  It  appears,  moreover, 
that  copper  cannot  be  removed  from  iron  by  puddling.  Calculating 
how  much  copper  ought  to  be  left  in  the  iron  which  was  finally  re- 
moved  from  the  furnace,  in  case  none  had  been  lost  in  the  slag,  it  is 
found  that  there  should  be  0*68  per  cent,  almost  exactly  the  quantity 
which  was  obtained  in  analysis  No.  III. — IU7igler*$  l^olytechnische* 
JournaL 


n. 

in. 

0-29 



^^ 

0-20 

._ 

048 

088 

0-67 

Ccesium. — A  New  Alkali  Metal. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Chemical  Society,  Dr.  Roscoe  gave  a  short 
account  of  Professors  Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen's  spectrum  researches, 
and  mentioned  that  the  new  alkali  metal  which  they  had  discovered 
by  that  means  had  been  named  Ccesium^  from  the  Latin  word  ccbbiuBj 
signifying  grayish-blue,  that  being  the  tint  of  the  two  spectral  liues 
which  it  shows.  By  working  with  the  residues  from  twenty  tons  of 
the  mineral  waters  of  Kreuznach,  Professor  Bunsen  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining  about  250  grains  of  the  platinum  salt  of  the  new  metal. 
Caesium  is  closely  allied  to  potassium  in  its  chemical  characters,  the 
chief  point  of  difference  being  the  solubility  of  its  nitrate  in  alcohol. 
Its  equivalent  number  is  117, — exactly  three  times  that  of  potassium. 
—Chemical  News,  No.  67. 
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Strength  of  Cast  Iron  and  Wraught  Iron  Pillars:  A  series  of  Tables 
deduced  from  several  of  Mr.  Eaton  Hodgkinson's  Formulae,  show- 
ing the  Breaking  Weight  and  Safe  Weight  of  Cast  Iron  and  Wrought 
Iron  Uniform  Cylindrical  Pillars.     By  Wm.  Beyson,  Civ.  Eng. 

(Continued  from  page  310.) 

Comparative  table  representing  the  strength  of  long  flexible  pillars 
of  timber  and  iron  to  sustain  a  pressure  in  the  direction  of  their 
length,  both  ends  being  flat  and  firmly  fixed,  and  the  height  of  the 
pillars  exceeding  30  times  their  diameter. 

This  table  shows  the  calculated  breaking  weight  of  solid  square  pil« 
lars  of  Red  Deal  and  Dantzic  oak,  seasoned, — uniform  hollow  cylindri- 
cal  pillars  of  cast  iron,  whose  sectional  thickness  is  one  inch, — also, 
uniform  solid  cylindrical  pillars  of  cast  iron  and  wrought  iron. 
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Tables  showing  the  calculated  breaking  weight  and  safe  weight  of 
tiniforin  hollow  cylindrical  pillars  of  cast  iron,  and  the  calculated 
weight  of  metal  contained  in  each  pillar. 

Formula  for  long  flexible  pillars  of  cast  iron,  their  length  or  height 
exceeding  SO  times  their  external  diameters,  both  ends  of  the  pillars 
being  flat  and  firmly  fixed :  — 

w  =  44-34^ ^,—  . 

Formula  for  shorter  pillars : — 

be 
Y  = 


b^ie' 

NoTi.«-The  yalae  of  t  in  the  above  formula  is  compounded  of  two  quantities:  b,  the 
strength  as  obtained  from  the  above  formula  for  long  flexible  pillars ;  and  e,  the  crush- 
ing force  of  the  material. 

Hollow  Uniform  Cylindrical  Pillars  of  Cast  Iron,  Both  Ends  being  Flat  and 

Firmly  Fixed. 
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Hoiiow  Uniform  CyUndrieal  Pillars  of  Cast  Iron,  Both  Ends  being  Flat  and 

Firmlu  Fixed, 
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Hollow  Uniform  CyUndrieal  Pillars  of  Cast  Iron^  Both  Ends  being  Flat  and 

Firmly  Fixed, 
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Hollow  Uniform  Cylindrical  Pillarg  nf  Cast  Iron,  Both  Ends  being  Flat 

Firm  it/  Fixtd, 
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Hollow  Uniform  Cylindrical  Pillar 9  of  Cast  Iron,  Both  Ends  being  Flat  and 

Firmly  Fixed, 
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JExperimentB  with  the  Di$e  Wheel  in  Propelling  Steamboate. 

Wrcm  the  Journal  of  th«  Sodetj  of  Arts,  No.  421. 

On  Tuesday,  the  11th  inst.,  an  experiment  of  a  novel  mode  of  pro- 

Snlsion  in  steam  navigation  was  made  in  a  trijp  from  Blackwall  to  Erith. 
'he  paddle  wheel  and  screw  have  hitherto  been  the  means  employed 
for  utilizing  steam  power  in  navigation,  but  Mr.  James  Jones  Aston, 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  has,  it  appears,  taken  out  a  patent  for  propel- 
ling steamships  by  a  very  different  contrivance.  A  priori^  the  ar- 
rangement invented  by  Mr.  Aston  is  the  very  last  that  would  suggest 
itself  to  an  observer,  and  the  inventor  himself  candidly  admits  that 
both  practical  men  and  men  of  science  ridiculed  his  idea  when  first 
propounded.  The  steam  tug  Saucy  Jack — by  no  means  a  favorable 
boat  for  the  success  of  the  experiment — was  propelled  down  the  river 
at  a  rate  of  six  knots  an  hour  by  the  agency  of  a  disc  wheel,  and  with 
a  far  less  expenditure  of  coal  than  if  either  paddles  or  screw  had  been 
used.  The  earliest  objection  to  the  locomotive  was  that  it  would  not 
>*  bite  "  the  rail,  but  the  experiment  soon  proved  the  objection  to  be 
worthless.  It  is  still  more  difficult  to  conceive  what  hold  a  thin  metal 
or  wooden  plate,  not  striking  the  water  horizontally  or  obliquely, 
but  cutting  into  it  edgewise,  like  a  knif9,  can  have  of  the  water.  The 
diameter  of  the  disc  used  in  the  experiment  was  14  feet,  with  about 
two  feet  in  the  water.  The  thickness  of  the  plate  was  only  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch,  and  it  is  asserted  that  the  thinner  the  plate  the 
greater  the  power.  The  engines  of  the  tug  were  30-inch  with  a  stroke 
of  42.  The  greatest  number  of  revolutions  made  was  47.  In  the  trip 
down  the  river  the  pressure  in  the  boilers  was  6  lbs.,  and  coming  up 
4  lbs.,  the  speed  attained  being  about  six  knots.  With  the  paddles 
the  tug  used  to  make  about  eight  knots,  but  the  expenditure  of  fuel 
was  about  40  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  disc.  The  conditions  under 
-which  the  trial  was  made  were  unfavorable  to  the  experiment.  She 
-was  not  so  readily  started  or  so  speedily  stopped  as  the  ordinary  steam- 
boats, but,  perhaps,  these  disadvantages  may  disappear  under  more 
favorable  circumstances.  The  disc  may  be  constructed  of  metal  or 
wood,  or  of  both  in  combination,  and  several  discs  may  be  used  on  the 
same  shaft,  at  convenient  distances  apart.  There  were  five  plates  on 
each  side  in  this  experiment.  The  advantages  of  the  disc,  as  enume- 
rated by  the  inventor,  are  the  following : 

1.  It  is  less  likely  to  be  disabled  in  a  storm  or  battle,  and  is  there- 
fore a  safer  propeller. 

2.  There  are  no  paddles  or  blades  to  agitate  the  water,  and  the  boat 
is  free  from  vibration. 

8.  All  the  action  of  the  propeller  is  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
boat  travels,  and  the  motive  power  being  more  perfectly  utilized,  a 
much  greater  rate  of  speed  may  be  attained  than  has  hitherto  been 
deemed  practicable. 

4.  Its  action  is  perpetual  and  not  intermittent. 

5.  There  is  no  backwater,  or  loss  of  power  on  that  account. 

6.  It  is  much  less  affected  by  wind  and  tide. 
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7.  It  IS  the  oWy  propeller  well  suited  for  canals  and  shallow  rivers. 

8.  It  may  be  used  for  small  boats  and  other  craft. 

9.  It  may  be  worked  with  lower  power  and  at  great  saying  of  fuel. 
10.  It  is  of  more  simple  construction,  less  costly,  less  liable  to  injury, 

and  causes  less  wear  and  tear  of  the  boat. 

There  were  present  to  witness  the  experiment : — Capt.  Lovell,  of 
the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company,  Mr.  Wright,  Assistant-engi- 
neer-in-chief to  the  Admiralty,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Macrory,  and  Mr. 
Aston  himself,  the  inventor  and  patentee. 


On  the  Strength  ofBotlen.  By  J.  McF.  Gray. 

From  the  Lond.  Artisan,  FeU,  ISei. 

Fairbaim's  experiments  on  the  strength  of  boiler  plates,  of  internal 
flues,  of  flat  surfaces,  and  of  riveted  joints,  have  afibrded  the  engineer 
precise  data  on  which  to  base  his  rules  for  boiler  construction.  These 
experiments  are  described  in  *' Useful  Information  for  Engineers." 
In  making  notes  from  that  work  for  my  private  use,  I  have  chosen 
simple  co-efficients  for  bursting  strains,  taken  away  the  logarithmic 
character  of  the  formula  for  collapsing  of  flues,  and  based  a  general 
law  on  the  experiments  on  flaf  surfaces.  The  following  rules,  there- 
fore, yield  the  same  results  as  the  various  tables  of  the  above  work, 
and  they  have  been  framed  so  that  they  could  be  easily  remembered, 
and  the  most  of  them  calculated  mentally.  The  law  for  the  strength 
of  flat  surfaces  is  similar  to  that  for  the  collapsing  of  tubes ;  and  al- 
though it  has  not  been  pointed  out  as  a  law  by  Mr.  Fairbairn,  yet  it 
is  to  his  experiments  we  are  indebted  for  its  practical  demonstration. 
As  this  law  is  here  published  for  the  first  time  and  may  surprise  some, 
I  will  be  more  explicit  with  it  than  with  the  others,  to  show  that  it  is 
theoretically  correct,  and  that  it  is  also  in  every  respect  confirmed  by 
these  experiments. 

Taking  the  tensile  strength  of  wrought  iron  plates  at  23  tons  per 
square  inch,  and  the  value  of  a  riveted  joint  at  0*56  of  the  solid  plate, 
or  28,750  pounds  per  square  inch,  Mr.  Fairbairn  ascribes  a  tensile 
strength  of  84,000  pounds  per  square  inch  to  the  shell  of  a  cylindri- 
cal boiler,  as  these  boilers  have  the  joints  arranged  to  break  band  with 
each  other.  In  the  following  rules  for  cylindrical  shells  I  have  adopted 
84,000  as  the  standard  of  maximum  strength.  At  the  beginning  of 
each  rule  the  degree  of  approximation  to  this  standard  which  is  at- 
tained by  using  the  co-efficients  in  the  rule  is  indicated  by  a  fractional 
quantity,  in  which  the  numerator  is  the  ultimate  strain  per  inch,  and 
is  as  near  as  possible  to  84,000.  The  denominator  is  the  factor  of 
safety  for  which  the  rule  is  constructed.  Mr.  Fairbairn  gives  nx  as 
the  factor  of  safety  for  new  boilers  of  good  construction ;  this  factor 
is  to  be  taken  as  a  limit  to  the  pressure  which  a  new  boiler  will  bear 
with  safety,  and  not  as  a  rule  for  the  regular  working  pressure  of  the 
boiler.  To  allow  for  deterioration,  the  bursting  pressure  of  a  boiler 
when  new  should  be  at  least  eight  times  the  pressure  at  which  it  is  in- 
tended that  the  boiler  should  be  used.    It  is  his  opinion  that  <<  eyeiy 
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description  of  boiler  used  in  manufactories  or  on  board  of  steamers 
should  be  constructed  to  a  bursting  pressure  of  400  to  500  lbs,  on  the 
square  iuch ;  and  locomotive  engine  boilers  which  are  subjected  to  a 
much  severer  duty,  to  a  bursting  pressure  of  700  to  800  lbs. 

At  page  43  there  is  a  table  for  thickness  of  the  plates  of  a  cylin- 
drical boiler  in  decimal  parts  of  an  inch  for  a  bursting  pressure  of 
450  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  strain  84,000  lbs.  per  square  inch :  on 
examining  the  figures  it  appears  to  be  calculated  to  a  strain  of  32,400 
— or,  otherwise,  that  the  pressure  is  not  450,  but  472.  The  first  of 
the  following  rules  gives  a  result  corresponding  to  that  table. 

Cylindrical  Shells — Internal  Pressure. 
{Diameter  infeet^  thicknees  in  inches,  pressure  in  pounds  per  square 
inch.)  * 

1.  C^)  The  thickness  of  the  shell  in  inches  for  a  bursting  pres- 
sure of  450  lbs.  per  square  inch  is  the  diameter  in  feet  divided  by  12. 

2.  (— *)  The  working  pressure  is  700  times  the  thickness  divided 
by  the  diameter. 

8.  (^y)    '^^^  thickness  of  plates  required  for  a  cylindrical  boiler  is 

equal  to  the  (product  of  the  diameter  by  the  working  pressure)  divided 
ty  700. 

4.  (^^)   The  greatest  diameter  of  shell  with  a  given  thickness  of 

plates  and  a  given  working  pressure  is  700  times  the  thickness  divided 
Dy  that  pressure. 

5.  (*^)  For  the  working  pressure  of  cylindrical  boilers  construct- 
ed of  f  plates,  divide  the  number  263  by  the  diameter  of  the  boiler  in 
feet, 

6;  (^)    For  the  working  pressure  of  cylindrical  boilers  construct- 
ed of  ^-inch  plates,  divide  the  number  354  by  the  diameter  in  feet. 
Collapsing  of  Internal  Flues. 

The  experiments  conducted  by  Mr.  Fairbairn  under  the  sanction  of 
the  Royal  Society  enabled  him  to  establish  a  formula  of  strength  for 
internal  round  flues.     That  formula  is 

«•  2-19 

P  =  806,300^^ — . 

'  L  D 

Whore  P  is  the  bursting  pressure,  K  the  thickness  of  the  plate  In  inches^ 
L  the  length  of  the  flue,  and  D  its  diameter,  both  in  feet. 

This  formula  cannot  be  used  but  with  the  aid  of  logarithms,  because 
of  the  index  2*19.  Instead  of  this  I  have  constructed  the  following 
rules : 

7.  The  collapsing  pressure  of  an  internal  cylindrical  flue  is  66  times 
the  square  of  (one  less  than  the  number  of  thirty-seconds  of  an  inch 
in  the  thickness  of  the  plate),  divided  by  the  (product  of  the  length  by 
the  diameter),  both  in  feet. 
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8.  The  square  root  of  the  (prodnct  of  the  collapsing  pressure,  by  the 
length,  by  the  diameter,  divided  by  66)  increased  by  1,  is  the  thick- 
ness of  the  plate  in  thirty-seconds  of  an  inch. 

The  degree  of  approximation  attained  by  this  rule  is,  it  is  one-five- 
hundredth  part  of  an  inch  below  the  thickness  in  the  table  for  a  flue 
10  feet  long,  1  foot  diameter ;  and  it  is  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch  above 
the  thickness  for  a  flue  30  feet  long,  4  feet  diameter,  the  collapsing 
pressure  being  450.  lbs.  per  square  inch  in  both.  The  two  rules  agree 
when  the  plates  are  \  of  an  inch  thick,  also  when  the  plates  are  j'^ 
of  an  inch  thick ;  between  these,  this  rule  gives  thinner  plates,  the 
greatest  difference  being  when  the  plates  are  about  f  of  an  inch  thick  ; 
this  rule  gives  the  thickness  ^J^  of  an  inch  less  than  is  found  by  the 
logarithmic  formula.  For  all  other  thicknesses  this  rule  errs  in  ex- 
cess of  strength,  and  may  thus  bfused  for  all  plates  from  ^^  of  an  inch 
to  i  of  an  inch  thick. 

Strength  op  Flat  Stated  Surfaces, 
Such  as  the  sides  of  the  fire-box  of  a  locomotive  boiler,  the  stays  being 
screwed  into  the  plate  without  nuts. 

From  an  examination  of  the  sketch  of  the  boxes  experimented  on 
by  Mr.  Fairbairn,  showing  the  bulging  of  the  plates,  it  appears  that 
before  the  box  burst,  by  one  of  the  stays  being  drawn  through  the 
plate,  the  bulging  of  the  plate  was  continued  close  up  to  that  stay 
without  contrary  flexure^  forming  a  conical  surface  around  the  stay. 
The  plate  gives  way  first  at  the  insertion  of  the  stay;  at  the  inner  edge 
of  the  hole  the  plate  will  be  in  a  state  of  extension,  and  at  the  outer  edge 
in  a  state  of  compression ;  and  the.  ultimate  angular  deflection  of  the 
surface  of  the  plate  around  the  stay  will  be  the  same  for  equal  thickness 
of  plate  whatever  be  the  distance  between  the  stays.  The  ultimate  an- 
gular deflection  at  the  stay  being  thus  a  constant,  the  ultimate  linear 
deflection  midway  between  the  stays  will  be  $imply  a$  the  distance  of 
the  stays.  If  the  conditions  of  the  strains  were  such  that  the  box 
would  burst  by  the  plate's  rending  at  the  middle  of  the  bulgings,  or 
midway  between  the  stays,  the  ultimate  pressure  would  be  such  that 
the  total  load  on  a  square  contained  by  four  stays  would  be  the  same^ 
whatever  the  distance  of  the  stays  might  be.  The  ultimate  linear  de- 
flection would  then  be  as  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  stays,  as  in 
beams  of  equal  depth.  In  a  beam  the  deflection  is  proportional  to  the 
load.  If  equal  loads  would  produce  deflections  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  distance^  loads  which  are  inversely  as  the  distance  of  the 
stays  would  produce  deflections  proportional  to  the  distance  simply. 
But  the  stay  is  drawn  through  the  plate  when  the  linear  deflections 
are  as  the  distance  simply^  therefore  the  ultimate  load  upon  each  square 
will  be  inversely  as  the  distance  between  the  stays. 

The  pressure  per  square  inch  is  the  total  load  per  square  between 
four  stays,  divided  by  the  square  of  the  distance  between  the  stays ; 
therefore  the  ultimate  pressure  per  square  inch  will  be  inversely  as  the 
euoe  of  the  distance  between  the  stays^  for  equal  thickness  of  plates. 
For  a  different  thickness  of  plates  the  pressure  will  be  proportional  to 
the  s<]^uare  of  the  thickness  of  the  plate. 
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It  may  appear  from  the  tables  of  the  progressive  swelling  of  the 
sides  of  the  boxes  that  the  bulging  did  not  follow  this  law.  I  appre- 
hend that  the  bulging  noted  in  the  table  with  the  first  experiment  is 
the  swelling  of  the  iron  plate,  not  of  the  copper  one.  It  was  the  copper 
plate  that  failed,  and  the  sketch  appears  to  agree  with  mj  reasoning 
on  the  subject. 

Having  now  arrived  at  the  form  of  the  law,  these  experiments  will 
afford  us  co-efficients,  and  will  enable  us  to  confirm  the  above  principles. 

As  in  the  rule  for  the  strength  of  internal  flues  I  have  taken  the 
thickness  in  thirty-seconds  of  an  inch,  I  will  do  the  same  here. 

9.  The  bursting  pressure  of  stayed  flat  iron  plates  is  720  times  the 
(square  of  the  thickness  in  thirty-seconds  of  an  inch)  divided  by  the 
(cube  of  the  distance  of  the  stays  in  inches). 

10.  The  distance  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  stays  is  equal  to  the 

cube  root  of  <  (720  times  the  square  of  the  thickness  in  thirty-seconds 
of  an  inch)  divided  by  the  bursting  pressure  >  • 

11.  The  thickness  of  the  plates  in  thirty-seconds  of  an  inch  is  equal 
to  the  square  root  of  <  the  product  of  the  (cube  of  the  distance  of  the 
stays)  multiplied  by  the  bursting  pressure,  divided  by  720   > . 

12.  For  working  pressures  use  90  instead  of  720.  For  copper  plates 
use  400  for  bursting  pressure  and  50  for  working  pressure. 

These  rules  agree  thoroughly  with  the  experiments,  and,  as  a  cor- 
roboration of  the  principle,  we  can  examine  the  ratio  between  the  co- 
efficient for  iron  and  that  for  copper.  These  co-efficients  are  to  each 
other  as  100  to  55^.  The  tensile  strength  of  iron  and  copper  stays 
were,  by  an  experiment  in  the  same  appendix,  found  to  be  as  28,760 
to  16,265,  or  as  100  to  56 J.  It  may,  however,  be  fairly  objected  that 
relative  tensile  strength  is  no  criterion  of  these  co-efficients.  At  page 
129  of  the  above  work  the  strength  of  wrought  iron  plates  and  of  cop- 
j>er  plates  is  given  both  for  tension  and  compression,  and  the  sum  of 
the  tension  and  compression  in  iron  is  to  their  sum  in  copper  as  35  is 
to  19  or  as  100  to  54J. 

This  rule  does  not  apply  when  the  plates  are  stiffened  by  angle 
irons  or  washer  plates,  but  it  shows  the  necessity  of  these  when  the 
stays  are  not  as  close  as  this  rule  would  demand. 

Round  Stays. 

The  tensile  strength  of  wrought  iron  is  taken  at  23  tons,  or  51,520 
lbs.  per  square  inch.  The  strain  upon  the  section  of  each  stay  ought 
not  to  exceed  one-eighth  of  this  in  fresh  water  boilers,  that  is,  6440  lbs. 
In  boilers  using  salt  water  the  factor  of  safety  should  be  at  least  ten^ 
or,  the  strain  per  square  inch  should  not  exceed  5152  lbs.  In  the 
following  rules  the  co-efficient  5000  for  freshwater  gives  a  strain  equal 
to  6361  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The  co-efficient  4000,  to  be  used  for 
salt  water,  gives  a  strain  equal  to  5089  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Note. — When  the  boiler  is  for  salt  water,  use  4000  instead  of  5000 
in  the  following  rules : 

34* 
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18.  The  working  pressure  per  square  inch  is  5000  times  the  (square 
of  the  diameter  of  the  stay)  divided  by  the  (square  of  the  distance  of 
the  stays). 

14.  For  every  given  pressure  there  is  a  constant  ratio  between  the 
distance  of  the  stays  and  their  diameters.  That  ratio  is  the  square 
root  of  (5000  divided  by  the  working  pressure  per  square  inch). 

15.  If  the  ratio  of  distance  to  diameter  be  given,  the  pressure  is 
found  by  dividing  the  number  5000  by  the  square  of  that  ratio. 


TABLE  OF  FORMULA  FOR  STRENGTH  OF  BOILERS. 

D  =  diameter  In  feet 

B  »  bursting  pressure  In  Ibi.  per  square  izwh. 

L  =-  length  in  feet. 

C  =  o>llap(fiog          do. 

do. 

T  =  thickness  in  Inches. 

P  =  workliii?             do. 

do. 

t  =  tbirkness  in  thlrty-a«5onds. 

S  =  distance  between  stays  in  Inches. 

d  =  diameter  of  stays  in  incli«*s,  at  smallest  part. 

R  = 

do.             do. 

In  diam.  of  stay. 

Strain 

per  inch. 

Qrlindrical  boflen, 

82400 

Bs460 

--11 

D  =  12T 

do.          do.       . 

89000 

TOOT 

T-?l 

.,!- 

8 

D 

700 

do.          do. 

84000 

'--? 

T^^inch. 

»-?? 

do.          do. 

8 

-^ 

T-Vi-inch. 

r>-^- 

Internal  floes,  from  S-lfr-iii.  \ 
to  ;^-in.  plates,      .           / 

84000 

1 

o-^i^ 

..x.^cB 

Stayed  flat  sni^ 
tMsvm,  snch  as  the 

Iron    ■ 
Ooppor 

81620 

1 

„      720  «• 

'-  V^' 

sides  of  the  fire- 
box "f  a  locomo- 
tive   boihr,   the 
stays    being 
screwed  Into  the 
plates  without 
nuts. 

51520 

» 
38622 

1 
28622 
■    8       ' 

„      90 «» 
400t« 
60  «• 

Round  Iron  stays  with  fr.  water, 

6002S 
8 

6000  dt 
"^^     Si 

-«V^ 

do.                      do. 

60928 
8 

6000 
R« 

do.            with  salt  water, 

60928 
lu 

4000  dt 

-«VJ« 

«->/^ 

do.                     do. 

60928 
10 

4000 

-Vr 

The  following  table  gives  these  ratios,  which  are  the  distances  be- 
tween the  stays  expressed  in  diameters  of  the  stay.  Thus,  at  50  lbs, 
pressure  in  a  fresh  water  boiler,  the  distance  between  the  centres  of 
two  stays  is  ten  times  the  diameter  of  a  stay. 


Pressure, 

Pressure, 

Pressure, 

Pressure, 

Batlo. 

fresh  water, 

salt  WHter, 

Ratio. 

freeh  water, 

salt  water. 

lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

Ibtf.  per  »q  in. 

lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

lbs.  per  aq.  in. 

4 

312 

iJ.-SO 

11 

41 

33 

6 

200 

160 

12 

85 

30 

6 

139 

HI 

13 

30 

24 

7 

102 

81 

14 

26} 

20 

8 

78 

62 

15 

22 

17 

0 

61 

49 

18 

16 

12i 

10 

60 

40 
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16.  The  diameter  of  tbe  stay  is  equal  to  the  distance  between  the 
stays  divided  by  the  square  root  of  (5000  divided  by  the  working  pres- 
sure). 

17.  The  distance  between  the  stays  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
stay  multiplied  by  the  square  root  of  (5000  divided  by  the  working 
pressure). 

In  the  rule  for  flat  surfaces  I  have  assumed  that  the  strength  would 
vary  as  the  square  of  the  thickness  of  the  plate.  The  experiments 
referred  to  do  not  enable  us  to  test  the  truth  of  this,  because  the  plates 
were  of  the  same  thickness  in  both  experiments.  In  the  collapsing  of 
flues  the  strength  increases  in  a  higher  ratio  than  that  of  the  square 
of  the  thickness ;  but  again,  in  experiments  on  the  resistance  of  wrought 
iron  plates  to  pressure  by  a  blunt  instrument  at  right  angles  to  the 
surface  it  was  found  that  the  strengths  were  simply  as  the  thicknesau 
If  this  holds  good  in  the  case  of  flat  surfaces  submitted  to  steam  pres- 
sure, the  formulae  would  be : 

^       8666 1  ^   \         ,  ^ 
B  =  — 3 — ,  for  iron  plates. 

s 

,      6370 1  .  ,  , 

B  =  — 3 — ,  for  copper  plates. 

And  here  again  we  have  co-efficients  which  are  proportional  to  the 
tensile  strength  of  iron  and  of  copper,  so  that  these  data  do  not  de- 
termine whether  the  strength  is  as  the  thickness,  or  as  the  square  of 
the  thickness  of  the  plates.  For  f-inch  iron  plates  or  for  |-inch  cop- 
per plates,  either  rule  will  give  the  same  result. 


UxperimentB  on  the  Strength  of  Paddle  Floate. 

From  Mitchell*!  Steam-shlpplng  Joanal,  No.  70. 

The  Royal  paddle  yacht  Victoria  and  Albert^  on  the  occasion  of 
conveying  the  Empress  of  Austria  to  Madeira  from  Antwerp,  sustain- 
ed considerable  injury  to  her  paddle  floats  during  the  exceedingly  vio- 
lent weather  she  experienced  throughout  the  trip,  particularly  on  the 
outward  voyage..  Since  she  has  been  placed  in  dock  at  Portsmouth, 
Inhere  her  floats  have  been  unshipped  and  examined,  it  has  become  a 
question  whether  they  could  not  be  made  from  some  more  durable  ma- 
terial than  that  which  has  been  hitherto  used — English  oak.  To  as- 
certain this  satisfactorily,  a  series  of  tests  have  been  tried  at  Ports- 
mouth during  the  past  few  days,  and  the  result  appears  to  be  that,  it 
"will  be  difficult  to  supersede  English  oak  with  any  other  material  more 
durable  for  the  purpose.  Each  float  of  the  yacht's  paddle  measures 
11  feet  6  inches  in  length  by  4  feet  4  inches  in  width,  the  wood  being 
4  inches  thick.  One  of  these  floats — a  spare  one — was  tested.  The 
others  tested  comprised  two  new  ones  of  the  same  wood — English  oak, 
one  of  American  oak,  and  one  of  wrought  iron,  the  latter  being  plates 
riveted  together  with  a  space  between.     The  mode  of  testing  was  bj 
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placing  the  float  with  its  two  ends  resting  on  balks  of  timber.  Across 
the  centre  of  the  float,  transversely,  ran  a  bar  of  iron  4  inches  square, 
from  which  was  suspended  the  weights  for  trying  the  float's  resisting 
powers.  The  American  oak  broke  at  32  tons.  The  wood  forming 
this  float  was  of  the  finest  character,  and  most  even  grain,  and  with- 
out a  knot  in  any  part.  One  of  the  new  English  oak  floats  broke  at 
28  tons,  and  the  other  at  24  tons.  These  floats  were  much  weakened 
by  having  iron  plates  on  their  surface,  each  containing  9  or  10  bolt 
holes.  The  one  that  broke  at  28  tons,  had  it  been  without  this  iron 
plate  and  its  accompanying  bolt  holes,  would  doubtless  have  stood  as 
great  a  strain  as  the  American  oak.  The  Victoria  and  Albert's  spare 
float  broke  at  21  tons,  and  the  wrought  iron  one  broke  at  19  tons. 
Had  the  last  mentioned  one  stood  a  favorable  test,  the  galvanic  action 
that  must  be  constantly  going  on  between  a  vessel's  wheel  floats  com- 
posed of  iron  and  the  copper  on  her  bottom  would  prove  an  insur- 
mountable bar  to  its  adoption. 


For  the  Joarnal  of  the  Franklin  Inttltate. 

Strength  of  Materials :  Deduced  from  the  latest  experiments  of  Bar- 
low, Buchanan,  Fairbairn,  Hodgkinson,  Stephenson,  Major  Wade, 
U.  S.  Ordnance  Corps,  and  others.  By  Chas.  H.  Haswbll,  Civil 
and  Marine  Engineer. 

No.  8. 

(Continued  from  page  321.) 
RetulU  of  Experiments  on  the  Tranaverte  Strenglh  and  Deflection  of  Wrought  Lvn 

Mails  (Barlow). 


I^llfjf, 

Weight 
per 
yard. 

bearing. 

Depth. 

Area. 

Weight 

For 
weight. 

ictkm. 

For  each 
too. 

Ibe. 

F»et. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Iba. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

C^        Flancbet.    2-26 

60 

2-75 

4-6 

6-166 

2240 

•027 

— 

Jb                         rib. -66, 

«          2-6  X  1-26  ins. 
rib»  -86.      . 

^              u          «.6  X  e  in. 

60 
60 
60 
75 
75 
67 

2-76 

2-76 

2-76 

4-5 

4-6 

2-75 

4-6 

4-5 

4-5 

6- 

6- 

8-5 

6-166 

6-166 

6-166 

7-5 

7-6 

6-86 

4480 

17920 
26680 

4480 
20160t 

4480 

•031 
■057 
•U87 
•060 
•165 
•060 

-004 

•005 
•010 

oJ^                      iib»  *8, 

57 

2-75 

8-5 

6-86 

17920t 

•162 

•039 

«>    •    Head,  2-25  X  1  in. 
1                     rib.  -75 
Jaa      Flinch,  «-6X -8 

60 
60 

2-75 
*75 

4- 
4- 

6-7 
6-T 

4480 
17020 

•084: 
•064 

-082 

•IP        Head,2-6X-6 
I                     rib,  -6 
^         Bottom,  1-26  X  '88 

61 

s- 

4-5 

6-56 

6720} 

•024 

- 

*  Equivalent  dlmensioni. 

t  The  deHection  between  thia  and  a  like  bar  to  thta, 
«0074  and -0069. 


t  DeetructiTO  weight 
was,  for  between  6  and  10  tons  weight,  a 


2  Deatruetire  weight  7  toni. 

An  it  is  impracticable  to  give  any  general  rule  for  the  deflection  of 
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bars,  beams,  &c.,  of  different  lengths  and  sections,  and  wben  an  ex- 
periment cannot  be  made  to  obtain  the  deflection  in  a  particular  case, 
reference  must  be  had  to  the  results  of  previous  experiments  upon  bars, 
beams,  &c.,  of  a  like  character  to  that  or  those  for  which  the  deflec- 
tion is  required. 

7Au«,  in  the  preceding  tables,  page  318  to  821,  are  given  the  deflec- 
tions ascertained  in  very  many  cases,  added  to  which  is  given  a  value 
or  eanetant  obtained  by  the  formula 

I  repreeenting  the  length  in  feety  D  the  deflection^  and  h  and  d  the 
breadth  and  depth  in  inches. 

In  the  first  and  second  examples  of  the  table  are  results  of  two  ex- 
periments with  a  like  material,  but  of  differing  dimensions. 

In  order,  then,  to  determine  the  relative  values  of  the  constants,  the 
varying  elements  of  the  case  must  be  reduced  to  an  uniform  measure. 

In  the  examples  referred  to,  the  Valuee  or  constants  are  as  187  and 
292,  their  sections  {b  d^)  as  12  and  16,  the  weights  applied  as  120  and 
420,  and  the  lengths  as  3'  and  4\ 

If  the  deflections  were  in  conformance  with  the  formula,  the  Valuee 
here  deduced  would  be  equal,  instead  of  187  and  292,  the  proportion 

187 
of  which  is  obtained  by  ^^^  ~  '64  of  the  deflection  given  by  the  for- 
mula.    The  deflection  as  furnished  by  the  table  for  the  second  expe- 
riment is  *36 ;  henee^  as  *64  :  1  :  :  *36  :  -56  =  the  calculated  deflec- 
tion of  it. 

When  it  is  required  to  estimate  the  deflection  for  differing  weights j 
lengths^  and  sections^  and  contrariwise^  to  estimate  the  weights^  UngthSy 
mnd  sections  for  a  given  deflection. 

Divide  the  deflections  by  the  cubes  of  the  lengths  and  by  the  weights. 
Or,  multiply  the  deflections  by  the  sections  (b  d^).  Thus,  if  the  deflec- 
tions are  as  -15  and  1-20  inches,  the  weights  as  125  and  250  lbs.,  the 
lengths  as  1  and  2  feet,  and  the  sections  as  1  X  2^  and  2X2^  inches. 

•15        *1*        '15 
r^  -f  -gj-  ^  rfff  =  quotient  of  the  deflections  -*-  the  cubes  of  the 

lengths^  whichj  being  equal,  shows  the  deflections  to  be  as  the  cubes  of 
the  lengths, 

•15    .   125       -0012       2  ..    .   ^.T        ^      ^  ^^    ..       . 

T^  ~  2T0  ~  ^006  ~  T  ~  i'^otient  of  the  reduced  deflection  t 

the  weights;  hence,  the  deflections  are  but  one-half  of  that  due  to  the 
weights. 

1   X  Q  ^  03  =  Ts  =  T  ==  product  of  the  preceding  quotient  and 
1 .       ^  X  ^         It)        1 

the  sections  {b  d^)  ;  hence,  the  reduced  deflections  to  be  as  the  sections. 
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Table  of  the  Relative  Elasticity  of  Various  MateriaU  (Tramball)* 


Cast  iron, 

1- 

Oak,       . 

• 

2-8 

Wrought  iron, 

• 

•86 

Pine,  white 

S4 

Ash. 

2-6 

"      yellow, 

] 

2-6 

Beech, 

• 

21 

••       pitch. 

2-9 

Elm. 

29 

General  Deductions. 

In  cast  iron  the  permanent  deflection  is  from  one-third  to  one-fourth 
of  its  breaking  weight,  and  the  deflection  should  never  exceed  one* 
third  of  the  ultimate  deflection. 

All  rectangular  bars  of  wrought  iron,  having  the  same  bearing  length 
and  loaded  in  their  centre  to  the  full  extent  of  their  elastic  power,  will 
be  so  deflected  that  their  deflection  being  multiplied  by. their  depth, 
the  product  will  be  a  constant  quantity,  whatever  may  be  their  breadth 
or  other  dimensions,  provided  their  lengths  are  the  same. 

The  heaviest  running  weight  that  a  bridge  is  subjected  to  is  that  of 
a  locomotive  and  tender,  which  is  equal  to  1*5  tons  per  lineal  foot. 

Girders  should  not  be  deflected  to  exceed  the  40th  of  an  inch  to  a 
foot  in  length. 

In  cast  iron  the  ^^^th  to  ^^^th  of  the  breaking  weight  will  give  a  visi- 
ble set. 

When  a  load  on  a  girder  is  supported  by  the  bottom  flanch  of  it 
alone  it  produces  a  torsional  strain. 

A  continuous  weight,  equal  to  that  a  beam,  &;o.,  is  suited  to  sastaiiiy 
will  not  cause  the  deflection  of  it  to  increase^  unless  it  is  subjected  to 
•considerable  changes  of  temperature. 

The  heaviest  load  on  a  railway  girder  should  not  exceed  ^th  of  that 
of  the  breaking  weight  of  the  girder  when  laid  on  at  rest. 

Deflection  ConBeauent  upon  Velocity  of  the  Load. — ^Deflection  is 
very  much  increasea  by  instantaneous  loading ;  by  some  authorities  it 
is  estimated  to  be  doubled.  , 

The  momentum  of  a  railway  train  in  deflecting  girders,  &c.,  is  greater 
than  the  effect  from  the  dead  weight  of  it,  and  the  deflection  increases 
with  the  velocity. 

Experiments  made  by  the  Commissioners  of  Railway  Structures  of 
1849,  showed  that  a  passing  load  produced  a  greater  effect  on  a  beam 
than  a  load  at  rest. 

A  carriage  was  moved  at  a  velocity  of  10  miles  per  hour ;  the  de- 
flection was  -8  inch,  and  when  at  a  velocity  of  80  miles  the  deflection 
was  1*5  inches. 

In  this  case  4150  lbs.  would  have  been  the  breaking  weight  of  the 
bars,  if  applied  in  their  middle,  but  1778  lbs.  would  have  broken  them 
if  passed  over  them  with  a  velocity  of  80  miles  per  hour. 

Cast  iron  will  bend  to  one-third  of  its  ultimate  deflection  with  less 
than  one-third  of  its  breaking  weight  if  it  is  laid  on  gradually,  and  but 
one-sixth  if  laid  on  rapidly. 

When  motion  is  given  to  the  load  on  a  beam,  &c.,  the  point  of  great- 
est deflection  does  not  remain  in  the  centre  of  the  beam,  &c.y  as  beams 
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broken  by  atrareling  load  are  always  fractured  at  points  beyond  their 
centres  and  often  into  seyeral  pieces. 

Chilled  bars  of  cast  iron  deflect  more  readily  than  nnchilled. 

Mean  Hetulis  of  Experimenta  on  the  Dejleditm  of  a  pair  of  Bars  by  the  Transit  of 
a  Load  at  Different  Velocities.     (Rep.  Comms.  on  Railway  Structures.) 


CAST  IRON. 

Weight  of 

Breaking 

TiLOCITT. 

Depth. 

Breadth. 

load. 

Deflection. 

Set 

weight. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Ibt. 

loch. 

Inch. 

Ibt. 

Atrett,   . 

2- 

1 

1120 

•87 

•24 

2242 

4-41 

1-43 

2966 

8- 

1120 

•86 

•08 

4-236 

UlbetpcTMeoiid, 

2- 

1120 

139 

•21 

1H42 

8- 

1120 

•88 

•07 

3400 

24    M             m 

2* 

1120 

148 

•16 

16-20 

1496 

8'94 

an 

1624 

29    "            " 

2- 

1120 

228 

•20 

1-216 

88    «             u 

2- 

1120 

2-32 

•S8 

1213 

S6    «             " 

2- 

1120 

231 

•21 

1176 

43     M               M 

8- 

11-20 

•46 

•06 

2182 

LWATB  BlTWSBr  TBI  SUPPOBTB  13  FUt  0  IKCHBB. 

Atrett,  .              .       1 

8*                         1         \        U20        \        1-86 
a-                        1         1        1120        1        268 

I    IS 

8124 
1610 

4Sleetperseooiid,         | 

WROUGHT  IRON. 

LnoTu  BmruM  tu  Support!  9  mr. 

Atrett,   . 

8- 

11-20 

•16 

. 

•« 

fr 

1778 

•81 

_ 

.M 

16  feet  per  tecond, 

8- 

1778 

•88 

_ 

_ 

29    •*            ** 

8- 

1778 

•60 

«. 

_ 

80    •<             « 

8- 

1778 

•62 

.M     • 

.^ 

48    "            " 

e- 

1778       1          -M 

— 

— 

STEEL. 

IsHOTB  BRWinr  tbi  Sdppobts  2  FUT  8  ncoan. 

Atrett,   . 

•26 

2 

1120 

•TO 

_ 

_ 

16  feet  per  mcoimL 

•26 

2 

11-20 
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— . 

_ 

29    "            M 

^ 

2 

1120 

1-40 
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""" 

Mean  Results  of  Experiments  to  Ascertain  the  Deflections  of  Bars^  Beams,  4'C*f  when 
the  Load  is  suddenly  applied^  but  without  Impact,  (Rep.  Comma,  on  Railway  Stme* 
turea.) 

CAST  IRON. 
LmoTB  Bmmir  tus  Supports  0  fir. 


Dqrth. 

BiwdCh. 

Weight. 

Breaking 
weight. 

OeaUj* 

Soddealy. 

Inefa. 
2- 
1» 

Inch. 

1 

1 
4 

lbs. 

448 

784 
784 

Inoh. 

1^24 
•69 
1-28 

Inoh. 

•19 
•06 
•10 

206 
1-06 
2^20 

Inch. 

•48 
43 
•24 

lbs. 

602 
1281 
1063 

ResuUe  of  Experiments  on  the  Subjection  of  Iron  Bars  to  Continr 
ual  Strains  (Rep.  Comms.  on  Railway  Structures). 

Cast  iron  bars  subjected  to  a  regular  depression,  equal  to  the  deflec- 
tion due  to  a  load  of  one-third  of  their  statical  breaking  weight,  bore 
10,000  succeasiTe  depressions,  and  when  broken  by  statical  weight  gayo 
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as  great  a  reBiBtance  as  like  bars  subjected  to  a  like  deflection  by  sta- 
tical weight. 

Of  two  bars  subjected  to  a  deflection  equal  to  that  carried  by  half 
of  their  statical  breaking  weight,  one  broke  with  28,602  depressions, 
and  the  other  bore  30,000  and  did  not  appear  weakened  to  resist  sta- 
tical pressure. 

Of  a  number  of  bars  subjected  to  a  vibratory  depression,  equal  to 
the  deflection  due  to  a  load  of  one-third  of  their  statical  breaking 
weight,  one  broke  at  61,538  depressions,  and  one  bore  100,000  with- 
out any  apparent  diminution  of  resistance. 

Of  three  bars  subjected  to  a  like  character  of  depression,  equal  to 
the  deflection  due  to  a  load  of  one-h^lf  of  their  statical  breaking  weight, 
they  broke  at  490,617,  and  900  depressions  respectively. 

Mence^  cast  iron  bars  will  not  bear  the  continual  applications  of  one- 
third  of  their  breaking  weight. 

A  bar  of  wrought  iron,  2  inches  square  and  9  feet  in  length  between 
its  supports,  was  subjected  to  100,000  vibratory  depressions,  each 
equal  to  the  deflection  due  to  a  load  of  five-ninths  of  that  which  per- 
manently injured  a  similar  bar,  and  their  depressions  only  produced  a 
permanent  set  of  '015  inch. 

Three  wrought  iron  bars  were  subjected  to  10,000  vibratory  depres- 
sions, depressing  them  through  one-third,  two-thirds,  and  five-sixths  of 
an  inch  respectively,  without  receiving  any  perceptible  permanent  set. 

A  bar  of  wrought  iron  depressed  through  one  inch  received  a  set  of 
*06  inch,  and  one  depressed  300  times  through  two  inches  received  a 
set  of  1*0$  inch. 

The  greatest  deflection  which  did  not  produce  any  permanent  set 
was  due  to  rather  more  than  one-half  the  statical  weight,  which  per- 
snanently  injured  it. 

A  wrought  iron  box  girder,  6X6  inches  and  9  feet  in  length,  was 
subjected  to  vibratory  depressions,  and  a  strain  corresponding  to  3752 
lbs.  repeated  43,370  times,  did  not  produce  any  appreciable  effect  on 
the  rivets.  

Room  far  Improvement  in  the  Steam  Engine. 

From  the  London  Engineer,  No.  252. 

The  unit  of  heat  is  that  which  is  sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  one  pound  of  water  by  1  deg.  of  Fah.  The  unit  of  work  is  the 
raising  of  one  pound  weight  through  a  vertical  height  of  one  foot — 
called  a  foot  pound.  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Joule,  of  Manchester, 
indicated  that  if  the  whole  of  the  heat  could  be  rendered  available,  a 
unit  of  heat  would  raise  772  pounds  1  ft.  high ;  in  other  words,  a  unit 
of  heat  is  equal  to  772  foot-pounds.  This  is  called  Joule's  equivalent. 
A  pound  of  charcoal  will  raise  78*15  pounds  of  water  180  deg.,  which 
is  equal  to  14,067  units  of  heat.  This  multiplied  by  772,  gives  10,- 
859,724  foot-pounds,  which  is  equal  to  the  production  of  5J  horse  pow- 
er from  the  combustion  of  1  ft.  of  charcoal  per  hour.  As  the  best  en- 
gines consume  nearly  2  9>s.  of  coal  per  horse  power  per  hour,  it  follows 
that  about  only  one-tenth  part  of  the  gross  power  of  the  fuel  is  utilized* 
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On  the  Benstanee  offered  by  Caet  Iron  to  Internal  Preemre.    By 
Mr.  John  Brigos. 

from  NewtOD'i  London  Jonmsl,  Much,  1801. 

The  author  commenced  by  stating  that  he  considered  cast  iron  to  be 
the  most  deceptive  of  all  metals,  for  in  addition  to  its  liability  to  un- 
soundness in  the  process  of  casting,  and  fracture  from  unequal  expan- 
sion,  it  was  affected  injuriously  from  a  variety  of  other  causes.  Pig 
iron  was  iron  in  its  most  impure  state,  for  it  was  contaminated  by  aU 
the  impurities  which  were  capable  of  combining  with  it  in  its  pritmtive 
form  as  ore,  and  which  chemical  affinity  prevented  its  parting  with  in 
the  process  of  smelting.  Frequently,  indeed,  it  was  found  that  the 
same  charge  yielded  iron  of  totally  different  qualities.  It  had  occur- 
red to  the  reader  of  the  paper  that  some  of  the  impurities  which  thus 
interfered  with  the  character  of  cast  iron  were  actually  other  metals^ 
and  modern  chemistry  supported  the  theory.  Many  mineral  produc- 
tions, which  were  formerly  considered  simple  substances,  had  beeu 
proved  to  have  metallic  bases,  from  which  had  been  obtained  metals; 
for  example — aluminium,  barium,  magnesium,  calcium,  and  silicium. 
Then  again  manganese,  which  abounded  in  the  Bowling  and  Low  Moor 
irons,  and  which  gave  them  their  superiority  for  solidity  and  strength, 
and  caused  them  to  be  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  heavy  guns, 
might  be  mentioned.  There  were  several  other  elements,  such  as  car- 
bon, sulpur  and  phosphorus,  which  more  or  less  affected  the  charac- 
ter of  cast  iron.  The  first  named  gave  fluidity  and  softness  to  the 
iron,  while  sulphur  and  phosphorus  were  the  greatest  enemies  it  had 
to  contend  against. 

These  were  the  primary  points  which  those  who  employed  cast  iron 
in  the  construction  of  cylinders  intended  to  resist  great  internal  pres- 
sure— whether  in  the  shape  of  pieces  of  ordnance  or  of  hydraulic 
presses — had  to  deal  with,  and  perhaps  no  one  had  labored  more  zeal- 
ously to  comprehend  and  explain  them  than  had  one  of  their  own 
members — Mr.  Keyte,  when  employed  at  Woolwich  Arsenal  The 
existence  of  the  various  substances  and  elements  he  (Mr.  Briggs)  had 
named,  was  doubtless  due  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  localities  in  which 
the  ore  was  obtained.  In  addition,  however,  he  must  be  permitted  to 
Bay,  that  the  constitution  of  cast  iron  was  materially  affected  by  the 
manner  of  smelting  it.  It  was  necessary  to  exercise  great  care  in  this 
operation,  and  in  making  proper  selections  of  different  kinds  of  iron 
for  particular  purposes.  The  judgment  of  the  iron  founder  must  be 
largely  relied  on  in  this  case ;  and  it  was  well  when  that  judgment 
was  not  at  fault.  Without  detaining  the  meeting  further,  he  should 
now  reiterate  the  assertion,  that  cast  iron  was  the  most  deceptive  of 
all  metals,  and  required  to  be  dealt  with  accordingly.  Mr.  Briggs 
next  referred  more  directly  to  the  subject  of  his  paper.  There  was  a 
limit  to  the  pressure  which  should  be  put  internally  to  cast  iron,  and 
there  was,  he  was  bold  to  assert,  a  limit  also  to  the  thickness  of  metal 
to  be  used  for  cylinders  of  hydraulic  presses.  Such  a  statement  might 
at  the  first  blush,  appear  to  be  irrational.   The  general  opinion  would 
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undoubtedly  be,  tbat  the  thicker  the  iron,  the  greater  its  reBistance  to 
pressure  where  the  bore  remained  the  same  size.  This  he  believed  not  to 
be  the  case,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Bramah  had  long  ago  the  same  opinion. 
At  the  time  that  one  of  the  press  cylinders  employed  in  raising  the 
tubes  of  the  Britannia-bridge  had  burst  asunder,  a  workman,  once  in 
the  employment  of  Messrs.  Bramah,  thus  wrote  to  the  Meehanies* 
Magazine  (Sep.  29th,  1849) :  **At  Bramah's  we  never  found  presses 
in  constant  work  stand  more  than  three  tons  (6720  lbs.)  on  the  square 
inch,  and  the  greatest  pains  were  taken  to  obtain  the  most  approved 
kinds  of  iron— mixed  qualities— to  cast  cylinders  from.  I  have  seen 
press  cylinders  stand  7000  fibs,  and  even  8000  lbs.  on  the  square  inch 
under  proof  for  a  short  time ;  but  we  never  could  trust  them  to  work 
with  so  much,  and  cast  iron  then  was  far  superior  to  that  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  Increasing  the  thickness  of  the  metal  in  press  cylinders  waa 
seldom  successful.  I  have  known  metal  7  inches  thick  stand  as  well 
as  that  of  10|  inches,  for  presses  with  rams  10  inches  diameter.  The 
thicker  the  metal,  the  greater  appeared  to  be  the  difficulty  in  getting 
it  equal  and  homogeneous  throughout."  The  writer  of  the  foregoing 
had  assisted  in  the  construction  of  upwards  of  100  hydraulic  presses 
at  Bramah*s,  and  his  remarks  came  with  all  the  weight,  therefore,  of 
authority  based  on  experience.  For  himself  he  must  say  that  his  own 
experience,  though  more  limited  in  extent,  confirmed  him  in  a  like 
opinion.  He,  indeed,  almost  thought  that  the  error  at  present  con- 
sisted in  making  such  cylinders  too  thick.  If  the  metal  were  used 
thinner,  there  would  be  more  certainty  of  obtaining  castings  of  greater 
density  and  uniformity,  and  therefore,  better  calculated  to  sustain 

i)ressure.  Mr.  Briggs  next  adduced  some  instances  of  fractured  cy- 
inders,  and  referred  to  a  list  which  he  had,  in  a  former  paper,  laid 
before  the  meeting.  Experiment  and  experience,  then,  alike  induced 
him  to  believe  that  there  should  be  a  limit  to  the  thickness  of  all  cylin- 
ders intended  to  resist  high  pressures. 

Some  examples  touching  the  maximum  of  pressure  to  be  employed 
were  adverted  to,  and  much  information,  of  a  practical  nature,  was 
given  in  relation  to  this  part  of  the  subject.  The  general  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  the  author  were  as  follows : — Three  tons  per  circular 
inch  he  considered  to  be  the  bursting  pressure  of  press  cylinders* 
The  maximum  thickness  of  metal,  when  all  due  care  had  been  exer- 
cised in  its  composition,  should  not  be  more  than  the  radius  of  the  bore 
of  the  cylinder.  Two.  tons  per  circular  inch  was  a  safe  pressure  to 
work  up  to,  and  this  he  should  pronounce  to  be  his  own  standard. 
With  these  deductions,  and  with  the  announcement  that  at  the  next 
monthly  meeting  he  would  pursue  the  questions  as  to  how  the  pressure 
is  distributed,  the  commencement  of  fracture,  the  line  of  fracture,  the 
direction  of  the  forces  within  the  cylinders,  and  introduce  the  opinions 
of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  the  author  concluded  his  remarks. 

During  the  discussion,  which  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  Mr. 
Ives  (of  Messrs.  Qrissers)  observed,  that  one  important  point  in  the 
manufacture  of  cylinders  was  the  question  as  to  whether  the  metal  of 
which  they  were  made  should  be  bard  or  soft. 
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Mr.  James  Robertson  (of  Bankside)  said  the  whole  matter  was  one 
of  great  interest.  The  mysteries  of  cast  iron  were  not  yet  revealed, 
and  good  iron  sometimes  became  worthless  from  causes  apparently  in- 
explicable. Mechanical  and  chemical  tests  were  frequently  contradic- 
tory in  relation  to  cast  iron.  He  had  a  notion  that  despite  the  ex* 
pense,  wrought  would  be  found  the  most  fitting  material  for  press 
cylinders.     Still  it  was  a  debatable  point. 

Mr.  Sanson  agreed  with  Mr.  Robertson  as  to  the  advisability  of  try- 
ing wrought  iron.  Many  failures  occurred  in  the  casting  of  cylinders 
such  as  those  under  discussion,  and. the  expense  thus  was  much  in- 
creased. Wrought  iron  guns  had  been  proved  far  superior  in  all  re- 
spects to  cast ;  why  not  make  hydraulic  press  cylinders  of  the  same 
substance  7 

Mr.  Davis  agreed  that  cast  cylinders  might  be  made  too  thick,  and 
in  such  case  porosity  was  the  enemy  to  be  feared. 

Mr.  Keyte  considered  that  it  was  an  important  assertion  that  thick- 
ness of  metal  did  not  increase  strength,  and  one  likely  to  lead  to  di- 
versity of  opinion  indoors  and  out. 

Mr.  Ay  don  believed  that  cast  steel  was  the  best  material  after  all 
for  press  cylinders.  He  should  not  hesitate  to  employ  a  pressure  of 
ten  tons  to  an  inch  in  such  a  case. 

Mr.  Oubridge  (of  Messrs.  Simpson's)  said,  the  two  main  objects  to 
be  regarded  were  the  proper  mixture  of  the  iron  and  the  thickness  of 
metal.  With  regard  to  the  first,  Mr.  Ellis,  one  of  their  own  members, 
and  now  with  Watt  and  Company  at  Soho,  had  made  many  useful  ex- 
periments, and  he  found  that  the  quality  of  iron  depended  much  on 
the  fuel  used  in  smelting  it.  That  which  was  most  free  from  sulphur 
was  undoubtedly  best. 

Other  members  joined  in  the  discussion,  and  after  passing  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Briggs,  the  meeting  reverted  to  another  subject.  This 
was  a  consideration  of  Mr.  RamselKs  patent  boiler  plates,  with  undu- 
lating surfaces  and  plain  edges.  The  nature  of  the  invention  was  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  Robertson  with  the  aid  of  a  model  plate  which  he  ex- 
hibited.— Proceedings  Association  Foremen  Engineers, 


Improvements  in  ike  Manufacture  of  Thin  Sheet  Lead  Coated  with 
Tin, — Specification  of  the  Patent  granted  to  George  Tosco  Pbppb. 
Dated  March  22,  1860. 

Trom  tho  Repertory  of  Patent  InTenUonB,  Deo.,  1860. 

The  thin  sheets  of  lead  herein  referred  to,  are  obtained  by  cutting 
from  the  outer  surface  of  a  mass  or  cylinder  of  lead,  and  I  propose 
to  utilize  the  fresh  unoxidized  surface  of  the  thin  sheet  of  lead  so  ob- 
tained, to  deposit  thereon  a  continuous,  unbroken,  and  adherent  coat- 
ing of  metallic  tin,  by  means  of  the  electro-plating  process. 

The  electro-plating  of  lead  has  been  attempted  before,  but  has  not 
been  commercially  successful,  on  account  of  the  expense  of  cleaning 
the  surface  of  other  than  thick  sheets  of  lead,  and  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  by  the  electro-chemical  process  a  proportionate  thickness  of 
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regnline  or  metallic  tin  to  admit  of  profitable  lamination  with  the  lead 
by  means  of  rollers. 

The  cleaning  of  thin  sheets  of  lead  by  other  than  the  catting  pro- 
cess, and  upon  which  an  adequate  thickness  of  reguline  tin  can  be  de- 
posited by  electro-chemical  means,  so  as  to  admit  of  lamination,  being 
impracticable  on  account  of  the  expense,  I  take  advantage  of  the 
freshly  cut  unoxidized  surface,  which  is  incidentally  obtained  in  the 
cutting  process,  to  deposit  on  it  a  proportionate  thickness  of  tin  to 
bear  lamination  by  rolling. 

I  take  the  thin  sheet  lead  as  it  comes  in  a  continuous  sheet  from 
the  cutting  machine  and  conduct  it  into  a  trough  containing,  by  pre- 
ference, stannate  of  soda,  but  other  solutions  may  be  used,  such  as 
the  stannate  of  potash,  or  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  and  tin. 
These  solutions  are  maintained  at  a  temperature  varying  from  150 
degrees  to  170  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  either  by  means  of  a  gas  stove 
underneath  an  earthenware  trough,  or  by  the  injection  of  steam  into 
•a  wooden  troughs  The  depositing  trough  must  not  be  made  of  any 
metal  capable  of  having  tin  deposited  upon  it.  The  thin  sheet  lead 
is  conducted  along  the  bottom  of  the  trough  on  a  series  of  wooden 
rollers  revolving  freely  on  axes  within  the  trough.  The  thickness  of 
the  coating  of  tin  will  depend  upon  the  length  of  the  depositing  trough, 
and  the  speed  with  which  it  is  passed  along  it,  and  also  upon  the  in- 
tensity of  the  battery  power  employed,  when  the  period  during  which 
the  lead  remains  in  the  trough  is  limited.  In  the  depositin]g  trough, 
I  suspend  over  the  sheet  lead  a  plate  of  metallic  tin  of  the  same  di- 
mensions as  the  immersed  portion  of  the  lead.  This  tin  anode  is  con- 
nected with  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery  or  batteries  employed, 
while  the  negative'  pole  is  connected  with  the  sheet  of  lead  either 
through  the  cutting  machine  or  through  the  medium  of  the  metallic 
rollers  which  receive  the  sheet  lead  as  it  emerges  from  the  bath.  The 
tin  anode  is  kept  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  sheet  lead  by  means 
of  wooden  or  glass  supports,  which  can  be  elevated  or  depressed  at 
pleasure,  so  as  to  regulate  the  distance  between  the  lead  and  tin.  I 
prefer  to  suspend  the  tin  anode  directly  over  the  lead  cathode,  but  it 
may  be  placed  vertically  when  the  lead  is  in  the  same  position  along- 
side it. 

In  cases  where  it  is  desired  to  plate  the  lead  with  a  thicker  coating 
of  tin  than  can  be  deposited  upon  it  during  the  time  it  is  passing 
through  the  trough  in  connexion  with  the  cutting  machine,  I  first  allow 
the  lead  to  pass  through  the  trough  in  order  to  prevent  the  surface 
•from  oxidation  by  the  deposition  of  a  thin  coating  of  tin  as  before 
described.  I  cut  the  sheet  lead  as  it  comes  from  the  machine  into 
pieces  of  a  convenient  size,  and  immediately  immerse  them  in  thin 
solutions  in  suitable  depositing  troughs,  having  no  connexion  with  the 
catting  machine,  and  having  a  tin  anode,  as  before  described,  connected 
with  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery  or  batteries  employed,  while  the 
lead  is  connected  with  the  negative  pole. 

By  increasing  the  intensity  of  the  current  of  electricity  while  the 
quantity  remains  the  same,  the  rapidity  of  deposition,  and  the  thick- 
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ness  of  the  tin  coating,  may  be  regulated  with  facility,  and  other 
means  usually  employed  by  electrotypists.  When  a  sufficient  thick- 
ness of  the  tin  coating  has  been  obtained,  the  lead  is  to  be  passed 
between  laminating  rollers  until  it  is  drawn  out  to  the  thinness  re- 
quired. By  this  means,  the  surface  of  the  tin  deposit  is  rendered 
bright  and  smooth.  If  required,  the  laminated  lead  may  be  again  put 
into  the  depositing  trough  to  receive  a  fresh  coating  of  tin,  and  again 
extended  and  smoothed  by  passing  between  the  rollers,  and  the  same 
process  may  be  repeated,  so  as  to  give  any  required  degree  of  thick- 
ness to  the  tin  coating.  The  lead  so  coated  may  be  used  as  a  mate- 
rial for  wrapping  up  articles  which  are  injuriously  acted  upon  by  lead, 
or  it  may  be  formed  into  capsules  or  covers  for  closing  the  mouths  of 
bottles  and  other  vessels. 

Having  described  the  nature  of  my  invention  and  how  it  is  to  be 
performed,  I  do  not  claim  the  cutting  of  thin  sheets  of  lead  from  a 
revolving  cylinder,  nor  do  I  claim  the  deposition  of  tin  on  surfaces  of 
lead  prepared  by  other  than  the  cutting  process ;  what  I  do  claim  is, 
the  utilization  of  the  fresh  and  clean  surface  incidentally  produced  by 
the  cutting  process,  to  apply  thereto  a  continuous,  unbroken,  and  ad- 
herent coating  of  metallic  tin,  of  sufficient  thickness  in  proportion  to 
the  lead  to  admit  of  lamination,  or  rolling  into  thin  leaves,  without 
exposing  the  lead  surface. 


New  Zealand  Steel. 

Trom  tba  Load.  Mmhanlm*  Magaiioe,  Dee^  ISM. 

Ever  since  the  settlement  of  New  Zealand  by  Europeans,  their  at- 
tention has  been  daily  called  to  the  peculiarities  of  a  kind  of  metallic 
sand  along  the  shores  of  New  Plymouth,  in  Taranaki.  This  sand  has 
the  appearance  of  fine  steel  filings,  and  if  a  magnet  be  dropped  upon 
it,  and  taken  up  again,  the  instrument  will  be  found  thickly  coated 
with  the  iron  granules.  Our  attention  was  recently  drawn  to  this  sin- 
gular substance  by  a  friend,  and  the  Australian  Mail  now  gives  a 
lengthy  account  of  it.  It  states  that  the  place  where  the  sand  abounds 
is  along  the  base  of  Mount  Egmont,  an  extinct  volcano,  and  the  de- 
posit extends  several  miles  along  the  coast,  to  the  depth  of  many  feet, 
and  having  a  corresponding  breadth.  The  geological  supposition  is, 
that  this  granulated  metal  has  been  thrown  out  of  the  volcano,  along 
the  base  of  which  it  rests,  into  the  sea,  and  there  pulverized.  The 
quantity  is  so  large,  that  people  out  there  looked  upon  it  as  utterly 
valueless.  Captain  Morshead,  a  gentleman  in  the  West  of  England, 
was  so  much  impressed  with  its  value,  that  he  went  to  New  Zealand 
to  verify  the  reports  made  to  him  in  this  country,  and  was  fortunate 
enough  to  find  them  all  correct.  He  smelted  the  ore  first  in  a  crucible, 
and  subsequently  in  a  furnace ;  the  results  were  so  satisfactory,  that 
he  immediately  obtained  the  necessary  grant  of  the  sand  from  the  go- 
vernment, and  returned  to  England  with  several  tons  for  more  con- 
clusive experiments.  It  has  been  carefully  analyzed  in  this  country 
by  several  well-known  metallurgists,  and  has  been  pronounced  to  be 
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the  pnrest  ore  at  present  known ;  it  contains  88*45  of  peroxide  of  iron, 
11'43  of  oxide  of  titanium,  with  silica,  and  only  '12  of  waste  in  100 
parts.  Taking  the  sand  as  it  lies  on  the  beach  and  smelting  it,  the 
produce  is  61  per  cent,  of  iron  of  the  very  finest  quality ;  and,  again, 
if  this  sand  be  subjected  to  the  cementation  process,  the  result  is  a 
tough,  first-class  steel,  which,  in  its  properties,  seems  to  surpass  any 
other  description  of  that  metal  at  present  known.  The  investigations 
of  metallurgical  science  have  found  that,  if  titanium  is  mixed  with 
iron,  the  character  of  the  steel  is  materially  improved ;  but,  titanium 
being  a  scarce  ore,  such  a  mixture  is  too  expensive  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses. Here,  however,  nature  has  stepped  in,  and  made  free  gift  of 
both  metals  on  the  largest  scale.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  fineness 
of  this  beautiful  sand,  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  it  passes  readily 
through  a  gauze  sieve  of  4900  holes  or  interstices  to  the  square  inch. 
As  soon  as  it  was  turned  into  steel,  by  Mr.  Mushet  of  Ooleford, 
Messrs.  Moseley,  the  eminent  cutlers  and  toolmakers,  of  New  street, 
Covent  Garden,  were  requested  to  see  what  could  be  done  with  the 
Taranaki  steel.  They  have  tested  it  in  every  possible  way,  and  have 
tried  its  temper  to  the  utmost,  and  they  say  the  manner  in  which  the 
metal  has  passed  through  their  trials,  goes  far  beyond  any  thing  that 
they  ever  worked  in  steel  before.  Messrs.  Moseley,  in  whose  hands 
the  sole  manufacture  of  cutlery  and  edge-tools  is  vested  for  this  coun- 
try, have  placed  a  case  filled  with  the  metal  in  all  its  stages,  in  the 
Polytechnic  Institution.  There  is  the  fine  metallic  sand,  some  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  the  cutlery  made  from  it,  and  the  intermediate 
phases  of  the  iron  and  steel.  An  official  experiment  is  expected  to  be 
made  at  some  of  the  government  establishments  shortly,  and  it  is  also 
intended  to  forge  some  chain-cables,  anchors,  Ac,  in  order  to  fully 
set  forth  the  great  superiority  of  the  Taranaki  iron. 


TJie  Patent  Type-founding  vs.  Richard  and  another. 

From  the  Lond.  Mechanics*  Mugmlnei  March,  1861. 

This  was  an  action  to  recover  damages  upon  the  ground  that  the 
defendants  had  infringed  a  patent  for  an  improved  manufacture  of 
type. 

Mr.  Lush,  Mr.  Hindmarsh,  and  Mr.  Gates  appeared  for  the  plain- 
tiffs ;  and  Mr.  Knowles,  Mr.  Grove,  and  Mr.  Webster  for  the  defend- 
ants. 

It  was  stated  by  the  plaintiff's  counsel,  that  the  patent  in  question 
was  taken  out  in  1854  by  Mr.  Johnson,  and  this  patent  was  now  vested 
in  the  plaintiffs.  The  defendants,  Messrs.  Miller  and  Richard,  were 
extensive  type-founders  in  Edinburgh.  Before  Mr.  Johnson's  patent, 
type  was  made  out  of  a  combination  of  lead  and  antimony,  there  being 
about  75  per  cent,  of  lead.  Various  attempts  bad  been  made  to  harden 
type  metal,  some  persons  using  copper  and  others  zinc ;  and  in  the 
Exhibition  of  1851,  there  was  shown  a  French  invention  for  making 
type  out  of  copper  wire  by  pressure,  without  fusion.  It  turned  out, 
l^owever,  that  copper  would  not  stand  washing,  and  the  inventioni 
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tberefore,  became  useless.  Mr.  Johnson  had  been  engaged  since  1849 
in  inquiring  into  the  matter,  and  he  was  aware  that  a  small  proportion 
of  tin  had  been  put  into  type  metal  to  make  it  "tougher,"  but  nobody- 
had  used  it  to  "harden"  the  metal.  It  could  not  be  accounted  for 
chemically  that  a  larger  proportion  of  a  soft  metal  should  make  the 
compound  harder ;  but  Mr.  Johnson  found  that  by  using  a  large  pro- 
portion of  tin  he  could  make  a  metal  that  would  fuse  readily,  cool 
quickly,  and  come  out  so  hard  that  you  could  use  the  metal  as  a  punch 
when  applied  to  the  ordinary  type  metal.  Mr.  Johnson  accordingly 
took  out  a  patent,  in  which  he  said  that  he  claimed  every  combination 
of  the  three  metals  which  contained  25  per  cent,  of  antimony  and  75 
per  cent,  of  tin  and  lead,  of  which  the  minimum  of  tin  must  be  25. 
The  defendants,  in  their  circular  issued  in  January,  1856,  stated  that 
they  had  during  the  last  ten  months  been  augmenting  the  strength  of 
their  metal,  and  this  enabled  them  with  confidence  to  offer  a  quality 
of  type  surpassing  every  other ;  and  they  sold  type  to  the  Times  and 
other  establishments.  This  type,  the  plaintiffs  contended,  had  beeu 
made  in  violation  of  their  patent  rights,  the  type  having  in  it  more 
than  25  per  cent,  of  tin. 

The  defence  was,  that  it  had  been  long  known  that  tin  possessed 
the  quality  of  hardening  the  metal,  and  it  had  been  used  in  combina- 
tion for  making  ship  nails,  which  were  so  hard  that  they  would  pene- 
trate oak  without  being  blunted.  In  Savage's  "Dictionary  of  the  Art 
of  Printing,"  published  before  the  patent,  ther^was  a  description  of 
tin,  lead,  and  antimony  being  used  for  type  metal,  very  much  in  the 
proportions  given  in  Mr.  Johnson's  patent ;  and  in  a  treatise  on  "Eng- 
lish Founding  and  Foundries,"  published  in  1778,  a  mixture  of  tin 
and  lead  was  described  as  being  less  flexible  and  more  solid  and  dura- 
ble than  lead.  The  "  French  Encyclopaedia"  also  said  that  a  great 
quantity  of  tin  was  used  in  combination  with  lead  and  antimony.  Be- 
yond this,  the  defendants  had  for  many  years  used  tin ;  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  use  of  tin,  as  provided  for  by  Mr.  Johnson's  specification, 
iras  not  new,  and  therefore  his  patent  was  not  a  valid  one* 

A  great  deal  of  evidence  on  both  sides  was  laid  before  the  jury,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  evidence  for  the  defendants  the  jury  stopped  the 
case,  and  a  non-suit  was  entered. 


On  Rifled  Cannon.     By  Capt.  Blakeley. 

From  Uie  Lond.  Athpnieiim,  JnIy,lS60. 

The  writer  pointed  out  that  to  make  an  efficient  rifled  gun,  no  more 
was  needed  than  to  copy  any  good  small  rifle  in  the  number  and  shape 
of  the  grooves,  degree  of  twist,  and  other  details,  provided  one  diffi- 
culty was  overcome,  viz :  that  of  making  the  barrel  strong  enough. 
Taking  Sir  W.  Armstrong's  80-pounder  as  a  standard,  Capt.  Blakeley 
gave  several  examples  of  large  rifled  cannon  on  the  model  of  success- 
ful small  ones,  which  had  given  satisfactory  results  in  every  way,  ex- 
cept that  they  had  failed  after  a  short  time  for  want  of  strength.  Mr. 
J.  Lawrencei  in  1855|  rifled  a  Sj^-inch  gun  with  three  shallow  broftd 
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grooves,  like  an  Enfield,  and  -fired  a  lead  and  zinc  ballet,  like  tbe  En« 
field.  At  an  elevation  of  5^,  the  range  was  2600  yards — 150  more 
than  Sir  W.  Armstrong's ;  but  the  gun  burst  after  about  50  rounds* 
Mr.  Whitworth,  after  making  some  excellent  small  arms  and  nine- 
pounders,  tried  a  large  gun  with  4  inches  bore,  and  sides  9  inches 
thick ;  but  it  burst.  He  then  tried  another,  1 1  inches  thick,  and  it, 
too,  burst.  He  had,  however,  since  made  a  stronger  cannon,  whose 
success  was  absolute  proof  that  the  one  thing  wanting  in  the  other 
was  strength.  Gapt.  Blakeley  explained  his  gtwn  method  of  obtaining 
strength,  which  consists  simply  of  building  up  the  gun  in  concentric 
tubes,  each  compressing  that  within  it.  By  this  means  the  strain  is 
diffused  throughout  the  whole  thickness  of  the  metal,  and  the  inside 
is  not  unduly  strained,  as  in  a  hollow  cylinder  made  in  one  piece.  As 
the  whole  efficacy  of  the  system  depended  entirely  on  the  careful  ad- 
justment of  the  size  of  the  layers,  Capt.  Blakeley  said  he  was  not 
astonished  that  Sir  W.  Armstrong  had  lately  failed  utterly  in  bis  at- 
tempts to  carry  it  out,  because  he  did  not  put  on  the  outer  layers  and 
rings  with  any  calculated  degree  of  tension  ;  '^  they  were  simply  ap- 
plied with  a  sufficient  difference  of  diameter  to  secure  effectual  shrink- 
age," to  quote  his  own  words  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 
To  show  that  the  late  failure  by  Sir  VV.  Armstrong  did  not  disprove 
his,  Capt.  Blakeley's,  theory,  he  quoted  official  reports  of  a  trial  of 
a  nine-pounder  made  by  himself  in  1855,  which  showed  an  endurance 
sevenfold  that  of  an  iron  service  gun,  and  threefold  that  of  a  brass 
gun,  as  well  as  of  an  8-inch  gun,  from  which  bolts  weighing  4  cwt. 
had  been  fired,  and  of  a  10-inch  gun,  which  had  discharged  bolts 
weighing  526  fi>s.  Mr.  Whitworth*s  last  new  80-pounder  was  another 
instance  of  the  successful  application  of  Capt.  Blakeley's  principle. 
To  quote  Mr.  Whitworth's  own  words, — ^'  It  was  made  of  homogene- 
ous iron.  Upon  a  tube  having  an  external  taper  of  about  one  iqch, 
a  series  of  hoops,  each  about  20  inches  long,  were  forced  by  hydraulic 
pressure.  Experiments  had  enabled  him  to  determine  accurately  what 
amount  of  pressure  each  hoop  would  bear.  All  the  hoops  were  put  on 
with  the  greatest  amount  of  pressure  they  would  withstand  without 
being  injured.  A  second  series  was  forced  over  those  first  fixed." 
This  gun  was  so  made  at  Capt.  Blakeley *s  suggestion.  The  method 
of  rifling  adopted  by  Capt.  Blakeley  cannot  be  made  intelligible  with- 
out a  diagram ;  but  it  may  be  described  as  a  series  of  grooves  of  very 
shallow  depth,  so  arranged  as  to  exert  a  maximum  force  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  rotation  of  the  bullet  with  a  minimum  force  in  a  radial  or 
bursting  direction.  Capt.  Blakeley  exhibited  in  the  court  of  the  build- 
ing in  which  the  Section  met,  a  5G-pounder  constructed  on  his  own 
plans,  from  which  he  had  thrown  shells  on  Mr.  Bashley  Britten's  sys- 
tem to  a  distance  of  2760  yards,  with  only  5^  of  elevation,  which  was 
stated  to  be  a  range  200  yards  greater  than  that  of  Sir  W.  Arm- 
strong's 80-pounder. 

Dr.  ScoFFERN  said,  he  thought  Capt.  Blakeley  had  proved  his  point, 
that  strength  was  tbe  important  desideratum.  He  said  that  a  large 
number  of  Sir  W.  Armstrong's  large  guns  had  lately  burst. 
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Mr.  E.  CowpsB  agreed  with  Capt.  Blakeley.    Sir  W.  Armstrong's 

funs  that  were  said  to  have  barst^  were  simply  cast  iron  guns  hooped, 
or  small  arms,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  Lancaster  rifle  was  very 
fiuccessfuL  The  bullet  was  of  lead,  and  did  not  jam,  as  was  sometimes 
the  case  with  the  iron  shot  in  the  larger  guns.  If  Capt.  Blakeley's 
plan  were  adopted,  he  thought  that  for  £10  any  gun  in  the  service 
might  be  made  sufficiently  strong. 

Mr.^DENNis  thought  that  Capt.  Blakeley's  method  of  giving  strength 
was  right. — Froe.  BrUy  Assoc,  for  Advance,  of  Set. 


Firing  Chmpowder  hy  Ehetricity. 

From  the  Londoa  Atbeii«ani,  ICareta,  1801. 

An  important  Repoct  has  been  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  on  the  results  of  elaborate  investigations  and  experiments 
made  at  Woolwich  and  Chatham  by  a  committee  on  the  application  of 
electricity  from  different  sources  to  the  explosion  of  gunpowder.  The 
report  is  drawn  up  by  Professor  Wheatstone  and  Mr.  Abel,  Chemist 
to  the  War  Department.  The  following  are  the  conclusions  arrived 
at:— 

1st.  The  explosion  of  a  single  charge  of  powder  by  means  of  the 
phosphide  of  copper  fuse  and  a  magneto-electric  apparatus  (even  of 
the  smallest  size  generally  manufactured)  is  absolutely  certain. 

2d.  The  phosphide  of  copper  fuse  is  as  safe  and  permanent  as  any 
arrangement  employed  in  the  service  for  the  ignition  of  gunpowder  by 
the  aid  of  friction  or  percussion. 

8d.  With  the  employment  of  a  magneto-electric  apparatus  similar 
to  that  used  in  the  Chatham  experiments,  and  termed  by  Mr.  Wheat* 
stone,  the  "  Magnetic  Exploder,"  the  ignition  at  one  time  of  fuses, 
varying  in  number  from  2  to  25,  is  certain,  provided  these  fuses  are 
arranged  in  the  branches  of  a  divided  circuit  in  the  manner  described. 
To  attain  this  result  it  is  only  necessary  to  employ  a  single  wire,  insu- 
lated by  a  coating  of  gutta-percha  or  india-rubber,  and  simple  metallic 
connexions  of  the  apparatus  and  the  charge  with  the  earth. 

4th.  The  explosion  of  from  12  to  25  charges  may  be  effected  in  the 
above  manner,  at  a  distance  of  at  least  600  yards  from  the  apparatus, 
with  a  rapidity  which  in  its  results  will  in  all  probability  have  the 
practical  effect  of  a  simultaneous  discharge.  This  statement,  however, 
only  refers  to  charges  on  land. 

5tb.  The  number  of  submarine  charges  which  can  be  exploded  with 
certainty  at  one  time  by  means  of  the  magnetic  exploder  is  more  limit- 
ed ;  but  if  such  charges  are  entirely  or  partially  imbedded  in  sand, 
mud,  or  other  dense  materials,  from  two  to  ten  may  be  fired  with  cer* 
tainty.  If  the  charges  are  suspended  in,  or  are  immediately  in  contact 
with  water,  only  four  can  be  exploded  at  one  time  with  certainty.  By 
the  employment  of  separate  wires  leading  from  the  instrument  to  each 
charge,  there  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  results  obtained  with 
the  magnetic  exploder  in  submarine  operations  would  be  quite  equal 
to  those  definitely  established  for  the  ignition  of  charges  on  land. 
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6th.  The  only  important  precautions  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  at- 
tend rigidly,  in  order  to  insure  uniform  success  in  the  application  of 
the  magnet,  are  the  proper  insulation,  throughout,  of  the  main  wire 
and  branch  wires  leading  from  the  instrument  to  the  charges,  and  the 
thorough  protection  of  all  connexions  of  wires  from  the  access  of 
moisture. 

7th.  The  system  of  firing  charges  by  magneto-electricity  thus  pos* 
Besses  important  advantages  over  the  application  of  the  voltaic  battery 
to  this  purpose :  the  principal  of  which  are,  the  small  dimensions, 
weight,  and  cost  of  the  magnetic  exploder ;  that  used  in  the  experiments 
alluded  to  in  the  report  weighed  only  32  lbs.  11  oz.,  and  all  the  arrange- 
ments in  connexion  with  the  instrument  are  so  simple  that  any  injury 
which  they  may  sustain  can  be  repaired  by  ordinary  workmen. 

The  Report,  we  may  add,  is  of  great  value  to  civil  as  well  as  to  mi- 
litary engineers. 


Submarine  Telegraphic  Cable. 

From  th«  LondOB  Chemical  Neira,  No.  67. 

Dr.  Fairbairn  brought  before  the  meeting  four  specimens  of  Sub- 
marine Telegraphic  Gable,  as  constructed  by  Messrs.  Hall  and  Wells. 
This  cable  has  a  copper  wire  insulated  by  india-rubber  in  the  centre 
for  the  transmission  of  the  electric  current.  Outside  of  this  are  twenty 
longitudinul  strands  of  hemp  steeped  in  pitch  and  cork-dust  and  eight 
steel  wires  braided  together  with  twenty-four  strands  of  hemp  satu- 
rated with  Stockholm  tar.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  cable  in  sea- 
water  is  1*4  and  its  weight  in  air  0*82  ton  per  mile.  The  length  that 
Inrould  break  with  its  own  weight  when  suspended  in  sea  water  is  10,- 
810  fathoms ;  its  tensile  strength  being  2*875  tons.  Dr.  Fairbairn 
presented  an  account  of  experiments  which  had  been  made  on  the 
elongation  of  a  sample  of  the  cable  twenty  feet  long  by  the  applica- 
tion of  different  tensile  forces.  With  a  force  of  4480  fibs,  there  was 
an  elongation  of  half-an-inch,  and  after  the  weight  had  been  removed 
the  cable  was  found  to  be  permanently  stretched  j'^ths  of  an  inch. 
With  a  force  of  6440  lbs.  the  cable  broke  after  having  stretched  lj\ 
inches. — Proc.  Munch.  Lit.  ^  Phil.  Society^  Dec.j  1860. 


Wood'M  FmibU  Metal. 

From  the  Lend.  Gbemieal  Newt,  No.  68. 

Lipowitz  has  made  some  experiments  on  the  cadmium-alloy,  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Wood  (see  Chemical  News,  vol.  ii.,  p.  257).  He  found 
that  an  alloy  composed  of  8  parts  lead,  15  parts  bismuth,  4  part^  tin, 
and  3  parts  cadmium,  possessed  the  following  properties : — It  is  per- 
manently silver-white,  and  has  a  brilliant  metallic  lustre ;  it  is  not  so 
brittle  or  hard  but  that  it  may  be  obtained  in  thin  leaves  or  flexible 
plates ;  it  has  a  fine-grained  fracture,  and  may  be  filed  without  stop- 
ping up  the  file.     In  dry  air  it  keeps  its  polish.     It  expands  in  cool- 
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ing,  but  not  so  much  as  bismath  or  antimony.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
from  9-4  to  9-41.  It  softens  between  131®  and  140®  Fahr.,  and  near 
140°  becomes  perfectly  fluid.  No  change  in  the  condition  of  the  me- 
tallic mass  was  observed  on  remelting  after  rapidly  cooling  the  alloy. 
The  above  properties  show  that  the  alloy  may  be  applied  to  some  use* 
ful  purposes.  It  may  supersede  all  the  quicksilver  alloys  for  stopping 
teeth  :  it  may  be  used  as  a  solder  whenever  the  metals  soldered  are 
not  likely  to  be  exposed  to  heat.  Tin,  lead,  and  Britannia-metal  may 
be  soldered  together  under  water  above  160®  Fahr.  Zinc,  iron,  cop- 
per, and  brass  may  also  be  soldered  with  the  greatest  ease  under 
-water  to  which  a  little  hvdrochlorlc  acid  has  been  previously  added. 
The  alloy  is  so  easily  fusible  that  it  may  be  melted  on  a  piece  of  paper 
over  a  spirit  lamp.  In  the  preparation  of  the  alloy,  the  author  recom- 
mends the  use  of  the  purest  h'ism\xth>^^Dinglers  Folytech*  Journ.y 
Bd.  clviii.  s.  271  and  S7& 
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Powers— Geoeratioic 
Press  for  PackUg  Wool, 
Presses, 

,— Cotton 

Pressure  Gauge,     • 
Printing  Presses, 


Peter  Shearer, 
G.  M.  Cooper,     • 
John  Seitx,  8r., 
Roswetl  Wakeman, 
P.  G.  Gardiner, 
John  Leavens,    • 
A.  8.  Adams, 
Cbas.  Potter,  Jr., 
Dennis  Hajes, 
Hardy  ic  Morris, 
,  Levi  Dodge, 
P.  C.  Perkins,     • 
David  Sprague, 
Quilting  Frame,  Table, &c.,  comb.  Bernard  Pagan,  • 
■  •  Asahel  Osborn, 


Pomps, 


-Rotary 


Punching  Articles  oi  Trreg.  Form,  I 

■  &  Shearing  Machines, 

■  Machine,  • 


Railroads,  • 

■""■"""■""■^  • 

Railroad  Cars,  Ac, — ^Boxes  for 

' , — Draught  Bars 

— —  C  hairs,  • 

Reaping  and  Mowing  Machines-, 
Refrigerator,  • 

Register ,--Hot  Air 
Rein  Holder,  • 

Roofing,—  Metallic 
Rope,*-Making  • 

Saccharine  Juices,— Evaporating 

Safety  Ships, 

Salt,— Drying 

Saw-dust, — Removing       • 

Saws, — Hanging  Band 

Saw  Horse, — Wood  • 

Scissors,  • 

Screw  Propeller,  , 

Seed  Drills, 

Seeding  Machines,  • 

Sewing  Machine  Needles, 

«  Machines,  • 


,— Hemmers  for 
Shear  and  Punch,  . 
Shirred  Goods,— Making  Elastic 
Shoes, — Fastening  for  Gaiter 

, — India  Rubber       • 
Skates, 

Soapsy^Silicated   . 
Spinning  Machines,  • 

Springs, — Arrang.  of  Carriage 

, — Cushion 

, — Railroad  Car 
Stave  Machines,  • 

Steam  Boilers,        • 


Rowland  Cromelieu, 
Alexander  Hay, 
Horace  Tupper, 
H.  J.  Lbmbaert,  • 
Archibald  McGuffie, 
Cyrenos  Wheeler,  Jr. 
T.  W.  Chatfield, 
J.  H.  Simondfl,    • 
T.  L.  Braynard, 
W.  G.  Reed, 

F.  J.  Miller, 

Coe  db  Geon,       • 
E.S.  Willson, 

G.  C.  Robinson, 

0.  H.  Burdett, 

W.  H.  SuUenberger, 
George  Ives, 
A.  H.  Knapp,     • 
A..G.  Tompkins, 
Hiram  Moore,     • 
L  A.  Stafford, 
C.  H.  Wilcox,     . 
J.  £.  Earle, 
W.  C.  Hicks,      . 
J.  W.  Hewlett, 
J.  L.  Hyde, 
George  Juengst, 
Lathrop  6l  Justice, 
John  Moulson, 
C.  B.  Richards,  . 

1.  M.  Rose, 
N.  G.  Ross. 
Clark  Marsh, 
T.  P.  Taft, 
Richard  Solis, 

«i 

Chrutopher  Meyer, 

Hiram  Clark, 

A.  A.  Gibson, 

G.  E.  Vanderbargh, 

Higgins  dt  Whitworth, 

Thomas  Phillips, 

J.  W.  Evans, 

Minard  Snell, 
Leon  Pierre  Banre, 
John  Dunham, 


Penaa. 
Mich. 
Ohio^ 
Md. 

N.Y. 
«< 

Mass. 
RL 
N.Y. 
Ohio, 

N.Y. 
<i 

N.J. 


Conn. 

19 

N.Y. 

S6 

N.Y. 

S6 

Pcnna. 

19 

N.Y. 

19 

Penna. 

IS 

N.Y. 

S6 

<c 

IS 

M 

26 

•< 

19 

tt 

19 

Mass. 

26 

Ga. 

5 

Reading, 

Litchfield, 

Bloom, 

Port  Depoait, 

City  of 

Brooklyn, 

Chelsea, 

Westerly, 

City  of 

Cincinnati, 

Waterford, 

M 

Elizabethport, 

New  Britain, 

Morris, 

City  of 

Philadelphia, 

Buffalo, 

Philadelphia, 

Rochester, 

Poplar  Ridge, 

Utica, 

City  of 

M 

Chelsea, 
Buford, 

Dalton,  Ohio, 
Saratoga  Spr*s,  N.  Y. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Moorfield,  Ohio, 

Chambersb'gh,  Penna. 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Newton  Center,  N.H. 

City  of  N.  Y. 

Fon  da  Lao,  Wis. 

Essex,  N.  Y. 
City  of  « 

Brooklyn,  « 

Boston,  Mass. 

Greensboro',  N.  C. 

City  of  N.  Y. 

tt  M 

Philadelphia,     Penna* 

M  U 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

City  of  « 

Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
N.  Brunswick,  N.J. 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

City  of  N.  Y. 

Salford;  Engi'd, 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

City  of  N.  Y. 


6 
26 
26 
19 
19 

6 
26 

5 
12 
12 
12 


6 
12 
26 
26 
19 

6 
26 
26 
26 
19 
19 

6 
26 

5 

12 
5 
5 

6 

5 
26 

6 
26 
19 
19 
19 
19 
26 

6 
26 
26 
26 


Medinr,  «<        26 

Paris,  France,  26 

Detroit^  Mich.     19 
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0tettm  Boilers, 

■■  Boiler  Fomscee,  • 

— —  BoiIere,—>Iadic. Water  in 

■  , — Multitabular 
■«  , — Water  Gauges 

,  or  cooliog  water,— Coad. 

■  Engines, — Condenser  for 
~i — Packing  for 


•  Trap, 

VaWe, 


Steering  Navigable  Veesis, 

Stilts, 

fitoves,  • 

8tove-ptpe  Connexion, 
Straw  Cutters,  • 


Stuffing  Boxes,  • 

Stamp  Eztraetory  d^^ 

Sugar  Mills,  •       . 

■  Solutions, — Evaporating 
Sweeping  StreeU, 
Swimming  Propellers, 

Sj  ringes,— Enema 

Table, 

Tanning,  • 

Tatting  Frames,  • 

Tea  Kettles, 

Telegraph  Connectors,-^oint*g 
Threshing  Machines,— Fan  Att* 
, — Carrier 

■  t    Gearing 
Time  Tell  Table, 

Traces  to  Wbiffletrees,— Attach* 

Traps, — Animal 

Trees,  Wires,  Ac,— Prer.  Decay 

Trucksr-Uand 

Turning  Irregular  Forms, 

Type  Galleys, — Locking  • 

VaWe, 

Valves,  • 

Vehicles, — Regulating  Speed  of 

Ventilators  for  Windows* 

Vessels, — Spring  Tackle  for 

Washing  Machine,  • 

Watches,— Second  hand  in  stop 

Waier  Elevators, 


-  Metres, 

.  Wheels, 


Windmiib, 

Wind  Wheels,       . 

Wrench, 

,— WsgOH 


-Scrolls  of 


John  Porter,       • 

J.  R.  Robinson, 

H.  F.  Hart, 

T.  J.  R.  Robinson, 

Hermann  Shlarbanm, 

W.  A.  Lightall, 

J.  8.  Hooton,      • 

Jesse  Young, 

P.  D.  Wesson,    . 

J.  H.  Scott, 

Ross  and  Thos.  Winans, 

O.  N.  Cummings, 

8.  T.  Harvey,     . 

M.  B.  SulTord, 

J.  H.  Bell, 

Stnart  A,  Stewart, 

G.  N.  and  John  Relyea, 

Ross  and  Thos*  Winans, 

J.  B.  Lyons,        • 

Martin  Roe, 

W.  B.  Goodrich, 

W.  H.  Hope, 

Jacob  Kleiber, 

F.  B.  Richards, 
E.  G.  SUyens,    • 
P.  P.  Warriner, 
A.  R.  Wyeth,     • 
D.  F.  Randall, 
Ransom  A,  Granger, 
J.  N.  Power, 
Rentgen  A,  Hnmes, 
Godfried  Weiland, 
Lewis  Miller,      • 
Edward  Roberts, 
Luther  Hnmiston, 
Deming  A  Walker, 
Benjamin  Best,  • 
Wm.  C.  Reutgen, 
Jonathan  Creager, 
S.  W.  Brown, 

Cope  A,  Hodgson, 
Thomas  Evans, 
John  Griffin, 
Loudon  A  Iversen, 
Wm.  Woodbnry, 
C.  E.  Toop, 
Arthur  Wadsworth, 
Anderson  A  Davis, 
J.  M.  Perkins,      • 
Shailer  A  Folsom, 
Milton  Dilts, 
James  Reed, 
W.  H.  Locke,     . 
A.  Giraudat, 
McPherson  A  Harbison, 
C.  H.  Reynolds, 

G.  B.  Phillips,    . 


IXTIVIIOVS* 

Looms,— Brussei  .  E.  B.  Bigelow, 

Reaping  Machines    (4  patents),  Eunice  B.  Hussey, 
.  Steam  ChesU, — Connect.  Pipes    H.  R*  Dunham, 


Jefferson,  Texas,  6 

Boston,  Mass.  5 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  26 

Boston,  Mass.  19 

City  of  K.  Y.  6 

u                              a  5 

New  Carlisle,  Ind.  6 

Franklin  Furn.  Ohio,  26 

Providence,  R.  L  36 

Millport,  N.  Y.  5 

Baltimore,  Md.  36 

>feriden.  Conn.  26 

Baltimore,  Md.  19 

City  of  N.  Y.  19 

Chelsea,  Mass.  1 

Fayette  co.,  Tenn.  6 

Veteran,  N.  Y.  19 

Baltimore,  Md.  86 

"                    «  26 

Townsend,  Ohio,  36 

Ashley,                   «  12 

Washington,  D.  C.  19 

Memphis,  Tenn.  6 

Boston,  Mass.  6 

Biddeford,  Me.  6 

^Holland  Patent  N.  Y.  12 

W.  Middletown  Penna.  6 

'Hartford,  Conn.  6 

Albany,  N.  Y.  19 
City  of                   -6 

Keokuk,  Iowa,  26 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  26 

Canton,  Ohio,  19 

Philadelphia,  Penna.  26 

New  Haven,  Conn.  19 

Delmar,  Penna.  6 

Dayton,  Ohio,  S 

Keokuk,  Iowa,  19 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  12 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  12 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  19 

Watkins,  N.  Y.  26 

Louisville,  Ky.  6 

City  of  N.  Y.  12 

Gloucester,  Mass.  19 

City  of  N.  Y.  6 

<4                        •*  26 

ClaremonC,  N.  H.  26 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  6' 

Roxbury,  Mass.  26 

Columbia  City,  Ind.  26 

Newville,  Ohio,  19 

Canton,  Penna.  26 

City  of  N.  Y.  26 

Sacramento,  Cal.  26 

City  of  N.  Y.  26 

Newark,  N.J.  12 

Boston,  Mass.  12 

Baltimore,  Md.  6 

City  of  N.Y.  26 
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8tOB««--Cuttinir     •  Clias.  VVlltnn,     • 

MTire  GraiiDg, — Weftnng        .    Henry  Jenktns, 

ADDITIONAL  IXPB0TBXBVT8. 

Lifbting:  Gas«— Electrie.  Appar.  8.  B.  H.  Vanet,  • 
Thiila  to  Vehiclct,— AttachiDg     Douglas  Bly,  • 

RB-IB8DB8. 

Apples,— Mills  for  Grinding 
Bedstead  Fastening,         • 
Faacets, — Measuring 
Fire  Arms     (4  patents),  . 
Gas  Metres, 

Harrows,  • 

-Seeding 


Springfield, 
BrookijD, 


City  of 
Rochester^ 


N.  Y. 


N.  Y. 


li 
ft 


It 

ft 


Hanresters, 


-Track  Clearers  for 


Photographic  Bath, 
Sewing  Machines, 
Skirts,— Making  Hooped 


DBBIOBB. 


Carpets, 
Clock  Case, 

StOTes, 

StOTe, 


•Front, 


W.  O.  Hickok,    . 
E.  E.  Everitt, 
Ira  Kinman,        • 
Merrill  Pat.  Fire  Arm  Co., 
C.  C.  Lloyd, 
B.  W.  Shares, 
Henry  Hewitt,    . 
Frederich  Nishwits,    • 
W.  F.  Ketchum, 
Bernard  Hiifnagel,      • 
Eliaa  Howe,  Jr., 
Cesar  Neumann,       • 


E.  J.  Ney,  • 

£.  C.  Brewster, 
Eiias  Fn  graham, 
A.  C.  Barstow, 
Horton  6l  Marttno, 
Yedder  6l  Ripley, 
fi.  8.  Yedder,     . 


Harrisbarg, 

Philadelphia, 

Freepoft, 

Baltimore, 

Philadelphia, 

Haroden, 

San  Francisco, 

Brooklyn, 

Buffalo, 

City  of 

Brooklyn, 

City  of 


Penan.  M 
St 

III.  ft 

Md.  n 
Penna.  If 
Conn.  It 
Cal.  If 
N.  Y.  6 
M 

-  If 

If 

•«         If 


Lowell,  Maaa.      If 

Bristol,  Conn.    If 

u  «<            If 

Providence,  R.  I.       9C 

Philadelphia,  Penna.  If 

Troy,  N.  Y.       ft 


ERRATA. 
In  the  article  entitled  Examination  of  some  Qnestions  relatire  to 
Transportation,  published  in  the  numbers  for  April,  May,  and  Jon^ 
pages '217,  289,  868,  for  ''oil,"  wherever  it  occurs,  read  ''coal." 


FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE. 


} 


Proceedings  of  the  Stated  Monthly  Meetingj  May  16, 1861. 

John  C.  Cresson,  President,  in  the  chair. 

John  Agnew,  Vice  President. 

Frederick  Fraley,  Corresponding  Secretary.  '         V     Present. 

Isaac  B.  Garrignes,  Recording  Secretary. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approred. 

Donations  to  the  Library  were  presented  from  the  Royal  Institation^ 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  the  Statistical  Society,  and  the 
Chemical  Society,  London ;  La  Societe  Industrielle  de  Mulhouse  and 
la  Society  d'Encouragement  pour  Tlndustrie  Nationale,  Paris,  France; 
Thomas  Ewbank,  Esq.,  and  Jordan  S.  Mott,  Esq.,  City  of  New  York; 
and  Messrs.  Joseph  Hutcliinson,  Frederick  Fraley,  William  A.  Rolin, 
and  Andrew  Pallis,  of  Philadelphia. 
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The  Periodicals  receired  in  exchange  for  the  Journal  of  the  Inati- 
tute,  were  laid  on  the  table. 

The  Treasurer's  statement  of  the  receipts  and  payments  for  the 
month  of  April  was  read. 

The  Board  of  Managers  and  Standing  Committees  reported  their 
minutes. 

Candidates  for  membership  in  the  Institute  proposed  at  the  last 
meeting  (6^  were  duly  elected. 

Mr.  Fraley  from  the  Board  of  Managers  read  a  preamble  and  reso- 
lutions passed  by  the  Board  at  their  last  meeting,  proposing  an  amend- 
ment  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Institute,  which  were  discussed  and 
laid  on  the  table  until  the  next  meeting. 

Prof.  Cresson  exhibited  a  lorgnette  prepared  by  Dr.  C.  M.  Cresson 
for  subaqueous  exploration,  the  peculiarity  of  which  consisted  in 
placing  a  Nicols  prism  of  Iceland  spar  between  the  object  glass  and 
eye  piece,  which  removed  the  greater  part  of  the  bright  light  reflected 
from  the  surface  of  water,  and  thus  made  objects  beneath  the  water  more 
distinctly  yisible. 

METEOROLOGY. 


Tor  tha  JoanMl  of  tbe  rrankUa  Initttate. 

The  Meteorology  of  Philadelphia.  By  Jambs  A.  Eibkpatrice,  A.M. 

April. — The  month  of  April  of  this  year  was  unusually  warm. 
The  maximum  temperature  (88^)  was  noticed  on  the  24th  of  the 
month.  The  highest  point  reached  preyiously  in  April,  during  the 
last  ten  years,  was  87^  in  1855.  The  warmest  day  of  the  month  was 
the  23dy  of  which  the  mean  temperature  was  78*8^. 

The  first  day  of  the  month  was  the  coldest, — mean  temperature  88^ ; 
but  the  minimum  (33®)  was  reached  on  the  4th.  The  range  of  tern* 
perature  for  the  month  was  55®. 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  was  greatest  (80*233  ins.)  on  the 
morning  of  the  Ist ;  and  least  (29*213  ins.)  on  the  morning  of  the  17th ; 
making  the  range  for  the  month,  1*020  inches.  The  mean  pressure 
was  greatest,  (30*150  ins.,)  on  the  4th,  and  least,  (29*842  ins.,)  on  the 
17th  of  the  month. 

The  force  of  vapor  was  less  at  2  P.  M.  than  usual.  At  7  A.  M.  it 
was  a  little  below,  and  at  9  P.  M.  about  as  much  above  the  average  of 
those  hours  for  ten  years.  The  relative  humidity  was  less  than  usual, 
as  will  more  particularly  appear  by  reference  to  the  following  table  of 
comparisons. 

Rain  fell  on  nine  days  to  the  aggregate  depth  of  4*150  inches,  of 
which  more  than  one-half  fell  from  the  15th  to  the  17th  of  the  month. 
Snow  fell  for  a  few  minutes,  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  last  of  the  season. 

There  were  but  two  days  on  which  the  sky  was  entirely  dear  or  free 
from  clouds,  and  four  on  which  the  sky  was  completely  oovered  with 
jdouds  at  the  hours  of  observation. 
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A  CompariMon  of  some  of  the  Siefeorohgieai  Phenomena  of  Apktk,  1861,  wiik  iJume 
of  April,  1860,  and  of  the  $ame  m^nthfor  ten  yeare,  at  Philadelphia, 


April,  1861. 

AprU,  1860. 

Apr.,  10  yean. 

Thermometer.^Highest, 

88« 

8l« 

88* 

"               Lowest, 

33 

29 

20 

**               Daily  (McUUtion» 

19-05 

18-90 

16-79 

**                Mean  daily  range, 

6-85 

7-40 

6-45 

**               Means  at  7  A.  M^ 

47-18 

43-96 

45-74 

-                     "        t  P.  M., 

60-55 

56-56 

57-74 

•*                      «        9  P.  M., 

51-10 

47-92 

49*56 

M                     «<  for  Um  month. 

52-94 

49-48 

51-01 

Barometer. — Higbeit,           • 

30-833  in. 

90-303  in 

30*518iD. 

"           Lowest, 

29-213 

29-319 

28-884 

**           Mean  daily  range,     . 

•143 

•166 

•176 

•<           Means  at  7  A.  M., 

29845 

29-849 

29-804 

«                  "       2  P.  M.,    . 

29-787 

29-794 

29  762 

«                  "9  P.M., 

29-816 

29-830 

29^790 

«                  **  fotlha  month. 

29-Sli 

29-824 

29-785 

Force  of  Vapor.— Means  at  7  A.  M., 

•231  in. 

•210  in. 

-235  in. 

**            -                "        »  P.  M., 

•226 

•234 

•250 

"            «               "9  P.M., 

•259^ 

•230 

•253 

RelatiTO  Hamidity.— Means  at  7  A.  M., 

67  per  ct 

70perct. 

72  perct. 

"              ••                "2  P.  M., 

42 

50 

53 

«              <*                "            9  P.M., 

65 

67 

68 

Rain  and  melted  snow,            • 

4«150in. 

8*646  in 

4-884  in. 

lio.  of  days  on  which  raia  fell. 

9 

15 

13 

PreTailing  winds. 

x73O30'wl7? 

h88<>36'w250 

!f70Ol0'wl79 
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TO  aTEAMSHiP  OWNERS,  ENUNEEIIS,  m  OTHEBS. 
LONG'S  IMPEOVEB  SALINOMETEB 


FOR 


SALT  WATER  BOILERS. 


These  instruments  possess  many  adTantages  orer 
those  hitherto  used. 

They  are  constantly  in  action,  and  the  denaity  of 
the  water  may  at  any  moment  be  read  off;  while  the 
engineer  caunut  be  scalded,  nor  the  hydrometer  brokem, 
as  is  so  often  the  case  with  the  ordinary  inatrameot. 

Tiie  Committee  of  the  Franklin  Institute  advise  the 
<*more  general  lue  of  this  valuable  gauge,  which  ought 
not  to  be  neglected  on  any  boilers  using  salt  water,  and 
they  commend  it  to  the  notice  of  all  engaged  in  the 
management  of  auch  boilen."  By  its  use,  a  great  sav- 
ing of  boiler  and  fuel  is  effected.  See  Journal  Frank' 
lin  Institute,  February,  1S60,  page  141. 


EXPLANATION. 

The  cylinder  A  is  connected  with  the  boiler  by  the 
pipe  and  stop-cock  G^  the  pipe  G  being  clooed  at  the 
top,  and  having  openings  at  the  aide,  near  the  top,  EE, 

The  water  eoming  from  the  boiler  and  passing  tba 
■top-cock  G,  makes  ita  exit  through  the  openings  EE,- 
at  this  point  the  steam  is  liberated  from  the  water,  and 
escapes  through  the  openings//.  The  water  falls  into 
the  cylinder  il,  passes  through  the  opening  C,  and  rises 
to  the  water  level  ssss  in  both  cylinders;  Z)  is  an  over- 
flow  pipe  to  carry  off  the  surplus  water,  and  to  keep  up 
a  constant  current  to  maintain  the  water  to  be  tested 
at  the  required  temperature.  By  turning  the  stop-cock 
If,  both  cylinders  can  be  discharged  through  waste-pipe 
b>  T  is  a  thermometer.  JC,  the  hydrometer.  JST  is  the 
cover  when  not  in  use.  /  is  a  bracket  for  securing  the 
instrument. 

For  Bate  by  SAMUEL  B.  ORTCE, 

114  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  and 

JOSEPH  GRICE, 

94  Wall  Street,  New  Tork. 

Paice,  |65. 
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NTSTBOM'S  CALCULATOR. 


6t  this  Inttrament  the  most  complicated  calculatioim  are  performed  almost  instaotly. 
For  trigonometrical  calculalionsi  it  is  so  arranged  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  notice  the 
functions  sine,  tangent,  dec,  &c.,  operating  only  by  the  angles  themselves^  withont  any 
tables,  which  makes  it  so  easy  that  any  one  who  can  read  figures  will  be  able  to  solve 
trigonometrical  qaeations.  Teachers  are  generally  dependent  upon  text-books  for  eiam- 
pies,  when  it  is  easy  for  the  pupil,  knowing  where  the  example  comes  from,  to  be  fur- 
nished with  the  answer ;  but  with  the  Calculator,  the  teacher  can  vary  the  example  ad 
UbUum,  and  the  answer  almost  instantly  at  hand,  while  the  pupil  is  thrown  upon  his 
own  resources  for  the  proper  solution,  and  his  real  acquirement  is  tested. 

All  the  calculations  in  Nystrom's  Pocket- Book  of  Meehaniea  and  Engineering  are 
computed  by  the  Calculator. 

Price  of  the  Calculator^  with  full  description  and  examples  how  to  use  it,  $20, 

JOHN  W.  NY8TR0M, 

Philadelphit. 

W.  J.  YOUNG, 

Calculating  Machine  Manufacturer,  No.  43  North  Seventh  Street,  Philad'a. 


NYSTROM'S  POCKET-BOOK 

or 

HZCHAinCS  AND  ENOmEEBING,  186L 


•  Taib  Poeket-Book  is  bow  in  its  fifth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  fifty  pages  of 
entirely  new  matter.  The  Author  has  been  traveling  in  Europe  for  nearly  five  years, 
collecting  such  infornation  for  the  Pocket-Book  as  to  follow  up  the  progress  of  the  En* 
giBMriDf  profeasioiiy  oad  no  expense  has  been  spared  in  attaining  that  object 
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PROSPECTUS 
JOURNAL  OF  THE  FRANKLIN  INSTITUTB 

Of  tbe  Btato  of  TvuMjWmidM, 
FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  THE  MECHAmO  AKT8. 


The  Jonniftl  of  the  Franklin  Inf  titote  is  the  oldest  Periodical  in  the  United  1 
nevoted  to  tae  spread  of  information  on  subjects  connected  with  the  Mechanic  and  Mann- 
frctnring  Arts,  and  the  only  one  containing  a  complete  record  of  American  Patents  iasaed 
since  its  establishment  in  January,  1826. 

The  eitenslve  lisit  of  European  Exchanges  which  it  possesses,  enable*  It  to  gne  to  Hi 
readers  early  information  as  to  any  improreroents,  or  discoTories  made  in  any  part  of 
Europe,  while  it  ensures  to  articles  published  in  its  pages,  a  wide  circulation  in  those 
Countries  of  the  Old  World  in  which  Mechanic  Arts  and  Manufactmes  prosper. 

Among  its  correspondents  will  be  fooad  many  of  the  most  distinguished  artisans  and 
•dentiflc  men  of  our  own  Country;  and  in  it  will  be  found  the  official  aoooncts  of  many 
important  experimental  researches,  conducted  under  authority  of  the  Inatilnte  or  other 
public  bodies.  A  liberal  compensation  is  offered  by  the  Committee  for  all  original  artides 
within  its  scope;  and  manufacturing  firms  are  respectfully  solicited  to  forward  to  the 
Actuary  such  details  as  they  may  deem  suitable,  of  mechanical  processes^  machinery, 
steam  vessels,  and  other  engineering  works  in  process  of  construction* 

The  series  of  Reports  of  important  Patent  Law  cases  adjudicated  in  the  United  States 
Courts,  which  will  be  continued  by  the  able  Reporter  who  has  hitherto  furnished  then 
for  the  Journal ;  and  the  copious  index  of  Patents  from  18S8  to  the  present  day,  which  is 
digested  semi-annually  and  arranged  chronologically,  being  the  only  complete  index  pnh* 
lished  regulariy  during  that  period,  make  it  indispensablo  as  a  book  of  rderence  to  those 
interested  in  this  branch  of  Jurisprudence.  To  Engineers  and  Ship  Buildera  its  pages 
offer  a  record  of  the  dimensions  and  the  particulars  of  the  performance  of  steamera  built 
or  building  in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  of  which  the  value  can  be  best  appreciated 
by  those  engaged  in  the  construction  of  steam  vessels.  The  number  of  cormsfondenta  in 
this  department  is  large  and  rapidly  increasing. 

Artisans  and  practical  Manufacturers,  for  whose  benefit  the  Journal  is  particulat^y  de- 
signed, require  a  periodical  combining  sound  theory  wi*Ji  reliable  information  on  subjects 
properly  lielonging  to  their  several  pursuits.  In  arranging  matter  for  its  pages,  the  Editor 
and  Committee  on  Publications  are  guided  by  a  desire  to  lay  before  the  varioos  daseea 
of  their  readers,  such  a  selection  as  will  be  valuable  to  them  in  their  buaineas,  and  also 
make  the  Journal  a  Repertory  worthy  of  preservation,  and  valuable  aa  m  reeofd  of  the 
actual  history  of  the  Arts  in  successive  years. 

Each  number  contains  72  pages  octavo,  published  monthly,  forming  per  annum  two 
volumes. of  433  pages,  numerously  illustrated  with  fine  wood  cuts  and  engravings  oa 
■teel  and  copper*    Subscription  Price,  $6  per  annum. 

lu  founding  this  Journal,  the  Franklin  Institute  was  not  governed  by  any  desire  of 
pecuniary  profit,  but  solely  by  the  wish  to  give  American  Medianics  nscfiil  information 
as  to  the  progress,  both  in  this  Country  and  in  Europe,  of  the  Arts  and  the  Sdences  upon 
which  they  are  founded.  As  the  whole  income  derived  from  it  is  expended  in  its  publica- 
tion, its  further  improvement  and  illustration  must  necessarily  depend  on  obtaining  an 
increase  of  its  subscription  list.  With  a  view  to  ^remote  such  improvement  and  increase 
its  self-susUining  ability,  the  Committee  on  Pulilicaiions  has  decided  to  make  a  very  con- 
siderable reductipn  in  the  subscription  price  of  the  Journsl,  in  such  a  manner  aa  may  ofier 
an  inducement  to  present  snbscriben  to  lend  their  aid  in  obtaining  for  it  aai  incteansd 
circulation. 

They  thtfefors  prepoea  to  forward^  fic^  ff  J^oHagt,  two  copies  for  9tSb  year  to  any 
present  subscriber  who  shall  send  the  name  of  one  new  subscriber,  and  remit  the  sum  of 
£ight  Dollara.  And,  in  like  manner,  to  forward  three  copies  to  any  subscriber  who  shall 
fend  the  nsmes  of  two  new  subscriben  and  Ten  Ilollars.  A  dab  of  new  aobscribera  re- 
mitting to  the  Actuary,  Bight  Dollara,  will  be  Aimished  witl^  two  ciofso  for  mm  ycor.and 
$H  Ten  Dollan  threo  copica  for  one  year. 

Comnmnirations  and  renuttances  to  be  made  to 

WILLIAM  HAMlT.T(Wf,  Aetuarf, 
FrenkMa  faMrttelo^  F 
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A  SCIENTIFIC  AND  PRACTICAL  WORK. 


History,  Theory,  and  Practice 

OF  THE 

ELECTRIC  TELECRAPH; 

BY  GEORGE  B.  PRESCOTT,  op  Boston, 
Superintendent  of  Electric  Telegraph  Lines. 

One  Large  Volume^  .         .  Price  $  1'75 

With  One  Hundred  Illustrations. 


:o:- 


le  publishers  offer  this  volume  to  supply  a  want,  long  felt,  of  a  complete  Manual  of 
Slectric  Telegraph.  Its  author  adds  to  a  complete  theoretical  knowlcdg^e  of  his  sub- 
be  experience  of  thirteen  years  as  practical  Operator  and  Superintendent  of  Tele- 
iic  lines ;  and  the  Work  itself,  while  prepared  with  careful  adherence  to  scientific 
la,  18  so  far  divested  of  technicalities  as  to  adapt  it  fur  use  as  a  popular  manual.  It 
Mlies  the  most  thorough  information  upon  all  points  connected  with  the  Telegraph, 
a  of  its  features  are  as  follows : 

rapid  but  thorough  summary  of  the  elementary  principles  and  facts  of  Electricity 
I  which  the  Telegraph  rests. 

description  of  all  the  Instruments  used  in  Telegraphing  in  every  part  of  the  World, 
I  an  enfyaving  of  each  instrument. 

full  History  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph,  and  a  verbatim  report  of  all  the  messages 

passed  over  it. 

.  view  of  the  various  applications  of  the  Telegraph,  including  a  description  of  the 
!tric  Fire  Alarm  System  used  in  various  cities;  the  use  of  the  Telegraph  upon  Rail- 
Is,  &c. 
'he  roost  full  and  important  information  respecting  the  construction,  maintenance, 

cost  of  working  Telegraph  Lines. 

''his  interesting  work  is  for  sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  to  any 
ress,  by  the  publishers,  on  receipt  of  price. 

TICKNOR  &  FIELDS,  Boston,  Mass. 

deedgYng  machines 

POR  RIVER  AND  HARBOR  IMPROVEMENTS,  CANALS,  &c,, 

ill  be  furnished,  with  all  the  improvements  suggested  by  twenty-five  years  experience, 
rranted  not  to  be  equalled  by  any  others,  to  suit  all  situations  from  the  improvement  of 

OUTER  BARS  IN  A  SEA-WAY, 

to  the  excavation  of  channels  through  dry  land,  and  tho 

BOTTOMING  OUT  CANALS  WITHOUT  INTERRUPTING 
NAVIGATION,  CHEAPER 

than  by  any  other  method. 

ALSO,  DREDGING  MACHINES  WITH  SCOURING 
MACHINERY  ATTACHED, 

here  the  tido  or  current  is  sufficient  to  be  of  service,  will  be  furnished  and  worked,  if 
quired,  by  the  undersigned,  who  will  undertake  any  work  in  his  line  requiring  any  of 
•  improved  machinery,  on  very  satisfactory  terms. 

The  cost  of  excavating  to  the  depth  often  feet,  and  depositing  any  where  within  sixty 
ict  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  aliout  six  ccnt«t  per  cubic  yard.  The  cost  of  ma- 
bines  from  ten  to  fifty  thousand  dollars,  according  to  what  is  required  of  them. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Chas.  li.  Haswell,  Civil  and  Marina  Engineer,  No. 6 
lowling  Green,  New  York  City  ;  or  L.  J.  Wcbt»ter,  Nos.  76  and  78  Poydras  9t.  New 
Orleans,  La.;  or  H.Holmes,  Galveston,  Texas;  or  J.  A.  Richardson,  Corpus  Christi, 
Texas. 

D.  8.  HOWARD, 
Civil  and  Marine  Engineer* 
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